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Abt, l.-^Histoire des Francais, Par J. C. t* Simonde de Sis- 
mondi. Tom. I.— XII.' 8vo. Paris. 1821, 1823, 1826, 
1828. V 

The name of Sismondi has long acquired a cekbrity^ far greater 
than when it belonged only to an ancient family at Pisa, by the 
numerous works of the distinguished author whose volumes Ke 
before us, and above all by bis great History of the Italian Re- 
publics. A style clear and lively, though rather too diffuse — a 
just intermixture of illustrative digressions, without any inquiry 
too critical for the ordinary reader — an unceasing display of zeal 
in the cause of liberty and justice — above all, perhaps, the choice 
of a subject, which, diough wanting unity as much as the Orlando 
Furioso, furnished, like that poem, a compensation in its varied 
exhibitions of action and character — have rendered it, upon the 
whole, the most popular historical production of the present cen- 
tury, if not that which has gained the highest place in the estima- 
tion of critics. M. Sismondi's industry is among the mos^ promi- 
nent of his qualities ; scarcely were the last sheets of his sixteentli 
volume on Italy dry, when he undertook the immense task of a 
general history of Fratice. In 1818 he mentioned to us his pro- 
ject, as one hardly yet mature; and we have now perused twelve 
large octavo volumes, which have already been the fruits of his 
labour. These have been published in four livraisons; the first 
set of three volumes in 18^1, the second in •I8dS, the third in 
18^, and the last in 1828. They bring down the history of 
France to the successive a&ras of the accession of Hugh Capet in 
987> that of St. Louis in 1226, that of Philip of Valois in 1328, 
and diat of the death of Charles VI. in 1422. 

The scale upon which M. Sismondi's narrative has been 
moulded is larger, we think, than that of any former history of 
France ; certainly than that by Velly and Villaret, especially in 
the earlier period. No one who is acquainted with his writings 
can have avoided observing that their characteristic, not to say 
their defect, is diffuseness, both in argument and in narration. 
His facts are not selected, nor are their results given in a few 
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2 Sismondi'^ History of France, 

touches^ as by Tacitus and Grotius; even in the least important 
and least varied parts of history, he seems almost to translate his 
documents; and we might suspect that, through the copiousness 
of his langua^e^ they frequently occupy more space in his pages 
than in the onginal writers. We do not notice this so'miich as a 
matter of critical exception, because tastes differ; and though we 
take greater pleasure in the nervous and compressed manner of 
such great historians as we have named above, there are many 
who desire more expansion ; and reasons may be given why know- 
ledge should be communicated^ especially to the younger student^ 
in rather a prolix form. We notice it on the author's own account, 
inasmuch as we see some danger that, valuable as this work is, it 
may reach a degree of unwieldiness which will operate against 
its popularity, and therefore impair its utility, not much less than 
dulness itself. Twelve volumes have brought us only to 1422; 
according to the proportionate bulk of materials, which M. Sis* 
mondi is not apt greatly to abridge^ and which become, in fact, 
through the growing importance of events, less capable of abridg- 
ment, it seems likely to demand not less than 4ouble that number 
in addition, before we arrive at the revolution of 1 789* In these 
days of indolence, when the sacrifice of amusements for the sake 
of knowledge is by no means so frequent as the pretended desire 
to acquire it, we fear that thirty-six volumes may either not find 
their way to the shelves of libraries, or rest quietly upon them. 

It is just to take notice, in abatement of this objection, such as 
it is, on the score of prolixity, that M. Sismondi has given, at the 
end of each volume, an excellent summary of the contents, serving 
as a synoptical compendium of the history, not only for reference, 
but for information. He had adopted the same plan in his Ita^ 
lian Republics, and there are, perhaps, few books, whether of a 
narrative or argumentative character, in which it might not be 
usefully employed. The increasing extent of literature will re- 
quire every advantage of machinery to aid the limited capacities of 
intellectual labour. The index-maker will probably soon take a 
station in literary usefulness and respectability not much below 
the lexicographer; in many instances his duties exact a higher de- 
gree of acuteness and knowledge. But in the present state of 
Slings this task can in general be only executed with perfect ad- 
vantage by the author himself. 

It is difficult not to believe that M. Sismondi must have expe- 
rienced less of the immediate gratification which ought to accom- 
pany and sustain a writer through a laborious undertaking in this 
History of France than in that of the Italian states. The citizen 
of a small republic, and attached beyond measure to those bul- 
warks of popular liberty which have seldom be^n established 
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excef^ in stiliilar coanmiiutias^ an ardent sympathy with the suc- 
cess aad gl&ry> tfa^ lererses aii4 decline of the Lombard and Tms- 
can cities, carried him forward with a sortof enthusiasm, to which 
his glowing eloquence bears frequent testimony. But his turn of 
mind, still more than the circumstances wherein he is placed, have 
wholly precluded this warmth of imagination in the present work. 
Though near in every sense to France ; though anchoring, as is 
evident, his hopes of a bright futurity for Euu-ope on the triumph 
of her new-born liberties; though anxious for her prosperity 
almost with a patriot's tenderness, he has caught not the least of 
Aat nationality which generally distinguishes a real Frenchman* 
and records ten centuries of history with scarcely one word of ex« 
ultation, and very few of praise. Far unlike the school of theo- 
rists, who profess to see in the charter of I^ouis XVIII. a revival 
of the long-forgotten rights of the Franks, and study to harmonize 
the ancient monarchy with the modern, his object is to represent 
the past in the most unfavourable colours, that no lurking preju- 
dice may ever tiempt the nation to look back for authority in fram-r 
iog her institutions, instead of grounding them on philosophical 
argument. The regenerated France of this day must put off en- 
tirely the old man, nor seek to amalgamate the. creed of bar-r 
barism, tyranny, and superstition with Uiat of valour and freedom. 
Such is the vital principle which gives an unity, but at the same 
time rather a monotonous character, to M. Sismondi's twelve 
volumes. We do not blame a spirit which is always sincere, in- 
trepid, consistent, full of the love of mankind, and, except in a few 
transient passages, substantially right and reasonable ; but we may 
still think that in the choice of his subject M. Sismondi has been 
less fortunate Ihao on the former occasion. 

No one, however, can hesitate to place this work far above any 
earlier history of the French nation. That of Velly, continued 
by Villaret and Gamier, which alone could for a moment be 
compared with it, is inferior, as we conceive, in general accuracy^ 
(excepting the volumes by Garnter, with whom M. Sismondi has 
not yet come in competition, and who much excels his predeces- 
sors,) and certainly so in luminous reflection and ekxjuent lain 
guage. Yet the great variety of information communicated by 
diose three writers upon every subject which could ifi any manner 
be called national, a comprehensiveness which the present author 
has, perhaps justly, thought not incumbent upon the civil his- 
torian, wiU always render their numerous* volumes in some mear 
sure valuable. We think too, that he has been sometimes rather 
severe on Velly for partiality to kings, without remembering that 
it would have been extraordinary to write in 1750 as he has done 
in 18ft>, and that the general effect of thtit historian's, and still 
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more of Viilaret's writings, is much more favourable to liberal 
sentiments than that of the Jesuit Daniel, whom they superseded. 

The roots of French, as well as of Italian history, are laid in 
that of the Roman empire. We ascend, if we trace the chain of 
events to their causes, or investigate the principle and origin of 
institutions, to that great system of policy which retained for 
so many centuries the whole civilized world under its yoke; we 
should descend, in what may be called the synthesis of philoso* 
phical history, from no lower or less copious source. It is by no 
means sufficient to treat the dissolution of the Roman empire as 
a mere sera from which that of modern ases is to commence ; 
even those who look upon the Franks or Lombards as the only 
important portion of the population of Gaul or Italy, and the 
annals of their kings as the proper business of history, must yet, 
if tney aim at any intelligible illustration of their subject, show 
dearly not only how those nations came to be settled in their new 
possessions, but how they were affected by the circumstances in 
which they found their acquisitions. This was done with great 
ingenuity and erudition by the Abb6 Du Bos, in his once cele- 
brated work on the Establishment of the French Monarchy, pub- 
Hshed in 1734, and reprinted with improvements in 1743; which, 
though it may contain several hypotheses pushed too far, rather 
than absolutely false, is still the best ground-work that has been 
laid for the history of France, and very undeserving of the acri- 
mony which Montesquieu never fails to display in speaking of it, 
or of the disdain which Mably and other French writers affect to 
feel. In the present century less of party-spirit is manifested on 
the antiquities of the French monarchy; the friends of liberty 
have generally begun to discover that it is better to consult la 
ckarte for it, than to manufacture doubtful theories out of the vase 
of Soissons ; and the study of the Roman jurisprudence in Ger- 
many, as a branch of philosophical history, has exhibited that con- 
nexion between classical antiquities and those of the middle ages, 
which several popular writers had almost entirely overlooked* 
M. Guizot, in his Essais sur I'Histoire de France ^18£3), and our 
countryman Mr. Spence, in his valuable Inquiry into the Origin 
of tlie Laws and Institutions of Modem Europe, have begun with 
delineating, from the Theodosian code, the state of Roman sub- 
jects, especially in cities, from the time of Constantine'to the 
barbarian conquests; and M. Sismondi has very properly devoted 
the second chapter of the present history to the same subject. 

The proximate cause of the destruction of the western empire 
was undoubtedly that great movement, propagated westward 
almost from the sea of China, which impelled the Goths from the 
banks of the Don and Dnieper upon the Danubian and Rhenish 
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provinces. SuchniigratioDs of fierce and numerous armies from 
^e north had from time immemorial been the scourge of the south 
and west; and in the most high and palmy state of Rome she had 
trembled at the Cimbri, as in the infancy of her power she had al- 
most been annihilated by the followers of Brennus* But if the. 
institutions of the commonwealth had survived* she would never 
have wanted her Marius; even in servitude to an effeminate court 
she found her Stilicho. The Visigoths would as surely have been 
vanquished in Gaul* on their first and final invasion in 407> as they 
were in Italy, and as the Huns were afterwards by JEiiiu at Cha-. 
Ions, if the defensive energies of the empire had corresponded to 
its extent and renown. But the imperial government, acting 
with perseverance on a system perhaps in some measure inevit-< 
able, but certainly ruinous, had both enfeebled the military means 
of defence, and exhausted the resources which should have invi«* 
gorated them. 

The rapid deterioration of the Roman armies has been attri<- 
buted, with great appearance of justice, to some innovations of 
Constantine. The proconsular power had always included civil 
as well as military supremacy; nor could the two authorities have 
been divided by the republic, while aggrandizement was the great 
object of her policy, without lessening the awe which ought to be- 
long to her representative. Under the emperors this union of 
powers subsisted in the Praetorianprefects at Rome, and the dif«* 
ferent governors of the provinces. They were thus enabled to with^ 
hold from the troops their pay, as the punishment of insubordin«-» 
tion; but if their extensive autliority rendered them more feared by 
the soldier, it also ensured his obedience if they chose to turn his 
arms against their own sovereign instead of the enemy. The em- 
pire in fact had in the third century been disputed by more thaa 
twenty generals, claiming on no other title than the sword of their 
legions, besides at least double that number who had usurped in- 
dependence in their provinces. Constantine detached entirely 
the administration of justice and care of the finances from the 
military command — a precedent conformable not only to the 
general practice of modern nations, but, in ordinary circumstances^ 
to their interests. Yet it probably impaired the defensive strength 
of the empire, by lessening the importance of the commanders, 
and by exposing them to the jealousies of a conflicting authority* 
The same principle, but with more obviously mischievous conse- 
quences, led to the dispersion of the troops, which from the time 
of Augustus had been quartered in considerable bodies, along the 
frontiers, and in the interior towns, far from the seductions of an 
ambitious general, or the contagion of mutiny, but equally removed 
from the sight of an enemy. In these regulations the emperor 
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may eeem rather to have regarded the safety of his family than 
that of the empire. But die condition of that unwieldy mass was 
not one which admitted of a truly remedial policy. Whatever 
might be the motites of self-interest that weighed with Constantine» 
there- was no hope of respite from the calamities that had pressed 
tipon the Roman world, but by establishing a permanent dynasty, 
which, if it could come near in virtues and fortune to that which 
lasted through most of the second century, would realize more 
happiness than so large a portion of mankind could attain by any 
revolution. 

' It was partly, no doubt, through this jealousy of rebellion 
among the Roman legions, partly from a sense of their diminished 
efficiency in war, and of the difficulty of recruiting them, that the 
emperors had recourse to a dangerous and humiliating depend- 
ence upon the barbarians themselves, by taking them into pay as 
allies, and by transplanting Teutonic colonies into the provinces. 
Even the captives in war, scattered as slaves through Gaul, after 
the victories which still frequently graced the Roman arms, were 
somewhat alarming from their number; much more the free 
colonists, and most of all the collected mercenaries of the fron- 
tier. It is true, probably, that the fatal hour was thus delayed. 
The knowledge that a softer climate, and a life of comparative 
luxury, especially the enjoyment of wine, not then the growth of 
Germany, was only withheld from them by an unwarlike militia, 
or by regular troops whom they esteemed little better, would have 
precipitated the Pranks and Borgundians on Gaul a century 
sooner, if they had not been kept in play by the artifices of 
Rome, engaged sometimes by her in hostilities against each 
other, and^tempted indolently to content themselves with a little 
of that which they might have seized by a vigorous efibrt. 

The internal decay of wealth and happiness in the Roman 
empire during the fourtli and fifth centuries, though less promi- 
nent in general history, was not less fatal than that of its military 
reputation. Few parts of its policy had been more wisely con- 
ceived than the constitution of municipal cities, republican on a 
fair and free basis in their self government) yet totally inca- 
pable of resisting the sovereign authority which centered in 
Rbme itself, and radiated with its single uncontrouled will to 
the Ocean and the Euphrates. The Italian mumcipia had in- 
deed the full rights of Roman citizenship before this was ex- 
tended to all the natives of that country in consequence of the 
Social war. But under die empire, that became a less important 
privilege ; on the contrary, the burthens attending it seem to have 
been greater than those of what were called confederate cities ; 
Ho that the abrogation of this distinction by Caracalla, who gave 
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the name of Roman citizens to the whole empire, was rather 
detrimental than advantageours to the provincials. The condition, 
however, of the cities till about the time of Dioclesian and Con- 
stantine, seems to have been in general rather flourishing. Their 
magistrates were chosen in their own college of decurions, or 
curiales, (two words certainly synonymous,) comprehending all the 
possessors of respectable property, bound to fulfil gratuitously all 
local duties, but entitled in return to regulate their internal 
affairs, and exempted from ignominious, or even, in general, from 
capital punishments. Taxation, however, had always been severe 
under the dominion of Rome. It became far more so, as the 
great expenditure for barbarian wars and barbarian alliances, aud 
perhaps for a more luxurious and oriental court, conspired with 
the impoverishment of the subject, which, rendering the old impo- 
sitions unproductive, called for an enhancement of taxes at the 
very moment when they should have been mitigated. It is the 
canlinal maxim of financiers, that the ^c never loses its rights. 
If some are incapable, the rest must supply the deficiency. 
Hence the oppressive system of common responsibility, and of 
considering a city or district bound in solidum for a fixed tribute; 
a system as convenient at the outset for the exchequer, as it is 
incompatible with justice and liberty, and destructive of accumu- 
lation. Thus the decurions were liable, each severally, as they 
best mi^t arrange it, to make good the indiction, or assessment 
"upon their city, pronounced every fifteen years for the ensuing 
cycle at Rome or Constantinople. Fresh exigencies often led to 
super-indictions, levied in the same manner. The revenue offi- 
cers exacted them not only unsparingly, but unjustly and illegally, 
as the rescripts of the Theodosian code confess. According to a 
calculation of Gibbon, the average taxation of each head of a 
iree family in Gaul amounted to about sixteen aurei, or nine 
pounds sterling ; which rests, indeed, on precarious grounds, and 
seems beyond credibility. But it is plain that the powers of 
reproduction were destroyed, and the rich reduced to poverty, by 
enormous taxation. The code is full of complaints against the 
decurions, the class on whom the state was to depend, not for 
contributions only, but fof cultivation and commerce ; and whom 
it had called to honourable functions, and a sort of aristocratic 
pre-eminence. They are denounced for leaving their cities to 
five in the country, for evading the burthens of public offices, 
which diey were bound to fill in long succession at their own 
expense, for entering into the church or into military service to 
free themselves from the cost and labour their (50ndition imposed. 
They were treated as trustees of their own property for the state, 
a small pittance remaining to compensate the anxiety of collecting 
the tribute from the lower class, and of governing the city to the 
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satisfaction of the imperial minialers^ to whom they were reapon- 
sible. An edict of Majorian» in 458^ paints in few words the 
abject state of Gaul. ** Every one knows/' he says, " that the 
curiales.are the servants of the republic, and the'vital part of her 
cities; so that they were anciently called a lesser senate. But 
unjust judges and venal collectors of the revenue have so reduced 
them, that, forgetting their country and honourable birth, many of 
this order seek to escape from their cities, and to conceal diem- 
selves in foreign jurisdictions; nay, scruple not to espouse the 
daughters of peasants and slaves, in order to obtain the protection 
of their lords." He proceeds to repeat and enhance the penalties 
of former times against the fugitives, and such as should harbour 
them. 

Meanwhile the inhabitants of country villages were sinking into 
more complete wretchedness. In the slow decline of nations^ 
their vital principle contracts itself to the walls of cities; com- 
merce and art bear up longer than agriculture agsdnst misgovem- 
ment and calamity ; the wealth drained from the extremities gives 
some energy to the centre ; nor is it uncommon to find even a 
luxurious expenditure, and splendid works, while the cultivators 
of the land are wasting away ; but the contrary, we believe, has 
never been recorded in history. M. Sismondi^ reasoning from no 
decisive authorities, but from the analogy of what had happened 
in Italy, and from what he thinks internal probability, presumes 
a very general exchange of free cultivators for slaves, and a con- 
centration of property in few. hands. The former class, called 
colonic or sometimes coloni partiani, from the established practice 
of what the French call metairie, (which cannot require explana- 
tion to our readers,) were themselves exposed to the oppression of 
their masters, which, being ascripti gUba, they could ill resist^ 
though entitled to the protection of law, and frequently, perhaps, 
were reduced to a state little better than servitude. The slaves 
were barbarians taken in war, or purchased from dealers, who 
long continued to carry on that traffic with the Teutonic and 
Sarmatian tribes. It is to this decay of the old inhabitants and 
admixture of foreign races, that the author ascribes the loss of the 
Celtic lapguage, except in Britany, the motley population having 
adopted a corrupt Latin as their common dialect. 

In so deplorable a situation, it is not surprising that the pro- 
vincials should have wanted either the ability, or the desire, to 
maintain their allegiance to Rome. Du Bos will not believe 
that the Visigoths could have rushed on from the Rhine to the 
Pyrenees without more resistance than contemporary writers have 
recorded, and appeals to the answer of a Frenchmart^to Charles 
V.'s inquiry, in how many days he could reach Paris, that he 
might do it in twelve, but they would be days of battle. The 
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French expression is more pithy: en douze joume6s. This was 
well in the reign of Francis I.; in that of Honorius, and with the 
imperial armies necessarily concentrated for the defence of Italy, 
no battle would be fought in Gaul, because none could have been 
won. But after the first terror of invasion was passed, and the 
barbarian guests, if not quite commodious inmates, were found 
less furious and sanguinary in peace than had been anticipated, 
the Gauls accommodated themselves to a yoke by which they 
were on the whole gainers. Salviax, writing about 450, after in- 
veighing in the strongest terms against the tyranny of the imperial 
fisG, in those parts of Gaul which were still subject to it, observes, 
" that the Romans who live under the dominion of the Goths 
suffer no such exactions ; — their unanimous prayer is, that they 
may never again fall under their old governors. Instead of 
then- flying for refuge to us,^ he says, " our own subjects, and 
those not men of low condition, desert us for the protection the 
others enjoy ; preferring to live free with the appearance of cap* 
tivity, than slaves with the name of liberty ; so that the title of 
Roman citizen, once so highly prized, is* now rejected." There 
18 distinct evidence that a large proportion of Gallic cities, called 
Armorican, and extending at first from the Seine to the Pyrenees, 
threw off their allegiance to Honorius; and though it appears 
that their confederation, if such it was, soon became less power- 
ful, nor can it be traced at all with absolute certainty after a few 
years, yet the independence of that part of France, afterwards 
called Neustria, on the Roman empire, through the fifth century, 
seems to us, at least, a plausible hypothesis. 

The Burgundians and Visigoths adjusted their reckoning with 
the nations of Gaul, by taking to themselves, under the name of 
lots or shares {sortes), two-thirds of the lands, with one-third of 
the slaves who cultivated them. The lion's share appears at first 
sight enormous, and was, doubtless, in many instances, a ruinous 
spoliation. But M. Sismondi suggests that they probably took^ 
in general, pasture grounds, and such as had been deserted 
through long public calamities, and decline of population. The 
smaller proportion of slaves reserved for cultivation, which we do 
not observe the author to have mentioned, adds considerable 
force to this supposition. Of the Franks we know nothing by 
distinct evidence in this respect; lands they doubtless enjoyed by 
occupancy or allotment ; but not, as far as can be judged, accord* 
ing to any regular partition of the territory. We are not only 
destitute of evidence that they spread over France in such an 
equable dispersion as the division of lands would require, but the 
contrary is rendered probable by the whole tenor of early French 
history^ and affords the main clue to its explanation. 
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Those who have paid any attention to these antiquities are 
aware of the numerous controversies which have been agitated by 
Boulainvilliers^ Du Bos» Montesquieu, Mablj, and more lately 
by Montlosier and Guizot, and several others ; to say nothing of 
German writers, and of some in our own country. M. SismMdi 
is not much inclined by temper to critical discussions, and 
slides^ perhaps, sometimes rather too lightly over this debate* 
able ground. His concluaions seem, however, in general, very just. 
Ardently devoted to popular liberty, he has too sound judgment 
to seek it amidst barbarous violence, — or to confound it with 
aristocratic privileges. A deep-rooted conviction lliat the times 
which, for the present, are his theme, afford but little on which 
the eye can rest with pleasure, that equality is the sole guarantee 
of justice, justice the sole animating principle oS good laws, and 
good laws the sole conservative of social happiness, manifests 
itself in all his pages. He never deviates into those ingenious 
theories, that tend to equalize the advantages of barbarism and 
civilization, and fill up the picture, which authentic histor^^ leaves 
imperfect, with the seducing colours of romance. This nuinner 
of treating a subject which no partiality can render one of the 
beautiful portions of history, gives rather a tombrous monotony 
to these volumes, which even the perspicuous elegance of his 
style, and the variety of his narrative, do not \riioUy remove. - i 

The Salian Franks, or rather that portion of them whom 
Clovis ruled, are computed by M. Sismondi, after Du Bos, a| 
not more than 4000 or 5000 fighting men. The other tribes of 
his nation, whom by force or treachery he brought under his 
power, may have increased the number ^ree or fourfold. These 
appear to have been all seated in the Low Countries or in Artois; 
for though M. Sismondi, following the common representation, 
has said, that a Frank chieftain, after the defeat of Syagrius, had 
founded a little kingdom in Maine, yet, as Mr. Hallam has 
pointed out, there is no reason to infer this from the few words 
m which Gregory of Toiirs mentions him : " frater eorum, Reg- 
nomeris, apud Cenomannis civitatem jussu Chlodovechi inter* 
fectus est;" nor is the existence of an insulated Frank principality 
in the heart of Neustria what we should expect to find from any 
records we possess. It is more probable diat Regnomeris was a 
prisoner at Mans when he was put to death. This criticism may 
seem trifling. But in fact, as we shall proceed to show, the con* 
tinuance of the Franks, as collective tribes, in the eastern parts of 
France, determined the character of the monarchy, and produced 
its most important and permanent revolutions. 

The four sons of Clovis divided his kingdom equally, accord*^ 
ing to Gregory, fixing their residences at' Metz, or perhaps 
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Hheims, Paris, Orleans* and Soissons. But a map of their 
respective dominions, could one be framed, would exhibit the most 
Mrhimsieal scheme of partition. The kingdom of Paris stretched 
in a long narrow strip to the Pyrenees. That of Soissons seems 
to have runTound the sea-coast to Aquitaine. It is supposed that 
in some places they intersected each other, and that several other 
cities besides Paris were held in conmion. If such arrangements 
did not proceed from absolute geographical ignorance, whick 
from their complexity can hardly be presumed, we must agree 
with Du Bos and M. Sismondi, in ascnbing them to the unequal 
distribution of the Franks throughout Gaul. They appear 
clearly to have been chiefly settled to the east of the Seine, and 
upon its banksy but not much in Normandy and Anjou, and scarce 
at all to the south of the Loire. They were the trump cards of 
the pack, and a king of that nation, placed in Aquitame, with a 
long suit of Romans and Visigoths, would have little chance of the 
odd trick against his brothers, or at least would have been sorry to 
make the experiment. 

But while the superiority of the conquering nation, not only 
founded on the recency of its victories, and the consciousness of 
more warlike qualities, but kept up by the difference made in the 
barbaric codes as to the composition for homicide, (which was 
twice as great for a Frank or Burgundian, as for a Roman free- 
holder,) rendered the former more imluable in the scale of military 
strength, the descendants of Clovis soon perceived other recom- 
mendations in their new subjects, which their own turbulent 
compatriots did not possess. It is vain to expect that we can 
determine in what degree the words aristocracy or democracy 
were applicable to the primitive society of the northern people. 
It partook, no doubt, of both; but in a practical sense, far 
more of the former character. The German chieftains, men- 
tioned by Tacitus, surrounded with their ambitious youth, distin- 
guished for their lineage, which no barbarian tribe fails to honour; 
for their moveable wealth, since they retained their followers 
by presents ; for their valour and energy, without which neither 
birth nor riches would have sustained them ; are so intimately 
connected by philosophical as well as historical deduction with the 
feudal aristocracy of the middle ages, that no step of the transi- 
tion can seem unaccounted for or unexpected. Though the 
German institutions, especially the judicial proceedings, which 
we know best, and which were most important, are strictly demo- 
cratical, and therefore may lead us up, perhaps, by conjecture to 
some more primaeval and unrecorded state of mankind, there 
seems little reason to believe, that, at least after the final conquest 
-of Gaul and ^e acquisition of large landed estates by the more 
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powerful Franks (the word noble is too ambiguoiu to be OBed, in 
reference to this period,) the body of the nation* exercised their 
supposed rights in any other manner than as the partizans, if not 
the dependants, of great men. But to kings in a semi-barbarous 
age, the participation of power by an oligarchy is far more dan- 
gerous than the privileges of the people. The Franks, at least, 
never acknowledged a despotic authority. But the Romans had 
never known, nor aspired to know, any other. They had a sys- 
tem of law and pobcy ready manufactured, and proved by the 
experience of centuries, in which no will but that of the sovereign 
found a place. They had men ingenious, expert, and, in a cer« 
tain sense, well-instructed, to carry that will into execution. 
Hence the history of the sixth century is remarkable for the 
efforts of the Merovingian kings to use the most unbounded 
tyranny, and for the employment of Romans (that is, of course, 
descendants of the provmcials of Gaul, known as such by their 
names,) in the highest posts of the monarchy. 

The enormous wickedness of these long-haired princes is noto- 
rious to the most superficial reader. Never did the conversion 
of a people to Christianity produce worse fruits, except indeed to 
the clergy. Chilperic, the Nero of France, as Gregory of Tours 
calls him, though, like the real Nero, he had a ^ood many royal 
competitors who ran him hard in the race of crime, complained 
that the whole wealth of the crown had been diverted to the 
church. She made, however, what should have seemed more 
than a compensation ; not less than seventy-one canonized saints 
have been added to the calendar, out of the clergy of France, 
under the reigns of Clovis and his sons; the greatest number, 
probably, that any part of the church can boast in an equal 
period. It is pity that these burning lights should have 
kindled so little emulation of their virtues in the breasts of their 
sovereigns. M. Sismondi's excellent table of contents furnishes 
some specimens of Merovingian history, which, though produced 
by accident, have the effect of satire. Thus of Clovis : ** Clovis 
veut faire perir tons les rois des Francs ses parens. II fait as^ 
sassiner Sigebert et son fils Cloderic. II fait massacrer Cararic 
et son fils. Puis Ragnacaire et ses deux fr^res. II fait 6gorger 
tons les autres rois des Francs. L'Eglise hesite si elle ne le r6-^ 
connoitra pas pour saint.'' Or this still more pithy — '' Clotaire 
fait brikler son fils Chramne avec sa femme et ses enfans. II meurt 
avec de grandes marques de devotion." Such is, in epitome, the 
Merovingian history ; and such is, more or less, half that of the 
middle ages. The main spring of government was the facility 
of assassination, without which, in reality, there would have been 
no obedience to authority at all. " If any one," says the Bava- 
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rian code, and the same is nearly repeated in the capitularies of 
Charlemagne, ** shall have killed a man by the orders of the king, 
or of the duke of the province, it shall not be imputed to him, 
nor shall he be liable to the revenge of the kindred, because it 
was his lord's command, which he could not disobey." It is ne- 
cessary to keep always in mind, that this was the public law, if 
we may use such a word, of governments, and in a great measure, 
of nations, down, at least, to the sixteenth century inclusively ; 
and there is reason to suspect that some cabinets of Europe (not 
in its western parts) had hardly rejected it, we will not say at how 
late a period. 

But the Franks, with little moral scruple at assassinatiou, or 
abhorrence of tyranny, could not desire to be themselves exposed 
to either. An aristocracy composed of the dukes and counts, 
appointed by the crown to provincial administration, and remov- 
able at pleasure, but still powerful so long as they remained in 
office, and of wealthy proprietors, struggled against the Roman 
despotism of their court. This began in Anstrasia, after the 
death of Sigebert, in 582. His son Childebert II. being a minor, 
they elected a regent, under the name of mayor of the palace, 
instead of trusting the administration to the queen mother Brune- 
haut. The young king, however, trained under so expert a 
mistress in crime, managed, upon his coming to age, by the ap- 
proved course of murder and treachery, to break the neck of all 
opposition. But it is remarkable, that either by violence, or 
through their debauchery, almost all the Merovin^an dynasty 
were cut off at an early age; and the ruin of their power was 
greatly owing to constantly recurring minorities. Upon Childe- 
bert's death, Brunehaut became the real sovereign in the name of 
her grandchildren; twenty years of tyranny and civil war ensued 
before the Austrasian nobility called in the aid of another prince, 
and a short contest ended in the cruel execution of the aged 
queen, and the temporary reunion of the French monarchy 
under Clotaire II. in 6l5. 

The partitions effected among the sons of Clovis had not been 
exactly renewed at the death of Clotaire I. in 561 ; and after some 
years, a more convenient and lasting division was made into the 
kingdoms of Austrasia, Neustria, and Burgundy; the provinces 
south of the Loire, as well as north, being shared among the 
three. The limits of the two former are not accurately deter- 
mined ; writers of the ninth century speak of the Meuse as the 
boundary, but it is certain that towards the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, Austrasia comprehended Champagne; since Lupus (pos- 
sibly a Frank of the name of Wolf) is mentioned by Gregory as 
duke of that province, and a man of much eminence. The Ger- 
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man nations of Thikringia, Siwabia, and Bavaria^ were subject to 
the Austcasian kinga* though with- such privileges as left thei|i 
almost independent. In Austrasia was spoken the Franco<- 
Theotisc, a Teutonic dialect; in Neustria, the patois called 
Lingua Romana Rustica, destined to become the French lan- 
guage. The empire of Germany sprung from the first, the king* 
dom of France from the second. Neustria, as every thing shows, 
retained far more of the Roman character in government, Ian* 
^uage, comparative civilization and instruction, perhaps in the 
influence and wealth of the church. If we could trust a charter, 
quoted by Du Bos, of the convent of St. Germain des Prez, pur* 
porting to have been granted by Childebert, son of Clovis, '' una 
cum voluntate et assensu Francorum et Neustrasiorum," the dia* 
tinction of name was made thus early, and Neustrasian was nearly 
synonymous to Roman. It would be more curious, as proving 
that the government was carried on, at least theoretically, by pub* 
lie consent, and that the Roman natives were parties to it. But 
charters are suspicious things ; and the spirit seems altogether 
rather like that of the eighth or ninth century. 

A jealousy was soon manifested between diese dissimilar parts 
of the Merovingian empire. The Austrasians had more blood 
of the conquerors, and they had more civil liberty. Hence they 
compelled Clotaire IL, King of Neustria, while they acknow- 
ledged him as sovereign, to nominate their mayor of the palace, 
with an oath not to displace him. They soon made this great 
office elective and independent of the crown. The kings of the 
seventh century have had the reputation of extreme feebleness 
and almost of idiotcy ; nothing else could be expected from their 
premature marriages and supine debauchery ; but the Austrasiaa 
aristocracy had the sword in their hands, and were become watch- 
ful by experience. A new family arose before the middle of that 
age, to whom the sceptre was to pass, but as yet only the here- 
ditary champions of the old French party against royal encroach- 
ments. Their office, that of mayor of the palace, existed also in 
Neustria; but there it seems to have been in the hands of the 
court, or of such as could get the royal puppets into their power. 
Ebroin, the most famous of these, was a vizir; Pepin Heristal, 
his Austrasian rival, the chief of a faction ; but the former, in order 
to maintain the monarchy, armed the freemen, (if M. Sismondi's 
conjecture is right, which, in so miserable a dearth of real history, 
must only be called ingenious,) against an overweening nobili^. 
He seems^ indeed, to have become as unprincipled a tyrant as 
any whom he opposed could have been; but we know nothing 
of him^ as is alleged by M. Sismondi, except from his enemies. 
However this might be, the victory of Pepin Heristal at Testry 
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in 687» secured the ascendancy of the Austrasian over the Neus- 
trian kingdom, and of the aristocracy in each over the crown and 
the nation. From this time the Germanic influence resumed its 
sway, though the Neustrian kings of the race of Clovis lingered 
on for sixty years more onder the shadow of their imperious vice- 
roys. 

But this prevalence of Germany over France was never so dis- 
tinctly shown as under Charlemagne. He, or perhaps his father 
Pepin, removed the seat of government from Paris, the ancient 
capital of the first dynasty, to cities in the heart of a Teutonic 
population, Worms, Mentz, Aix-la-Chapelle, or to his favourite 
palace of Schelstradt in Alsace. For many years, M. Sismondi 
tells us (vol. ii. p. 343), he hardly set his foot in Neustria or Aqui* 
taine. He recruited his armies almost exclusively from his 
Austrasian subjects, and scarcely any of whom we read during his 
reign in high civil or military posts, or even in the more con- 
siderable bishoprics, bear Roman or Gaulish names. His general 
parliaments, annually assembled, seem to have been invested with 
great legislative authority, though probably submissive to the as- 
cendant of their energetic master ; but the natives of what is now 
France would not readily travel to the Rhine, in order to concur 
in making liaws, where they would find another nation of another 
langu^e, which deemed itself superior, and had its free men upon 
the spot. They could not but feel the disparity of their con- 
dition. In the next reign, that of Louis the Debonair, his weak* 
ness, and the ambition of his family and nobles^ involved the 
empire in what seemed civil, but soon took the appearance of 
national, war. The emperor, as his biographer, called the As- 
tronomer, tells us, trusted the Germans rather than the French* 
The latter word now first became descriptive of those who spoke 
the Romance dialects formed out of Latin. After the death of 
Louis, the French adhered to the party of Charles the Bald against 
his elder brothers. We find the earliest monument of their lavH 
guage in the oath taken by Charles at Strasburg in 842, which is 
sufficiently well known. At the treaty of Verdun next year, a 
partition was made of the empire, which probably nearly cor- 
responded with the limits of the two languages, and which, with 
no essential modifications, continued in force for many centuries. 
It is a curious fact, which M. Sismondi mentions in vol. iii. p. 76« 
on the authority of the contemporary Nithardiis, that, on account 
of the difficulty found in arranging an equitable division among 
tlie brothers, Lothaire, Louis, and Charles, three hundred com- 
missioners were appointed to survey the whole empire. ' They 
distributed by sections the entire surface of this vast dominion, 
comprizing all France, with most of Germany and Italy, under- 
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taking to coin|:^1ete their survey within the next year; a labour 
which atvpresent would be jperfonned^ he says, in an instant, by 
the inspection of a map. This, however, is hardly a fair repre* 
sentation, as the survey was doubtless of a statbtical nature, some- 
thing like that of Domesday Book, though less minute; of which 
the author must be aware, when he proceeds truly to say, that 
had their report been preserved, (if in fact it was ever made at 
all,) it would have been the most curious of all records as to the 
state of Europe in the middle ages. 

In pourtraying the character of Clmrlemagne, it may seiem that 
M. Sismondi is scarcely enough struck by those pre-eminent 
qualities, which make that one man stand out in almost colossal 
proportions amidst the hundred kings who preceded and followed 
nim. But this author's sympathies are invariably with the people; 
and no one is less willing to acknowledge any glory that is ob- 
tained at the price of the public good. Yet Charlemagne's 
admirable institutions for the maintenance of justice ; the missi 
dominici, who, like our judges of assize, journeyed through every 

Province to redress the oppression of the counts and feudal lords ; 
is measure of replacing the ancient mallus, or county*court« 
sometimes tumultuous, or more often ill-attended, by scabini or 
assessors, recommended by the missi, but elected by all the free- 
holders ; his liberal system of diets, where, though he might find 
no essential controul, he at least learned the grievances, and heard 
the advice of his subjects ; his generous zeal for letters, and for 
all improvement, might endear him to the most patriotic writer. 
But all these in our author's eyes are more than compensated by 
the miseries which an exhausting military conscription, and the 
burthens, incident to it, entailed on France. He seems to con- 
sider Charlemagne as having worked, like Napoleon, for his own 
and his family's aggrandizement, more than for the present happi- 
ness, or the permanent reformation of his people. Certain it is, 
that the age immediately after this great legislator and founder of 
an empire was even more deplorably lost in anarchy than those 
in which the insensate Merovingians had worn their unhonoured 
crown. But from this anarchy, which came on with rapid steps 
under Charles the Bald, sprung up in the tenth century a reno- 
vation of society on a different basis, a phoenix out of the ashes of 
the ancient Franco-Gaulish monarchy, the feudal system. ' The 
third volume of this work displays to us the ruin of France under 
the descendants of Charlemagne ; the ravages, almost unresisted* 
of the Normans ; the dissolution of all legislative and supreme 
authority ; and the silent establishment of feudal principalities, as 
yet so nearly independent as scarcely to own the subordination 
which that word implies. 
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The oriipn and consequent antiquity of the feifdal tenures have 
been notonously the subject of much controversy. M. Sismondi 
places himself very decidedly with those who reduce it to the 
lowest aera. " Pendant toute la dur6e de la premiere race^ i^us 
ne trouvons aucune trace de feodalit6/' (vol. i. p. 408.) We should 
extremely hesitate to concur in this position. What was the 
essential characteristic of a fief or estate held by a feudal tenured 
It was the obligation to recognize a superior lord, by whom the 
fief had been, or was supposed to have been> granted^ and to 
.render him service, especially military service, in return. Now 
■we know that the 'German chiefs had followers, whom they at- 
tached to themselves by presents, even before they had land to 
five ; we know also that the kings and others granted lands in 
'ranee very liberally under the name of benefices to those who 
were called their antrustions or leudes; that these benefices, ori- 
ginally held for life, or possibly on a more precarious footing, 
were by the treaty of Andely in 5S9> by the edict of Clotaire iL 
in 615, and through the operation of the gradual aggrandizement 
of the aristocracy, changed into hereditary possessions. Why 
were they so freely given, except with the view of some advantage 
to the donor? In an age of violence, where power, wealth, life 
and liberty themselves, stood in perpetual jeopardy, what resource 
could be more natural than the aid of friends, though dependants, 
of a superior stamp to peasants and slaves, accustomed to the use 
of arms, and willingly bound to employ them for their lord and 
themselves? If this necessity produced universally the feudal 
ties of the ninth and tenth centuries, as all agree, is it not reason- 
able that, at least in some instances, they should have been known 
in the si^th and seventh, a period only one degree less lawless 
than that of the Carlovingiau kings? When, therefore, M. Sis- 
mondi says that we find no trace of feudal tenures under the first 
race,he can only mean that we do not find miUtary service men- 
tioned as incident to benefices, ejther in the historians, or in the 
forms of Marculfus, which are nothing else than precedents for 
the notaries to follow, in drawing up grants of estates. But the 
negative proof from the silence of historians, even if it be alto- 
geUier such as as he conceives, is by no means decisive, since 
they are often brief, and always defective in a high degree ; and 
that from Marculfus is still less so, inasmuch as we believe no 
grant of a fief, in the very height of the military system, contains 
an allusion to it; the common usage and condition of the tenure 
speaking for itself. 

It may be observed also, that the way had been prepared for 
feudal service in the Roman provinces by an institution of the 
empire itself; the grant of lands to legionary soldiers, (milites 
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limitanei^) under the express condition of defending the frontier 
against the barbarians. Du Bos is of opinion, that when Coo^ 
stantine removed the Roman legions from the Rhine into dis- 
persed quarters^ he must have assigned lands to them which ikey 
could cultivate in these inland parts. Such allotments would 
both be in themselves the elements of a feudal system, and would 
suggest the facility and advantage of extending it. If indeed we 
could rely on a passage quoted by this writer from St. Augustin, it 
would be hard to resist the conclusion, that feudal tenures existed 
even in the Roman empire about the year 400, in as full perfection, 
though of course not so general, as they did six centuries after- 
wards. " Notum est," says that father of the church, " quod 
milites saeculi beneficia temporalia a temporalibus dominis ac- 
cepturi, prius militaribus sacramentis obligantur, et dominis suis 
fidem se servaturos profitentur." This is quoted from his first 
sermon on the vigil of Pentecost. But whether tliis discourse be 
genuine we will not pretend to say ; though we are not aware of 
any reason for doubting it, except the total incongruity of the 
above passage with any received theory. 

It seems, therefore, probable, that beneficiary grants of land 
implied from the beginning a duty of assisting the donor in war, 
whether he might be the king or a subject lord. These became 
much more frequent from the time of Charles Martel; and it is 
very likely that the obligation was then more specifically and 
absolutely imposed. Sub-infeudation was the natural conse- 
quence ; what was expedient for the sovereign, who might to a 
certain extent command the service of alodial proprietors, ws» 
much more so for those who had no such supremacy. Next 
ensued the great commutation of alodial into feudal tenures, by 
which, in the ninth and tenth centuries, most of what remained 
from the Teutonic democracy was extirpated in France ; and the 
very names of Rachinburgii and Arimanni, Centenarii and De- 
cani were made food for antiquaries. If the feudal tenures par- 
tially were ancient, as wc think they were, the feudal system, or 
scheme of laws and customs which ruled and kept together the 
commonwealth, was undoubtedly not established till the tenth 
century. 

Averse as M. Sismondi always shows himself to all aristocrati- 
Cal tyranny, he has too much good sense to lament the exchange of 
that nominal independence, which left the small alodialists open 
to oppression, for the real protection which vassalage afforded 
them. He leaves such theorists as Mably to fall in love with an 
Utopian liberty which in barbarous times has either not existed 
at all, or has not been worth the cost. In the feudal system, he 
justly sees the salvation of Europe. Under the reign of Charles 
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die Bald, the Noftnun pirates almost every summer, braving tfa^ ' 
sea iQ their light coracles, sailed up the Seine, the Somme, or the ' 
Loire, and devastated the best part of France almost without 
resistance. It is said by a contemporary, that in the space con- - 
tained between the sea, and aii imaginary line drawn through ' 
Pans, Orleans, Bourges, and Clermont, there was not a city or 
village that had not experien<Bed their ravages. Yet their parties * 
were generally composed of a few hundreds, before whom the* 
children of the Franks gave way in dastardly trepidation. M. ! 
Sismondi thinks it almost necessary to apologize to his French 
readers for describing this want of courage in their ancestors. In- 
fact, however, the Normans were a very formidable race ; and' 
their ravages in England, under the name of Danes, were almost 
equally terrible. It is needless to say, that mere superiority of 
numbers never avails a nation ignorant of the art of war. But 
the primary cause of this inability in the French to defend them- 
selves was the state of their government, which still retained so 
much of the majesty of Charlemagne, that men looked up to it 
for protection, or rather knew not where else to look. It was 
this helpless misery which drove them to those processions of 
relics, to that faith in miracles, to all that swelled the pride and 
riches of the church in this worst and darkest hour of the middle 
ages. Abandoned of all earthly aid, they deserve no derision for 
drawing hope from the only star that seemed to shine out of the 
gloom; if the bones of a saint did not compel the Normans tof 
retire, it could at least do no harm to try the experiment; a secu- 
rity which does not attend all human devices to avert mischief. 
But it was much better to try the effect of concert and courage ; 
and this was done by means of feudal compacts. It is well 
known that the hereditary succession of governors of provinces, 
where there were lineal descendants, was fully sanctioned by a 
capitulary of Charles the Bald, in 877 ; and this, relatively to the 
monarchy, is considered as the great epoch of the feudal system. 
It was not, however, until some time afterwards, that these coun- 
ties passed altogether as private inheritances, or that the alodial 
proprietors came generally, for they never did so universally, into 
the feudal bonds. The ninth century, M. Sismondi observes, 
destroyed the ancient France ; the tenth created a new one* 

The interval between Charlemagne's sovereign monarchy and 
Ae substitution of a feudal confederacy for it, is distinguished by 
the aggrandizement of the church. National and provincial coun- 
cils held the place of diets. Pepin, indeed, and Charlemagne, 
had prepared the way for this ; and their diets acting as councils, 
so that more than half the capitularies relate to matters of eccle- 
siastical discipline, the nation was prepared to see the form in- 
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verted without perceiving the difference. The first 'Carlovin- 
gians ruled by the means of their bishops, their successors 
were ruled by them. France, under Charles the Bald, became, 
as Mr. S. truly says, a theocratic republic. The noble families 
were so generally extinct or decayed, that we scarcely find any 
historical names among them; and the church offering a more 
brilliant political career, with no imperative check on their licen- 
tious, and none at all on their rapacious passions, men of strong 
character were induced to enter it as the best field of ambition. 
The bishops now began to control the vices of kings; the unjust 
divorce, the scandalous polygamy, the unbounded libertinism, 
which had passed with little notice, or even been connived at in 
some who were almost held as saints, drew down remonstrances, 
menaces, and excommunications on the more timid sinners of the 
ninth century. The popes of this age were not slack in arrogat- 
ing that indirect power, as their advocates term it, in temporals, 
which later times saw more mature, and the prelates at home vied 
with them in ambitious encroachments. The most striking in- 
stance of this kind is the erection of the kingdom of Aries, in fa- 
vour of Boson, in 879, by the sole choice of the bishops, in a diet 
convoked by Pope John VIII. Some counts and lay lords ap- 
pear to have been present, but so little respected, that they were 
not called upon to sign the act of election, to which were affixed 
the names of six archbishops and seventeen bishops ; nor is the 
consent of any one else mentioned in it. They merely declare 
that, having assembled to discuss the best means of defending 
their churches, which are exposed to divers enemies, they have 
elected a worthy person to be king. It is, however, to be re- 
membered, that government must be had by some means or other, 
and the total inefficiency of the laity, from the monarch down- 
wards, in this period, is perhaps a sufficient, and certainly a plau- 
sible excuse, for much that would be insufferable as a precedent. 
The three next volumes of this important work comprise the 
period between the accession of Hugh Capet, in 987, and that of 
St Louis, in 1226, marked by the predominance of the feudal 
aristocracy. In the four reigns of Hugh himself, Robert, Henry 
I., and Philip I., there was, properly speaking, no French mo- 
narchy, nor any one current of national history. The materials 
are accordingly very scanty. A thick obscurity rests over the lat- 
ter part of the tenth century and half that which followed. The 
circumstances which raised Hugh Capet to the throne are imper- 
fectly known, and his character still more so; but it sufficiently 
appears that no extraordinary qualities earned this elevation. The 
author takes rather a malicious pleasure in quoting from a visiter 
of the next age, genus valde inante reperitur obscurum, andevea 
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in repeating the lineiB of Dante, which describe the founder of the 
third dynasty as the son of a butcher. But as he was undeniably 
son, grandson^ and great nephew of thr.ee of the greatest men in 
France, the two latter of whom, Robert and Eudes, have always 
kept their place in the first list of kings, it is of little consequence 
even to those whose pride might take an interest in the question, to 
inquire whether those brothers were not also sons of Robert the 
Bold, who appears to have been invested by Charles the Bald 
with the dominions we find them to have afterwards possessed; 
and we believe few antiquaries at present would be positive in 
tracing the genealogy any higher. The house of Bourbon can 
on no supposition be deprived of the honour of being the most 
indisputably ancient, in masculine descent, throughout Europe. 

It might be anticipated, that the poverty of historical records, 
and the uninteresting nature of die petty facts they preserve in 
this eleventh century, would hardly enable M. Sismondi to de- 
vote an entire volume, the fourth of his series, to so barren a pe* 
nod. But he has made it by no means the least valuable, where 
all have great value. The condition of society, according to his 
view, began to improve. Even the private wars, which were jus- 
tified by the acknowledged right of each lord^ and which the prac- 
tice of fortifying castles, introduced chiefly in the preceding age, 
rendered frequent, had many good effects; they restored, of course, 
the martial character, they made the lords more anxious to pro- 
tect their own tenantry, and apt to exact little more than personal 
service ; they encouraged marriage, and replenished the popula- 
tion still faster than they exhausted it. The institutions of chi- 
valry and tournaments, the formation of the French and Proven-, 
^al languages, the first poetry of the Troubadours, the increased 
luxury and magnificence of the nobles, the establishment of some 
principles of Justice and liberty in the towns, and the germ of their 
corporate privileges, belong to the same age, and furnish mate- 
rials for those pleasing digressions from the course of narration^ 
which the author generally prefixes to each chapter. The follow- 
ing extract is a fair average specimen of his comprehensive spirit 
of remark and his copious eloquence : — 

''The institutions which stamped the character of the middle age were, 
during the eleventh century, gradually receiving fresh developement ; 
France became daily more and more heroic and chivalrous in appearance ; 
such remembrances in the present day flatter our imagination, and we re- 
gret that these poetical times are gone, even while we admit the full ex* 
tent of. the baroarism with which they are impressed. Our eyes, it is 
true, find it difficult to distinguish at that epoch the French nation, a na- 
tion humbled, suflfering, and enslaved -, the nobility, which at that period 
had itself become a second nation, alone attracts our attention. In fact, 
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as ia that order, a -numerons family was a neans of acquiring' power, all 
the marriages were fruitful^ all the sons married early, and founded ireah 
families equally prolific with those of their fathers 5 consequently the 
race of nohles multiplied with all the rapidity which the principle of 
population can admit of, when there is no circumstance to check it. As 
the nohles were almost numerous enough to occupy the military pro- 
fession exclusively, they have almost exclusively occupied the attention of 
the chroniclers, to whom battles afforded the only subjects of narration j 
nevertheless, the distance between them and the inferior classes was not 
then so great as it had been. While the rapid partition of ancient patri- 
monies compelled the gentleman to be satisfied with a much smaller por- 
tion of land than formerly, the burghers were daily adding to tneir 
wealth by commerce and manufactures 5 the different ranks were brought 
more into contact, and the nobles, jealous of the rise of these new men, 
endeavoured to keep themselves separate from them by the erection of 
artificial barriers. 

** It is certain^ that in the preceding centuries, nobility was nothing 
else but tbe actual exercise of a power necessarily attached to extensive 
territorial possessions. That man was either a noble or a notable, who 
attracted general observation by the number of his serfs or his attend- 
ants, and by the great extent of his domains. But when the nobles were 
sufficiently multiplied, and frequently poor enough to have no longer any 
thing notable, they were so much the more anxious to be distinguished 
from their other fellow citizens by something exclusively their own, 
something which even they themselves could not communicate, and 
t^hich should distinguish them as a foreign race, amidst the rest of the 
people. A scrupulous attention to genealogies and to purity of blood 
began therefore about this period. Before this time, all who bad the 
appearance of being powerful and wealthy were acknowledged as nobles ; 
but from the middle of the eleventh century, birth alone constituted 
nobility, to the exclusion of riches and power. 

^' The distinction of races and the purity of blood are not ideas upon 
which one can lay any stress when no family recollections are preserved, 
and the study of genealogies is necessarily connected with certain literary 
and historical studies. With the eleventh century began the desire 
of becoming acquainted with the actions of the ancestors of each family, 
not certainly for the purpose of deriving instruction from their example, 
but to make them a subject of pride 3 an importance was attached tp past 
events which they had never before possessed, because they becam^ the 
cause of present grandeur, and it may be imagined that a gentlenum 
would have some advantage in learning to read, seeing that it enabled him 
to become acquainted with the titles and the alliances of his house." — 
vol. iv. p. 366. 

The royal authority, which had been totally disregarded in the 
far greater part of France for the first four reigns of the Capetian 
family, began to revive with Louis VI., called the Fat. As long 
aft the name of king survives, there is always an indefinite notion 
of right to power; a notion which, even where a system of con- 
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uliturinanl law iias been established* it is sonetimes difficult to 
restrain within due bounds* and which* amidst the confused and 
iooofaerent usages of the eleventh century* was preserved in the 
hearts of the French as a theoretical principle. It seemed more 
natural* according to the prejudices that wait on names* to reckon 
the Dukes of Normandy and Guienne usurpers on the preroga- 
tives of the monarch, than what was as fairly to be urged* to set 
down the self-elected Hugh Capet and his progeny as usurpers on 
their more ancient and well-earned privileges. The interests of 
the nation.were of course little considered as the standard of right 
in government. Whether these interests gained or lost more by 
die restoration of the king's authority in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, is perhaps not an easy problem. The exertions of 
IfOuis VI. to chastise the petty tyrants of the Isle of France* and 
to protect the newly-formed communes against vexation* were 
meritorious and salutary. But nothing was done towards the for- 
mation of a justly limited monarchy; no right was guaranteed* no 
exorbitance of royal powe^ repressed; the privileges which, 
though inconvenient and in some respepts mischievous* sprung 
out of a spirit of liberty, were lopped away without the substitu- 
tion of any others; the monarchy became despotic* in principle 
and effect* within its continually increasing domains ; so that our 
choice is hi fact to be made between lawless violence and cold- 
blooded rapacious oppression. 

The fifth and sixth volumes are chiefly occupied by the long 
wars of LfOuis VII. and Philip Augustus* against the bouse of 
Plantagenet* and by the crusades against the counts of Toulouse, 
as sup{K>sed protectors of the Albigenses. No modern writer, 
unless it be the Benedictines Vich and Vaissette* in their History 
of Languedoc, has displayed so amply those bloody triumphs of 
persecution ; none certainly with such unrestrained indignation. 
The church of Rome and the kings of France seldom find much 
favour in M. Sismondi's eyes ; and it cannot be supposed that he 
would spare them in their deepest guilt. The following passage 
is worth the consideration of those who may be tempted* on what- 
ever side, or from whatever motive* to play witB religious bigotry 
as they do with the common passions and petty interests of man- 
kindi— 

" The ruin of so fine a country 3 the contrast between its past opu- 
lence and its present desolation ; the recollection of its festivals* its tour- 
naments, its courts of love assembled in every castle 3 of the troubadours, 
%ht jongleurs, and the minstrels* visiting by turns the noble lords and no- 
ble ladies* feasted on their arrival, l^ed with presents on their depar- 
%\ixfi', and the sight of scaffolds, of deserted villages* and bouses in flames, 
would have very soon made a jfeeling of deep compassion succeed to the 
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hoRDri of war, had any other cauae than xtligioiK fimalidtm put i 
into. the hands of the crusaders. 

*' Those who committed so many enormities were not generally 
wicked men ; they came from that part of Burgundy and the north of 
France where crimes have ever been rare, where long-cherished ran- 
cour, hatred, and revenge, are passions almost unknown, where the unfor- 
tunate are always sure to find compassion and relief ; the crusaders 
themselves were continually giving each other proofs of generosity, assist- 
ance, and compassion, but in their eyes heretics were regarded as out of 
the pale of the human race. Accustomed to confide their consciences to 
their priests, to listen to the orders from Rome as to a voice from heaven, 
never to submit to the judgment of reason any thing connected with the 
faith, they internally cherished, as a laudable feeling, the horror with 
which these sectarians inspired them; they fancied themselves better 
Christians, and actuated by greater zeal for the glory of God exactly in 
proportion as they laboured more ardently for their destruction; if they 
experienced emotions of pity or terror while assisting at their punishment, 
this was in their eyes a rebellion of the flesh, of which they hastened to 
relieve their consciences at the penitential tribunal, and for which 
they felt remorse until their priests had given them absolution. Woe be 
to men whose religion is completely perverted ! their most virtuous sen- 
timents lead them entirely astray; their zeal is transformed into ferocity ; 
their humility betrays them to the perfidious directions of the forgers by 
whom they are guided ; their charity Itself becomes bloodthirsty ; they 
sacrifice those by whom they dread to be infected ; it is a baptism of 
blood which they require to save some of the Lord*s elect. 

" At no time, however, were more energetic means adopted to perplex 
the understanding and corrupt the human heart. That is a most super- 
ficial and erroneous judgment which condemns nations in the mass for 
the crimes committed among them. The more the truth of history is 
displayed, the more horrors does it reveal which are chargeable on every 
great society of men ; but, even if they were all known, no one nation 
would have much to reproach another with ; let no one, therefore, pride 
itself because every thing has not been told of it. As to the persecution 
of the Albigenses, it was not exclusively imputable to the French ; the 
Italian Innocent III. set it on foot, and it was he who bestowed the re- 
ward of it ; he was incessantly whetting the sword of the executioner by 
means of his legates and his missionaries ; the two Spaniards, the Bishop 
of Ozma and St. Dominic, the founders of the Inquisition, first taught the 
art of spying out those whom the priests afterwards bound to the stake ; 
the Germans, obedient to the call of their monks, proceeded to take part 
in this work of extermination, even from the extremities of Austria ; 
finally, the English Matthew Paris bears testimony to the zeal of his 
countrymen for the same cause, apd of their triumphant joy for the 
miracle (so he termed the massacre of Beziers), which avenged the 
cause of the Lord." — vol. vi. p. 367. 

The.third part of this work brings down the history from the 
accession of Louis IX. to that of Philip of Valois, in 1328. 
Notwithstanding the very decided want of predilection for kings 
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o«r citbeQ of-G^n^Ta uniformly ex^ibits^ and his little^ 
sjminithy with any thing which borders on superstition, he is not 
deficient in justice to the virtues of St. Louis, which is the more 
to the credit of his candour, as those very virtues, and the whole 
course of the canonized monarch's domestic government, led more 
than any thin^ else to the perfect establishment <^ absolute 
power. But it may seem at first sight more extraordinary, to 
find an author, so irreconcilably opposed to superstition and eccle« 
siastical influence, and in general so incapable of sympathy with 
the spirit of those times, become the advocate of St. Louis's cru- 
sade, and of all similar expeditions, in a rather long and elaborate 
dissertation. After admitting that there was no pretext for at- 
tacking the Mahometan monarchy merely on account of their dif- 
ferences in religion^ he rests his vmdication on a very questionable 
theorem in political ethics : — 

'* A motive more universal, more warmly felt, and still more worthy 
of our sympathy, had made the Christian world take arms ; this was the 
horrible treatment which the Christians experienced in the countries sub- 
ject to the Mussulman sway. The massacre of the whole population of 
a great city had, on more than one occasion, made Christendom rise up 
en masse to avenge the atrocity. Whenever the Latins took arms against 
the Mussulmans, the relation of the outrages to which the Christian 
subjects of the latter were exposed, animated the zeal of all who as- 
sumed the cross. The interaal government of the Mussulmans, even 
when at peace, in the countries which acknowledged their sovereignty, 
appeared to our ancestors sufficient motive for a renewal of hostilities; 
This motive, which had a constant influence on the crusades, is con^ 
nected with a fundamental question of public law, not yet decided, and 
upon which we conceive ourselves called,, by the events which we have 
related, as well as by those which we shall have still to relate, to attempt 
to throw some light. Tbe question is that which b now called the right 
of interference. 

" Several publicists, among whom there are friends of humanity and 
philosophers, have told us, ' Every nation is master within itself; we 
must respect the sovereignty of other governments, if we wish that other 
governments should respect ours. Whatever may ^ the tyranny these 
exercise over their own subjects, we never have any right to call them 
to account for it.* It seems to. us, on the contrary, to be more just and 
more wise to lay it down that no man — that no association of men — has 
a right to commit crimes at home, with impunity ; that every nation is 
call^ upon to assist in the maintenance of the established laws of huma- 
nity, when they are violated by acts of odious tyranny, or revolting 
ferocity j for these laws are long anterior to the rights of political soci- 
eties, almost all of which are founded on conquest or violence. Nations 
may and must calculate the dangers to which they may expose them- 
selves, by interfering in the afiairs of their neighbours, in order to vin- 
dicate the laws of humanity $ but if they offer no resbtance to their vio- 
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bHioD^ it must hj^ attiiboted to a vtgnd lo tbfcir.own coa^eaymcn^ wbA 
not to the rightfi of the ofiieDding nations.''-*<-vol. tii* p. 221 . 

M. Sismondi proceeds to dilate on this braock of the law of 
nations, in a manner which explains so clearly to the reader what 
is really in the author's mind, that he might have spared himself 
the following sentence : — Les Tares se sont mis en deliors de Us 
M)cipte humaine aujourd!hui par Its massacres de Sew et dlpsara. 
lis <mt dotme u tous les peuples le droit de les arrtUr et deles 
pmir. 

- It is impossible^ in our opinion, to lay down a principle more 
likely to be abused^ or even more sure, if habitually acted upon, 
to enhance the miseries of mankind to an incalculable extent, than 
this right of intervention to rescue the oppressed, and to chastise 
the oppressor. If. mankind had a right to punish the Turks for 
the massacre of Scio, why not the Russians for that of Praga, 
why not the Duke of Savoy formerly, for that of the Vaudois ? 
What is the amount of butchery which is to justify a crusade ? 
If the murder of ten thousand Greeks is a good cause of war, why 
not that of one diousand, or one hundred ? Nor is this reason- 
ing, ratione mentis acervi, so captious here as it may sometimes 
be. For we may be sure that states will seldom rush into these 
wars of moral vengeance without some less pure motives ; and if 
the law of nations be intended, as surely it ought to be, to furnish 
the best guarantee it can furnish against cupidity and injustice, it 
is of some importance that its rules should not be so indefinite as 
to lend pretexts to those encroaching qualities it is meant to with* 
stand. But, if hmnsnity is to be our polar star in framing the 
tode, what is the value of that humanity which seeks to multiply 
die occasions of warfare ? . Let any man cast up as well as he oan 
the amount of suffering which a single campaign upon the gigantic 
scale of modern hostilities adds to the dark pages of ill ; — the fruits, 
for example, that a war, hailed by M. Sismondi and his friends, 
has already produced, — and he will be. very slow to let slip those 
do|;s of hell, whose steps are almost always accompanied by more 
guilt and misery than all the other scourges of our race. 

The compilation that bears the name of the Establishments of 
6U liouis, has been justly considered as tending to substitute an 
absolute authority of the crown for those feudal customs which it 
partly records and partly infringes. M. Sismondi observes, that 
the tbeoiy, which ascribes this to a deliberate policy, laying co- 
vertly die foundations of future power, bestows on the sainted 
king a sagacity to which he can make no claim, at the expense of 
the integrity which was his real boast, and thinks that in the re- 
straint of private wars and trial by combat, he was only guided by 
It pious zeal to prevent sin and scandal. But, admitting this to a 
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coBuderable extent, it ma; sliU be true, that tboee lawyers and 
eounsc^lprB irho must have chiedy been.conceraed in compiling 
the new code, had a natural desire to enhance the royal authority 
which they administered, at the expense of the aristocracy* It is 
at all ev^its certain, that the former took a prodigious flight^ in 
^y years after the death of St. Louis; and -that as early as the 
reign of his grandson, Philip the Fair, the nation bad abundant 
experience of despotism in its worst fruits, — exorbitant taxes, 
adulteration of the coin, unjust and tyrannous condemnations. 
Whether these new evils were greater or less than those of th^ ' 
feudal system in their effect on the general welfare, may be per- 
haps doubtful; they make certainly a more odious appearance 
in the pages of history. 

It will readily be supposed, that. Philip the Fair, nearly the 
worst of the many detestable sovereigns who have sprung from the 
loins of Hugh Capet, is pourtrayed in dark colours by this histo- 
rian. !&^en in bis famous dispute with Boniface VIII., where be 
bas been generally celebrated as the champion. of the GalUcan li- 
berties, M. Sismondi is found on the pope's side. In the great 
process against the Ten^plars, he entertains no doubt that the ktter 
were unjustly sacrificed; but without a very critical examination 
oi the. question, which indeed, whatever may have passed through 
his own qpiind, it .is npt much his habit to present to his readers. 
We very much incline to the same conclusionsj tliough the whole 
di^euUy of the c^se seems not to have been bitheito removed. 
A flight sketch of the reasonmg to which the facts lead, may not 
be «n irrelevant d^e^sion in. this, place. 

The 'Knights of the Temple, instituted as a miUtai^ order for 
the defence of the Holy Land, in 1 124, had- acquired vast estates 
in almost every part of Europe. By the possession of this wealth, 
and by a luxurious enjoynoent of it, they had for a Jong time be- 
come unpopular^ or at least obnoxious to reproach. After the 
lo^s of Acre, in 129£, the remnant of those: knights who had de- 
fended Piilestine, retired to Cyprus, whence the grand master, 
Jacques de Molay, had been summoned by the Pope, a year be- 
fete the storm broke upon his order, on preteape of coiicerting 
veans for a new erusade, and for a umon ef the Templars with 
tiie Kmghts of St* John. It is uilnecessary to mention the strange 
and atrocaous charges which were preferred, in the first instance 
certainly by persons of no; credit, against the whole order* .The 
probability or improbability of these, so far as we are competent 
to judge at present, will depend on the nature of the charges 
tbenselvea, on the evidence l^ which. they were supported, on the 
views and characters of those concerned in the tnaland prosecu- 
tion, and ^n the opinion generally bdd by contemporaries* 

1. The crimes imputed to the Templars were of the most 
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odious and -almost inconceiTable turpitudci such as we are natu-* 
rally reluctant, without the fullest proof, to admit. Yet it is hard 
to saj how far human nature/ especially in secret societies, may 
be depraved ; and unfortunately there are too many instances, if 
not quite parallel to what is related of the Templars, yet ap- 

?roaching so near to it, as to prevent our absolute disbelief, 
^arts, however, of the accusation are perfectly absurd ; such as 
the worship of a large gilded head, and the appearance of the 
devil in the guise of a cat. This idolatry, too, was charged upon 
them as connected with Mohammedism, and as having been en- 
joined by a sultan on one of the grand masters, who was his 
prisoner; a calumny, with respect to that religion gross enough, 
but by no means unusual in the middle ages, when the worship 
of false gods was currently imputed to its disciples. 

2. The evidence upon which so many Templars suffered the 
most cruel deaths, and their order was abolished, came principally 
from their own lips. Nearly three hundred knights confessed, 
in the whole or in part, the crimes ascribed to their fraternity. 
These confessions were, however, extorted by the severest tor- 
ments, under a commission appointed by Philip, and were made 
public only by its means, so that we have not the best assurance 
of their authenticity. . In one instance, at least, the grand master, 
Jacques de Molay, charged his judges with falsifying his deposi- 
tion, though he had undoubtedly made an avowal unfavourable 
to the order ; since it is of this weakness that he testified his re- 
pentance on the memorable day of his death. Several of those 
examined did not swerve from the assertion of their innocence, 
even through these torments; a greater number retracted tlie 
confessions thus extorted; and fifty-four were burnt in one 
day at Paris, all protesting their innocence in the midst of 
the flames. The most perplexing part of the evidence, however^ 
is the confession made by seventy-two Templars, to Clement V., 
at Avignon, without torture ; after which the pope appeared to 
enter much more strictly into the persecution than at first.-— 
(Rymer, iii. 101.) 

There seems to be one very strong argument against the truth 
of the accusation. The crimes ascribed to the Templars were 
not supposed to be peculiar to those of France ; it was an order 
dispersed through Christendom, with one system of govemment,- 
and one set of initiatory ceremonies. If the Templars of France 
therefore were guilty, those of England, Spain, and Germany^, 
could not have been less so. But though an inquisition was set 
on foot in each of those countries, and a strong disposition mani- 
fested to take possession of their wealth, no charges were sub- 
stantiated against them. It was only in France, and in Provence, 
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a country infldenced by the courts of Paris and'ATignoni tliat 
they were condemned. If v/e look at the Processus Temphiri* 
onim in Wilkins's Concilia^ live shall see that nothing in the evi-^ 
dence, except a very little on hearsay, militates against an abso- 
lute acquittal of the English knights. It would be said, perhaps, 
by some of their enemies, that, as torture was not employed, the- 
prisoners were sure not to confess what was true ; to which it 
may be sufficient to answer, that, when torture was employed, 
they were yery likely to confess what was false. 

3. The greatest difficulty seems to be, how to account for the 
conduct of Clement V. in this persecution, whose interests would 
naturally render him averse to it. The Templars, like all other 
regular orders, were much connected with the holy see, and had- 
received extensive privileges from it. Accordingly, the pope ap- 
pears, at the commencement, to have shown much reluctance, 
and, indeed, to have opposed the king's measures very decidedly, 
till the investigation was transferred from lay to spiritual judges. 
But afterwards he fell into them with equal earnestness, and 
finally abolished the order at the council of Vienne, without, or 
rather against, the consent of that assembly. Nor is there any 
reason to surmise, that he was actuated by avaricious motives, 
though it is said that he gained something out of the forfeiture. 
The most plausible conjecture is, that he was intimidated by 
Philip, who exercised great influence over him, and, early in the 
business, had written him a very menacing letter. As to the king 
himself, the prime mover in the whole proceeding, his violence 
and rapacity, shown throughout his reign, may lead us to believe 
him guilty of so enormous a crime as this persecution, from mo- 
tives of revenge or interest. The Templars had sided with Boni- 
face VIII. in his great quarrel with Philip; their power was sus* 
picious to an arbitrary monarch, their wealth tempting to a covet- 
ous one. But if he intended, as is probable, to convert the 
property of the Templars to his own use, he failed partly of his 
wishes. For the pope insisted upon its being transferred to the 
knights of St. John, to which the king was forced to consent, re- 
serving to himself two-thirds of their moveable estate for the 
expenses of the prosecution. In the end, both he and his sue-* 
cessor extorted large sums from that order before they released 
the Templars' estates, which had been sequestered on their first 
arrest. 

We do not readily give credit to such prodigious crimes as this 
of Philip ; yet it is not without a parallel in one of his own chil- 
dren, 'rhe lepers, from mere objects of charity, had become 
rich by estates granted to their hospitals. Upon a most ridiculous 
accusation of conspiring with the kings of Tunis and Grenada to 
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poitop »H (he M^eSb ui:ntiiiee^flieffi^uidiai»i^y people mieve seixad;- 
nmnbecs of tbembtmied alive, iiiid their lands confisoated to ^he 
cfowo* Ttia. wa«i m 1S21, under Philip the Long. The Jews' 
were involved in the same chaise, and indeed many of the perae* 
cittions against that people were equal in atrocity to tibat in vffaich 
the Teraiplars saffered. It- may be .remarked; that'a- fenious event* 
of .the last qentury bears. some analogy to the ruin of the Tem* 
plars. The Jesuits in various Catholic countries* withaot any 
specific charges, or on aacti as were evidently false, such as tW^ 
asiiaasination of the king of Portugal, were hurried into prisons 
or on board ships, and their order annihilated. A few ages before, 
it would have been thought necessary to suborn calumniators, and- 
extort confessions by the rack. But they fell, like the Templars, 
undermined by state jealousy and public dislike. In each in- 
stance, too, the court of Rome was made subservient to the inte- 
rests of princes at the expense of her own, and forced to destroy 
with her own hands institutions which she had sedulously and 
prudently encouraged. 

4. It only remains to inquire what was the judgment of the 
age wherein these occurrences took place. But, in fact, this is^ 
not very important, on account of the different prejudices which 
would influence contemporaries, and their imperfect means of 
discriminating the truth from studied or careless misrepresent 
tations. So far, however, as their opinions are valuable, they tell 
rather favourably for the Templars than against them. The 
Italian historians, who are numerous about that time, unite in 
representing the destruction of the Templars as a horrible con- 
spiracy c^ the king and pope. It must be owned that their rage 
against both, on account of the removal of the holy see to Avig* 
non, renders them exceptionable witnesses. The French and 
English, however, though cautious, do not write as if they gave 
implicit credit to the accusations. Walsingham, a century later, 
seems plainly to manifest a contrary feeling. They agree that 
the firm protestations of the djang Templars at Paris so impress- 
sed the minds of the spectators, that their ashes were collected as 
feUcs. 

We have little space left for the three last of these volumes, 
comprehending most part of the great contest between France 
and England. They begin with the question of female succes- 
sion, and the claims of Edward III. to the throne of Philip of 
Valois. This great point of public law had indeed been already 
tried on the deadi of Louis Hutin, when Philip the Long having 
assumed the title of regent during the queen's pregnancy, on the 
birth of a son who died in four days, procured himself to be con- 
secrated at Rheims, to the exclusion of the late king's daughter, 
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and with no regard to liis preTious agreement with ber untie the 
duke of Burgundy ; and having convened a partial assembly of 
the States at Parts^ .got from them a sanction to his possessioui 
and> as some say^ a declaration against the right of females to 
wear the crown. . This was grounded^ as is well known» on the 
supposed meanii^ of a dause in the code of the Salian Franks, 
whence the established rule has been denominated the Salic law. 
Before the reyolution, almost every French writer thought his 
loyalty to the reigning family concerned in maintaining this as a 
fundamental point of legitimacy. But M. Sismondi has none of 
such feelings in his composition. He plainly thinks^ and we have 
observed that others in the present age have thought also, that 
the exclusion of Louis Hutin's daughter was a mere act of vio« 
lence against the received usages of France. The claim of Ed*^ 
ward III. stood on less favourable, ground; aince it was necessary 
for him to maintain^ as much as his competitor, that females could 
not themselves inherit, while he set up the pretension of deriving 
a right through them ; and even in this he was met» at the time 
when he took up arms, though not at the moment of Philip's 
accession, by the superior right of Charles of Navarre, who had 
been bom of the daughter of Louis Hutin during that intervah 
It is justly observed by the author, that while .the nation had tm« 
bibed the strongest opinions in favour of legitimacy, or an inde^ 
feasible hereditary right to the throne, it had neither any settled 
rules to determine it, nor any tribunal sufficiently respected op 
authorized to secure its acquiescence in a peaceable adjudica- 
tion* The latter inconvenijence belongs indeed generally to such 
weighty questions; even setting aside the force, intrigue, corrupt 
tion, and prejudice which will commonly be imputed, either truly 
or by ourrent rumour, to any body of men who should take on 
them to decide on the right of succession, there is in persons of 
a high-flying creed in politics, a reluctance to acknowledge the 
competence of any tribunal in the case, or that they could be ab** 
solved from paying allegiance where, according to their own 
views, it may be due, by any fallible authority. Though the 
power of an English parliament, with the king at its bead, to 
alter the course of descent has been repeatedly enacted, and is^ 
strictly speaking, as much part of our constitution as the course 
of descent itself, we have met with those who have unequivocally 
and deliberately denied it. 

In the war of Edward IIL England had evidently no interest, 
or rather had the strongest interest against it. France, on the 
other hand, whatever might have been the merits of the consti- 
tutional question, had both her honour and her tranquillity inter 
rested in repelling the pretensions of a stranger. It seemed to be 
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naturally the war of a single person a^inst a nation. And so, in 
effect, it proved; but it was the war of the English nation 
against the king of France. For while our. country embarked 
with a blind enthusiasm, and a willing prodigality of blood and 
treasure in her sovereign's private quarrel, the French were 
divided, uncertain, lukewarm, and, on the whole, ready enough 
to accept the sway of the conqueror. Thus, at least, M. Sis* 
mondi ; though we think he puts the contrast rather too strongly, 
and forgets not only the gallant and numerous nobility, whom he 
is apt oddly to distinguish from the French nation, as if they 
formed no part of it, but the burghers of Calais and many other 
places, who showed no indifference. Great oppression, both 
fiscal and feudal, no doubt dispirited and checked the peasantry, 
and sometimes the citizens. The proofs of this tyranny are in 
no part of modern history more flagrant and undeniable than in 
that of France during the English wars. At every moment the 
admiration which chivalry with all its graceful virtues excites, is 
changed for indignation at some act of cruelty or injustice, not 
unfrequently proceeding from the same persons. Froissart directs 
our whole attention, as far as lies in his power, to the former, and 
throws the air of an old romance over the living picture of the 
fourteenth century. Not so the present historian, whose abhor* 
rence of a system of society, designed for the good only of kings 
and nobles, renders him perhaps a little unjust to its merits; and 
certainly, as we have hinted already, deprives his narrative of the 
bright and glowing colours by which he might have enlivened it. 
The few who appear favourably in his pages are such as have 
borne bad characters from his predecessors in history, such as 
Stephen Marcel, the famous coryphaeus of sedition at Paris,, and 
his compeer, Robert le Coq, bishop of Laon. He does not 
even give John, king of France, the credit which has always been 
attributed to him, of having returned into England in order to 
redeem his word, after the princes of the blood, who had been 
left as hostages, had broken theirs by escaping; and denies alto- 
gether the pretensions of Charles V. to the surname of Le Sage, 
which was bestowed on him by contemporaries, and which, in the 
sense of civil prudence, by comparison at least with his ancestors, 
seems no inapplicable denomination. Unlike former French an-* 
tiquaries, he rejects as frivolous the pretexts of this monarch for 
breaking the peace of Bretigny, by receiving the appeals of the 
nobility of Guienne from the court of Edward III., as if he had 
never renounced the feudal superiority of that province. 
- At the accession of Charles V I. in 1 380, " Europe,'' says the 
author, " had arrived at one of these critical epochs which have 
aeveral times recurred in the history of mankind ; epochs wlien 
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itttioiis awake^ pierceive the iovdidity of the title bj which their 
obedience has been chimed, and challenge their own rights ; they 
eiunine all authorities^ all superiorities ; they remind their rulers 
that they were only established for the sake of the common weal» 
sad call on them to show how far they fulfil this end, which is 
bodi their duty and their security for continuance/' Tbougli 
tfau is hardly applicable to the south of Europe, where nothing 
indicates the latter part of the fourteenth century as a remarkable 
crisis in the moral or political state of mankind, it is true that the 
insurrection of the Flemings, the disturbances of Paris, the rising 
of the viUeiDB in England, and the more constitutional resbtance 
of parliament to Ridbard II., justify in some measure the strong 
tone of M. Sismondi's language; especially when we consider 
also the simultaneous effect of Wicliffe's preaching, and of others 
who soon followed him upon the continent, in disturbing the 
great land*marks of prescriptive submission. Such themes are 
most congenial to the present author, whose narrative of the 
struggle sustained with courage, though not with success, by the 
Flemish cities against. their count and the king of France, is in- 
itructive and interesting. The following account of the victory 
obtained by the latter over the citizens of Ghent, under Philip 
d'Arteveld, at Rosebecque, £7th November, 138^, will afford a 
specimen of M. Sismondi's manner. The French army had 
passed the Lys, and Charles VI. had received the submission of 
Meoin, Ypres, and the whole of maritime Flanders. 

'' NdwithBtanding these reverses, Philip d'Arteveld did not lose 
coQiage; he learned that the commissioners whom he had sent to 
EaglfAid, instead of any effective aid, only broagbt him the beads of a 
trea^, which he was required to sien before he oonld obtain any assist- 
snoe. He felt therefore that his sme reliance must be on himself and 
his coontry. As soon as he was informed of the passage of tbe French 
at Comines, he quitted tbe camp before Oudenard, and repaired to 
Ghent, to assemble tbe rest of tbe militia of that city, of bis chatellenie, 
and of Bruges. Perhaps be would have done better had be confined 
this army within a fortified camp, and tired out tbe patience of tbe 
Frencby who would not have been able to support much longer tbe con- 
tiooal rains to wbtcb they were exposed, tbe Flanders mud, and tbe cold 
ef tbe end of November i but on the other hand, be could not reckon 
upon the constancy of tbe city of Bruges, which be bad himself disman- 
tled, nor upon the patience of bis militia, wbo were unwilling to quit 
their homes unless there was an immediate prospect of fighting, as well 
as deeply enraged at seeing the devastation of their country. Several 
defections he had already experienced, and be ran tbe risk of others, if he 
did not animate his party by some brilliant exploit. Tbe French army, 
after leaving Ypres, had proceeded to take post between Rosebecque and 
Rousaelaer. On the evening of Wednesday tbe 26tb of November, 
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Arteveld planted himself opposite to it^ between the Mont d*Or and 
Rosebecque ; be left a body of men before Ondenard, to continue the 
siege J but he had still under arms about 50»000 men^ armed most of 
them with mallets and iron pikes> and wearing as defensive armour iron 
hats^ hacquetons^ and leather gloves stiffened with whalebone. The 
militia of each chatellenie wore a different uniform; namely, striped 
coats of two colours. On Thursday the 27th of November^ about an 
hour before daybreak^ Arteveld drew up his army in battle array, behind 
a wide ditch just thrown up^ with the rear supported by a small wood of 
briars and broom. 

** The French army was not less numerous than that of the Fleming^, 
but much more formidable from its armour. Being almost entirely 
composed of the nobility and of gendarmerie who had dismounted kk 
order to fight, its lances were longer, and the soldiers' coats of mail 
covered them more completely. The constable Clisson, after reoon- 
noitring the enemy, made his vanguard the right wing, his rear-guard 
the left, and displayed the or^amme in front of the centre, in which 
were the king's uncles, and a great number of the nobility. 

" Meanwhile the Flemings, who had been under arms since an hour 
before daylight, were getting benumbed by the damn cold of a thick fog, 
which scarcely enabled them to see twenty yards before them. They de- 
manded with loud cries to be led to the attack, instead of being lefit 
to perish with cold. The ground on which Arteveld had drawn up his 
men was extremely well chosen to receive the attack ; but not having 
sufficient power over his countiymen to restrain their impatience, he 
consented to change the whole of his dispositions ; trusting to the same 
order of battle which had succeeded so well withi him at Bruges, be 
formed the whole of his army into a single square phalanx, rendered still 
more compact by engaging every soldier to attach himself to his neigli- 
bour, and recommending to them to march at an even pace, kiwerifi|^ 
their pikes, and turning neither to the right nor to the len. He btmseff 
took his station at one of the wings, in the midst of his brave men of 
Ghent, in whom he had the greatest confidence, and of wiiom there were 
nine thousand in his army^ immediately afterwards this dense mass 
marched forward at an even and firm pace, without uttering a single 
word. 

'' At the moment when the Flemings came up to the French, the 
artillery which covered their whole front made a discharge and killed a 
great number of soldiers ; and the Flemish phalanx, pouring immediately 
into the chasm which this occasioned, drove the French line several paces 
backward, lliey rushed forward with the impetuosity of boars, carrying 
their sharp pikes across the shoulder and chest. But their front being 
much narrower than that of the French, they consequently only fell upon 
the centre, which they completely broke through, while the two French 
wings, advancing from the right 'and left, proceeded to attack their 
€anks. It was then that Arteveld discovered, but too late, the inconve- 
nience of his manoeuvre, which, although it had succeeded against inex- 
perienced militia, was wholly unavailable against an army, in which each 
corps had able commanders, prompt in availing themselves of the ad- 
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vantages ofiiered to them. The whole flemish army, now forming but 
one nms, withowt any. space between the utAf^ corp^, ^onld tuX ^feftd 
iuelf on the sides. The (ong lances of the knights being directed agianst 
tbe flank of the phalanx, which was entirely uncovered, the fil^s ot the 
light and left giving way at the sides^ fell back one against the other, and 
tbe centre of this great body of con^batants being thus pressed on' each 
side, and crushed by the weight of the two French wings and ot its own 
soldiers, was suffocated and rendered incapable of makiqg the least nibve- 
ident. Thousiknds perished without receiving a wound, but meh^ly from 
being trampled to death. At the moment when the fWky cooMuenced, 
the sun pierced through the fog which covered the ground during the 
. morning J this the Brench. regaraed as a miracle effiected by the display 
df tiie or^amrns. From that . moment nntil the . totpi defeat ,of the 
£lemiogs» scarcely an hour and a half elapsed ; the column which ;had 
rushed upon tbe centre of the French army with so much impetuosity 
was now nothing better than a rabble rout, where scarcely a man, was 
able to move a limb, and waited for the death which he could noi in* 
flict. The knights, who hated and despised the insolent cOftaiUe against 
whom they had just been fightins, gave no quarter to any one j ' the 
niireeDary solilkrs, gveedy of the piili^eof these .iddi Fkniish bifrgfaeA, 
whose ' garments Ihey fancied vfere lined with gold> glided uiider JUe 
pikes to slay them with their knives^, withoiut encountering, the least ry^ 
sistance $ never had such a frightful massacre been seen in a battle. Th^ 
heralds-at-arms reported that they found upon the field of Rosebecque 
twenty-six thousand boclies, exclusive of those killed in the pursuit, * Th'e 
nine thousand men of Ghent perished to a man, and in the midst of them 
was found the body of Philip d'Arteveld ; the young monarch, who cctti- 
pleted his iburte^ntk year six daysaftetwards, bad offered a reward df 
ten francs to any one who should discover it. TheHoMily, fanded kbef 
were giving thkyou^ man a heroic. >eduealioii, by/accukotuiag hiss'^ 
the se scenes of carnage^ After contemplating for Acnse time.thci body of 
this raaityr of Flemish lib^y^ he ordered it to he su«p4iidfid fipma treei*' 
-i-vol. xi. p. 391.. . • .V \,\ . : ' .., 1./', ',: 

We tak€ leave df M, Sismoiidi, lis of lifrfend^ ^tk whom we 
have pleasantly and cordially travelled a Idng Journey,, bttt stiil 
whom nothing but the chances of iifie can prevent us from meet- 
iD^ again, and almost with an as^ucpnoe it^i.i^.wilfl bi^ at.ab ap- 
pointed time. Another Uvrauonmiy'be expected In a1sK>l»t twb 
years and a half, which seems tbe avemge term of this author's 
recurreoce, as one rather longer is of the last cornet*^* 
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Abt. II. — 1. Precis de fHistoire Littkraire da Pays Bas^ traduii 
du HoUandais de M. Siegenbeek, par H. S. Lebrocquy, 
Avocat. Gand. 1827. ISmo. 

2. Verhandeling van den Heer Willem de Clercq ter beantwoordr 
ing der vraage^welken invloed heeft vreemde Letterkunde,inz(m^ 
derheid de Italiaansche, Spaansche, Fransche en Duitsche, 

fehad op de Nederlandsche Taal en Letterkunde sints het 
egin der vijfiiende Eeuw tot op onze dagen? met den Gouden 
Eera>enmng bekroond en uitgegeven door de Tweede Klasse van 
het koninklijke Nederlandsche Instituut, &c. Tweede Druck. 
Amsterdam. 1825. 8vo. (Treatise of Mr. William de 
Clercq in reply to the Inquiry — what has been the Influence of 
Foreign Literature^ and particularly the Italian, Spanish, 
French, and German, on the Language and Literature of the 
Netherlands, from die commencement of the fifteenth century 
to the present time ? &c.) 

Mr. Sieoenbeek, the author of the work, with the title of the 
French translation of which, as likely to be more accessible to our 
readers, \i'e have headed the present article, is one of the most ex- 
tensively known of the literary men of Holland. The volume 
itself is a very useful compendium of Dutch literary history, with 
one drawback — a disposition rather too easily pleased, and more 
willing to set forth the beauties than to record the defects of his 
countrymen. Mr. Siegenbeek is an amiable, patriotic, exploring 
historiographer, who, without seeking to be eloquent, quietly 
points out the way to the inquirer, evidently acquainted, and ia 

food humour with every body, and with every thing he meets, 
lappy the authors who fall into such gentle hands ! It was he 
also who created that Orthography,* which was adopted by a de- 
cree of the government, and which has since become ahnost uni- 
versal in, the Netherlands. 

* Though much has been done, the orthography of the Dutch language can hardly 
be coniidered ai poaitiTelj fixed. A wittj writer, (Witsen Ge^tbeek.) and ooe who 
liw bkgnfkktd the Dutch poets with some severity, but much talent, saja — 

Spell—" Weield''---so sets up Siegenbeel^, and then 
(>>nies Bilderdjrl^, and flings it down again. 
He will have " Wareld'*— Tls a pretty quarrel- 
Shall / determine who shall wear the laurel ? 
Not 1 1--I Uke them both— and so I'll say 
*' Waeidd" — and each shall have his own dear way. 
Spel " Wereld" eischt de wet door Siegenbeek gegeven ; 

£n " Wareld" wordt door Bildeitljk. 
Als de echte spelling yoorgeschreven 

Wie ongelijk hebbe of gelijk 
Is me onverscfaillig. 'K wU met beiden vrienden blijven 
H neem belder fetters md, en lal dus ** Waereld" schrijven. 

Puntdichten, p. T, 
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Tlie second volume is the work of a man of industry and 
genius. Neither is he unknown to us; for we. Englishmen^ 
heard with amazement, some years ago, of an improvisatore 
who poured forth streams of beautiful and forcible poetry in the 
Nether-Dutch. That improvisatore was William de Clercq, and 
this work of his, which won — and deservedly won — a popular 
prize, contains irrefragable evidence of extensive reading, great 
sagacity, and generally of sound criticism* Against some of its 
decisions we might fairly and successfully appeal; they are those^ 
in which the ingenious writer has contented himself with a second-* 
hand acquaintance with some of the books of which he speaks. 
But no one can doubt that he has read much and thought much, 
and an essay like this, the first effusion of a youthful mind, is 
indeed and in truth, no trifling literary triumph. Its title very 
sufficiently explains its contents, and it will be found a very 
agreeable companion in an inquiry as to the merits, defects^ 
and peculiarities of Batavian literature. 

The remnants of a remote antiquity in Holland are few and 
scattered.* It has been in all time a country — the dispositions 
and the habits of whose people have been quiet as its inland 
waters, yet easily affected by external circumstances — too weak to 
be the arbiter of its own fate — and too closely hemmed in by 
mightier nations, not to feel every shock which agitated them. 
The ebb and flow of its political vicissitudes have swept away 
most of its national traditions. Of all the Teutonic branches 
the Netherlanders have preserved the smallest portion of the old 
popular literature. We have made many inquiries, and have not 
been recompensed by the discovery of a single fragment, com- 
posed in the spirit of those romantic compositions which for so 
many centuries were the heritage of the German and Scandina- 
vian nations. If the Minnesingers of the North, or the Trouba- 
dours of the South, ever wandered over the plains of Holland 
and Flanders, they elicited nothing national there. The interest 
of inquiry into the early literature of the Low Countries if 
almost wholly philological. The works of imagination that have 
come dovm to us have little poetry ; the ethical writings have 
little philosophy; the historical records have little authority. 
The light is only light because it is surrounded by darkness. 
It is idle, however, to be dreaming of what we might have had, 
instead of diligently using what we have. 

A few explanatory words are necessary, in order to explain 
what we mean by the literature of Holland. Up to a certain 

* Manj corioiis facts respecting ancient Holland are collected in Van Wjn's 
Hutarueht en Letterhundigi Avondstonden, Swo. Amsterdam. 1800. But the form of 
dialogue which the author has adopted is tiresome. 
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period, the languages of Holland and Flanders ^ere one and the 
same. The closer connection^ growing out of similarity of 
religion and geographical contact, with France, bad gradually 
undermined the language of Belgium ; and to such a degree has 
the French established itself, that through a great portion of the 
touthem Netherlands, it is deemed a degradation to read the 
works of Vondel or Bilderdyk; while many Flemings * have 
denied even the existence of a national tongue, employing French 
for all the purposes of social conversation and correspondence, 
and disdaining the use of the Flemish, except towards vassafis 
and servants. A patriotic Fleming, Willems of Antwerp, has 
lately endeavoured, and with success,* to vindicate his country's 
aneient language and literature. In truth, the father of the 
Dutch poetical school. Van Maerlant, and many of its most 
distinguished writers, were Flemings ; and down to the seven- 
teenth century, the names of Batavians and Belgians are blended 
without distinction. Since then only one Flemish work of re- 
putation has appeared — ^the Gramschap (De Ira) of the Jesuit 
jOe Meyer. But it is a curious fact that the Rhetoric Chambers, 
the schools of poetry of the Nethedanders during many cen- 
turies, have still their existence in Flanders — though in Holland 
they are wholly extinguished ; and among the lower cltasses, to 
this hour. Cats is the favourite and every-where-found author. 
It is not difficult to track the decline of the Low Dutch hi die 
Flemish provinces : the Dukes of Burgundy and their depen- 
dants opened the flood-gates to Gallic corruptions. In die 
provinces of Holland, redeemers were found to purify and 
establish the old language of the land — in Flanders none. The 
nobles hated the idiom of freedom, of commerce, of a com- 
monwealth; — the clergy yet more that of protestantism and 
free inquiry. A severe censorship rooted up every plant which 
patriotism had sown, and the ancient tongue of Belgium 

¥adually sunk into degradation and disuse. Under Maria 
heresa an attempt was made to fix the rules of the Flemish 
dialect, and a grammar edited for the use of schools. Instead of 
adapting that grammar to the then state of the language and 
literature of Holland, the author chose to invent a new ortho- 
graphy — to establish differences between the Dutch and Flemish 
tongues — to recognise the corruptions which the French had in- 
troduced ; in a word, he set up his Antwerp dialect, his own 
times, and himself, against the authorities of the Netherlands, of 
many ages, and of thousands of illustrious men. By die word 
Dutch, or more properly Low Dutch (Nederduitsch,) we must 

* VerhandHhtg aver de N^derduitsche Tool en Letterkunde, opaehieltfk in dg wydelyke 
Praviucien der KederUtnden, t volt. 8vo. 
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be understood to embrace Belgium and Holland equally, so long 
as the literary language of the two countries continued to be 
the same. 

There are few feelings stronger in Holland than that of con- 
tempt for the language of France. Its prevalence in Belgium is 
likely to be an insuperable bar, — if others were wanting, which 
assuredly they are not, — to any thing like a cordial co-operation 
between the northern and the southern states. Of the abhorrence 
with which the Dutch regard the French tongue, the following 
liiiea of Bilderdyk are an amusing example : 

Begone, thou bastard-^tongue ! so base^-^so broken — 

By hnman jackals and hyenas spoken ; 

Formed for a race of infidels, and fit ^ 

To laugh at truth — ^and soeptidze in wit; 

What stammenDg, snivelling sounds, which scarcely dare, 

Bravelv through nasal channels meet the ear — 

Yet helped by apes' grimaces — and the devil. 

Have ruled the world, and ruled the world for evil!* 

While the Latin prose writers of Holland had obtained a high 
reputation, and were exerting an extensive influence over the 
worid, how happened it that their poets were unknown — and in 
tmth, little worthy of notice? A very obvious reason is, that the 
intellect of the country, seeking to exercise itself on the widest 
field of fame or profit, would use the fittest instruments for that 
purpose — would choose the subjects which excited most atten- 
tion, and employ the language which could command the greatest 
number of listeners. Latin was the tongue of science, and as all 
mankind have a much deeper interest in the development of 
facts than in the exercise of the imaginative powers, minds of the 
highest order will rather aim to instruct than to amuse the world. 
But as respects poetry, the fancy does not easily clothe itself in 
the garb of a foreign language, however profoundly studied or 
thoroughly understood. Song is the natural breadiing of the 
mind — it can hardly wear any other garment than that of the 
habitual thoughts. In some of its departments care and labour 
may produce a beautiful result, just as a painter finishes a fault- 
kaa cloud* But the genuine poet rolls it forth in its grandeur-— 



Maar weg met u» o' tpraak van basterd klanken, 
Waaren Hljeen en valtcbe Scbakalt janken ; 
Verioocbnarea van af komst en geslacht, 
GeTormd voor tpot die met de waarheid lacbt : 
Wier staanilarij bij eenwig woordverbreken 
In't neuseehuil lich-telf niet vit durft spreeken : 
Veifocilijk Franseh ! alleen den daivel waard. 
Die net nw aapgegrijns aicfa meetter maakt van de aard. 
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he makes it not up of separate exquuite touches — it is first a cod* 
ception — then, and suddenly^ an existence. Again^ the political 
influence of Holland led its great men to occupy themselves widi 
ijubjects bearing an immediate relation to her position : — they be- 
came legislators for mankind—^their study was the law of nations 
— their morals were meant to be universal — their voice was *' to 
go forth to the ends of the earth." Then came the necessary re- 
action upon their universities : — Latin was established as the sole 
instrument of instruction, and to this day so far maintains its 
ground, that lessons on the literature of modem Holland are de* 
livered in tl\.e language of ancient Rome. When the influence of 
Holland declined — when it was easier to find readers in Holland 
than out of it — a new era arrived — books were written for the 
people : — but the Dutch people are few at the best, and the de- 
mand for literature is too small to give to men of letters the means 
of existence. The trade of authorship is unknown in Holland. 
There is, we believe, scarcely an instance of any man getting a 
livelihood by his literary productions. Meanwhile, it must be 
owned, the language of conversation has been grossly corrupted. 
It now overflows with French words and sounds — which are at 
open war with the Teutonic euphonies. The written Taal, or 
tongue, has to a great extent escaped the intrusion of these 
Gallic barbarisms; but as they are gradually pollutiDg the 
sources of purity, it would seem at first sight to be feared that 
the Dutch language, which has been the most untainted of the 
Germanic idioms, would become unworthy to be considered as 
the language of an independent people, and be flung aside as a 

i' argon of ill-assorted and incongruous sounds. A reformation is, 
lowever, taking place, and the language of conversation will 
probably henceforward assimilate itself more and more to the 
language of books. 

The remnants of old Dutch poetry are more ancient than any 
thing which exists in French, though not of so remote a date as 
some of our fragments of Anglo-Saxon antiquity. But manv of 
the Dutch writers seem disposed to claim some parentage in their 
language with that of Olfrid, the Benedictine Monk, of Weissen- 
burg, who published his rhymed version of the four Evangelists, 
under Louis the Debonnair.* It is a fusion of the whole into 



* A few lines will thow the very alight resembUnce between the Low Dutch of this 
period and the high Dutch of Olfnd, which he himself calls the ** Frenskisga Zongun," 
the Prankish tongue : — 

Sie hintarquamum gahun, 

loh sie alter imo eabun, 

Sih ununlorohun harto 

Sulicherojerto. 
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one histofy, a not uneonuiioii piictice, and one which was adopted 
by Maerlant» and in that very curious MS. in the Bnteh 
Miueum, which bears the titfe of i^ing Canute's Bible. But 
nothing is known to us which caa be deemed a specimen of the 
language of the Netherlands till the time of Maerlant. 

'rhe Rymbybel of Jakob van Maerlant, (who was bom in 1^5, 
and died in 1300,) which he completed- in 1£70, is one of the 
earliest and most curious productions in the Dutch language ; it 
is io fact a rhymed translation of Comestor's flistoria Scholastica. 
He frequently refers to earlier poets^r—to William Utenhove — Een 
prieiter van goeden lave — a priest of good fame, who translated 
the Bestiares of Guillaume. He speaks of the fables of Esop, 
rhymed by 

" Calfstaff and Noydekijn, 
In verses fair and fine ; — "* 

of Claes van Brechten's translations from the " Walsche ;'' and of 
Gate's 

BoUc van zeden» 

Dien vindt men, in Tele steden, 

In Dietsch gemaect— 

" the Book of Manners, found in many towns, translated into 
Dutch." But of theseno MS. remains. Their names are rescued 
from obscurity — their works are probably lost for ever. 
The most extraordinary of Maerlant's works, as far as poetical 

Let tKe Dalch atadent try to intarpret this. Tlie whole . pMSftge ii a very loblMM 
one. It will be found in Schilter's Thesaurotp I. 558-359. 

Compare, as a curious specimen of the difference between the Frankish langnaffe of 
the 10th oenmry, and the Dutch, an eitract from the poem on Louis III. of West 
FcsDoe. 

Sang warn gptnngen, 
Uoignnas bigunuuo, 
Bioot skein in uoaogoo 

Spikmdnnder Vnnkon, 
liiar rahttbegoDO gelih, 
Kich ein so, so Hlndvnig ; 
Sod indi Knooi — 
Thans nnas imo geknnni. 
Soman thom€h-2uog her, 
Soman thoroch-stag her ; 
Her skanclB oe hanton 
Sttnan Fianton 
Bitteres Kwdes, , 
So ooehin bio tber libes. 

SehUter, u. 90.11S. 



Theaong was sung, 
The strife was begun. 
Blood shone on the cheeks 



De cang was gesongen, 
De stryd was begonnen, 
Het bloed scheen opde 

wangen, 
Der speeiende Franken; 

Vogt geen der Helden daar, There fought no hero, 
GeWk als Lodewyk ; Not one like Lewis : 

Snel ende koen — Swift and keen — 

Dat was hem aangebooren. That was inborn. 



Of the sporting Franks, 



Sororoigen doorsloeg by, 
Sommigen doorstak by, 
Hy schonk dans 
Zynen vvauden 
Bittere dranken, 
Zo werken zy uit het leven. 
Van Wyn,ii9. 

It will be remarked we have introduced into our translation none but Saxon words — 
except the word Hero-^oat of the few for which we remember no Saxon synonyme in 
oarUuignage.) 

* Die heuet Calfstaf en Noydekyn, 
Ghedicht in rime scone en fyn. 



Some he struck through. 
Some he stuck through ; 
He filled then 
To bis foes 
Bitter drinks. 

So they steeped out their 
. life. 
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merit IS conceril^d^ is undoubtejdly his " Dialogues between Jacob 
HQjd Martin/' These verses flow very agreeably :-^ 

■ Hi en es niet vroet, 
Dih idmand tyec, dat hi mesdoet, 

Kent hi vrome of scade-— 
Ic si6 die zee, ic sie die vloet, 
Ic 8et.er, wiUens in die voet. 
By euen dommen rade.* 
And theo> in answer to an inquiry, not an uncommon one an^ong 
the Troubadour8,«~bow many sprts of love are there ? 

IXeerste is caritate dats waer. 
Si es sonder pine ende veer> 

Ende dat woent God inne ; 
D'ander trect die warelt naer, 
Om ees om goet^ es al haer gaer, 

Dats eene bastaerdinne. 
Die derde minne eyshet de iaer, 
Als bi nature elc doet syn paer.f 

Maerlant's diction is remarkably pure, and especially at a pe- 
riod when one dialect borrowed of another without any hesitation 
the words which were thought appropriate. Maerlant wrote the 
Spiegel HistorialX (Glass of History), a translation from Sege* 
brecht and Beauvais, the Naturen Bloeme (Flowers of Nature), 
and other works in which are many references to books which had 
then circulation, some of which are well known, and particularly 
those romances that, like the Knights of the Round Table, circu- 
lated with such extraordinary rapidity over the whole of Europe. 
The Spreekers and the Zangers (speakers and singers), who accom- 
panied the festivities of what has been called the age of chivalry 
are frequently referred to. What we have of their productions 
suffices to give us a pretty complete idea of what we have not. 
In the Netherlands, the " War of Grimberg,"§ " The Knight of 

♦ •* It is not wise 

T' unveil man's errors to his e^es, 

Whether for loss or profit — 
If when the sea — the stream are seen 
I put my heedless footstep in, 
I make bad counsel of it." 

t " The first is Charity; 

Slie has no grief — no terror she — 

With her dwells God above ; 
The world the other drags aside. 
For honour, riches, and for pride. 

That is a bastard love. 
The third belongs to mutual state, 
Tis Nature's law, to mate with mate." 
I The continuation was brought by Van Velthem down to 1316. 
§ Butk, i. 36, 37. 
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tbe Swan,''* " The Children of Count Hemann/'f and, above aU» 
that extraordinary and well-known composition^ Reintjen dm 
Vo8^ are spoken of as the sources of inatructiop and amusement. 
The Rymchrontfk of Melis Stoke (whethev this is a feigned 
or a real name is very doubtful,) foUowa the writings of ftlaer- 
lanty whose language is purer than that of the Rhymed Chro« 
oiclea, which end with the year 1305, after giving a history of 
the early Counts of Holland. Van Wyn§ is of opinion, and with 

food reason, as we think, that it is not the work of a single hand, 
lelis Stoke had one at least of the qualities of a poet, namely, 
restlessness — 

" I will not that my spirit quiet be.'*|| 
Of* Melis Stoke an admirable edition was printed by Huy- 
decoper in three volumes, with many notes and illustrations. The 
three oldest MSS. which he collated, — and he appears to have 
done so with much care,— are in the Royal Library at the Hague. 
We have had an opportunity of examining them, and believe that 
two of them, at least, are of the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Almost contemporaneous with Stoke, is Jan Van Helen, 
who celebrated the daring deeds of Duke John the First, of Bra- 
bant, in a poem of ten thousand verses, some of which are vigo- 
rous, and all of them breathing admiration upon the feats of the 
hero, showing how he 

'^ A true knight's name obtain*d, 
And fame at jousts and toameys gained ; 
And with his weapons in his hand, 
Songht honour out from land to land/*^ 
There is another poem, called Natuurhmde (Natural Philoso- 
phy), belonging to the thirteenth century. The author is unknown. 
In it the stars are called ** candles of the air,'' and are said to 



* Om dat van Brabant die Hertoghm, 
Voormaels dicke syn beloghen, 
Alse dat ty guamen mttUn Stoane, 
Daar by heobies my genoraen ane, 
Dat ic die warfaeit wit onidecken, 

Ende in Doitscbe Rime vertrecken. — Nikolaes de Clere, p. 13. 
•f Van Heyman oil ende van sinen Kinden 
£n kan man nerghet vinden, 

Dat hy leefde in Kertes tlden.—'MaerhHt, De Clerc, 9. 
X The best printed Dutch edition is that of Goods, 1479. An excellent edition of 
the Datch translation has just appeared, (18S8). 
§ Hist. ATondst. p: 981. 

II Om dat ick niet en witle, 

■ Dat rovn Geest sal biyven ttille. 

f fodders name gewan, 

Voer In tornieren en de iosteren, 

Ende die wapene hanteeren, 

Ecriike van land te lande.->vT. 1412—16. 
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'' sing wondrous songs/' (music of the spheres, no doubt). He 
introduces 

*' Devils living in the air. 

Doing mortals mischief there. 

Knights of darkness." 

He says that exhalations gathered many suns together ; that rain- 
bows are clouds which the sun shines on ; he recommends all 
doctors to study astronomy, and let us into all the secrets of the 
locality of hell. Much resembling the Natuurkunde in manner 
is a short octosyllabic composition of Heynric (Henry) of Hol- 
land, the title of which is the " Power of the Moon," ft>e Kragt 
der MaaneJ. Van Wyn speaks also of a poetical romance entitl^ 
Karel en Elegant, which is an account of the visit of an angel to 
Charlemagne, and of divers adventures in which he was concerned 
with Elegant and Eggerik, whose castle the king honours with 
his presence: Eggerik attempts his life, but he is saved by 
Elegant, who (after the mortal punishment of Eggerik) obtains 
his beautiful wife as his recompense : 

" De coninc gaf hem £ggerik*s wyf. 
Si waren tsamen al haar lyf."* 

This is not the proper occasion, however, to dwell on these 
compositions; they illustrate the progress and the state of a lan- 
guage, but they afford no subjects for criticism ; nor, as we have 
remarked, is the period one which affords many interesting topics. 
It was a period in which the great mass of the community were 
the objects of such general contempt, that a poet of the time, 
speaking of the serfs, declares — '' they have no share in Paradise, 
so say the scriptures (!!) — miserable on earth, driven out of 
heaven, rejected even by hell — whither shall the wretches repair ?"+ 

But a period follows rich in historical events, though miserably 

* The king gave him Esgerik's wife, 
Thejr were together all her life. 
How slight the difference between the English and the Low Datch of this period ! 

t L'tndigestion da Villaini in Le Grand, vol. ii. p. 13. 

By the way, false quotations of scripture were much the practice. In the Comma 
Summe, printed at Delfi in 1478, being a translation of the Somm$ U Boi, is the follow- 
ing carious passage : — '* Job says that man's life upon earth is like knighthood and 
bnrgbership. And behold that the young burgher and the new knight, as they 
have different thoughts, so they have* different desires. Tlie bnrgher thiidcs of his 
commonalty (comanscap), and of his gains; and the end of his intentions (meningbe) 
is to become rich and honoured in his life. The new knight goes altogether a different 
way : he thinks of high deeds (hoechcit) to be done — liberally to give — nobly to live 
— to go to feats of arms (in de wapenen) — to suffer trouble — to show courage — and to 
climb to a high state. These two states we manifestly see in two manners of men." 

Of the old domestic manners, dresses, food, &c. of the Dutch, many cnrions parti- 
culars have been collected by Van Wyn, in the second volume of his " Historical 
Evenmgs." 
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barren of literary interest.* The people were occupied and 
sacrificed by internal dissensions and civil wars, during which 
figured that romantic Jacqueline, who, equally renowned for her 
beauty and her lasciviousness, has been called, not inappropri* 
ately, the Helena of Holland. Out of the tyranny and the dis- 
cord of the Seigneurs, rose the influence of the towns and the 
powers of commerce ; and little aristocratic republics fought the 
batdes of popular interest against the exactions pf the nobleg. 
Chambers of Rhetoric sprung from the habit of association, and 
by introducing a very exaggerated standard, and a passion for 
foreign literature, they injured the language, and deteriorated the 
taste of the people. The parade of erudition led to an overflow 
of French and Latin words and phrases, while allegories, forced 
and far-fetched, overwhelmed all natural feeling* 

One work, however, ought to be specially pointed out It be- 
longs to the close of the fifteenth century. It is the Dutch 
translation of the Old Testament from the Vulgate-7~a monu- 
ment of language — the first printed edition of which (1477,) is not 
less remarkable as a specimen of typography. A translation 
of Glanville, De proprietatibus rerum, appeared in 1485. 

The grand movement of the Reformation was at hand. The 
clergy had encouraged a spirit, whose development was fatal to 
their influence. The priests had been accustomed to consider 
the musteries and moratities of the sti^e as helping to establish 
their hold upon opinion ; but men, like the Itketorikers, whose 
imaginations were in a state of great activity, and who only 
sought occasion to ingratiate themselves with the many, soon 
foumi new topics of interest. The people were not blind — they 
could not be blind — ^to the abuses and immoralities of the clergy; 
— and when these became the objects of satire and of animad- 
version, the charm of *^ the Church'' was broken. Growing know- 
ledge was the spear of Ithuriel, whose touch made impiety and 
tyranny assume their natural forms; and the cataract being once 
removed, the eye turned to every object around it, and not to 
those alone, which it was permitted to dwell on. Such enfran- 
chisement is however slow, and some of the best writers of the 
beginning of the sixteenth century — Anna Byiis, for example — 
were as indignant as could be desired against Lutheran heresies. 
This lady was lauded as the Sappho of her day, but her produc- 



* Some of the decrees of this period are verj corioas, as illastrating the straggle be- 




that **il tiendroit I'audlence et coura accouttim6e en Ftandre (lamengent decheale \yt et 
en iang^ Flameng."— Willems, i, 1 95. 
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toons Uanre really very little merit ; nor is there «Djr ttame : worik 
dweUing on,, till in the midsl: of the fierce war,, which desolated 
the Low Countries, three men arose, whose ioAucnoe, exerted in 
different ways, was mainly instrumental in re^caerating the Ian- 
goage of Holland. These were Spieghel, Visscher, and Co<mi- 
herts. Spie^hel's HeHtfiegd (Heart*gl4ss) is a didactic poem, 
whose morality is better than its veisification. His death followed 
die violation of an order that he should not enter the apartinent 
where his children were ill of the small-pox. '' He came by 
night/' caught the disease, and died. Spieghel had the Scaligers, 
lipsius, and Douza for his friends, and exercised a great, and a 
beneficial influence on the taste of his age. 

Roemer Visteher was an epigrammatist. Exaggeration has 
called him the Dutch Martial. His language is pure, much purer 
often thah the ideas. This is one of his compositions--*- 
" Jan sorrows — sorrows far too mach — ^"tis true 
A sad affliction hath distressed his life ;->- 
Mooms he that death bath ta*en his children two ? 
O no ! be mourns that death hath left his wife.** 

Visscher was one of the principal luminaries of the most re* 
fiowned of the Chambers of Riietoric; in Liefde blo^nde 
(Blooming in Love) of AmsPtsrdam, he published a series of 
allegories entitled Zinne F^pen; bathe didbetter thaaithisby 
cultivating the taste of his two daughters, whose names, are sung 
in every variety of flattering homage by almost every Dutch poet 
of their day and generation. They Were highly accomplished— 
they rendered popular the stndy of other languages^, and though 
their literary works are not numerous, they exercised animportaat 
and a purifying influence on the compositions of their ei^uotridiien. 

Coomherts was the translator of Cicero, and (what:doe8 him 
far greater honour) the teacher of literature in an age of ignocaMx 
^-*-the vindicator of toleration in the days of intolerance. He bad 
been an engraver, became a notary, and at last was nominated 
secretary to the town of Haarlem. He was imprisoned on ac- 
count of the part he took against the Spaniards. His wriiiags 
are far above most of his contemporaries* He translated Homer 
and Boetius. His prose works (three volumes) consist of moral 
and polemical essays. 

The triumvirate here spoken of grew out of the academy 
of Rhetorikers of Amsterdam. Some other writers belong to 
this period, Dathenus translated the Psalms better than Stern- 
hold and Hopkins or the Scotch paraphrasers. Mamix became 
great more by his deeds than by bis writings, though the latter 
entitle him to distinction. His Byencorf der //. Roomsche Kerk, 
(Hive of the Holy Roman Church) was a terrible blow to the 
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papal authority. To him is attributed tht fiunous sbog of • Wil<« 
liam of Nanau, which Bo6n hecame the touchstone of polidcal 
feeling.* Van Mander and Numan belong to this epoch. They 
wene both Belgians, and both published much. We cannot, say 
that they wrote well, though Mander's Biograjrfiy of Painters is a 
collecdon of interesting facts. Kiliaan, whose Valuable dictionary 
of the Low Dutch, is now republishing by Bilderdyk, died in 
1607- .... 

Bredero followed. He had. genius to invent^ »id power to 
describe, but he had nat*<the taste which sets the other 4)tta* 
Hties of the mind in order, lind makes the result iuteresting and 
attractive. His was a mind wholly uncultivated. His comedies 
had nftuoh snccess, but they would not be tolerated now. 

A name greater than any that Dutch literature had yet seen now 
appears on the stfige. Peter Comelis Hooftt was bom at Am** 
sterdam in 1581. At an early period of liJFe he travelled in 
France and Italy, and on his return gave, by his perfect mastery 
over the language of Holland, the most striking examples of M 
literary capabilities. Hooft was appointed to the. bailiwick ol 
Minden, and hence, as from an intellectnal circle, rays of light 
were spread oyer the country. His writings give evidence of eft« 
tensive reading, and of a fiiie, though sometimes frivolous tastei 
Compared with any thing that preceded this period, the ^o#k9 of 
Hooft are master*pieces, and there are passages in his tragediesr^ 
for example, the diorus of girls in Bato, with which the most faa« 
tidious criticism may be satisfied.. If, however, Hooft be mea-> 
aured by a very exalted st«idard, he will be found wanting. The 
great creative power of poetry he does not possess — his language 
is correct — his style agreeable — and he did much to introduce a 
better epoch. Some specimens of Hooft's compositions will be 
found in Bowring's Batavian Anthology, to which we refer our 
readers, as it supersedes the necessity of our giving quotations 
horn any of the poets of Holland, at least till after the period at 
which the Anthology terminates, viz. the beginning of the last 
century4! Hooft's van VeUen and Bato will give a very correct 
picture of his literary character. The expressions are usually 
energetic, though often far-fetched and extravagant, and he fell 
into the verbal-trickeries and antithesis-hunting, which were so 

* We are g|ad to find that the popular songs of the Dutch are at length rescued 
from oblivion in a voluine iust published, I^etterhmdige Ovenigt, en Proeven van de Ne- 
dertandsche VoUestaitgen ttaert de xv. Eeuw door J. C. N. U Jeune, *s Gravenhage, 1898. 
The collection is an exceedingly interesting one. 

t Consult Slegenbeek*s B^devoering for an indastrloos criticism on the writings of 
Hooft. 

X We understand it is tlie translator's intention to bring it down to the present 
time. 
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common to his day. But Hooft is oiie of the best prose writers 
of his country. His translation of Tacitus is condensed and 
happy. His History of the Netherlands is a fine specimen of 
writing, so far as language is concerned, but wants the philosophy 
which makes historical facts subservient to human improvement. 
The daughters of Roemer Visscher, Anna and Maria» whose 
virtue, beauty, and wit, filled the pages of thpir contemporaries, 
Barlaeus, the renowned Latinist, Huygens, and other distinguished 
men of letters, were accustomed to associate in Hooft's dwelling. 
Within the circle of his friends we also meet with Huig de Gr€H>t 
(for we must give him his genuine title.) Of Grotius s extraor- 
dinary literary merits, there is only one opinion. His D.utch pro- 
ductions would have been long ago forgotten, but for his distin- 
guished reputation, though his Loevestein was, at the time of its 
appearance, translated from a Latin version into several European 
languages. 

Of Huygens there is a piece of poetry addressed from London 
to the fair V isschers. His versification is sometimes harsh and 
hard. The perplexities of rhyme he could not always unravel, 
and his. Alexandrines are not unfrequently eked out with exple- 
tives — the curse, be it permitted us to say, of the poetry of Hol- 
land. The Alexandrines offer a fatal attraction to the indif- 
ferent poet. One rhyme in four-and-twenty or six-and-twenty 
syllables is no great discovery, in a language possessing an im- 
mense number of rhyming sounds. Huygens wrote in several 
tongues with facility, and his Ledige Uren (Leisure Hours) have 
specimens in Latin, French and Italian* Notwithstanding some 
very obvious affectations, he is a writer whose vigour of expres- 
sion is remarkable. His Batava Tempe,* especially, has many 
very striking passages — some in very bad taste — but very inge- 
nious and emphatic. In De Clercq's estimate of Huygens we 
cordially agree. He has more originality than most of the Dutch 
poets, and more variety, although he is one of those who are least 
read. He is frequently obscure from over*strained effort — infeli- 
citous in his selection of words and images — and scarcely less so 
in the choice of the foreign sources, from whom he has largely 
borrowed. Huygens was not merely a literary benefactor to his 
country. The beautiful road from the Hague to Schevening, on 



* The Cmstantia Society of Leeo warden has pohlished a quarto edition of this work, 
with elaborate notes and aiinotationi. He calls vue^n Elizabeth in it " the jewel of the 
worthy British lands }" and visits London in the course of his poetical peregrinations, 
where he notices with ravishment *' its proud bridges with four and fourteen arches ;** 
which tiie annotators opine was the '* Westminster Bridge** — the poet we suppose 
having had a vision of what was to be. 
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tiie left side of which resided old Father Cats, owes its existence 
to him. 

Camphu/sep^ who was born in 1586^ is a very amiable, and by 
DO means an indifferent po'i^t.^ Like most of die writers of his 
time^hewas much given to moralize, and even to mdHlce morality 
the test of poetical merit — 

*' Take care yoar writiogs. tally with your deeds. 
Do as yon say, he ought to do who reads :*' 

And again — 

** What hoots it that the p&oi its moral lessons hold. 
If in th^ writer 8 life il difleredt tale is tbhf ? 
What. is it, though the tongue poUrs wisdom's best inventioas. 
If deeds break wisdom's laws in spite of her pretensions?" • , 

His **Wat is de meester wijs en goed" — "How wise and 
good the master is !" may be reckoned amon^ tb^ most admired 
specimens of Dutch poetry.* 

Vondel was not a Netherlander. He was bopri at Cologne, 
but educated in Holland. Of the Dutch poets^ his name is the 
only one that can be said to have forced its way into a^^ thing 
like general notoriety. He revels in all the affluence of langtittge 
— dothes all his thdughts in poetical expression — but these 
thoughts are n6t thbugbVs of the sublimest range, nor have they 
mcrdi in them of the music of jAiilosophy. He — a Shakspeare 
of a lower order — overflows .e^ally With beauties and defects. 
Hbliad not sufficient nowef to break the fetters and the forms which 
had ^h^e^y too much imprisoned the awakening literature of his 
country. He had a vagU^ notion' of what Ao^/.fe^h pure and 
classical — though not by any Study of the Greeks in their original 
dress — and to this notion he formed himself as fair as he Was able. 
Hardly great enough to create an effoch — and too great to be 
Wholly subjected by the influence arouiid him, Vondel appears 
to u^ like a fiiie vdl^el upon d wide sea, on a voyage of discover^ 
— b^^thig about — niakmg no important port — and - returning 
home without any remarkable treasure. . Votifdel just preceded 
him, of whom a kindred genius has beautifully and appropriately 
said, ''his soul was like a star, and dwelt apart." Compare hiM 
with Milton, — for his Lucifer gives the fairest means of compari- 
son, — ^how weak are his highest flights compared whh those of tfa^ 
hand of Paradise ; and ho^ much dcteS Vond«l ^shik beneadi him 
in his failures ! Now and then the same thought may be found in 
both — but the points of resemblance are not in passages which 
do Milton's reputation the highest honour. His first remarlta- 



^. * It iat^ansUttd in (h« Batafiaa Anthology, p. 119. 
VOL. iv; -KO. Vft. 
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ble production wbs Palamedes, which drew down upon him 
the hatred of many, but obtained for him the admiration of more. 
He lived to the age of 91, but his latter days were disturbed and 
distracted by domestic afflictions. He developed, with far greater 
success than any of his predecessors, the varied powers of the Dutch 
language, and perhaps his authority more than any other has re- 
commended the Alexandrine verse to such general adoption in 
Holland. 

Vondel has rather been judged of by extracts, which are ia 
every body's moMth in Holland^ than by any entire piece of com- 
position, or by the whole of his writings ; and unidcMifatedly he 
would sink very rapidly if the test of criticism were applied to the 
mass of his works» He has of late been rather sharply cri- 
ticised by Witsen Geysbeek in his Biographical Dictionary of the 
Netherland Poets ; but the critiq has called down upon hiaaself 
volumes of bitter animadversions. We think him« however, right 
in the main, and that his observations are likely to do much ser- 
vice to the taste of his country. 

His religious dramas were suited to the taste of bis times^ Of 
these, the one oa the Destruction of Jerusalem, and Joseph, am 
the most ren^arfcable. But the piece which has left the de^>est 
impression^ and still keeps the strongest hold of hifi countrymen, 
is the Gysbregt nan AmsteL The subject is well fitted to excite 

fatriotic feelings, and it has many passages of pomp and power, 
t would.be difficult to produce in a foreign land thalstaie of the 
ps^sions and nffectioDs on which such a tragedy works its wonc 
ders; but the poet who can touch aU the strings of the, popular 
mind possesses an influence awful and majestic. 

Vondel minted much with tbe public events of bis day» and 
his correspondence serves to illustrate many facts of which he 
was cognizant. He translated Virgil in his old age; and alter 
having been the passionate advocate of Ai'nijnianisiii, was at latit 
gathered into the bosom of the Church of Rome, whose imposing 
ceremonies— whose superb alliance with the arts — whose loud 
and lofty pretensions had captivated his imagination. lis mysteries 
were to him gorgeous attractions, and he celebrated them in his 
Altaarg^hetmenisHn. Poets are ordinarily indiffereni; polemics— « 
aad certainly Vondel ts do exception to the general mie. 

His prose style is extremely pkasing. His Sketch of the Na- 
tional Poetry, which introduces dlie first volume of his works> i&a 
very fair exanaqple of it» 

Vondel had for his. contemporary a man, of whose po|mhirie)r 
we can hardly give an idea, unless we say that to speak Dutch 
and to have learnt Cats by heart, are almost the same thing. Old 
Father Jacob Cats— (we beg to apologize for his unhappy name — 
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nA kiMm not wliy, Hke the reiit of fais ci^utitrtmien/b^ did tim l&u- 

apoa fey 1i^ c6tttietti)f>arAi^> biit; ^be boo^dt ^ey-b^td stuck to 
ns patmii^e^,) w^ » man of ptattica) wisdotti-^gi-eat feitpetietic^ 
—much tfayd^->MM^nsid«rabte leammg'^and -wonderful Auen(iy, 
He had occupied high oiSees of ^ate, and retrred a J^atrittrch 
amidst difldreti aAd chihireii^s chiidren, to that agreeable tetfeVt 
^hich we mentioifed as not fiBurfh)m lh6 Hagae, where we ha^e 
often dreamed kai wber and sdiii0us^*^iit withal thi^tiftil' and 
happy spiiit, tiright still preside* Hi« mortilkies are sonetltbes 
prolix, and sometitties rather dull* He often sweefto the bloom 
away fiiom tfa^ ifloagiqalive antieipf^ons of youth'^avd ia d»at 
dses little sertioei. H«i win have every thing i4itotiwtial» ^ififtfl^ 
pennaoeot^ He baa bo 4>th4r Mtioa cf love (Inn tb«t \i fe tneant 
to make.^g<^ littsbattds and wivei;, end 4)o produce paina-lakiAg 
and •bedient chiUheB* His p.oeliry is ffhynied oo4iiMd^^kiiid» 
wise, and good* He caloulaieB all rsawMB, and km nb wMs^ tm 
tbo^gbta, or feelittf s^ or actions^ wbich leave Miiad tbem wearv 
ness, wgFet» or niiseiy. His volumes «r^ ^ st6reboliBe 6f plniT 
deaoe^ and worldly wiadoni* For ^viery stMe of life be baa fit 
lettoaa, so nic0\y dovetailed iato rhyme^ that the roofulity aeenis 
iBade espressly for the lacif ui^, or Jhe laAgnage for the moraiityA 
His thougbta — all nrnw^ about among ^ datieB of life*-;- w>kin* 
tarily move in hamHHiiotts tmoibers^ «a if to think and to riiycM 
were •!» solitary attribute. For fbe wirse who wants a song for 
her babe-«-lbe )iqy who is ttmneated by the dread of the birch-^ 
the youth wbose beard begins to grow — the lover who denros a 
posey for his kdy's littg-^or the husband'*— father— grandsire-^ 
for all there is a store — to eniioujrage — to eoaade-^iind to be 
grateliil for.* 
Of Cats Bilderdyk asks— 

" Oeedfi, diefbie Vaifer Cats 
Wat behelat ge nkt al Scbala r'f 

It is all trea«im> no doubt^thoMgh sotnetinies not very va« 
hiable. 

* The DtrtiA poets iire A6t alwt^K very dose observers. They sometimes rofl out 
iMr oUDlftoas pbrases kHUiouI mtitfh th^oght. Thus Cms reptestats tha iiglmiing its 
temUag a sword iuto • bun^bcd yieae4b 

De Uwcli kan bet wm^nti m imdsrdifiidbfls hwfcwi 
Maar laet de scbede gaef> daerin bet beef t gaiteben, 

Sito a hoodred parts the ligbfaiiof; brtakt the blade, 
bt leaves the slieath untouch'din which the sword was laid, 
f Good, beloved Father CaU! 
"What dost thou coDtain but treasore ? 

b2 
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Cat3 was a lawyer — a professor — an ambassador to Eog^nd — 
a Jafmer — a philosopher— ^an historian — as well as a moralist and 
poet. The titles o^ his works are indices to their contej^. 
^mong them are De Otiderdom, Old Age ; Buyten Leven, Out- 
pf-Doors Life ;. Rofgedachten, Garden Thoughts ; Gedachten dp 
shpelooze NaclUen, Thoughts of Sleepless Nisbts; Trouwriug, 
Mfurriag^ Iting ; Zelfstrijt, Self-struggl^ 8lc. Never was a poet 
so essentially me poet of the people. He is always intelligible — 
always sensible — and^ as was well said of him by Krujj ff. 
'^ Smiling he teaches truth, and tpfarting wins to virtue."* 

This vnis an epoch in which the great men of Holland ex^r*- 
oised no little influence on Europe. It was the age of Schrjvei* 
(Striverius), Heins (Heinsius), Sev^ote (Zevecotius), Van BaerTe 
(Barla^us), and others, li^hose works, lik^ tbdse of De Groot, ob- 
tained for them the applause of the learnt 6f many nations. 
There are one or two tolerable pdets at this time in Holland, 
besides those we have mentioned. LdUrence Reaal was the friend 
and felloW'^labourer of Vondel, and Coster, an Amsterdam doctor, 
was almi^t the founder of th« stage in the place of his birth; 
John de Bfune's Embkntata contain some ingenious ti^nsla- 
tibns, and at the- end about three-and-fifty excellent moral apho- 
risms, in the style of Cato. Flanders had at this period two 
writers of some merit. Van der Ust, who published a volume of 
sacred poems (Geestelycke Gedichtenjy and Van de Nieuwiandt, 
the author of several dramas and an Essay on Man. 

The Wetsteen der Vemunften (Whetstone of Wits) of Jan de 
Bnine the younger, is a collection of humordtis stories and cleter 
sayings, gathered up from all qnarters, aAd recorded in a very 
piquant and agreeable style. One of the chapters is a very 
gibwing dissertation oil kisses, where an enamoured one may find 
all the phraseology that exaggeration ever brought to the altarar 
of the fair. In one of the poems he expresses his wonder that 
die fire and flames from the eye^ of his mistress do not melt the 
mirror on which sh^ i% looking ; and then disco^rs that it is only 
her iiaild benevolence which checks her scorching power. 

Dordrecht became at this period the seat of a new school of 
poetry, and Joncktys was one of th^ most distinguished of its 
professors. Roselyn's Oochies (Hosalind's Eyes) — a collection of 
amatory poems, in which his are the most remarkable — was one 
of the productions of that diseased and exaggerated taste wb6se 
allegorical expressibns are so overwhelming, that sense and non- 
sense, folly and wisdom' are equally Entangled, and one is puzzled 
to discover either th6 true *' no-meaning'' or the hidden wit. 

• •' Haar lagehend cojsheid Iccrt haaf spelend ▼ornlt ter deugrf." 
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You poke your finger into a fire, and hardly kqow whether it is 
to rescue a' gem or to draw out an iron nail. Decker, hif ' contem- 
porary, was undoubtedly a greater man than Joncktys. He was 
bom 'at Dort, but left it in very early youth with his father/ who 
became a broker at Amsterdam. The )Praise of Avarice (Lqf 
der CeUzucht), Good Friday (Goeden Vrijdag), and, more than 
all, bis domestic elegies (of which some translations are given by 
Bowring, p. 171 — 183), are amons the most touching poems in 
the Dutch' language. They breame very pathetic seDtmiehts hot 
a flowing and graceful style. Jan KruU^ a labouring blacksmtdi, 
pnUisfaed a volume of erotic poetry, which is a happy imitatfon 
of tfie manner of Cats. 

And here we may remark by the way, that the great men of 
Ae sixteenth and seventeenth century, wh(^ throw such a spten^ 
dour over the literature of Holland, are seldom cpnnected in our 
dioughts with the country to which they belong. They write the 
learned language of Europe, not that of their native land ; and 
when we hear of Erasmus, Grotius, Boerhaave, Vossius, the 
Bzevirs, Spinosa, Barlseus, and Arminius, the associations pf the 
place of their birth, or of their abode seem scarcely in any way 
Uoked with their illustrious names. In fact, the old and absurd 
habit" of Helenizin^ or Latinizing their surnames, frequently 
leads to great confusio^ in their patronymics. The name of iiti* 
rehus, the preceptor* of Erasmus, was np better than Hermans- 
w)on — Camsius yas Mynheer De Hondt — Fullomus is Willem 
Gaaeffe — ^and the magnificent Johannes Paheonydotus, withoui 
fajs mask, is simply Jan Oudewaten One great name of Hol- 
land shines in all its pristine glory c ' it is that of Oomelis Bynker^ 
shock. But what snail we say to the vanity' of Erasmus—* 
I)eaiderius Erasmus, with his Latin and Greek names, each 
meaning the same thing? His mother knew him only as Gherard^ 
Gherardts. Then was there Jan Van Gorp, who wrote a book 
to prove that Adam and Eve spoke Dutch alone, but was ashame<| 
to employ the language of Paradise to introduce himself to the 
learned world, and took thereupon the title of Toropius Becanus.f 

It is true, that- in the sentimentality of the old versifier^ 
diere is little poetry, but there is sometimes miiph wisdom ; and 
they frequently bring the sanctions and tlie requirements of reli- 
gion to bear upon the everyday pursuits of life in emphatic rhymes, 
whicrh leave a deep impression on die mind^ No language has so 
vast a collection of such moral aphorisms as the Dutch. Books of 
epiblems,.once so popular in the religious world, exist in innume- 
rable varieties \ and volumes, like that of which Isaak Walton's 

• J. ^« VVillcm's Verhandeling, i, «?. 
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Complete Angler may be called a piscatorial sjpecimen, g^miAed 
9nd adorned with voralizatioiis and amatory veraes, occupy tbe 
lifbole field of Utemturq* We bav« a spacimeq before us wbicb 
ran through mauy editioua iu its day, and obtained unbouudi^ 
pnuajes for ita author. It j» the Baiavische Arcadia of Joha Vaa 
HeQmskerk, who starta bis tjravellera " the hopeless Reynbert/' 
tormented with dis '' deceitful dreams* and harassed by frukloia 
amdeties-^one who esUrapted restlessness Qveu oMt of repose/' 
and '' tbe never^nQug|h«to-be-vauHted Rosamond,^ thai tbfj* m 
tbe garb of Arcadiansj, accomjiapied by other shepherds and 
sbepEentesseSi may visit and talk over the beauties of Holiwd* 
Exquisite moralists these, and sweet compaaiouah<-be all kopW'- 
ledge, she all kindQess. Heemsk^rk is far more erudite tban 
Walton^ He sports with many Is^Ufiuages,. talks of hig^ affiiira of 
aMfim aud« iu tbe midst of tbe smiles andkisaes which be laviabea 
i^a bis beautiful maiden, he €;aB smoke his pipe» discuss the 
rise. and fall of empires, decide on queations of international law. 
criticise critics^ and recount tbe battles of Da Ruyter with Sgypr 
tian crocodiles. When the white-handed Rosamond says neitbor 
" yes," nor '' no," to Reynhert's petition that he may sit by ker 
aide, he quotes a hundred authorities from the laws of Goths and 
Greeks, a|id Romans, to pi^ve that silence gives consent — " Qui 
tacft cQnsetUire videturJ^ He is a poet too, with minnesonga 
ever flowing from his impassioned tQ(ngue> and makes all tfaa 
objects ai'ound him minister to his paasiona. So when thisy look 
upon tbe rapid Rhine together, he reminds his fair one — 

Thou hsBt baen crael-^atkd hose bug 
While pray9n.aad pUinta wero penr-d m taia; 

Afay not the l^vor's nioral song*-*^ 
The sweet, sad song — liiy smiles obtain } 

Look atr that passing 8tream-*ita wares 

Flow on, flow oa^-aud ncfer return j 
So mortals hasten to thelx graves ; 

So even thy beauty seeks its urp. 

Yes I so tbj yeaift dff»,H^ swieet maid, 

Bne thou bast dreamt tbey fly so fast : 
Tbey, cannot be redeemed, nor paid 

With bags of gold— if si|cb thou hast. 
Come then, enjoy them — for regret 

Will come too late when joy is fled ; 
The hour for bliss is dawning yet — 
3ut there is darkness o*er the dead. 
The Sfood map is radier credulous in his way, and relates wicb 
terror-struck simplicity divers witch and wizard stories, '* awful 
to tel!," with the evidence arrayed in irresistible majesty at the 
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foot of the page. But diis was the creed of his day, which every 
body was ready to swear to; and he ventures to introduce a few 
doubts and inquiries well befitting the occasion* though with be- 
coming reverence and timidity* When he discourses of his 
country^ it is in all the pride and glory of a patriot : her deeds 
he Joves to dwell on — her great names be is delighted to honour 
— the laudatory testimony of strangers he indusCriously gathers 
together — and celebrates her foreign conquests as if he bad been 
appointed the laureate of his day* The dissertation om. " sugars 
sweet kisses" is worthy of an historian and a philosopher; be 
piles up mountains of proofs of their antiquity and utility, and 
the sacrifices made to obtain them, — ^shows how they were ho- 
noured by all nations* and celebrated by all orators : he classifies 
them as if they were specimens of natural histofy (and ao they 
are), aad makes out so strong a case to the " coralolipped shep- 
herdess/' that she could not but reward the petitioner with toe 
prize he had so exalted. But as we proceed deeper and deeper 
into the volume, the learning smothers the love* and the beautiful 
descriptions of dewy delights and green woods, and fields and 
pastures, are overwhelmed by a prodigious display of historical 
research, vituperations of the Duke of Alva, and refined disGus*^ 
sioBs about the Roman law — all which the author tells i^s >vM 
listened to with great delight by " the Arcadians*^ but which we^ 
confess we have not been able to digest. We expected the nar* 
rative would end m the espousals of Pureheart and Rosymouth» 
but they are no farther advanced at the end of the volume than 
that the gentleman is allowed free liberty to toast the lady; and 
midnight being past, every one retires to his bed of rest This 
volume is only one of many with similar titles ; that of Haar- 
lem, by Ix>08je8* is of our day ; but even the dismal sands and 
stagnant pools of Holland have had their " Arcadian " celebra- 
tions. Heemskerk's Art of Love (Miunekunst), has been lately 
introduced into notice by an eminent archaeologist (J. Scheltema). 
It is an agreeable and harmonious composition. Heemskerk had 
a friend* Van der Burg* whom Scheltema has brought forth from 
obscurity. He had luso der Westerbaen for his contemporary, 
whose Ockenburg and Reply to Vondel's Altar-mysteries have 
often been h^hly spoken of. But though he wrote with readi- 
ness* there is nothing easy or emphatic in his works. An amu- 
sing prose satire appeared in 1012, entitled Comedia Vetus, or 
Sedan's Talk (Bootmam Praatje). It attacked the Protestant 
Clergy as little better than their llomish predecessors. Mathe- 
matical works began at this period to appear in the popular 
tengue. Beverwyk first wrote oo the- medical art, Pafieurode on 
strategics, and Witsen on naval architecture. 
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. There is no dearth of literary fiames at tliis period, but there are 
fern raised above mediocrity. Peter de Groot, the ^n' of the 
great Hugo, owes distinction to the circumstance bf 'his being 
the " rfon of his father." The Mask of the World (Masker tan 
de Werldt)^ bf Poirtiers, a Brabant poet, went through slx-and- 
thirty editjoiis; it suited the religious temper of the times/ and, 
Kke Wolschaten's Death Unmasked with the World's Vanity (De 
Dood oenmaskert met des Werelts Ydelheyt), had iis origin ia 
Hans Holbein's Dance of Death, a composition which ^x^rcised 
for ages an almost unbounded influence. Jan Vos's Atiiii and 
I'itns' fliied his country with expectations which were never 
realized ; he fell into an absurd bombastic style, which was fostered 
by the foolisfar praises of his contemporaries. Anslo sins against 
mmplicity too, but his poem on the Plague of Naples will well re- 
pay the trouble of reading. Oudaen and Dullaert, two Rottef- 
dalii po^,' are honoured by Professor Siegenbeek with a portion 
of'pruse viUch we cannot echo back.' 

*''The seventeenth century closes to introduce a melancholy suc- 
cessor. The last name of interest in it is that of Gerard Brandt, 
who did hii best " to cover the heroes" of Holland ^' with glory ;" 
and inrhose epigrams are still q[uoted with admiration. We do not 
Aink them by any means entitled to (he good opinion which has 
So long honoured them. But his mind was strong and cultivated, 
and his historical works are undoubtedly among the best that Hol- 
land has produced. We need not niention hra well-known His- 
tory of the Reformation ; but his Life bf * Ruiter ^nd his accbCi'nt 
df the Trfklpf Olden Bameveldtar^ admirable' specimens olF^^be. 
" The persecuted Prbtbitants, whom the revocatioi^ df therBdiet 
of Nfinl^S led to 'settle iti Holland, while they brought with tbi^m 
tirtu^y kqowledg^, and industry, brought with them, too, their 
aftectioii fdr the language of their father-land; and its influence 
was miich increased by the eminent abilities which distinguished 
ma)iiyt>f those illustrious refugees. Bayle and Saurin especially, 
• excited the attention of the European world; and the very pro- 
hibition of their writings by the vainglorious Louis XIV.' gave 
them additional rec(»nmendation. They fell, too^ as we hav^ re- 
marked, on an era when few eminent Hollanders were qh' the 
piibKc ^tn^e:-' Thei)r hatred tp wards Louis and the profligate 
wonofen of his court^, ^as a feeling very congenial to^the Dutch, 
who easily fell iilto the footsteps of those who gave elbquetice'to 
theik- antipafties, and illustrated their prejudices with erudition, 
and the French schopl established its domination over die v^hbld 
oftheNethArRindjJ. ' '■ '' ■ ' ' 

Antonides van der Goes had the enthusiasm, b|it not the high 
talents necessary to redbem his* country's literature from the af- 
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fectation and servility into which it was rapidly falling. He Ihus 
'expresiefthis indignation at the corrupting influence of the French 
in the following words, in a letter to his friend Oadaan : — 

What turbalent spirit rules the land, and stains 

With its pollution Holland's patriot plains^ 

Poisoos our pens, infects the very air, 

Long ere we know the hideoos monster's there } 

For nnperceived it rears a monarch's head. 

Insults our language, and confers instead. 

The bastard speech — the wantonness of Gaul.* 
Aotonides followed Vondel as far as he was able. |Iis Princi- 
pe work is his poem on the River Y. There is an episode, where 
the spirit of'the Peruvians, Ataliba, appeals to the Hollanders in 
jthe waters of the tropics, imploring tnem to avenge the tyranny 
of the Spaniards, which has been much praised, llie idea is ob- 
viously borrowed from Camoens' Adamastor, but Antoqides' 
creation is at an infinite distance from that huge and sublime crea- 
tion, that mass of intellectual granite rolling about aqiidsf the 
storms of the Cape, tormented by mortal passions, and ship- 
wrecked in more than mortal disappointment. Antonides' Bel- 
lona was received with great enthusiasm ; it sang the triumphs of 
Holland over England. Sad subjects these for song; the 
triumphs pass away, but not the hatred; and the malignant pas- 
yions, awakened for the purposes of an hour, remain behind to 
tbrtabent many generations. A very acute author (Wifsen Geys- 
beek,) who has lately published an edition of (}ie Ystroom, places 
Antonides at the head of all the poets of the seventeenth century. 
He was the favourite child of Vondel's affection ; the effect of his 
works is much diminished by his mythological machinery, but 
there are veiy few compositions which can be read with such a 
sustained pleasure as his River Y. Hoogstraten wrote the life of 
Antonides, which is placed at the head of his works. 

There is little but weariness now and for some time fbrwaid. 
Rotgans is hardly entitled to be mentioned, nor Langend^k, who 
seems to have been a joyous creature, but not a very wise que* 
There is an absolute deluge of rhymsters. Some few eminent 
ttien appeared in the field of philology, particularly Ten Kate, 
'iihose knowledge of the principal sources of the Dutch tongue 
enabled him to treat the subject with originality and with success. 

* Wat tuimel geest bcheerscht bet land ? Wat bastaerdj 
Yalt io ons eigendom, en smet ah eeu barpy 
Tot ona schandael geteelt, met baer vei^ifte pennen, 
De gansche loft, self eer wy *! gruwxaem iponster ketmen ? 
JhX reukeloos liet hooft verbofieDde aia vprstin, / ' ' 
De tael van Neerlant schopt en dringt er Vrankrijk in 
Met syne bastertopraek en dartele nuinicMi* * 
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Pcirtnps the only poetical name that ought to be rescued frain 
aaudst these obscurities, is Foot, Che poet of the plough^ whom we 
mention more because he was a ploughman, than because we 
deem him a poet. Of himself he says: — 

I am a peasant^s son^ no wealth have I, 
For wauton Fortune turns her back on roe^ 
Even U} this boar my bands my food auypl]^ 

* * ♦ » 

Though young, I hail'd the light of poetry, 
With Hooft and Vondel ever in mine eye, 
Lbst in her wastes, and sought, at dfstaiK^e long, 
To follow her proud swans, and imitate their song.* 
His best pieces are his De Maan by Etidymion (The Moon by 
Endymion), Wachten (Watching), and Het Landleven (Country 
Life). De Clercq has fancied a resemblance between him and 
Bums : it goes no further than that they both followed the wain, 
and both made verses — Burns, full of nature, beauty,] truth, and 
power — Foots, usually bombastic, mythological, false, and feeble. 
One Matthew Gorgon, of Flushing, wrote the Walcheren Ar- 
cadiav in which he makes out that island to be another Paradise. 
We imagine the planners of a certain famous Expedition had stu* 
died him. Assuredly the '' Gorgon" was to them a '^ chimera 
dire.** 

Abraham Hoogvliet sinned against the reigning taste of his 
time, by disregarding the unities ; he put, however,Tittle better in 
their stead. His narrative poem of Abraham de Aardsvader, is 
little more than a rhymed and elaborated history of the Patriarch. 
We are bound to confess on our critical integrity that we have not 
read it, though for years the quarto volume has lain on the duty- 
to-be-done shelf, and we have made divers heroic attempts, which, 
without having much fault to find with the garrulous narrator, 
have always ended in a sudden though not a peevish divorce. M. 
Siegenbeek speaks of his immortality ! We fear that a very little 
gust would blow it away. 

Holland was next deluged with a flood of translations, imita- 
tions, and adaptations of the master-pieces of the French drama ; 
the effect was to introduce a false and foreign taste, and a deter- 
mination to sacrifice all nationality on the altar of the unities. 

* Ik ben Foots — een landBioans soon, misdeeld van rijke scbatten, 
De dartele Fortuin keert roij den rugge toe — 

Ik kef tot heden van de arbeid mijner handen 

• • • • • 

Ik bea ooch jong ; roaor heb de dichtkunit laug geprezen, 
Waarin ik nvlld en woest, bij wijlen iet bcgon 
Tot Hooft en Vondel roij het beste dichtspoor wesen 
Ocb, of roijn tragc vlugt die awanen volgen kon! 
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A handfai of pedwU topk pofseMion of tbe wltole fidd of UlttiV 
tuie, witb their oversettingu (avefzettioge*), mis-'^pe^ckifyuigfk 
(vertaaUngien)^ and dislocations (yerplaatsiiigeD)^ of tbe drauaaitista 
of Frmnce. lodividuall}! ^eak, they tried to beconiQ stroog bji^ 
aMQciatioo, aod they bsmded together to bring the Ifirtrionic 
ffeuM of the Seine to preside aver tbe Grugts of th^ AoiftteL 
We feel the peculiar beauties of the French theatre^ but they are 
stately and cold, of artificial growth,, and uncongenial ta the ge- 
neral mind. Erei^ attempt to^ plant thsm elsewhere* however fa- 
vourable the occasion^ has failed* Their roots do not descend 
deep enough into our everyday feelings ; to enjoy them a man 
must more out of his own breast, and accustom himself to an at- 
mosphere foreign to his habitual existence. They are fine, and. 
so was Catherine's palace of ice>. and so is the l^antheon; but 
tbere are things far finer, temples more sublime. We do not ob- 
ject to the particular order of French dramatic architectuie, but 
It must not be the only one. Let it be a standard among those 
who follow it, but never let it become the law and the testimony 
for .tbe whole inteUectual world. The next step in Holland was 
to make French pcose the text of Dutch poetry; the versified 
translation of Fenelon's admirable romance occupied no less than 
twenty years of the life of a man who was the great authority of 
bis day and generation, but who is now forgotten — Feitama. His 
translation was ushered into the world with a ^' flourish of 
trumpets" sufficient to shake the walls of Jericho. The art of 
puffing was then but impexfeetly understood, yet year after year 
the progress of the mountain's labour was announced, a thousand 
minute guns told mankind the hour of parturition was come: 
et nascitur^waiidst the roar of the artillery^ a trumpery brat that 
died in childhood, whose story is already in oblivion^ and whose 
name was Feitama's Telemacnus. Feitama was a pernicious li- 
terary fep« who settled all matters of taste in his day, and gotround 
him a drcle of worshippers. The delusion was soon dissipated, 
and we need not linger about it. Schim is tasteless, De Marre 
diffiise, Zweerts altogether worthless, and Didier Smits, whose 
" brilliant qualities'' me too laudatory professor too precipitately 
praises, was a very virtuoua citizen, but nothing more. Steenwyk, 
^bo was Feitama's favourite follower, published two bombastic 
epics, in which divers grand allegorical personages tread on the 
heels of one another in fine confusion* 

The brothers Van Haren, two Frisian noblemen, rank among 
the restorers of a better taste. William's Leonidas, though scarcely 
equal to that of our Glover, is notwithstanding very superior 
to most of the contemporary works, and is full of patriottic senti- 
ment; the Friso a^res. to the honours of the epic. It is the tale 
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of the fabulous founders of the Frisian people^ and has some 
poetical pictures. It is very obviously an imitation of Tele- 
macbus^ thoujgb not in the extremely servile spirit of most of the 
writers of this epoch. His Menschelijk Leven (Human Life), 
is found' in 'almost every collection of Dutch poetry. The 
measure of it,^ though original, is not very agreeable. It b dias : 
Alas ! Alas ! bow swift our days are leaving ! 
How every fleeting hour a faded lustre bears ! 

What transient bliss— -what constant grieving. 
How few delights — bow many tears ! 

But it is too long to be given at length. 

The Geuzen (Beggars) of Onno i^er yan Haren» is one of 
the most popular poems, or collection of poems, in the Dutch 
language, it is a congregation of odes, not united by any com-; 
mon thread, of which, m fact, any one may be detached from the 
rest. Onno Zwier published a specimen of biography of the 
illustrious men of mp Netherlands, which though apparently 
written with haste, is highly esteemed, and seems to have given 
the idea to the anonymous author, (believed to be Simon Sty!,) of 
a work in ten volumes, in 8vo, printed 1777-83, containing rlo^ 
tices of eminent meq and women, mostly Netherlanders. Onno 
Zwier's episode of Rosao^ond is known, by hearty to every child 
in Holland. 

Trip's Tydvm^tin ledige Ureit, (Time-saving of leisure hours,) 
is one of those gloomy works, which like Young's Night 
Thoughts, seem made rather to destroy, than to excite, enjoy- 
ment. We think nothing is more opposed to the true character 
of religion, than those lugubrious views of it, which mischiev- 
ously interfere with happiness. But besides this. Trip is fre^ 
quently obscure, and sometimes affected. Voet, his contem- 
porary, has the same faults, \vith fewer excellencies, though his 
version of the Psalms continues to enjoy some applause. Bakker 
(Huisinga) has among his (jedichtefi, of which there are three 
volumes, some short pieces, which, as Siegenbeek truly says, are 
energetic and forcible. We would mention, for example, his 
Birth-greeting to Hylas, Geboortegroet aan Hylas. 
• The Hpllandsche Spectator of Van Effen, brought to the 
Netherlands the spirit of the British Essayists, modelling it to 
the temper and the manners of his day, admirably representing 
the then character of the Dutch. It was published in numbers, 
like the English Spectator, and contains three hundred and 
sixty Essays on a great variety of topics. 

For their travels and voyages the Dutch have in all times been 
distinguished, more so than for their descriptions of 'them. 
Witsen's Account of Tartary is, however, well known. 
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We set but little value^ to own tbe honest truth, on the Dutch 
histprifins. The great twenty*volume work of Wagenaar is a 
very elaborate assemblage of facts, doggedly and industriously 
dug out of such stores as the author had access to. It is an 
uaadorn^ and cumbrous chronicle, in which by no chance is 
«ay new li^ht elicited, or any philosophical deduction stumbled 
upon. It is thi^' proces'Verbal of history written by a notary's 
clerk. Simon Styl, the author of the Opkomst en Bloei der 
vere^nigde Nederlanden, (Rise and Prosperity of the United 
Netbenands,) is a writer of a far more lively, though not of a 
very sagacious stamp. He flings his thoughts about him, and 
if they do not always fix upon truth, they frequently give 
valuable materials for the more correct thoughts of others. Van 
Ix>on's Nederlandsche Historie Penmngen, (History of Nether- 
land Coins,) is a work in five folio volumes, which records with 
c'oi^iderable interest all the political events from 1555 to 1713^ 
that are in any way connected with numismatics. 

To this period belongs a woman of considerable learning, 
and not without poetical talent, Juliana Cornelia de Lannoy, of 
whose poem on the Saviours of Leyden some strophes are ad- 
mirable. Two of her tragedies — Het Bekg van Haarlem — (the; 
Siege of Haarlem) and Leo de Groote, (Leo the Great) — are 
good. Bilderdyk published her posthumous works. This was 
a period of female literature. Elizabeth Wolff and Agatha 
Deken wrote a series of novels or romances, which though some- 
ivfaat diffuse, are happy pichires of manners. The most remark- 
frble are Sarah Burgerhatt; iti two volumes, WifHam Levend, 
in eight volumes, and the Letters of Abraham Blankaert and Cor^ 
nelia WUdschut, The best national novels are those 6f Loosjes. 
They are very numerous, and some of them, particularly Mauritz 
LQmlager and Hild^onde Buisman, contain very accurate pic- 
tures^ of Dutch society; he introduces, as does Sir Walter Scott, 
(we <]o not mean to draw a comparison, lest it should make too 
awful a contrast between them) many real characters, and though 
his invention is neither veiy creative, nor his groupings very 
sagacious, there are events and varieties enough to mdie his 
veTumes attractive. 

Mrs. Van Merken was very instrumental in fprmihg a new era. 
She was herself a writer of no mean standing* She produced seve-^ 
ral tragedies, the subjects of most of them taken from die history 
of HQiland; and her didactic poem on the uses of adversity — 
Het Nut jdeir X^gen^po^n — is of a very motherly and moral cha- 
rifGter. Her Germofiicus is an attempted flight, upon leaden 
winp — with some tolerable passages, particularly the beginning, 
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of the second book^ but on the whole dull, hfboored and prosaic. 
Her David is no better-^thongh twelve chapters are given to bk 
historj— ^nd some other matters are worse. But she was sape- 
rior to most of those of her time— the triimpefy Hayley-period of 
Holland — and compared to the dictator Fertafna, to ^4ioMi tikpe 
succeeded, we arc wining to give her almost any tide but that of 
•• glorious," with which the learned, bat too gaflanlt profe«or, 
honours her. She was the wife of Van Winter, the tranrslator trf 
Thomson's Seasons— a fair return for Thomson^s haviti|^ snng 
him. The lady was iSie deepest blue of her time, and used to 
gather round her all tfie young geniuses that dtey might hear her 
spout her own poetry— it was of the best that was then mamrfac^ 
lured. We have heard the society described over which she 
Swayed her queenlike and imperial sceptre— when however des- 
potic her authority, she had the sagacity to separate the ^heep 
from the goats. Bilderdyk was one of them, and though he used 
to laugh at her vanity, he found much instruction from her talents. 
Maria van der Wilp was also a lady verse-maker of this period^ 
in whose writings the good professor sees great delicacy of ex- 
pression and a flowing versification. We can discover nodiing in 
them but feeblte generalities — vague and prosaic. 

Huydecoper made a new dramatic expeiiment, that of replacing 
the chorus of the ancients by monologueis. Tlmt of Achilles, in 
the first act, beginning — 

Ik h6b u wederotn doen keeren, 

is frequently spoken of with approbation. In our ears it dances 
like a song without music* and every verse ends with the assurance 
of the bero himself^ that 

Hero-AchiUes lires not without honoiir — 
which is very well fer the world to know, on the best atithority, 
that is from his own month, which repeats the self-euloginm fi^e 
times of^r. Huydeeoper's oommeiKaries, both on the ancient 
poets of Holland, in bis edition of Melis Stoke, and on Vond^'s 
transliOion of the Metamorphoses of Ovid, are acute and 
valuable. 

Jaqueline of Bavaria is a fine subject for tfie drama of I>e 
Merre: of bis treatment of it the most that can be said is, to ase 
a French phraseology, that it ** leaves much to desire." 

We consider Bellamy to have introduced a new epoch. 

The Hollanders compare him to the German Holty. He died 
in his early daprs, (set. fiQ) after winning much honourable larud* 
A ballad of his (RoMJe) is peihaps the most toucbinglj told 
stonf which the Dutch poasess. It is of a mdld*^a beloved nnid 
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— ^born at her mother's deatb — bred up 'midst the teart' and 
kisses of her father — prattling thoughtlessly about her mother — 
every one's admiration for beauty, cleverness and virtue — gentle 
as the mo6n shining on the downs. Her name was to be seen 
written again and again on the sands by the Zeeland youths — 
and scarcely a beautiful flower bloomed but was gathered for 
her. Now in Zeeland, when the south-winds of summer cotne, 
iJiere comes too a delicate fish, which hides itself in the sand^and' 
which is dug out as a luxury by the young people. It is the time 
of sport and gaiety — and they venture far — far over the flat coast 
into the sea. The boys drag the girls among the waves — and 
Roosje was so dragged, notwithstanding many appeals. " A kiss« 
a kiss, or you go further,* cried her conductor — she fled-^he 
followed, both laughing : — " Into the sea — into the sea," said aU 
their companions — he pushes her on — it is deeper, and deeper — 
she shrieks — she sinks — they sink together — the sands were 
faithless — there was no succour — the waves rolled over them — 
diere was stillness and death :— *The terrified playmates looked — 

" All sikntly, — they look'd again — 

And silently sped home — 
And every heart was bursting then. 

But every tongue was dumb. 

And still and stately o*er the wave. 

The mournful moon arose, 
Tlinging pale beams upon the grave. 

Where they in peace repose. 

The wind glanced o'er the voiceless sea. 

The billows kissed the strand — 
And one sad dirge of misery ' "^ 

FHled 'M the meaming knd." 

His Verrader des Vader lands, (betrayer of his country) is a floe 
specimen of vituperative indignation, and his Ode aan God 
makes an appropriate counterpart to Nieuwland's Orion. Many 
yet live who knew him, (he died in 1786) and who still speak of 
him with strong affection. Some of his writings were translated 
into German, and published at Vienna, in 1790. Van der Palin 
wrote an eloquent eulogium on Bellamy, who was his friend and 
compstnion. There were many interesting young men attached 
to Bellamy, whose compositions met with great applause, parti- 
cularly Hmcopen's address to BiMerdyk^ on his return front exile 
in 1806. Rau, another of his friends^ has been distinguished as 
an orator, and Kleyn, as a poet> whose lyrics are worthy of praise. 

Nieuwland rose from the retirenient of a little village to excite 
the attention and admiration of aH the literary men of Holland. 
He was one of those through whom his country received back again 
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the light she had given to Germaay .two centuries before.* 
Nieuwlaod*s most remarkable productions are his Orion, of which 
a translation has been published in English, and his ode Op deti 
Dood mijner Echtgenooie (On the Deadi of my Wife). He ob- 
tained great distinction for his philosophical knowledge, but died 
at the age of thirty, disappointing niany hopes. 

Van Alphen's poems for children are among the best that were 
ever written. They are a precious inheritance for the youth of 
the Netherlands. They teach virtue in simple eloquence, anct 
are better known in Holland (which is sayiiig mucn)', than are 
the Hyinns of Dr. Watts or Mrs. Barbauld here. His Stany 
Heaven (.StarrmHimmel),i8 an ode of great sublimity, and perhaps 
the most popular piece in the whole extent of Dutch literature. 
He appears to us decidedly one of the most harmonious of the 
modiera writers of the Netherlands : though the influence of Ger- 
manv is strong upon him, nothing can be more natural than the 
sentiments of many of his compositions. There Is one beginning 
** Nederland is opgerezen," which is a iSne patriotic outpouring 
on the peace of Munster and the independence of Holland. 

There is no want of historical materials in the Netherlands : 
there is no want of erudite chroniclers and very industrious col* 
lators of facts. What is wanting, is that sound philosophy which 
can apply judicious and appropriate tests to the narratives of the 
past, and enlighten the researches of the industrious by the novel 
conceptions or combinations of sagacity. Te Water's Hisiorie 
van het Verbond en dk Smeekschrifiten der NederlandUcben Edeien 
(History of the Alliance and Petitions oif the Ketherland Nobles), 
is an admirable detail of perseverance, nor less so De Aloude 
Siaat der Fereenigde Nederlanden (Ancient State of the United 
Netherlands), *by Engelberts. Meerman the bibliopolist's His- 
tory of William the Second is a monument of learning ; so is 
Kluits' History of the States' Government of Holland. Kluits, 
however, is rather more adventurous in his theories than is' usual 
among the Dutch historiographers. 

Feith is entitled to rank among the most influential restorers of 
the literature of Holland. He is spoken of with respect by alf, 
with highest admiration by many. The Ouderdom (Old Age)^ is 
the b'est representation of his peculiar merits. Het Graf (the 
Grave), and his Ode to God are not wanting in some of the 

* Ibr Heiiuiot, ihr Phosniz nnterer Zeiien, 
Ihr» Sohii der £wigkeit, begunatet aoMabreiten 
Die Flugel der Vemnnft — 

Ick auch, we'll ihr nur aevd in schreiben vorgegtngieii 
Was ich far Ehr.eiid Rahnc dorch Hoohdeatach wcrd erlangen/ 
Will meioen yateriond eroffnearund and frei 
DaM eure Poetic/ der meiner Mutter w^u — Opi/c. 
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higher attributes of poetry; neither is his Ode to Providence. 
The latter part of his literary career was an improvement on the 
earlier, for he began in a mean imitative spirit, was often be- 
trayed into an unhealthy sentimentality, which he had vigour and 
wisdom to subdue^ so that he went on improving even to the end 
of his career. We do not think, however, that Feith had power 
to redeem the Alexandrine versification from its besetting sin — 
monotony. Thia is Bifderdyk's great merit, with whom it has 
been but too much the fashion to set up Feith in contrast. 
There are scarcely any points of resemblance between them. Bil- 
derdyk is always original, though often irregular — always learned, 
though often precipitate — always agitated by some passion of 
love or hate, though professing to look down upon mankind with 
scornful pity. Feith is an imitator of the German school, though 
he may be often tracked to Dr. Young's Night Thoughts. He is a 
pure and pleasing, but not an erudite writer — a man of quiet and 
household virtue, whose domestic and social excellences served 
undoubtedly as a passport to his very agreeable, but not very ele- 
vated, compositions. He is at the topmost point of mediocrity. 
On one occasion he got into a controversy with Kinker, but 
Kinker overwhelmed him with irony ; it was a vessel of brass 
against one of clay. Feith, like most of the poets of Holland, 
seems always under the influence of a grave and sober morality. 
If now and then the muse wander into the field of imagination^ 
she always returns, and returns speedily, to discuss the great in- 
terests of virtue. 

The reputation of Helmers— a considerable reputation too— 
was owing rather to the circumstances that surrounded him than to 
any very distinguishing merit of his own. He lived at a period 
when, though a strong national spirit existed in Holland, it was 
deep, it was buried, it was silent — no one had appealed to it — 
no one had effectually touched the chord which was strong in 
every bosom. It was not that his voice was strong, but that it 
was strongest when the rest were few and feeble ; and if his ex* 
pressions want originality and power, his feelings are always pure, 
and his writings fitted to elevate others to a higher station than his 
own. His Hollandsche Natie was printed during the French do- 
mination. It is a strong appeal in favour of a people whose 
national existence the mad policy of Napoleon had doomed to 
annihilation. When his poetry is forgotten, his patriotism will be 
remembered, though there are a few of his smaller works, De 
Roos, for example, which will not soon die. His Antoninus Pius 
and Anionius Hambroek, too> are probably destined to live. 
Helmers died in 1B13. 

VOL. IV. NO. vir. F 
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. Of Borger, aaotfaer poet of this epoch, ¥*o died a few years 
ago, we cannot resist the desire of maiung our readers acquainted 
with a beautiful ode" To the Rhine " 

In the Borean regions stormy 

There's silence — battling bail and rain 
Are bush'd. The calm Rhine rolls before me. 

Unfettered from its winter chain. 
Its streams their ancient channels water^ 

And thousand joyous peasants bring 

The flowery offerings of the spring 
To thee, Mount Gothard's princely daughter ! 

Monarch of streams, from Alpine brow. 
Who rushing, whelm* st with inundations. 
Or, sovereign-like, divid'st the nations j 

Lawgiver all-imperial, thou ! 

I have had days, like thine, unclouded — 

Days passed upon thy pleasant shore 5 
My heart sprung up in joy unsbrouded, 

Alas ! it springs to joy no more. 
My fields of green, my humble dwelling. 

Which love made beautiful and bright. 

To me — to her — my soul's deh'ght, 
Seem*d monarch's palaces excelling. 

When in our little happy bower 
Or 'neath the starry vault at even. 
We walked in love, and talked of Heaven, 

And pour'd forth praises for our dower. 

But now — I could my hairs well number, 

But not the tears my eyes which wet : 
The Rhine will to their cradle-slamber 

Roll back its waves, ere I forget — 
Forget the blow that twice iiath riven 

The crown of glory from my head. 

God ! I have trusted — duty-led, 
'Gainst all rebellious thoughts have striven. 

And strive— and call thee Father,— still 
Say all thy will is wisest, kindest — 
Yet— twice— the burthen that thou bindest 

Is heavy — I obey thy will ! 

At Eatwyk, where the silenced billow 

Thee welcomes, Rhine, to her own breast. 
There, with the damp sand for her pillow, 

I laid my treasure in its rest. 
My tears shall with thy waters blend them. 

Receive those briny tears from me. 

And when exhaled from the vast sea. 
To her own grave in dew-drops send them— ^ 
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A hexfexAjfM of love for her. 
Old Rhine ! tliy waves 'gaintt sorrow steel them. 

no ! man's miseries— -tbon can'st feel them, — 
Then be my griefs interpreter. 

And greet the babe, which earth's green bosom 

Had but received, when she who bore 
That lovely undeveloped blossom 

Was struck by death — the bud— the flower. 

1 forced my daughter's tomb— her mother 
Bade me — and laid the slumbering child 
Upon that bosom uudefiled. 

Where — where could I have found another 

So dear — so pure ? Twas wrong to mourn. 
When those so loving slept delighted. 
Should I divide what God unitcMd ? 

I laid them in a common urn. 
There are who call this earth a palace 

Of Eden, who on roses go — 
I would not driniL again life's chalice. 

Nor tread again its paths of woe. 
I joy at day*s decline — the morrow 

Is welcome. In its fearful flight 

I count and count with calm delight 
My five-and- thirty years of sorrow 

Accomplished. L/ike this river, years 
Roll. Press, ye tombstones, my departed 
Lightly, and o'er the broken-hearted 

Fling your cold shield, and veil his tears. 

Bilderdyk has undoubtedly the rare and enviable power of 
seizing at a glance the characteristics of genius. He cannot be 
called critically profound : there is scarcely a quotation from his 
pen in any language which is not full of errors, yet he has so ac- 
curate a perception of the distinguishing points of an author, that 
his translations bring the original home with wonderful vividness 
and truth. He is precisely the man to lead the way into new 
fields of literature, to generalise — to draw results — the details he 
cannot stoop to. Among these he fails, as Mr. Brougham did, 
when writing about hydraulics. Men's minds are not like the pro- 
bosces of elephants, made to wrench trees from the ground, and 
to pick up pins. 

But Bilderdyk is the commander in chief of a new and trium- 
phant legion. He may be vituperated, and may deserve it, but 
he is an illustrious man : he may have to bear with merited re- 
proaches, bat he is a great poet notwithstanding. His is a 
character not to be estimated by witlings and triflers, neither to 
be judged of by the exaggerated praises of blind disciples, nor the 
less justifiable abuse of political or polemical antagonists. His 
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works have no popularity ; he will have no truce with what be 
deems vice or folly, so he flings about his firebrands in the spor- 
tiveness of his power, to show that fire and light are in him. We 
neither approve of his opinions, nor justify his manner of advo- 
cating them ; but when we see such a man made the scorn of 
uninstructedy unimaginative minds, we would throw a shield 
over his vulnerableness, and insist on his being respected. His 
views are of the darker ages : we do not understand^ and cannot 
sympathize with them ; but the halo of genius is around him, and 
we feel every insult done to him — as we have felt, and as all Eu- 
rope has felt, the miserable vengeance taken upon the memory of 
Byron — vengeance taken in the name of religion (but why should 
we give wings to th^ disgraceful story ?) by denying to his mo- 
nument a place among the poets of England. 

Bilderdyk is perhaps more than any man the representative of 
the old Dutch feeling, though in his case it has certainly taken an 
unattractive, nay, a repulsive shape. Engaged in bitter contro- 
versies, and under the influence of a sense of power which ena- 
bled him frequently to crush his adversaries, and when he could 
not crush them, to oveniihelm them with the bitterest vitupera- 
tion — he presents no amiable picture of the character of the 
Hollanders. His mastery over his language is very remarkable, 
though be is sometimes led astray by the use of a too emphatic 
or too imposing phraseology. We should have great difficulty in 
selecting from him any long passage which will give a just idea of 
his beauties and defects ; they are both indeed very prominent, 
but present themselves in a shape not to be easily transplanted 
into our language, though ours is perhaps the language of all others 
best adapted for their transfusion. Bilderdyk writes nothing that 
bespeaks not strength — intellectual strength, and it is generally 
accompanied with evidence of knowledge, extensive reading, and 
sometimes of rare sagacity. But the passions, and too frequently 
those of antipathy and hatred, are mighty within him, and they 
are constantly betraying him into expressions which invite hosti- 
lity, and destroy moral influence. It is a fact in our minds most 
imdoubted, that Bilderdyk — a man of genius, the first of the 

foets of Holland, a man who has, if any living Dutch writer 
ave, an European name, is almost wholly without power in his 
native land. His multifarious works follow one another with 
incredible speed, but, we understand, they meet with little encou- 
ragement. On the minds of a few he has strongly operated, and 
those few are among the most remarkable men in Holland ; but 
as the influence of sober thought is stronger than that of sarcasm 
and bitterness — and it is well there is a stronger influence to set 
wits and stoics and " good-haters " right with the future time— -> 
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the quiet sense of the many corrects the impetuosity of the fesv, 
and makes it in the end subservient to knowledge and to virtue. 
For let the truth be uttered, the mora/ influence of Bilderdyk has 
been clearly pernicious: His great powers have been arrayed 
against every party, every man in turn. Napoleon was once the 
deity of his prostrate idolatry. He is a sort of classical Cobbett — 
more prone to hate than to love, to condemn than to acquit, to 
attack than to defend. 

But he has also written most memorable and most eloquent 
things. The Address to the Netherlands' Literary Society, de- 
livered during the worst period of Napoleon's oppressions, is a 
noble, a heart-stirring appeal, for which he deserves to be crowned 
with garlands. Bilderdyk has not, we think, been treated kindly 
or fairly by the authorities in Holland. He is a fierce and in- 
temperate man we know, and one who keeps no rein upon the ex- 
pression of the bitterness, the coutempt, the scorn, the hatred he 
feels. He has indulged in vituperations foreign to the habits of 
his nation. We would have forgiven him all this — and more. 
He is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable men of modern 
times. He has a small pension, we believe of 1000 florins, about 
150/. per annum. It is too much to allow him to die — too little 
to enable him to live. He is old, and has been for years aiding. 

The first work of Bilderdyk that was really remarkable, was 
one entitled De Ziekte der Geleerden (Disease of the Learned), 
next in reputation to which is the unfinished Ondergang der eerste 
Wereld (Overthrow of the First World). A hundred volumes 
would scarcely comprise his productions. We heard of an imper- 
fect copy, consisting of between eighty and ninety, which was sold 
the other day at Amsterdam for ^0/. His dramatic eflForts are all 
failures. There is a stiffness, a bitterness, a repulsiveness about 
them which are so unamiable that no quality of mere poetical 
merit can excuse or qualify them. And the old man's pen is as 
busy and as fervid as was that of the boy. Year after year he 
pours out torrents of poetry. We recommend to the especial at- 
tention of our readers his Het Getoeten (Conscience), Ode aan 
Napoleon, De Drie Zusterkumten (The Three Sister Arts), Hol- 
land, and his last work, Vermaking, in which the *' Entry of Jesus 
into Jerusalem" is a splendid piece of poetry. As a specimen of 
his dexterity in the use of language, his translation of the well- 
known Moorish Romance of the " Earrings," beginning — 

" Acb, mijn oorring, ach mijn oorring is gevallen in der vliet."* 
is well worth examining. 

The most agreeable, the most popular living poet of Holland, 

• Nuvoiikding, i. 184. 
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is Tollens. That among three millions of people an edition of 
ten thousand copies of three volumes of poetry^ should have been 
promptly sold, is a very remarkable fact. This in itself is no small 
merit* and implies no small sagacity to have so happily touched 
the feelings of an entire nation. His power is descriptive, his 
characteristic is originality, at least in Holland. It would not be 
difficult to trace in his writings the influence of England and 
Germany ; but it is veiled from the common eye, and the thoughts 
and the expression he has found elsewhere are so chastened, so 
delicately wrought, that plagiarism cannot put her stigma upon 
tiim. It would be easy to select passages, and many such, which 
have no recommendation but their harmony, where the hand of the 
artist had given smoothness and polish to a threadbare fancy. In 
the circle of the social and domestic affections, Tollens is admir- 
able. There a cordial fervent household tone animates all his 
verses. His masterpieces, in our opinion, are Het gevallen 
Meisje (The Fallen Maid), De Moeder (The Mother), Aan een 
pasgeboren Wees (To a newly-born Orphan), Nova Zembla, and, 
among his romances, which are many, Kenan Hasselaar. He has 
translated admirably Pope's letter of Heloisa to Abelard. A 
complete change took place in his religious opinions not long ago, 
which was brought about by a very interesting and eloquent 
remonstrant preacher, Amorie van der Hoeven. Tollens had 
been a Catholic, sincere and devout; he is now a Protestant, 
with not less sincerity and devotion, yet one of those happy spirits 
in whom religion plants many seeds of joy and roots out none. 
The following is one of his latest compositions: — 

WINTER evening's SONG. 



Het ooften blaast, het wintertfiL 



The 8torm-yrinds blow, bat sharp and sere, 

The cold is bitter rude ; 
Thank heaven, with blazing coals and wood 

We sit in comfort here ! 
The trees as whitest down are white. 

The river hard as lead. 
Sweet mistress ! why this blank to night ? 
There's punch so warm and wine Sebright;, 

And sheltering roof and bread. 

And if a friend should pass this way 

We give him flesh and fish ; 
And sometimes game adorns the dish, 

It chances as it may ; 
And every birth-day festival 

Some extra tarts appear, 
An extra glass of wine for all — 
While 10 the child, or great or small. 

We drink the happy year. 



Poor beggars ! all the city thro* 

That wander, — pity knows 
That if it rains, or hails or snows. 

No difference 'tis to you. 
Your child ren*s birthdays come, no throng 

Of friends approach your door, 
Tis a long suffering, sad as long ; 
No fire to warm — ^to cheer, no song — 

No presents for the poor. 

And should not we far better be* 

We far more blest than they, 
Oiir winter hearth is bright and gay« 

Our wine oups full and free ; 
And we were wrought in finer moold 

And made of purer clay. 
God's holy eyes, that all behold. 
Chose for our garments gems and gold. 

And made them rags display. 
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I!bettcjl? O wodd 't were 80, 

I am perplexed in sooth ; 
I wish, I wish you'd speak the truth. 

Yon do not speak it — no ; 
Who knows, I know no^ but that vest 

That's pieced and patched all thro*, 
Maj wrap a very honest breast. 
Of eviJ purged — by good possest, 

Ceuerotts and just, and true ! 
And can it be ? Indeed it can. 

That I 80 favoured stand ; 
And he, the offspring of God's hand, 

A poor deserted man. 
And then I sit to muse ; I sit 

The riddJe to unravel ; 
I strain mj thoughts, I tax my wit, 
The less my thoughts can compass it. 

The more they toil and travel. 
And thus, and thus alone I see, 

When poring o'er and o'er. 
That I can give onto the poor. 

Bat not the poor to me ; 
That having more than I require. 

That more I'm botmd to spread, 
Gire from my hearth a spark of fire. 
Drops from-fli^ cap* and feed desire 

With raonelfi of my bread. 



And thus I found, that scatteriqg round 

Blessings in mortal track, 
Tlie riddle ceased my brains to rack. 

And my torn heart grew sound. 
The storm winds blow both sharp and sere, 

The cold is bitter rude ^ 
Come beggar, come, our garments bear, 
A portion of our dwelling share, 

A morsel of our love. 
list 1 boys and ghls, the hour is late, 

There's some one at the door ; 
Run, little ones, the man is poor — 

Who first unlocks the gate ? 
What do I hear, run fast, run fast ; 

What do I hear so sad, 
Tis a poor mother in the blast. 
Trembling, I heard her as she past. 

And weeping o'er her lad. 
I thank thee, Source of every bliss. 

For every bliss I know ; 
I thank thee, thou didst train me so 

To learn thy way in this: 
Tliat wishing good, and doing good. 

Is labouring, Lord, with thee. 
That charity is gratilade, 
And piety, best understood, 

A sweet humanity. 

The character of Da Costa has been formed by the reverential 
study of the Bible. When the evidences of Christianity first enr 
gaged his attention, his understanding and bis M^ill lay equally 
prostrate before the overwhelming influences of the Gospel. The 
passionate feelings of the proselyte are still upon himi and he canr 
not understand Uiat, perhaps less happy, but not uncommon state 
of the judgment which doubts and ponders, which demands 
prooiii and besitates about their reception. Into Da Costa's mind 
the great truths of religion threw a burning and a blazing light, 
but he has little charity for that less enviable state of intellect where 
misgivings mingle with conviction. He has formed his creed, we 
are sure, in sincerity and honesty, and it appears to him so wise, 
so beautiful, so perfect* that he has little patience with those who 
see things with other eyes than his. He supposes, and conscienr 
doasly, that his truth is God's truth, and that to deny it, or to 
slight it, is to act offensively to the Supreme Being. A Jew 
dwelling on his high and holy origin, and resting on the sublime 
but awftil thoucht, that his progenitors were the chosen favourites 
of the God of Israel — looking upon himself as one of the repre- 
sentatives and descendants of those through whom it pleased the 
Almighty to reveal his sacred will-*-feeling tlie odorous ointment 
descending on his garments which was poured on the head of his 
forefathers, and, while under the influence of these impressions, 
receiving the Gospel of Christ, in the^ humility and abasement of 
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mind, who can wonder at the peculiar tone and character of his 
writings ? His poetry is that which he himself has described — 

music 
Vibrating 'twixt earth and heayen.* 

But a passionate fanaticism has led him far astray. His poetry 
has assumed a fierce and ungentle character, his mysticism has 
shaken his humanity, and his torch, once beautiful and glorious, 
has been quenched in the dark and troubled waters of religious 
controversy* Alive to the word, he seems dead to the spirit of 
the New Testament. We give a late specimen, not being able to 
find room for any of the compositions of his earlier and better 
days : — 

Op den Zecenden der Dagen heeft de Almachtige gerust 
On the seventh day reposing, lo ! the great Creator stood. 
Saw the glorious work accomplished, — saw and felt that it was good ; 
Heaven, earth, man and beast have being, day and night their courses run. 
First" creation — infant manhood — earliest Sabbath — it is done. 
On the seventh day reposing, Jesus filled his sainted tomb. 
From bis spirit's toil retreating, while he broke man's fatal doom ; 
Twas a new creation bursting, brighter than the primal one, — 
'Tis fulfilment-^reconcilement — 'tis redemption — it is done. 

The brothers (Barend and H. H.) Klijn, have published several 
volumes. Barend's prose and poetry are the very personification 
of a respectable Dutchman. He is strong-minded, unpretending, 
sensible^ and serious. While the ink is yet wet on our paper, we 
receive the news of his death. 

Loots is a living poet. He somewhat resembles Helmer8> but, 
we think he is more correct, — and often far more energetic. His 
Taal (Language), and Schilderkunst (Painting), have some very 
fine passages; and his Bears van Amsterdam, too, must not be 
passed over. He has frequently an original air« though wild 
and strange, and wants that cultivation which classical studies give. 
His portrait of De Ruiter is prettily drawn. 

Van Lennep, a young poet, on whom the classical spirit of his 
fiither has descended, has already done enough to awaken hope 
and to give promise for the future. His best productions are trans- 
lations from French, Latin, and English; and among the latter, 
the Bride of Abydos is admirably and correctly versified. We 
thought the following couplet pretty ; 

The rose flings down its diadem. 

Scattering each cheerfal crimson leaf-^ 
The thorn clings ever to its stem. 
The image and the badge of grief. 

• Wat is Dichtkunst ? Harmonij 
Tusfchen Hiroelen en Aarde.— V<m(» to W, de Clcrcq, y. ii. p. 165. 
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Nientntfz mast be considered a follower of ToUens, though 
inferior to him in every particular. He is lately dead» and those 
who think that words may be " daggers to slay/' have attributed 
his death to a dose of hellebore, which in the shape of a pamphlet 
called ** Nieskruid voor Nierstrasz" was administered to him. It 
was a bitter attack upon an amiable man, because the satirist 
deemed him an indifferent poet. We much doubt, however, the 
mortal potency of such literary poisons. Nierstrasz was not the 
individual who should have been fixed on as the representative of 
the school of mediocrity ; he has been overrated, no doubt, and 
on one or two occasions, shown too much self-esteem. But it is 
difficult to disassociate the man from his writings, and Nierstrasz*8 
good deeds have saved his indifferent poetry. 

Kioker is one of the most remarkable men in Holland; his 
writings are tainted with the mysticisms of the Kant school, — but 
he is evidently a man of genius and erudition, whose power and 
influence would be much greater if he could see his way, which 
nobody can, through the mists and clouds of a philosophy which 
is darkness, with a few sparks of light ; — a philosophy perplexing 
alike by its encumbrance of phrase and its vagueness of concep- 
tion — a sort of moral opium^ exciting for awhile and then leaving 
the mind distressed and perplexed. This confusion of ideas, 
conveyed in a very energetic phraseology, is found even in the 
poetry of Kinker. In truth, bis verses are frequently unintelli- 
gible, though they leave the impression, that if we could but un- 
derstand them, they would be very fine. The same tone of mind 
gives a too common harshness even to his versification, though no 
man can discourse more fitly than he on the prosody and harmony 
of language. Yet it would seem as if his art produced*his hard 
verses, for most of his off-hand and humorous pieces are smooth 
and flowing. His verses to Haydn are striking, and his Adieu to 
the Y and the Amstel, on his removal to Liege, is among the best 
of modem compositions. 

Staring van der Wildenbosch, though sometimes rough and 
rude, has in him the true spirit of song, and is not, we think, 
placed in the position by his countrymen to which he really is 
entitled. Much power breaks through his seemingly unpolished 
effusions. His lamben (Iambics), Joodsche LoojTiut (Jewish 
Tabernacle), and especially his Zephir en Chloris, will better 
enable his readers to weigh his merits. 

Spandaw is a domestic and social poet, whose verses are never 
wanting in smoothness and harmony. Had we space we would 
quote his Taal der Oogen (Language of the eyes), and Zaligst 
Levensuur (Happiest Hour of Life.) 
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Withuis is a liviag poet. We think his Ode to Time wdl wor- 
thy of preservation. 

G^ schetst mif oudf Waarom f Bekrompen dwaxea. 

'' Ye paint me old ! and why ? ye fools shortsighted ! 

And doth my speed eld's frozen blood betray ? 
Metbinks the stonn-wind is not swifter flighted. 

The rapid lightning scarce o'ertakes my way. 
Ye think your harrying thoughts perchance outrun me. 
Go race with sunbeams — when they have outdone me — 

Talk of my age — ^I fly more swift than they. 

** Ye call m^ gray ! now, try me. Ill confound ye 

With youth's most vigorous arm. One glance — ^but one— « 
0*er the huge tombs of vanished time — around ye— ^ 

Mountains of ruins piled by me alone—- 
I did it — I smote yesterday — to morrow, 
I wait to smite — your cities — you — go, borrow 
Safety and strength — they shall avaQ you none. 

" Eternity was mine — and still eternal 

I hold my course — God's being is my stay — 

I saw worlds fashioned by his word supernal : 
I saw them fashioned — saw them pass away. 

I be^r upon my cheeks unfading roses ; 

Man sees me as he flits — and, fool ! supposes 
I have my grave, and limits to my sway. 

** Take from' my front the white locks folly fancies : 
My hair is golden — and my forehead curl'd — 
My youth but sports with years — fire are my glances — 
My brow resists the wrinklings of the world. 
• Not for the scythe alone my hand was shapen, 

Twas made to crush — give me the club — that weapon 
Oft hath my power in awful moments hurl'd. 

** But give me, too, the hour-glass — ever raining 

Exhaustless streams untired — for I am he 
Who pours forth gems and gold, and fruits undraining 

And treasures ever new. Or can it be 
For desolation only ? Do not new drops 
Of dew in summer fervors follow dew arops ? 

Fresh flowers replace each flower that's crushed by me. 

** I, the destroyer do it — without measure 

I fiU creation's cup of joy — man's lot 
That vibrates restlessly *twixt pain and pleasure 

Determine«-in my youth his years forgot. 
Worlds crumble — virtue mounts to heaven — no sleeping 
In dust for me — but with bright angels keeping 

God's throne—with God I dwell'-^and perish not.*' 
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There are several living writers of whom we should have been 
glad to speak. We shall mention their names as they occur to us, 
without endeavouring to arrange them in those gradations of 
merit to which thej appear entitled. Some future occasion may 
arrive when we shall treat of tbem more particularly. W. Mers- 
chert is a very agreeable descriptive poet. There are passages 
from his Goude Bruihft (Fiftieth Wedding Day), which are 
veiy agreeable and veracious sketches of common life. Boxman 
is frequently energetic. His Hollandsche Vlag is a fine patriotic 
effusion. Van Lennep the Elder^ whose classical reputation has 
long passed over the I)utch frontiers, and whose translation of 
Hesiod's Works and Days is an admirable work, has also written 
some excellent verses. His Duinzang (Song of the Downs) is very 
graceful and poetical. Van Hall is better known by his transla- 
tions from the Latin, than by his own creations — ^his ** Het vijfen 
tweniigjarig Huwelijkstogtje van Jakob en Kootje/* (Jacob and 
Kitty'srive-and-Twentieth Marriage Day) is light and agreeable. 
The event was in 

the happy golden time ! 

Ere damask beds of down were stuff 'd 5 

Embargos were not understood ; 

Ships sailed both when and where they wou'd^ 
And in no port were luff 'd. 

Wiselius is a scholar — Wamsinck^ an excellent man — Lulofs, 
a good translator. Immerzeel has taste — Van Walre, gaiety* 
Are these all ? No ! there are many more^ who have done valua- 
ble services to their country's reputation. VanKampen's Beschrij^ 
ving der Nederlanden (Description of the Netherlands) is an 
excellent statistical work. Scheltema is another erudite inquirer, 
and so is De Jonge, the archivist of the Hague. Westendorp 
has brought much information to many historical questions. Ypey 
has gone successfully over the whole history of the Christian 
church, and has written a very useful work on the language of the 
Netherlands.* 

Hamaker's merits as an Orientalist are well known; while 
Rheinwaard and Temminck are not less distinguished for their 
contributions to natural history. 

One word on the general character of the poetry of Holland. 
It has been objected to the Alexandrines, which are the common 
measure of all the longer Dutch poems, that they are monotonous 
and unrelieved, and it must be owned, we think; that the reproach 
is not without foundation. But we must except from it the Alex- 
andrines of Vondel and Bilderdyk, who have so broken through 

* Beknopte Geschtedenis der Nedefdoitache TsaJ. 
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their sameness — so varied their inflexions, and their cadences, 
that they become not inappropriate instruments of poetry in their 
master hands. So against our English heroics, and to our blank 
verses, when employed by mediocrity, the same objection may 
fairly be brought. Time would fail us to show the wonderful 
sagacity with which Milton varies the position of his emphatic 
words, and the care with which he avoids appearing to string 
together tones of equal height and depth, in an unvaried order. 
In fact, this is part of the mysterious secret of the masters of 
song ; and though the unpractised will find the everlasting Alex- 
andrine wearisome, by whomsoever employed, it soon when 
wielded by a true poet^ becomes easy and agreeable. But it is a 
stanza that gives far too much facility to inferior verse-makers ; 
and we do not think it will endure many generations. 

Vander Palm (as far as style is concerned) is the purest prose 
writer that Holland ever produced, and this merit is, we believe, 
accorded to him by men of every party. He has assuredly done 
far more service to Holland by his admirable prose than a hun- 
dred writers have by their indifferent verses. There is in the 
Netherlands no literary want so urgent as a baud of historians, 
romancers, essayists, or moralists, who shall rescue the unrhymed 
language of the country from the impurities with which conver- 
sation taints it. The fact would hardly be believed, that were a 
man, in the common intercourse of society — aye, even of literary 
intercourse, to refrain from the employ nient of those infinite Gal- 
licisms which have been allowed to deluge the land, he would be 
deemed and treated as an insufferable pedant. The language 
of Holland is sadly wanting in good prosaists. Whether the 
versifying spirit has crushed the competition of prose, we know 
not, but such a nation of rhymesters as the Dutch never before 
were allowed to twist and torment an idiom into sing-song. 
Rhymes are everlasting recreations for the poor and the rich — 
they are hung upon every cradle, and flung upon every grave — tliey 
are painted upon the houses, and carved upon the trees — they go 
with the treckschuits by water, and they " cover the land.*' Me- 
lancholy trash most of it is — and tormenting — like a thumb-screw 
applied to language till the vein bursts ; at least, so criticism 
would say, from her throne of dogmatism; yet may not the 
rhymes which afford delight and give instruction to thousands be 
allowed to hope for mercy from the severely-judging few? Vau- 
der Palm is the founder of pulpit eloquence in Holland, though 
he would fain have given that honour to H ulshofF. 

Holland is suffering under the visitation of an overflowing 
mediocrity. Many excellent and amiable men, whose poetry 
would sound sweetly by the firesides of their little social circle, 
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have received but too much encouragement to break through it* 
in order to fascinate the world. And in numerous cases an affec* 
tioD for these persons has interposed between them and their 
works. Sound and severe criticism is wanting — the criticism which 
while it smites hard, smites well. And of this healthy and need- 
ful discipline there are some symptoms. Witsen Geysbeek, for 
instance, has done something, as we before noticed, by an article 
in his poetical dictionary, to destroy the blind idolatry with which 
Vondel has been worshipped in the Netherlands. Even if Vondel 
deserved the incense of all time, it should not be wasted upon him 
blindly. Like Lope de Vega he is as prolific in defects as in 
beauties. He is represented in the minds of the Dutch by a few 
passages which are Vondel's truly, ^but which do not constitute 
Vondel. Literature has no consecrated recess — no hallowed, un- 
approachable ground. Wherever it is, criticism should follow, 
canvassing with cautious care its beauties and deformities, and 
distinguishing its dross while treasuring up its precious ore. 

In tine the Dutch, like all other nations, sometimes fall into thei 
error of exaggerating the number and the merits of their great 
men. In the criticisms which now and then appear in Holland, 
it is amusing to see a string of these comparatively obscure writers 
classed with the great intellectual names of the world. All this 
is very natural. Many a man, whose name has hardly passed the 
Netherlands' borders, exerts a great influence within them — and the 
man who exerts a great influence on society, whether for good or 
evil, is entitled to the attention of the statesman, the critic, and the 
philosopher. 

The susceptibility of the Dutch, who are, according to the 
decisions of common parlance, naturally cold and phlegmatic, to 
the opinions of others, and their disposition to avail themselves of 
every testimony, which they imagine will serve to set their literary 
character right with the world, have led them to cling, with won* 
derful tenacity, to the sometimes undiscriminating praises of a 
few writers who have, as they think, honoured them with par* 
ticular notice. The fact is simply this — that the Dutch have paid 
their fair and full contributions to the great intellectual treasury. 
They have paid them in their own way, and with their own coin. 
It is not that this merit has been denied them — but the inquiry 
respecting it has seldom been made. A few impertinent scrib- 
blers, as superficial as presumptuous, have, we know, poured out 
their contemptuousness upon the language and literature of Hol- 
land ; but the general mind is a blank sheet upon the matter, in 
which we wish to transcribe the impressions we have received-^ 
impressions full of kindness towards the Dutch people, who only 
require to be better known in order to be more highly thought of. 
And if among the writers of Holland, an Englishman should 
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sometimea smile at the exagf^erations of patriotic feeling, he will 
not be aogrj, if he have wisdom, and if he have benevolence 
he will speedily forgive aberrations which breathe unfriend- 
liness to his country. The Dutch have frequently been taught to 
consider England as a noxious rival and malignant enemy— 
and the lesson was urged upon them with most offensive re- 
petition under the Bonapartean dynasty. A portion of the 
feeling may be attributed to the preponderance which England 
has obtained by her position, among many other causes^ over 
a country which haa had its triumphs even on the Thames. But 
we are sure we speak the sentiments of Englishmen, when we 
assure our Netherland neighbours that no unfriendly feeling to- 
wards them exists. In the great commercial contest they have 
ondoubtedly come badly off, but if theywill look a little more 
closely into the matter, they will perhaps discover how much they 
have departed from that system of free trade which of old made 
their greatness, their wealth and their glory — and they will, at 
fevery step of that departure, find they have sown seeds of decay, 
and of adversity. 



Art. III. — 1. Floresta de Rimas Antiguas Castellanas, ordenada 
por Don Juan Nicolas Bohl de Faber, de la Real Academia 
Espanola. (Forest of Ancient Spanish Poems, arranged by 
Don J. N. Bbhl de Faber, &.c.) 3 torn. 8vo. Hamburgo. 
1821—1825. 

2. Sammlung der besten alien Spanischen Historischen, Hitter- 
und Maurischen Romanzen. Geordnet uud mit Afimerkungen 
und einer Einleitiing versehen, von Ch. B. Depping, &c. 
(Collection of the best old Spanish Historical, Chivalric and 
Moorish Romances, arranged, with Introduction and Remarks, 
by C. B. Depping.) 12mo. Altenburg und Leipzig, 1817. 

3. Romancero de Romances Moriscos, compuesto de todos los de 
est a elase que contieneel Romancero General, imprese en 1614* 
Por Don Agustin Duran. (Collection of Moorish Romances, 
consisting of all those of that class contained in the Romancero 
General, printed in 1614.) Small Bvo. Madrid. a828. 

To every attentive observer Spain must appear a great moral 
phenomenon, from the impress which in her genius and character 
she exhibits of other times. The influence of events, which are 
but dimly seen through the mist of ages, is too conspicuous to be 
mistaken : it is as perceptible as the traces of the volcanic lava on 
the natural plain; it is deeply and indelibly stamped on her 
moral constitution. The proud and unbending Roman, the 
gloomy and destroying Goth, the fiery and enthusiastic Moor, 
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have not swept over her fertile fields in vain: they have left be» 
hind them memorials of their existence and domination, which 
have survived the wreck of time, ami which, amidst the rise and 
fall of kingdoms and dynasties, appear like so many monuments 
overlooking the universal waste, and exulting in the consciousness 
of being little less than imperishable. Thus it is, that while the 
artificial^^inns of society are soon scattered over the immensity 
of human existence, and lost in the distance, the substance to 
which they adhere can perish only when a repetition of migh^ 
shocks has separated and dispersed its tenacious particles. 

Among die objects which bear the national moral impress, 
Spain can present none so deeply marked as her ancient poetic 
literature. By the term ancient we do not allude to the period 
of the Roman, nor even to that of the Gothic domination, prior 
to the fall of Roderic. The former is as well known as it ever 
can be to all who have any acquaintance with classical antiquity: 
of the latter, time has spared but few poetic monuments, and 
those few are not national : they were chiefly raised by obscure 
ecclesiastics — not on the everlasting foundations of nature and 
truth, but on the praise of scholastic dogmas or of ascetic ob- 
servances. Hence, as they contained little either of imagery or 
of feeling, they were quietly consigned to th^ dust of monastic 
libraries, to slumber in eternal oblivion. But the period to 
which we do allude, is that of the Moorish rule, from the com« 
mencement of the eighth to the close of the fifteenth century. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Spain, under the first 
Gothic dynasty, was without her popular songs : such a suppo* 
sition would be contrary to all human experience. The state of 
society then existing was in a high degree favourable to the com- 
position of such as recorded the praises of the brave. The pow- 
erful vassals of the crown — too powerful to be controlled by an 
elective monarch, whose prerogatives were neither numerous nor 
great — ^were always at war with one another, if not summoned to 
repel some foreign aggressor. They acknowledged no law be- 
yond that of brute force : they were bound by no tie beyond that 
of interest or passion. Not only was the royal authority too weak 
to restrain them from disturbing the public peace, but die church, 
potent as it was afterwards to become, had but a feeble hold on 
their consciences and fears. Though the fierce Goth might some- 
times bend to her entreaties (and to her honour be it said, that 
such entreaties were frequent) he would have scorned threats 
which she had no power to execute. Hence the collision of rival 
views and the daring enterprises which called forth into vehement 
action those mental energies that slumber in scenes of tranquil*- 
lity: hence those spirit-stirring events which cast the brilliant 
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tints of romance over the surface of life ; and hence diat liigbly- 
wrought enjthusiasm, engendered by a mind concentrating its 
facultieB in: the pursuit of a given object, ivhich smiles at difiBcai- 
ties the most formidable, and shrinks not even from impossibili- 
ties. Sueh a state of society must have been adorned by popular 
songs : deeply excited feeling would not have been expressed by 
ordinary language : it would assume a new el^ation : it would 
wrap itself in a diction at once vigorous and striking : it would 
become poetry — not that poetry perhaps which delighted in fer- 
tility of fancy, or in splendour of imagery ; but that which ex- 
hibited a faithful, animated picture of such events as were known 
to every one who listened to its strains. If those strains have not 
been wafted to our ears on the wings of time, it is because diey 
have been drowned by the more recent, more lofty, and doubtless 
more thrilling notes of the heroic muse, during the chivalrous 
contests between the followers of the crescent and the cross. 

It was, indeed, after the invasion of the Moors, that the national 
poetry assumed a new, a higher, and, we may add, a holier 
character. This improvement was generated by a new state of 
society. Other passions and interests were brought into action ; 
and the arena of contention began to exhibit greater variety aod 
animation. To cqurage panting for distinction; to ambition 
grasping at honours and dignities ; to love yearning for the pos- 
session of its object, and to revenge thirsting for the blood of its 
victim, were added the nobler feelings of kindred, of country, 
and of religion. Then patriotism learned to groan at the bondage 
of relatives, friends, countrymen ; and zeal to bum for. the de- 
struction of God's implacable enemies. The addition of two 
such powerful motives — the most powerful that can actuate the 
mind of man — could not fail to produce effects at once great and 
wonderful. They nerved the hero's grasp, and gave vigour to each 
mortal thrust; they armed youth and age in the sacred contest; 
they inspired confidence here and hope hereafter; they swelled 
the song of triumph, and consoled the heart under defeat ; and 
they invested him who fell in so holy a cause with all the glory of 
martyrdom. Hence fatigues, dangers and death became objects 
of desire rather than of aversion, as so many resistless claims to 
the esteem of the bold, to the love of the fair, and to the especial 
favour of heaven. The union of passions thus fearfully enhanced — 
the persuasion, that cruelty the most revolting was no more than 
righteous justice — at first produced deeds of blood at which the 
heart sickens. But the dark stain was soon washed out by the 
pure touch of humanity : the deeply breathed curse of revenge, 
and the loud yell of l3igotry, were silenced by the admiration 
which the nobler qualities of our nature never fail to inspire even 
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in'imiids the most iinplticable. The Christian could hot behold^ 
without esteem, the dauntless valour, the romantic generosity, 
and the chivalrous honour of the Moor; nor could the Moor 
Witness unmoved the heroic, nay superhuman efforts of the 
Christian, in defence of his country and her altars ; his devotion 
to a cause which in human eyes appeared desperate and hope- 
less ; the bold defiance which a handful of men threw in the 
faces of a host; nor the scorn with which they refused to sur<* 
render, or to flee when their destruction seemed inevitable. 
During the continuance of a truce or a peace, the two enemies 
at length laid aside their mutual antipathies, and associated 
freely vrith each other. Their aim was now — not which should 
exhibit the greatest valour, but which should vanquish the other 
in courtesy and magnanimity. They fought at the same toumay ; 
they met at the same table ; they shared the same tent. Maho-^ 
metans and Christians often followed the same chief in pursuit 
of the common enemy ; the same hero, whether Moor or Cas- 
tilian, was often the pride of both nations; few indeed were 
the more illustrious warriors of the latter who had not acquired 
much of their fame under the ensigns of the prophet; in 
contests especially, where the interests of religion were not 
vitally concerned, (and many such took place among the nu« 
merous independent, or at least nominally independent, sove- 
reigns of the peninsula,) the heroes of both volunteered their 
services as honour or inclination led : often was Moor banded 
against Moor, and Spaniard against Spaniard. Individuals of 
the opposite creeds were frequisntly joined by the closest bonds 
of friendship; nay, the Moorish maiden had often a Christian 
lover, aiid the high-born Castilian dame did not always turn a 
deaf ear to the sighs of the gallant and chivalrous infidel. When 
the trumpet again called into mortal strife the warriors of the 
rival nations, that strife no longer possessed its reckless character: 
the battle-field became an arena on which both parties met, not 
only to prove their courage, but to display their generosity, and 
to win the esteem of each other. 

This is not an imaginary picture of the state of the two hostile 
nations during the greater portion of the seven hundred and se* 
venty-seven years, which elapsed from the first efforts of Taric to. 
the flight of the Baby Kin^ trom Grenada. The courtesy of the 
old Spaniards to the enemies of the cross has greatly scandalized- 
the orthodox historians of that nation, who seldom dwell on it, and 
never even allude to it without evident pain ; most readily would 
they consign it to everlasting oblivion, if it were not too closely in-- 
feerwoven with historic events to remain wholly unnoticed. 

We may safely afiii:m, that no other country ever exhibited a* 
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peridd sa fruitful in all that can inspire the heroic md^ bm the 
one we have mentioned. Then blazed out the mighty pas rie ns, 
die flames of which were constantly fed by a deepJy excsled eor* 
thusiasm; then arose the strife of elements, the GolKaaon of which 
produced one universal tempest; — the lover's ardour; the war- 
rior's quenchless glow; the imperious claims of hoiMMir and 
of friendship ; the deadly workings of jealousy and revenge ; the 
thirst for plunder^ especially for the possession of beaotifol cap- 
tives ; the fierceness and intolerant zeal which, in spite of the cour- 
tesies of chivalry, would often break out ; the shouts of triumph; 
the lamentations of despair. All these would form subjects /or 
the heroic muse, and would constitute the chief entertainment of 
nobles and people* That verses recording the romantic adven- 
tures and gallant achievements of the great and the valiant were 
sung by wandering minstrels at a very early period, is indaapnta- 
ble> not only from die uninterrupted voice of tradition, but from 
the evidence they internally bear of other and remote times.. The 
exploits of Bernardo del Carpio, of Feman Gonzalez, of tfie Cid 
Rodrigo, and of many other characters distinguished in Spanish 
history, were the theme of innumerable ballads, which were pro- 
bably composed soon after the death of those heroes. 
' But historic personages were not the only ones that figured in 
the ancient ballads of Spain; there were idso the fabulous heroes 
of chivalry, whose fame has spread over most European coun- 
tries. The twelve peers of France, the renowned Knights of 
Arthur's Court, Amadis de Graul, the mad Orlando, the fhiAful 
Durandarte, the famed Gayferos, the Moorish Bravoael, and 
all who have obtained any noted celebrity in chivalric lore, have 
from time immemorial been made the sabjects of romantic songs 
among the imaginative inhabitants of the Peninsub. These 
compositions, which are termed Romances CabaUarescos, to dis- 
tinguish them from the Romances Hisioricos, are doubtless of 
equal antiquity with the latter, the subjects of which are the 
personages of authentic history. They are indebted for their 
versification only to the Spaniards. Th$ personages to whom 
diey relate, and the events with which they are filled, were known 
at the same time in other countries ; and from odier conntries 
they were unquestionably derived. From what conmion originri 
souree the scatteved remains of this fabulous lore sprung, it 
woukl now be vain to inquire : it is a problem^ the solution of 
which has baffled the ingenuity of the acute, and the researches 
of the learned. Nor is it easy to account for the fscility with 
which they were transported from kingdom to kingdom. Nei- 
ther the pilgrims who journeyed to distant shrines, and repaid 
the hospitality of their hosts by legendary tales, nor the wander- 
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mg muiBtreb vho lived by their trade, can be supposed to have 
possessed ranch knowledge of languages; they could scarcely 
nave introduced those tales iuto other kingdoms, though they 
may have greatly assisted in dispersing them through their own. 
The difficulty may be partially solved by the assumption — not 
wholly gratuitous — that the intercourse between foreign courts, 
and especially between the bards who accompanied their pa- 
trons to those courts, may have served greatly to disseminate the 
same lore over so wide an extent. But perhaps to all these 
causes united, and certainly to other means of communication, 
which formerly existed among nations, must be attributed this 
almost universal diffusion of chivalric romance. 

Though martial deeds and romantic adventures were the fa- 
Toarite, they were not the only subjects of Spanish song. That 
liation had its troubadours, whose occupation or enjoyment it 
wag — not to encourage the brave to the battle field, but to enter- 
tain lordly knights and gentle dames, in court, in hall, and id 
bower. They flourished — not amidst the clangor of arilis, but 
in the tranquil bosom of peace. This at least is true^ as appK- 
cable to the hireling professors of the art ; but it had others, who 
were above the ordinary rewards bestowed on the former— others 
who were among the noblest in birth, and the bravest in arms. 
It often happened, indeed, that the same voice which loudfy 
dieered the bold to the deadly fight, ''forgot its thunders'' at the 
festive board, and chaunted the sweetest strains to the soft lute ot 
harp. So numerous in the fourteenth century were the profes- 
sors of the Gaya Ciencia — in Spain at least — that scarcely & 
courtier or knight could be found who did not " make verses to 
hia mistress' eye-brow." But this was no more than a fashiona- 
Ue mania, confined to the great, and which the people in general 
neither understood nor regarded. It led to abuse ; it produced 
eflfeminacy ; and in time became disreputable : it was considered 
too degrading to be longer cherished by any one who would be 
thought valiant, and was in consequence abandoned to the lowest 
jugglers. But though the profession itself couFd never beconie 
national, nor exist Ibng in a country so martial, which continually 
reflected the splendours elicited from the collision of the ChristkfA 
sword and the Moorish scymitar, it was not without its share of 
influence on the popular taste : it was unquestionably one of the 
causes that gave birth to a species of poetic compositiofl, in some 
respects distinct from the new octosyllabic romance. 

This n^w species combined the narrative of the ancieilt his- 
torical and romantic ballads with the more plaintive and amatory 
tone of the troubadours. But it did not imitate the animated 
trMiritions and noble simplicity, which constitute the gredt chai*m 
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of the former^ and which bear the unerring stamp of antiquity* 
It assumed a diction equally splendid and harmonious : it 6rst 
created and then invested that creation in a rich and brilliant 

f;arb. It presents us with the adventures of the gallant and the 
air^ whose actions and conversation it envelopes in the mantle 
of a bright, and frequently luxurious imagination. It contains^ 
indeed, less of nature than of art — less of real life than of that 
which fancy creates for her own amusement : its personages are. 
not human beings, such as we see in the world, but such as 
those with whom the same power peoples the boundless waste 
of possible existence. 

These romances — the same in measure as the old ballads — 
have ever been considered by Spanish critics as the best portion 
of their literature. " They contain,'* says Quintana, (Poesias, 
Selector Castellanas, tom.i.p. 81) ''expressions of greater beauty 
and energy, touches of greater delicacy and ingenuity, than all 
the rest of our poetry. The Moorish romances, especially, are 
written with a vigour and sweetness of style that absolutely en-» 
chant us. Those customs, in which valour and love were so 
agreeably united, those Moors at once so singular and devoted* 
that country at once so beautiful and delightful, those names at 
once so sonorous and melodious — all contribute to give both 
novelty and poetic splendour to the compositions in which they 
are found. In process of time, however, poets became tired of 
investin^gallantry in a Moorish habit, and they adopted the pas* 
toral. Then to defiances, cavalcades, and devices, succeeded the. 
fields, streams, flowers, and characters cut in the bark of trees ; 
and what by this change was lost in force was gained in sweetness 
and simplicity." 

However much we may feel disposed to agree with the critic 
in his observations on the Moorish romances, we must protest 
against the praise which he bestows on the pastoral. Of all thq 
compositions in the language, excepting perhaps such as are pro-r 
fessedly religious or didactic, none appear to us so wretchedly, 
inanimate — so lamentably deficient in all that can interest the 
reader. The world has had enough of sighing gales, of murmur- 
ing brooks, and of beautiful landscapes; nor is it willing to hear 
more of loving turtles, even though the despairing shepherd, en- 
vious of their felicity, should pelt them with stones. On such 
subjects nothing new has been said or written for the last eigh- 
teen hundred years ; nor can human ingenuity discover an image 
which has not been repeatedly used to illustrate rural life. In 
fact, pastoral poetry in Spain, as in most other countries, is an 
exotic, which no labour or talent could render national. The 
taste for it, which prevailed so generally from the age of Lope 
de Vega, was derived from Italy ; and the minds over which it 
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exercised any considerable influence^ were, with a very few ex- 
ceptions^ cold> languid^ lifeless, and destitute of both invention 
and feeling. The same censure might justly be applied to the 
lai^r portion of the Spanish lyric poetry. 

The new romances soon banished the yet lingering lays of the 
troubadours, and became so popular, that they constituted the 
favourite amusement, not only of the more exalted classes, but of 
the humbler citizens, although the peasantry never lost their 
attachment to the more ancient and simple effusions of the early 
national muse — the historical and romantic ballads. The former 
were sung in the streets by night as well as by day, accompanied 
by the sound of the harp or the guitar. The taste for them be- 
came not merely a passion, but a rage, far beyond what we of 
the north could ever have dreamed. Of this fact sufficient evi- 
dence may be collected both from the early dramatists of Spain, 
and from that enthusiastic love of song which, though recent po-* 
litical events have considerably cooled it, is still cherished by the 
majority of the people. 

Of die Spanish poetry then, the species we should regard as 
more peculiarly national is that of the ancient historic and ro- 
mantic ballads,* as we think there is a great distinction between 
them and those that began to be composed in the latter portion 
of the sixteenth century, which, however good in themselves, and 
even popular, bear not the same characteristic features. The 
ballads that relate to the early heroes of Spain differ greatly in 
manner from those of which more modern personages are the 
subject. If the former have all the varied animation and touch- 
ing simplicity we have assigned to them, it must be admitted that * 
they have likewise the characteristic rudeness of times when 
gross superstition and barbaric fierceness held their iron sceptre 
over the human mind ; as bearing the impress of those times, 
they strike us, with all their roughness, and destitute, as they 
indisputably are, of imagery and harmony, to be peculiarly in- 
teresting. The latter have every mark of an age considerably 
improved : they exhibit a taste more refined, a language more 
polished, a versification more studied, au imagination more ex- 
panded and luxuriant : they may boast of a fable more artfully 
combined, and an elegance of which the rude but strong-minded 
minstrels of the middle ages could form no conception. Both 
descriptions of song have thus their peculiar advantages ; if the 
one has all the simplicity of nature, the other has all the grace-^ 
fulness of art. 



• The only exception is fhe Poma del Cid, vhicli is indeed as mUunuU, thoogb pro^ 
bftblj not lo anckni m the Imllads here alloded to. We forbear, however, to nutice it 
Ibrther, both because it is too long for our present purpose, and because it is compara; 
tirely well known to the- reader. orgitized by GoOg Ic 
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Much, however, as we have alluded to the comparative ant^-. 
quity of the Spanish ballads and romances, we have no means of 
ascertaining the era when these anonymous effusions appeared. 
We have supposed that many of them may be referred to a date 
immediately subsequent to the death of the heroes whose actions 
they relate. But all have been so modernized, probably from 
age to age, that no internal evidence is afforded by the language 
as to the point in question : yet from their style, their manner,- 
their general tone, and from a careful comparison of them with 
those of a date confessedly much more modern in the Ramojicero. 
General, there is sufficient ground for the supposition we have 
hazarded. 

Some Spanish writers, considering the prodigious number and, 
intrinsic merit of these popular songs, have not hesitated to claim 
for their countrymen a decided superiority of innate poetic fancy 
over all other modern nations. They would almost have us be- 
lieve that the children of the Peninsula, like those of a city in 
Khorassan, mentioned by Arabshah, can neither cry nor lisp in 
ordinary measures or tones. We may smile at their harmless va- 
nity ; for had they but taken the pains to examine a little more 
deeply, they would assuredly have paused before they would have 
suffered it thus to commit them. They would have seen, that as 
man himself is but the creature of circumstances, so his thoughts, 
his disposition, his character, depend for their formation on con- 
tingent influences ; that any peculiarity in these must be owing 
to causes equally peculiar ; and that me same relation exists in, 
nations as in individuals. They would have seen that if Spa- 
nish intellect has been more fertile in such productions than that 
of other countries, it is because the propensity for them has been 
generated, nurtured and matured b^ events which no other 
country has witnessed. To that stirring spirit of independence 
which raged first amidst the depths of the A^turias, and afterwards 
on the plains of Ijeon and Arragon ; to that burning zeal for 
religion, which dangers, defeats, toils, and death could not extin- 
guish ; to that martial intrepidity which never shrunk from the 
contest with foes not less brave, and beyond measure superior in 
numbers ; to that extraordinary excitement which a life so diver- 
sified with defeat and victory, with action and repose, with dis- 
appointment and hope, with sorrow and joy, must necessarily 
have produced ; to that intercourse, whether of peace or war, 
which then subsisted between the contending nations; to the 
ardent friendships and still more ardent antipathies of both; to that 
life of wild and restless adventure which was the common lot of 
the warriors; to that chivalrous spirit which animated both Chris- 
tian and Moor on the battle-field and domestic hearth : and more 
than all, to that spirit of gallantry which prompted every one in 
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every possible way to win Ae Itvottr of his lady-love ;--^to ill 
thase, and not to any innate superiority of fancy> is Spaia indeblidd 
for her inimitabte ancient songs. She is not a whit more imagi- 
native by natare than some other countries ; nay> we doubt if her 
propensity to such songs be so strong as that of the old Scandi- 
navian and Teutonic nations. And we would observe^ that to 
the same sources is she in like manner indebted for that fondness 
for romantic adventures, for that tone of chivalrous feeling, for that 
Gothic mode of thinking, for those habits everywhere else ea- 
ploded, for Aat attachment, in short, to whatever is antiquated — 
which have long stamped her ais a nation at once highly interest* 
ing, and strangely peculiar to the rest of Europe. 

An author who is entitled to the highest respect, and from 
whona no one will dissent but with difiMence in all matters of 
Ais kind, (Dr. Southey> in his Introduction to die Chronicle of 
the Cid), has passed a censure on the Spanish heroic ballads, 
which has surprised us, in common with every admirer of diat 
branch of the national literature* When he characterises them as 
comparatively worthless, and as beyond measure inferior to those 
which OUT own country has produced, he can scarcely stand clear 
of the charge of being actuated by very strong prejudice. That 
their merits have been overrated, is possible enough; but that 
they are at all inferior to our own, is an assertion, to say the least 
of it, startling. It should be remembered that any comparison 
instituted between them here is likely to be to the advantage tit 
one side. As Englishmen, we must naturally feel a much higher 
degree of interest m whatever relates to the personages and events 
of our own history than to those of other nations. Putting this 
feeling aside, we ' have little hesitation in saying that the compo- 
sitions in question are even superior to ours. 

Of the estimation in which the ballads of Spain have never 
ceased to be held> not in that country only, but throughout the 
greater part of civilized Eurc^, no better proof can be produced 
dian the number of compilations of them, from the first publica- 
tion of the Cancionero General, in 151 1, to the appearance of the 
three works at the head of onr present article. 

Of these, the first contains but a small proportion of the an- 
cient ballads and romances. It embraces a much wider range: 
it exhibits by appropriate extracts a comprehensive view of Spa- 
nish poetry generally, from Berceo to what Spaniards call the 
Augustan era of their literature — that is, from the thirteenth to 
the seventeenth century, though, by the way, we do not see how 
pieces of so recent a date can come under the description of Atp- 
tiguas Rimas. The compiler has classed the subjects in each of 
the three volumes under the heads of Rimas Sacras, Docirinaks^ 
Amorosas, Festivas, Sic. In our opinion, he shows a lamentable 
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5vant of taste both in bis arrangement and selections. The religUms 
and didactic departments (which constitute the greater portion of 
each volume) we have abeady characterised as wretchedly inani- 
mate. Peculiar dogmas of faith, inculcated in a style sometimes* 
it must be owned, exquisite, but in a manner at once drowsy and 
childish; trite maxims, heavily and pedantically enforced, — are 
verily the worst pieces he could have chosen. Had he restricted 
himself to the national poetry, and to some of the better lyrics, 
his collection would have been invaluable. But on the whole, it 
is not without its attractions; nor are its contents wholly un- 
known to the English reader, since it is the source from which 
Mr. Bowriug has drawn the materials for some of his interesting 
find spirited translations. 

In thus expressing our honest opinion as to the injudicious 
arrangement Mr. Bohl de Faber has adopted, and the compa* 
ratiye worthlessness of his religious and didactic selections, we 
would not have it supposed that our censure is applicable to every 
individual piece. On the contrary, a few of them are distin- 
guished by great sweetness and simplicity. Others, ag^n, are 
highly interesting, not as poetical effusions, but as monuments of 
a dark ^nd credulqus age. Such are the extracts from Berceo, 
to which we shall hereafter advert. 

The collection of Mr. Depping (No. 2.) is restricted to the 
Historic, Chivairic, and Moorish romances of. Spain, And 
as the selection has been made with great judgment, we need 
scarcely add that it will be found in a high degree interesting. 
The only fault we are disposed to find with it (except, indeed, the 
extreme incorrectness of the text,*) is one not very common in 
this book-making age— namely, its scantiness. This circum- 
stance is the more surprising, when regard is had to the prodi- 
gious quantity of materials from which such compilations may be 
formed. Neither is this volume unknown to the English reader, 
since it is the one to which Mr.Lockhart is indebted for the sub- 
jects of his beautifully executed volume of Spanish ballads. 

Seiior Duran's publication (No. 3), which has just reached this 
country, contains all the Moorish romances which are to be 
.found in the original Romancero of I6i4. Th^ amount to 208, 
and include 45 of the 54 which are given by Diepping, besides 
nine or ten more which the latter had classed under other heads. 
The typographical execution of the work is respectable, and that 

* In 18S3t onp uf the Spanish Refugees republished in London, in two small vo- 
lumesi the Historical and Chivalrous portions of Depping's collection, under the title of 
'* Colecdon de los mas c^lebres Romances Antiguos Espanoles, Historicos y Cabal- 
Jerescos, publicada por C. B. Depping, y ahora considerablemente cnniendada por 
un Espanol Refugiado.** This edition has tJie merit of being much more correctly' printed 
than its prototype, and the Editor has, besides translating Depping's notes into Spanish, 
added se? eral new ones of his own. 
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19 all that can be said for it, for the amngettieat is exeeediiigl]^ 
absiird, and the notes of the Editor amount only to diree or four 
of the most insignificant character. He proposes to reprint the 
other classes of the Romancero in a uniform size, should the 
present meet with encouragement. 

To illustrate the view which we have taken of the ancient 
national poetry of Spain^ we purpose^ in our remaining space, to 
direct the reader's attention to a few of the more striking pieces. 
Our notice will be confined to such as are either wholly or but 
very imperfectly known by previous translations to persons unac- 
^ainted with die originals. We commence with the historicaL 

1. As, according to popular tradition, no man ever exerciMd 
over the destinies of his country an influence so peculiar as D6n 
Roderic, who is often, but incorrectly, designated the last of th^ 
Goths, it might have been expected that he should be made the 
subject of numerous popular songs, and it is matter of surprise 
that so few are extant concerning him. Either the subject itself 
was too painful for patriotic contemplation, or time has shown 
less partiality to them than to others which we might naturally 
suppose much inferior in point of interest. And of the five or 
six which have come down to us, all, with one exception, are evir 
dently of so improved a stamp, that we are more inclined to 
r^ard them as comparatively new compositions, than as mo- 
dernized versions of more ancient ballads. We think they cannot 
be referred to a period earlier than the fifteenth century. 

The one which, from internal evidence, we have thus excepted, 
will be considered the more interesting from its having furnished 
Sir Walter Scott with the idea of the fearful yet magnificent scene 
in his " Vision of Don Roderick' Of this ballad we give as literal 
and close a version as possible. And we would here remark, 
once for all, that in the following translations we have been stu- 
dious to avoid every thing like elegance, every thing that might 
remind us of later and more improved times. We have endea- 
voured to preserve, not merely the quaintness, but even the rude- 
ness of the originals, from a conviction that no version could be 
faithful, which did not bear the impress of both these qualities.* 

Don Roderic opens the House of Hercules.^ 

" Hie Spauith roonarch, Don Rodrigo, Within thoie walls is soon assembled 
His chivalry to toornav calls; [roon A host of sixty thousand spears ; 

To grace his reig;n each knight doth sum- And for the martial pastime anxious 
Within Toledo's regal walls. Each gallant horseman then appears. 

* We had the intention of accompanying these versions with the originals, but on 
reflection have abandoned it, as they would occupy too much space, and tbereforo. 
content ourselves with referring to the sources where they may be found. 

t D^fping, No. 3, p. 4.^1<ton, London edit. fol. i. p. 4. 
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ButtotfabTMMUpiigrtetflioiHMicfa, Of ArabjttoodbiMaeiiicn fav^ 
Like all hit anceftors of jore, Which haltbg seemed in their coune,' 

To add imother holt of iron And eke i swora from eadi suspended. 
To old AJddes* dreaded deor« And rami were tbflre of mighty fafca. 

Mb Mt would fasten Den Rodriso, • Now sere dismayed Don Boderic greir» 

But by hie ie Dseleii aTarice Ied» Nor dared be more those terrors view. 

Each massive leek he broke asunder An eagle soon from heayen descended. 

To see what treasures there were hid. ' And soon by flames that scene was elided. 

Te conquer Afric's 6umiug regions. 
And now behind that andmt Afor A nnmerooa bend Ihal monareh sent ; 

Tliese Bwfnl worda a tablet bore : Of honeaMo five 4nd twenty thooaan^*- 

The whole a gaUant armament 

• A ^gj^rtihoufir thy dcttrud^, j^^ numerous band, so will'd Rodrlgo. 
V ^'T^JJ^'S^^lT' Had brave Count Julian at fhelr head. 



' ?t>r^, ?^.^ ^T', ^ ?^« Who m the f«p.g deep embarked them' 

'ifufiotios^iMiiiftai/Mmflpafume/ To follow i^thw gloiy led. 

A chest of workmanship fiiU ooitly Of fair abipa aoon he loat two hndrad. 
Behind a loftgr pUhur stood ; Of 8>ljcy • «h« om hundred more ; 

Within were flags and banners many, And of bis troops four thousand only 
With figures strange to chill tlie blood* Ever lived to reach the shore." 

Among the early Spaniidi heroes, no one, sate the ever-imri- 
railed Cid, is so famous in the historj^ real or fabulous, of (he 
country, as Bernardo del Carpio. Accordingly we find that the 
ballads concerning him are as numerous as his adventures are 
singular and interesting. 

Bernardo's origin is thus related. Alphonso the Chaste, say 
the chroniclers and romancers, had a sister, Donna Ximena, who, 
not having receifed from heaven the same precious gift as iiim«> 
self, seciedy married Don Sancho Dias, the Count of SalcUinha. 
But her pregnancy soon revealed the secret to the king. Whe^ 
ther moved by dislike of his brother-4n-law, or incensed at the 
clandestine marriage, he compelled the infanta to take refuge 
in a cloister, imprisoned the daring count in the castle of Luna, 
and carried their infant Bernardo to.be educated nobly in the 
Asturian court, not as the legitimate son of that princess, but as 
his own bastard. When the young prince arrived at mature 
years, he learned the secret of his birdi from his grandmother, 
and henceforth he longed for the deliverance of his fa&er, who still 
languished in prison. There is extant a pathetic lamentation of 
the count, who inveighs with no greater severity than justice 
against the implacable king, and the apparent indifference of his 
son. That son, however, never lost sight of his filial duty : by 
the most signal and important services he hoped to bend Al- 
phonso, and obtain the liberty of Don Sancho. At length, after 
a splendid victory over the French at the famous battle of Ron- 
cesvalles, he was permitted by the queen (for Alphonso, like our 
Edward the Confessor, had a wife) to appear at court, on her 
promising to intercede for the unfortunate count. There, how- 
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e?er, he had the mortificatioQ to witness the ill success of her suite 
"Queen/' said the monarch, ''trouble oot thyself in vain; never 
will I release Don Sancho^ — never will. I break my vow.'' 
Sorely was she grieved, but her grief did not equal die anger of 
Beniardo. He resolved to demand himself his Cither's liberatioo, 
and if unsuccessful, to effect it by force of arms. He recapitu^ 
hted his well-known services, as the price of which he solicits his 
boon. " I wish not to offend you, king, but I must complain 
that, while I am fighting for you, my father lies in prison." " Be 
silent, Don Bernardo P' replied the other, '' and I will do thine 
asking. Before mass is said to*morrow in the church of St« 
John Lateran, thou shalt see thy father free/' Morning camej, 
and with it the fnlfilment of the royal promise, but Don Saoeho 
had no longer his eyes: they had been polled out by the king's 
coounand. This act of cruelty destroyed the last remains of loy-i 
alty in the bosom of Bernardo: he now bent all his thoughts to 
revenge. The romance in which he rushes unbidden into the 
king's presence, and taxes that monarch widi cruelty and ingra* 
titode, IS interesting enough to be laid entire before the reader. 
Prom an unwillingness to multiply our translations in verse, we 
give the present one in prose, which indeed is as f^ood a medium 
for most of these narrative ballads as any combmation of mea^ 
sored numbers could be. — (Depping, No. £5, p. 20. lAmdon 
edit. Vol. i. p. 49.) 

*' With only ten of his men, Bernardo, with hat in hand, and all 
meet reverence, sought the king (three hnndred others had he placed 
outside die palace, and drawn np two deep.) ' Now ill lack to thee, 
tboa traitor V said the king, * from traitorous parents art thon sprung, 
aad in treachery wert thou begotten. So! thou hast driven Carpio into 
revolt, which, thou boldest from me in fief. But be thou assured that 
1 will have vengeance. Nothing strange is it that a traitor should beget 
a tiaitor: no need hast thou to seek excuses, for not a good one cansi 
tboo find.' Bernardo, who listened to all, replied with an angry look : 
' Wickedly hath some one advised you, my king, and wicked Is the tale. 
Well known it is that my father was a good man and true, and that in 
nothing was he behind your ancient race. And whoever saith that he 
was a traitor, is a liar, saving your royal person, who as king must be 
excepted. But with this vile name are my services rewarded ; weU 
woold it be tf they were better remembered. But it is the wont of the 
nagratefnl, my king, lo forget benefits, that the reward may be with* 
key. It is meet that ye be put in mind of one if ye forget the rest } 
ye remember when in the fierce battle of Romem your hone was 
sUq, end your person in great jeopardy } did not I, traitor as I am 
GiUed, lend yon my own, and (ne you from the peril? For which thing 
ye promised, with sweet words, to restore me my father alive, and 
without hurt. Ill have ye fulfilled your royal word and promise, and 
kttle faiih have ye aa a king; for well ye know that through you be 
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died in priton.* Bat were I the son I ougbt to be^ bis death shoaM je 
rue to your cost : and revenge it I will in a manner that shall trouble 
'oo sore.' * Seize him ! seize him !* cried the king, ' my knights there^ 
Lill that anmannered caitiff who doth thus insist me ! — Seize him ! 
seize him !' still shouted the king ; but no one obeyed $ for all saw 
that Bernardo was wrapping his cloak round his arm^ and laying hand 
pn his sword, while he cried out } 'Let no man dare to stir a foot : I am 
Bernardo, and my sword doth not move even at a king's bidding. Well 
do y^ know that it can cut, as ye have fdt/ Seeing this dispute, the tea 
approach : they lay band on their weapons — they loosen their cloaks — 
Xvith great fury do they take their stand by Bernardo's side — and at the 
same time make signal to those without, who seize the gates of the pa-^ 
lace, and shout * Hurrah, for Bernardo ! death to whoever doth offend 
him !' Their resolution saw the king, who, with smiling conntenanoe, 
thus spake : ** What I sud to you in jest as true have ye taken V ' I do 
take it as jest, my king !' replied Bernardo, as he len the hall, withoat 
di^going a salute. With him retire the three hundred, in gay and 
gallant show, with cloaks unloosened, and their shining arms displayed. 
Thus did the king remain insulted, and thus was his injustice punished." 
. '^ Like a frank and true knight," says the romance^ Bernardo 
pext visited his father's grave, to whose shade he vowed ven* 
geance on King Alphonso. He then journeyed to Grenada, to 
enter into an alliance with the Moorish king, Muza. The re- 
ception which the latter gave him is the best illustration we could 
otter of the courtesy that we asserted to have existed between the 
hostile nations. '' Muza embraced him, and said, * Although 
thine enemy, much have I longed to have thee for my friend ; 
and now, since heaven hath heard my prayer, embrace me like- 
wise, and command me as thou wouldst thy veriest menial. And 
if at any time thou find me false, may heaven and all God's crea- 
tures fail me!' " — {Deppiitg, No. 22, p. 29. — Lond. edit* vol. i. 
p. 37.) 

This is the last of the romances we have been able to consult 
respecting this hero. The chronicles say that he was defeated 
by Alphonso, and compelled to retire to France, where he 
ended his days. There is no doubt that much of the preceding 
romance, as well as of all those which relate to him generally, is 
inere fable. Some of the best Spanish critics, indeed, such as 
Pellicer, Mantuano and Mondejar, go so far as to deny his ex- 
istence; and they found their incredulity on the total silence of 
contemporary writers. Others again, of equal eminence, contend 
that this negative argument is of no weight, and that this silence 
is capable of satisfactory explanation, from the fear those writers 
had of incurring the royal displeasure by dwelling on a subject 

* Don Sancho Diss is said, by some accounts, to have died blind in prison; by 
-•there aflerJiis restoration to liberty : all, however, agree in assigning, as the caoae q£ 
his deatl), his cruel deprivation of sight. 
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90 delicate. In our opinion no rational doubt can be enter" 
tained of bis existence, nor of some of his bravest actions; but 
so coofused are the places, and above all the dates — the events of 
the reign of Alphonso the Great, who died in 910, being con- 
founded with those of Alphonso the Chaste, who died in 845 — 
that to separate the true from the fabulous would be a hopelesa 
attempt. 

The next celebrated hero of Spanish romance — we mean 
the next in order of time — ^is Feman Gonsalez, first Count of 
Castile, whose adventures are no less extraordinary than those of 
Bernardo del Carpio. For his matchless valour he had been 
placed over the newly formed Couutship, which — as its domains 
were contiguous to the Moorish states, and in consequence con- 
tinually exposed to hostile aggressions — was to serve as a bulwark 
to aJI Christian Spain. 

The chronicles assure us that the count was an especial 
fa?ourite of heaven. On the eve of his battle with Almansor,- 
A.D. 952, he retired to a hermitage near his camp, and there 
passed some time in prayer. The anchoret at length accosted 
him, and exhorted him to confidence, for that God would as- 
suredly give his handful of men the victory over the countless 
hosts of the enemy. The prediction was verified by the splendid 
events of the following day: the infidels being routed with great 
slaughter. Some time after, the same King of Cordoba invaded 
bis domaios with a still mightier army. To resist the approach- 
ing torrent, Gonsalez had only 15,000 infantry, and 450 horse- 
°ico; yet did he resolve to hazard an engagement. He visited 
the same hermitage, but the holy Pelayo had passed to a better 
bfe. Equally disappointed and a£9icted, he entered the chapel, 
sod while praying on the tomb of the anchoret, he felt so sudden 
^ supernatural a confidence, that he arose, hastened to his 
^oops, harangued them, promised them the victory, and after an 
obstinate struggle completely annihilated the formidable army of 
Almansor. 

Of the numerous ballads relating to this hero, the most inte« 
^ting are those which recount the particulars of his two escapes 
from captivity. The count being a widower, accepted the pro- 
posal made by the kings of Leon and Navarre, of a marriage 
»ith Donna Sancha, the sister of the latter — a proposal, however, 
ui which perfidy had more to do than good faith. Having no 
reason to distrust the King of Navarre, he went to Pampeluoa^ 
attended by an inconsiderable escort, to receive the hand of the in* 
^ta; but there he was seized, and closely confined in prison. 
<]he manner in which he was visited by a pilgrim knight from 
Normandy, who afterwards repaired to Donna Sancha, and pre- 
yed on her to attempt his escape; how she eifected her purpose^ 
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And fled witb him in the darkness of night;* hour, tfiough ananned 
and fettered^ he yet punished a revereihd hunter, who would have 
ibrced her; and how the fugitives at length fell in with the vassals 
of the count, who were marching to the succour of their lord, may 
be seen in a highly interesting ballad in Mr. Lockhart's collec- 
tion. Another ballad representing the consternation of the Cas- 
tilians on learning the detention of their hero, and their vow to 
release him, is not less striking. 

'' All swore with one acconl that they would never return to Castile 
without their lord the count. His image carved In stone they drag on a 
sledge, and vow that if that do not turn back, no more will they: whoever 
moves one foot backwards shall be held a traitor — an agreement to which 
aS swore by holding tip their right hands. Having saluted die image, 
they hung their banner from it, and all kissed its hand, horn the babe to 
the old man. And like good vassals, as they ore, they march to^^rards 
AlanoD: they leave Bnrgos empty of pecmle, and the villages rouud 
9bout: only women and children stay bebincL*' 

Before, however, they entered the Navarrese dominions they 
meet their count and his lady. ^ Whence come ye, my Castilians ? 
tell me, for God's sake! Why leave ye my castles a prey to 
Almansor?* " My lord.'*' replied Nuio Laynez, ** we were in 
search of you, resolved either to be taken or killed, or set ye free !" 
All joyfully returned to face the King of Cordoba, — (Jbepping, 
No. 25, p. S5. — London edit. vol. i. p. 70.) 

The second imprisonment of the count was at the instance of 
the King of Leon« Tlie countess. Donna Sancha, Soon heard of 
the misfortune ; but instead of waiting, as other women \f ould 
have done, she set her wits to work how to release him a second 
time. Feigning a pilgrimage to Santiago, in Galicia, she passed 
through Leon, and obtained the king's pemtission to see her 
beloved lord. With ^at difficulty she prevailed on him to 
exchange garments with her, and to escape by means of the 
horses which she had prepared for him. The king, Don Sancho, 
hesitated some time whether he should punish or reward the arti- 
fice of the heroine : at length, says the chronicler, remembering 
Aat he was a knight before he became a king, he not oaly re- 
Teased faer^ but praised her constancy of affection, and hoaourabfy 
restored her to her husband at the court of Burgos. 

Much of the history of Feman Gonsalez is as apocryphal as 
that of Bernardo. It is, however, indisputable, that there exrstcd 
a hero of that name, who was the scourge of the Moors, and who 
from his victories acquired the name of Great. And, doubtless, 
vrben we consider the state of society in Spain during the middle 
ages, we should not hastily condemn as fictions, events ^which 
appear to us improbable and romantic. What is probable and 
tiatural in one age, may seem the reverse in another. And let 
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ns not forget, thst the only standard by whidi the credibility of 
historic actions can be measured, is the genius^ the character, and 
the habits of the pec^le among whom raose actions aie reported 
to ha:fe jMUised. 

The Cid, Rodrigo de Blvar, will complete the trio of iHustrious 
Spanish heroes. Of this wonderful personage more than a hun- 
dred popular ballads (of which almost all are in Depping's Col- 
lection) are extant, besides the metrical chronicle which bears 
hid name. They record the minutest details of bis life, from 
his infancy to his death in Valencia: nay, they acquaint us with 
some astounding things which occurred afmwards. As, bow- 
ever, enough is known of this pride of Spain, especiaUy since 
Ihr. Sotttbey's pobKcation of the Cbronicle just mentioned, we 
shall content ourseli^es with noticing only one of the romances 
concerning him ; but that one is not the least interesting. It is 
the last of a series, which embraces the greater part of the ele- 
ipenth centnry; it records a miracle whidi happened to a Jew 
"wfao dared to stretch forth an impious hand towards the beai^ of 
the dead Cid ♦— (Dfeyprng, No. 131, p. 185,~Lajwt edit. voL u. 
p. 111.) 

TheCitrsCarpieandtkeJea. 



» ^KAin St FbttrS koly wtHs 
EMbsltt'd the ome rtiMun'd 
Of the idctor Cid, who nevtr did 
To Moor or CbrUtiao ^nd. 

At KiBg Alphonso'a word thatoosae 

To Bit erect u made: 
SciS erer aeeiii chow membeis sheen 

In koightljr g^h wmy'd. 
UnoDver'd ipw that victor^ free; 

IlB look was fiz'd aud graye; 
And eke bis beard so long appeared, 

That fcveience tame if gaTe. 

His tnuiy sword, Tisons calfd* 

Is sheathed at his skic. 
' He doch bat dream I' — night all men 

deem, 
' Still breathes he in his pridef 

And now seren jears are past and gone, 
Since he was seated there : 

And for this knight, in gloi^ hrigbt. 
Is held a feast each year. 

To see that knight's most noble corse. 

Flock all, wbate'er betide ; 
And 1b hia praise, a feast th^ raise. 

Without where he doth bide. 



Aloae feaudas that noble «orM,-^ 

No liTfaig thing IB ike^r; 
For all who bie the dead to spy. 

Do qaicklj disappear. 

'Mongst others came a certain Jew, 

Who to himself tbos spake : — 
« Is tbb that wieht, who In his might, 

* Erst made the stoutest quake ? 

^ Tis said, thA in hialivn^ days, 
' No man his beard might touch ; , 

' Bat now he's dead— his spirit's fled — 
' Maj I not dare as ranch ?«-^ 

' Can this same grinning Philistine 

* Make me the deed repent? 

' Now, Moses, see, if yet that he 

* Tlie insttit may resent !' 

Outstretch'd that Jew his impioos hand^ 

To do as he hod said ; 
Whea-*atrange ta say 1<— that oai 
hiy 

Its hand upon the Made, 

And drew Tizona forth a palml— 
The Jew he trembled sore ! 

With one loud yell he backward fall^ 
Upon the paved, floor. 



* Thepraoesstai of the Old's corpse en he ne baek, campletely armed, aoconHng to bis 
dying ii^nelioiw iKNU Valeneia to tlie Cbnreh of St. Peter da Caidana, and the teirar 
which his presence struck into the Moors, who fancied him still aliTe» and precif i- 
tatdy fted as the corpse passed an, are probably known td the teader. 
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Hoitf ItfDff or «bort e'en Inow not I, 

That :Kwish.felIov lay. 
Bat he is found upon the ground, — 
HU wita are awoon'd ttwiy i 

0*er his pale foce is water pour'd, 
' • His itenies tp recall. 
And each doth yearn from him to learn, 
What hap might him' befall. 

' What fearful thing can so haye wrought 
< On thee, thou troubled Jew V 

With readiness doth he confess 
The truth of all be knew. 



Now for th& wondhras miracle 
. To God be praise decreed. 
That he his own hath not forgot, 

Bot in his grace hath freed 
From that Jew manfs unholy haiKla 

The ever honour* d dead. 

A Christian soon that Israelite, 

And soon a pri6st also. 
Within St. Peter's holy waUs 

God*s mysteries doth show : 
And to the end his days doth spend. 

Observant of his tow.'* 



II. The Romances Caballerescos are, we think, even superior in 
attraction to those on which we have iust dwelt. They are, as 
before observed, fragments of that chivalric lore which once 
formed the delight of most European nations, but the vestiges of 
which have long ceased to be discernible in living tradition* 
' Of this class Depping presents us with fewer specimens than 
we had a right to expect ; but as those few are, without excep- 
tion, interesting, we will not quarrel with him. Among them we 
have the bitter reproaches of the Moorish King, Marsin, to the 
Prophet Mahomet, as that king fled, sore and bleeding, from 
the famous field of Roncevalies : 

** I deny thee, Mahomet, and it repentetb me of all I have done for 
thee. Did I not make tfaee a silver body, — hands and feet of the finest 
marble ? And to honour thee the more, did 1 not furnish tbee with a 
head of gold ? A bouse, too, I built for tbee at Mecca, where thou 
migbtest be adored. And did I not devote to thy service 70,000 horse- 
men, and my queen 30,000 mocer' — {P^ppmgt No. 3, p. 254. — Lond, 
edit. vol. ii. p. 246.) 

Then we have Rosa Florida, who rejected the suit of seven 
counts and three dukes for the love she bore to the gallant Mon- 
tesinos, and who sent an offer of herself and her seven castles to 
the favoured hero. Then we have Durandarte, who though dis- 
trustful of his fair one's constancy, was faithful to the last, and 
who, in dying, charged Montesinos to convey his heart to his 
beloved Belerma. Then we have the damsel whom on^ of the 
king's knights robbed, and who, having begged the loan of the 
robber's knife, stabbed him to the heart, and thereby revenged the 
death of her parents and brothers, slain by the same knight. Here 
we read the baptism and death of Kipg Agrican — there the 
exploits of the renowned Gayferos. Here we have the Moor 
Bravonel feasted by King Marsilio, before his departure for 
France; his apostrophe to the waters of the Ebro, to bear his 
tears to his beloved Guadalara; the lamentations of that lady, 
who in her lover's absence, weaves a web allegorically descriptive 
of her constancy; his triumphant return, and his discovery of his. 
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Guadalara seated in a balcony. Then we have Rugero^ Medoro» 
Angelica, Orlando, and other well-known characters in the chi- 
valry of the times. 

'The folbwing ballad is otMT of the nioat intepesliBg of the class 
under consideration. 

THE PALMER.* 



- From Merida. Out dtj fair, 

lasiMsd a Palmer good ; ^ 

Artd aa he went, his feet were bave> 
And eke his mils ran bk>od. 

A habit yUb that Palmer boi«,*^ 

If worth a groat» I lie — 
Dot midemeaUi it one he wore 

Which nngfat a city boy ; 

For never king nor emperor, 

A salt so rich had on. — 
To Paris went our traveller. 

That gay and lordlj town. 

He esketh not for hostelry, 
Nor anberge doth he name, 

B«t whase the palace prond might be 
Of rojal Charlemagne. 

Bctoe the ^ete in idle state 

A porter is reclined i — 
' Tell OK, thon knave, I do thee crave, 

' Wbeie I the king may find (' 

The porter at the palace door 
Look'd long and wondefing !— 

' H<Hfr comes it that this pilgnm poor 
■ ShoiM wish to see the king I ' 

' Tell me, tboo porter t' stiU he cried, 
* And cease thy staring, man !' 

Then to the cbarch he nimbly hied 
or St. lohn Lateran. 

The maw a grave archbishop reads, 

A cardinal likewise. 
To the holy pile that pilgrim speeds, 

To join the sacrifice. 

That holy bididhig entered-* 
Now hear what he hath done l-» 

To the Virgin pure he bends his head. 
And ber Almighty Son. 

To tlte archbishop eke he bends, 

The cardinal also : 
God's ninisirr he thas Intends 

To honour by his bow. 

He bends him to that hero crown'd, 

Who fills the lofty seat : 
He heads fafan to ttle twelve aromid, 

Whoatoaelayeeat 



Bot unto t«o he bendeth not,— » 
Now listen who they were 1 

The one Orlando named, 1 wot. 
The other 6Jiu€r. 

A nephew bfave those heroes have, . 

In Moorish bonds, I ween: 
The power is theirs, bat neither sliis 

That lunsraan to redeem. 

When this the proud Oriando saw. 

And Oliver the 6erce, 
With forr each his sword did draw. 

That Palmer good lo pierce. 

That Palmer flood undaunted stood, . 

And much ne scorn'd to wend ; 
His pilgrim's stave did stoady wave. 

His body to defend. 

Then loudly quoth tliat emperor,— 
What quoth he shall be told.— 

' Oh stay thee, stoy thee, Oliver! 
« And thon, Orlando, hold I 

' This Palmer must a madman be, 

<Ore|se of royal blood.' 
Hb hand doth take that monarch froe. 

And question him he would. 

' Sir stranger, I would know of thee— 

' Of falsehood thou beware !— 
' When hast thou past (he rolling se&?— 

* The year, — the month declare!' 

* Sir king, 'twas in the month of May--* 

* The time I know lull well 1— 

' Sir king, 'twas in the month of May 
' This chance to me befel. 

' As in my father's garden I 

' On the kme sea^shore play'd, 
' The Moors came on me suddenly 

* And to their ships oonvey'd. 

' They bore me o'er tlie rolling sea, 

' And to their princess led, 
' Who, as she cast her eyes on ne, 

' Became enamoured. 

' Sir king, what cheer did wait me there, 

' To thee shall soon be said : 
< By day I at her tabfe sat,— 

* By night I shared her bed.' 



• Depping, No. 44, p. 305.— I<nid. edit. Vol. ii. p. S54. 
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Oat spdke thai goo4 kisg ioerr%«, 
Aud what he spake was this : 

* St. Iflary ! soch captivitj 

' WodM do nan take amiaat 

« But tdl me, atfoth, thmi Palaier yoiitK 

' If I that place might win/ 
' Oh go not there,— gMd king, beware ! 

< Oh go not there, good king ! 

' For Meirida is great and strong, 
' Not easy to tubdoe ; 

* Three bandred Ibm Its wails along 

' Are wonderfol to Tiew. 

' And of those forts, the least I fear 

* A brave defence might make/ 
Then out in soom spake OBver,**-* 

In soom Orlando spake. 

' Sir king, this Palmer doth but lie ; 

< He saith not what is trae : 

* Well mayst thou Merida defy,— 

* Its forts are veiy fow. 
' Not ninety doth the place possess, 

' And those ungnarded are ; 
' For neither chief nor soldiers rest, 

* To wage defensive war.* 

When this was told, that Palmer bold. 

With fre began to frown ; 
By fory cras*d, his fist he raised. 

And knock'd Orlando down. 

Then lood doth cry that monarch higb-;- 
For fnll of wrath Is be, — 

Among the chivalric ballads, we meet, as before observed, with 
some of our old acquaintances of King Arthur's conrt. The fol- 
lowing Tery romantic one relates to die renowned Sir Lancelot, 
who was unrivalled by all but his peerless son, the successful 
hunter of die Sangreal; and who was distinguished not only for 
every knightly accomplishment, but for every knightly virtue, ei- 
cept the injury he inflicted on his royal patron by his amours with 
Queen Guenever, 

SIB LANCELOT AND THE DEER.* 



* My profott there! dial fallow bear 

' Unto the gallows-tree 1' 
Full readOv the provost striYes 

That Palmer bold to hang. 
Who at the gallcms' foot arrifcs 

And kmdiy doth banogne. 

' Now ahame be thine, thoa iminieToos 

< M«y evil thee attend ! [kiiigl 
' That to a death so lingerins 

< Thine only ion doat send 1^ 

Th^ queen hath heard the cnlprit'a moan* 
And she hath come to see : 

* Sir proTOst, let that man alone ! 

' No harm to him may be. 

' If of a truth that comely youth 

' Is mine own noble son, 
' None aan it hide, for on his side 

' He bears a perfect moon.' 

Unio the qoeen he soon is brooeht. 
Who troubled is by anzioos Uioaglit. 

His habit Tile they off him tore,— 

If worth a groat, I lie ; — 
Bat ondemeath it one he wore» 

Which might a city buy* 

His marked side now all have spied. 

The prince they know full well ! 
And there is joy without alloy. 

Such as may uo man telL" 



*' Three diMren had Uie king to weep, 
Three children just had he. 

Whom, in hia auger, stem and deep, 
He cursed recklessly. 

Thus one nhnnted'stag becomes^ 

And one a dog, alasl 
And one a darkened paynim roams 

Who o'er the seas did pass. 



As brave Sir Lancelot onca piftj'd 
.With danes of hi^ degree^ 

One lady raised her voice and aaidp 
' Sir knight, attend to met 

' If it should be my destlay, 
< By happy aliurs ordained, 

* Thy willing bride wtU I abide 
* IB wedlock** bonds retain'd : 



fi No. 45» p. SOr. — Lond. edit. Vol. il. p. 360. The first two ataeias have 
apparently httle connexion with those which follow. Either they asvst iMte belonged 
to some other romance, or a chasm has been made in the present one by the loss of 
the connecting verses. This we think the more probable, as '* the hiuHed ftag" nay 
be the same with " the milk-white-footed deer.*' 
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' ' The milk-fHnCe'Sioled deer.' 
'Lady I that beoai so known to fmnp, 
' Soon wiU 1 bring Ihee here. 

* WowM ibiit I knevr what phuse ha* got 

' Tliat milk-whte-fDoted deeri ' 
Ko« onward went Sir Lancelot,-*- 
Onward that knight miis {>eer« 

Witfi hioi hit honlhig-ci|nipage» 

Hisdogsinh!adih«dbe; 
And ioon he reach'd a hermitage, 

A hermit there to see. 

* Now God thee la^ei then stianger bravef 

* Bass not my open door. 
' A apoHsman thou to me dost seem> 

' Thy honthig dogs before.' 

« Tell me, I pray, Ihou heniit.gray, 

* Who Wu so holy here, 
' Where 1 may wend, that beast to find, — 

' The miik-white-footed deer 1' 



' Thpn neat, my ioo, dia night b i 
' My gneat remain till day ; 

' Soon sbak thon waen what I have seen, 
' And eke what peapieaay. 

* Two hours hafase Ibe dawn doth paafe» 

' Tliat milkrwhite-fooled deer: 
' Seven lions and tiieir dam, absl 

* With that atiange beast appear* 

' Dead on the ground aeven aaonts 4re 
' And many luiighls also. [found, 

' -Now Qod thee save 1 thou bantcv hvave, 
' Whithertoe'er thou go 1 

* Whoever thee hath sent to sea 
< The mUk^hita-lboted deer, 

' Hiy life wwiW tafct, knight of tha Ute I 
' As plamly doth appear. 

* Bo thine be dhame, thou wMheddapiel 
' May veogeaDce on thee light 1 

' Who with such joy didst here destroy 

* This good and noble knight' " 

III* We give one more specimen of the romantic banad|*^a 
specimen, however, which has with equal propriety been termed 
Moorish. We may here remark that the classification of Spanish 
romances is very arbitrary; and that many which are arranged 
under one head might with equal propriety be transferred to ano-f 
ther. This ballad will illustrate in a manner equally natural and 
striking the two predominant passions of a Moor — love and 
jealousy ; and it will be dif&cult to say which of the two was 
more closely interwoven with his very being. It will also serve 
to confirm the justice of the preliminary observations we made as 
to the character of the contest between the Moorish and Christian 
nations, and the peculiar state of society which that contest gene- 
rated and matured. 



The Moorisk Knight ^d 
" With Galra^iii his castle proud 

Wni Moriana play ; 
And both do name the toyal game 

The Uipe to while wwi^^ 

ffhmtfn tha Moot ibat game doih loie, 

A city *a loss is his -, 
But when the maid, — 'he's overpaid 

Her Rly band to kiss. 

Well pleased at length that fiery Moor ' ' 
Hath kdd hkadovn to sleep-- 

When soon, I ween, a knight is seen 
AnK>Dg those mountains steep.. 

His ^es in tears, his feet in bloo^. 

Full sorrowful is he ! 
Far prmoeas high th^knl^it daih si^. 

Fair Moriana sha« 



the Christian Princess,* 

She captiTe by the Moors was led 

The morning of St John, 
As passed the hours while gatherkigibiten 

Thai in her garden ahone. 

And now her eyes the prinoess raisec^— • 

That knight she knows full well 1 

With radiance shone the tears whidk on 

The Moor's dark visage feilr • • 

Up starteth Galfan hastily. 

Who thna to s^y bagao>*- , 
' Now, lady mine I what aileth thee ? 

' Who wrong to thee hath done ? 

' If of a Moor thon dost coroplun, 

* The rash offender dies; 

* If of thy damsels, noble dame i 

* I them will soon chastise. 



* Depping, No. 44. p. $81. 
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'%t 



glory is in wai^s alarm — To raise his hand the Moor b sees, 

pastimo is to fight. That princess sad to strike. 



* The flinty rock my ooodi doth daim ; Ub teeth which cn»t ao «hlle did aboir, 

' I sleep with watchful eye 1*— With gashing Mood are red ; 

* Not of thy brethren I comphun ; And at his beck his serrants go« 

« No Moor for me must die : Tliat lady to behead. 

' Nor would I that mv maidens good And from the place where she matt die. 



. ' Tlirooffh me should suffer ill, Her lofer she espies; 

' Nor woold I that the Christians' blood And in her mortal agoay» 
' Ag^ thy hands should spill. With tenderness she cries : 

* But of this sorrow now so deep, *My death I view^-a Christian tme — 

< The troth to thee I vouch ; ■ Till now 1 ne'er confeas'd, 

* Kmt know I among tbeae mouitains steep^ ' That yon fiiir knight, my own delight. 

< I saw a knight approach. ' Doth rule within my breast.' " 

For further specimeiis of the Heroic and Romantic Ballads, 
we refer the reader to the collections of Messrs. Lockhart and 
Bowring. Before we conclude our observations, however, we 
will, in accordance with our promise, just advert to Gonsalo 
Berceo, the first known Castillian poet, \vho flourished, we would 
rather say rhymed, so early as the commencement of the thirteenth 
century. 

Though legends of the saints, and miracles pretended to have 
been wrought at particular shrines, cannot with strict propriety 
be ranked amon^ the ancient national poetry of Spain, some of 
them are too curious in themselves, and too remarkable from their 
antiquity, to be wholly overlooked, especially as the devout 
Spaniard regards them with a faith little short of that which has 
consigned martyrs to the stake. 

The volume consigned to the labours of Berceo by Sanchez, in 
his Colecdon de Poesias Castellanas anieriores al Siglo XV,, 
contains some of the most amusing legends we have ever read. 
Here we have the devil taunting the good St. Millan with being 
too fond of female society : ** Pretty religion, Millan !*' says his 
infernal majesty, " thy grimaces end in something, however ! — in 
diverting thyself with pretty women both by night and dayT' 
** Thou liest!" replied the enraged saint, who soon compelled 
the deceiver to take to his heels. There we have the poor drunken 
monk, whom the devil attacked under three different figures — of 
a bull, a dog, and a lion; but whom the Virgin not only protected, 
but conducted to his own bed, and even smoothed his pillow for 
him. 

Of the twenty-five miracles of Our Lady — all famous in their 
way — Mr. Bbhl de Faber has transferred six from the work of 
Sanchez into his own. We present the reader with a version of 
one, which we have endeavoured to render as quaint and rude as 
the original itself; how we have succeeded we leave him to judge. 
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A Miracle of Our Lady.* 

" Tbe eonv«nt to St. Michael raised, which men the Tomb do call^ 
Is great, and by the sea it is surrouoded like a wall $ 
And eke a barren place is it, and want doth oft betide 
The holy brotherhood who in that burial-place reside. 

Good odour had thai oonvevt isle, as divers yet can tell. 
For all the monks that in it dwelt in virtue did excel : 
An altar of the Virgin tbere^ — where all the faithful pray'd. 
And o'er it shone an image fair of costly substance made. 

That image> aa is wont to be, high on a throne was placed. 

And in the arms an infant sweet the glorious mother graced: 

Around her knelt the £ astern kings to bear her company, 

'Tis Heaven's own Queen in glory bright, whom God doth sanctify. 

That Qoeen so bright upon her head a crown as bright had she. 
And o'er her face a veil so rich, — as rich as veil could be : 
The whole of wondrous workmanship, and eke of wondrous pride. 
By which the monks more favour won than any far and wide. 

Before this holy image hung a fen of goodly size — 

A moicadero it is called to drive away the flies : 

Of peacocks' feathers eke was itr— of feathers long and fine, — 

Which like so many glorious stars to every eye did shine. 

One day, — for so.onr sins decreed, — the bolt of heaven did fall. 

And now the church in flames was wrapt^ which blaaed throagh evesy 

wall ; 
Burnt was each book that lay within, each holy vest also, 
Aud eke the monks much trouble had to flee from such a woe. 

On fire were closet, akar-front, beam, rafter, roof, and tile } 
Oo fire were chalice, candlestick, and cruse for holy oil ; 
AH, aU, did blaze, from roof to floor, for so did God permit. 
As other things permitteth He which in His eyes seem fit ! 

Yet though the $re consuming was, as fiercely it did blow. 
Untouch'd was Our Sweet Lady's shrine^ and her dear Infant too j 
And eke untouch'd the shining fan which, aye, did hang before ; 
So that to none was damage done to grieve the faithful more. 

Untouch'd both fan and image were, again do I declare. 
And that to none was damage done, in value worth a hair; 
Nor either did the smoke annoy, — this of a truth I know, — 
Nor did it injure more than me, the bishop, Don Tello. 

Consumed was both the holy pile and that which it contained ; 
Of ashes smoking on the ground a heap alone remainM : 
But round about that shrine so bright no furious flames did blare $ 
No mischief did the fire— for why? — no mischief did it dir?6. 

• Fluresta dc Uimas Anijg. CastiT. Vol. ii. No. ST7. p. 14. 
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This miracle, which I have ioU, ta all dtci woiid*roii8 seem, 

That neither fire Dor smoke coald tonch heaven's rich and holy Queen ; 

Still bri^ly shone the.)>eafcock-fftti»^-4BOre bright Mn ^tttfvy Anaic* • 

More beanteons did the Child appear> more bsaftteons ekft the I>aliM. 

Now blessed be our Lady sweet, the lofty Qneen of all? 

As she her holy shrine did ftave fh>m flames that erst did fall ; 

So may she aU h(ir flesvants save £K>tt sodbi at ncffier idie» . 

And take us to her. ^ry bright, which slunes abov^ the iky.!*' 

Finally, we would observe, that a history at once conprehemivd 
and phOosophical — not of Spanish poetry only, but — of Spanish 
literature generally, is one of the greateat desiderata tD.tha<M[bol6 
field of leaining. We are ahnost afraid, however^ 1?^ aay tbM we 
think the task is beyond the c^pabiliti^ of a native; and no 
foreigner could undertake it without previously spending some 
time in consnldihg the public and private tibraries of. Spain, as 
well as the treasures of her literature which bav« beea adesmu- 
lating in this country during the last fifteen years. We have 
understood that a Spanish translation of Mr. Bouterweck's His- 
tory is now in preparation^ with additioBS l>y a Spani^ editor* 
We regret to hear of any attempt to raise a p^manent super- 
structure on so flimsy a foundation ; fpr we will take upon ns to 
say, that M. Bouterweck's work is one of the most meagre and 
superficial that %veT were put fortb on a subject, wbitb all who 
know any thing of it must admit to be- one of pr^-eminent 
interests 



Art. IV. — 1. i>Ern aldre Edda aversai og forUaret, ved Fiou 
Magnusen. {The Elder Edda, trmdaUd and elucidated bu 
Finn Magnusen.) t fire binder. 8vo. Kjobenhavn, 18«l-23. 

2. Edda Samundar him Fr6da, Edda Ruthmica seu antiquior, 
vulgo Samundina dicta, Pars III. — Accedii lacupletisstmam 
priscorum borealium theosophiae mythol^pue Lexicon, 8^c. (TTie 
JEdda of Ssemund the Learned. The Kythmic or elder £dda» 
commonly called Sasmund's. Part III. To which is added, a 
most copious Lexicon of the theosophical Mythology of die 
old inhabitants of the North.) 4to. Havniae, 1828. 

At length the Arnee-Magnasaa Commission have completed their 
task of sending forth to the world the Edda of Saemund, that 

gsnuine and venerable repository of the ancient religion of the 
otho-Germanic race. Three goodly tomes, in quarto, com- 
j>ose this teniple raised by the taste and munificence of modern 
times, to the glory of the Aser« whom our pious ancestors held to 
rule from their liicid thrones over the destinies of the Northern 
world. Never work, from whatever cause, proceeded more slowly 
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tnmt Aepmm. *' If arty and one ymm" tnty w» Ay, sdiMwhal 
like tke Jews of old, *' has this tBiii|rie been in buildii^,'' far from 
tbe mfffmmaoeofAe firat volime, in lVd7# to that of dieppaaestj 
jut mat space of time lias elapaecL ' 

For ourselTea the appearance of this concluding volyaa has 
been most opportime. When -wt gave an apoouot last year of ihe 
^ BcMa-doctnne and its Origin^' of Finil Magnusen^ we promised 
to take some fnturo c^bitnnity of inkiatiog our readers in the 
tbeolo|gf, t. e. the history and dharacteisof the gods of ancicfit 
Snmdmawa, and we now feel oarselves enabled to accomplish 
thett pnonise none eompleteiy than might otherwise have been 
llie case; for appended to £ke thtee poeins» which are all that 
tina lUrd part contains^ is amost copious Mythological Lexiooeu 
fovmiBg nearly three-fourths of &e 1 146 pages of which the 
voinne consists.* Every thing to be found in Eddas or Sagas of 
llie andent North; in the historians, poets or antiqttarians of 
■iOdem ScandinaTia— eoeiy thing in the literature of other count- 
tries and other languages, that can illustrate or explain the creed 
of hie forefathers, has been coUeeted ki this Lexicon, by Finn 
MagBSwen, with such extreme diligence and accuracy, that it 
wonM be the very acmi of presomption, if not of worse, in us to 
pretend to say that we could add any thing of conseijuence on 
any one subject. Our olgeet, therefore, being less to display our 
own critical skUl, than to call the attention and awaken the itu^ 
terest of our readers for this neglected branch of knowledge, we 
skall only seek to lay befole them a sketch of a Northern Pantheon^ 
taking our principal materials from the Mythdogical Lexiconi and 
interspersing our own occasional remarks as we pfoceed ; for though , 
at one with Mr. Magnusen respecting tbe hypothesis on which lie 
foonds his expositions, we are yet not fully agreed with him con*^ 
oesning the conectness of several of tbem« The subject being 
noveofer one with which the generality of readers cannot be pre* 
named to be very intimately acquainted, we shall give our legends 
at tolerable length, and we are happy to inform those whose 
courage nsay have quailed at our former article on Notthem My* 
diology, that from the nature of its subject we expect the present 
one to prove of a much lighter and more readable description^ 
For as m clasrical mythology, the portion occupied with the ad* 
ventnies of the king of gods and men, of the laughter-loving 
queen, the long-haired ApoUo, and the filchii^ sod of Maia, is 
of n for gayer nature and more romantic cast Sian the mythi of 
Ouranos, Uaia, and the Titans, so, though we cannot venture 

* The Mythological Lexicon is published, and may be iiad separately. See tlie 
tide at leagth m unr list of New Books in No. V., No. S44. 
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to aMert that tbe adv^ntiim of Odio»'TlMn; Loki mA JUdnr, 
will eqiial\the beautiful fictiona of Greece, ->;et d^y hav^ A; wild 
chana of their owm aud we at, aaj rate expedt that mott readcn 
will prefer them to those of the giant Ymte and the cow 
AudinnMa. 

But while thus beepeakiug the attention of oar readeis^.il.he* 
hovea us to consider what sort of readers^ and if aay« wet, ale to 
have. ** Fit audience though but few" is, we fatr^ aU ihilrwe 
can venture to lay claim to.; for these-rtbese, we muatf emeoldier* 
are tbe days of Utiuty. This is the goddc»M whoae aubstanital 
sceptre, unlike the shadowy ones ^f Zeua andOdin* awagrsithe 
earth and. directs its destinies* Before bar golden, ifnage all 
{ieople» and nations, and languages, are coflouaanded to fall down 
and worship, under penalty: of being cast into the midst of the 
burning, fiery furnace of poverty and contempt* What daims 
can m^hology have on the votaries of this great goddess? What 
are its productive or consumptive powers ? Not very many». we 
must allow. Some indeed have thought that it has a tendenojF- to 
/encouragjB population, at least so thought Chaerea, and so fiur. we 
freely confess it to be pernicious* On the head of consuflsplion 
we fancy a better case may be made -out for it. There is a vast 
consumption of time, and thoil^t, and patience, on the pmt of 
those who are devoted to it. Finn Magnusen and Crentaen for 
instance, have spent the greater part of their lives in its service, 
and when we contemplate the bulky tomes to which it gives birth, 
we muat conclude that it consumes no trifling quantity of papier, 
ink and labour, that it even contributes to tbe employment and 
support of the operatives, and lends its aid in the great work of dis- 
tribution. Dealing so largely as it does in descriptions of ^ing 
chariots and self-moviug household furniture^ it might, at, the Jim 
bluib, be expected to supply some useful hints for tbe perfecting 
of steam or kite'-carriages ; but as unluckily the moving powar is 
either not given, or is one. quite unattainable by us, we fear we 
must resign all hopes of being able to suggest any diing.of im- 
portance to the kiting^and-steaming fraternity. In fine, in the 
plain, tangible, substantial nature of utility, as the terip is ge* 
nerally understood by ourselves and our transatlantic brethren, 
mythology cannot honestly claim any considerable participation, 
and we therefore reckon with full assurance, that when a thoioagh- 
bried Utilitarian views the inauspicious heading of the pneaent 
article, he will sasely shake his bead at human . folly, aiMi pass 
without delay to toe next. 

But tot capita tot census, — there are other people who think 
that eating, drinking, and being clothed, are not ail that man was 
made for, who have an idea that a cotton mill, however much 
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k m&f-mewme9mfoKt.fmi huppiMis m one qvmttKy liiw a t^n- 
dencj 19 iliBiinjih them in another, m. the poor pariflihMehiMyeo 
jwbo Berve .their 4ip|»miliceifaip in it; that the -cteapneM Kud 
Tmtutf of aiUce and mudaos may only ser^ to atigmenr the already 
exceasf e vmity, extraragance and folly of ovr wivea attddangh** 
ten, that ebemistiy baa taught to adulterate ahnoat every thin^ we 
eat and drink, &c* Sue* Aorong the whimsical notions entertmned 
by thia aort of people, is one, that the study and eul'ture of the 
'Musta^m, the elegant compositions of ancient and modem 
.oMrtribttte not a little to strength^i, refine and poKsfa'the 
a mind, to store it with sublime and beautiful imi^ry,' to 
funiiah it with noble, .gay or padietic sentiments, to 8op|»ly it widi 
aelect and apposite expressions, to fit its owner for shining in the 
oottodl or the senate, comraandii^ attention at the bar or from 
the pidpit, adorning >and: instructing the circle of social Hfe# 
These people bold tbat for dearly understanding and entering 
iota the spirit of the classics, a just and competent knowledge' of 
theaystem of mythology contained in them is absolutely necessary; 
and they even go so far aft to say, that a due appreckdon of tfie 
varioua systems of superstition that have prevailed, and do still 
prevail in the world, will raise our ideas of the moral qualities of 
its.gseat Author and Ruler, by showing that, he has not left the 
hemben in such utter darkness as a superficial glance might lead. 
ua lo apprehend, and at the same time, by fair comparison, exalt bar 
conception of the exquisitely beautiful^ pure and elevating system 
Hie goodness has bestowed upon our more fevoured selves. They 
esteem, too, the knowledge of man in his individual and . social 
fitMe a matter of some importance, and deem that this knowledge 
can osil^ be adequately obtained,, by viewing him under different 
aspects, in diffisreJnt d^rees of aocial culture and climatial in* 
fluenoe* . Among the phenomena he thus presents none is more 
striking than his mythology, his mode of accounting for celestial 
and terrestrial efiects and appearances; and a knowledge of it 
will gieatly contribute to aid us in our researches into ^e cha- 
racter of nations and races. Many apparently absurd practices 
and observances will find an adequate solution ; we shall be able 
to assign what is original and what adventitious. By viewing the 
oldest monuments of a race, we may discover how far it has been 
affected by.time or the contact of anodier race, and what are ito 
capacities for progression and improvement. In this process, it 
is thought, many and important contributions to the history of man 
will be discovered. 

These and many other reasons, may be given to show why 
mythology ought to be studied; a very simple and obvious re- 
flection will suffice to. show why it will be studied. There b, we 
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apprdwid, a fliBBtal as will m a eorponal hiiagar; tkare k m 
law of our nature which, leads na frooi :efi!ict to oaasfy wkicb 
IMromptB iM to seek regularity aniidit amfiumi. So loog, tbeva- 
fore, as die gigantic monimenta of EUora aad Saiaette ^sjtbntk, 
aa the cootents of the sacred books of the.Brahmibs hohl forth 
to. Tiew their populotta hesTen; so long as £g7pt'a teasplest 
pyramtda and obelisks vise above her watery, plain, mtiikB the 
venes of Homer «id the other bards of HdlfisaadLatMrnfoim 
T-mi long may they oontiaue so to dor^the ddight of oaltnred 
nations, and while those of the ancient Soalds of Seaadinafia, 
now consigned to the safe custody of the press, awake dse sons 
of the North to the deeds and the dioaghto. of their fetherS'«--so 
long will the apparently irregalar and discordant syjstems of niy<- 
thology they present excite curiosily; so long will, works espla** 
oatory of them find readers. The munber of these wM vary 
tccoidiag to circumstances, but die desire of tniiHTnatifm ^1 ever 
subsist, ^ current though choked for a time wSil burst pway with 
renewed force. 

*' Mythology," says Maite Bnm,* *' is, in the eyes of o«r 
$awtns, a puerile pursuit, whidi. should be left to Utde children, 
and on which any mistress of a boarding school can write tree* 
tises. Poor savans ! if a ray of genius had shone on yourtcindie, 
you wouU compose on the subject of rorthology a work profomd 
as the Exprit des Lois^ pleasmg as Telemachus; nature fwuM 
become animated beneath your pencils ; all the ideas and all the 
feelings of man would take a form, life and coloure; beauty and 
Talonr, genius and ¥risdom, the fonnidabie destiny itself would 
present themselves to your eyes as so many divinities; the sea, 
the land and the waters would be peopled with feeling and pro- 
pitious beings; the myrtle would sigh with love, and the vine 
tremble with ioy. These fables, more immortel than scientific 
Systems, are tne touching expression of the perception our soul 
has of an order of things superior to matter." 

For our own parts, though no more sincere worshippers of 
physical science and political economy exis^ we fly almost in* 
stinctively from the idea of a *' drabnuiloured worM," and delight 
occasionally to cast over it the gay tints of imagination, and^ to 
people its vast regions with the awiful or beautiful forms of the 
ancient Asgard or Olympns.. Even the disappeamace of tho 
feiries is peihaps a subject of regret, it has deprived rustic life of 
ono*-and that a harmless one— ^ its gayest featores. But it is 
time for us to give over preluding, and to proceed to our account 
of the Scandinavian Olympus. 

* AUUngM, toa. iy. p. S64. 
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Pdelty is Ae'^gnaadpmwfmiAt'^ rdiguHit BdkiaM and 
dogBma of ancient nations. Destroy the Torses of the Hellenic 
banb and their Latian copyists, and where woald be the ancient 
itelwiOB of Groeoe ? So^ long ere Scandinavia knew aught of Rome^ 
or AooDe of Scandinavia/the moantains and forests of the North 
setoanded to the sacred hymns, which, chaunted at solemn feiti^ 
▼als, revealed to the blue-eyed G6ths .the history of their gods, 
lonsedthefls to lofigr thoughts and virtuous deeda, by splendid 
pictoves of the glories df Vidfaall, Vkig6U; tad Gimle, and dsterred 
thflw from low-eooled projeels, vice and cowardice^ by tltfilhng 
deaen^tions of the froat and the venom-epittiog snakes of Nastroad; 
Tliestrauis %vere sometimes peHbaps cut in runes on wood, but 
diehr firmest abode was in the tablets of the memory. Numerous 
Scalds repeated and add^ to them; and the Scandinavian Corput 
Poeiarum might vie in number and quantity of production widi 
that of almost jsay other region. 

At length Christianity ami the Ronmn letters penetrated to the 
North ; the priests and converts naturally sought to disparage the 
old id^oa; the gods indeed liickily escaped being changed into 
devib, the new teachers being satisfied with declaring them to 
have been men who impiously arrogated to themselves the ho* 
noors of divinity. No &tthful .votary df Christ and the saints 
ceold therefore,, with any consistency; any longer chaunt. the deadi 
of the good and amiabfe Baldur, the combats of Thor with the 
gnats of Utgard, the woorng of Geida by Frey, or the/' quips 
and cranks^ of Loki. The Scaldic verses were thepsfore fast 
fidiing into. oblivion,, when in the eleventh century, an Icelainder 
named Saemund {Islandki Saemundar), and styled for his various 
knowledge Hm FrSde, or the learned, made a collection of them. 
Seeniiuid, when we consider the times he lived in, (he was bom in 
1 154, 5, 6 or 7, within half a century after the establishment of 
Christianity in Iceland,) was rallier an extraordinary character. 
He left Iceland when very youngs studied in France and Ger- 
many, and is even said to hare visited R6me« His relative, John 
OgDMiodson, afterwards a bishop and a saint, met him when on a 
kmmey to Rome, and jpersuaded him. to return with him t6 Ice- 
bud. The young scholar complied with his desire, took up 
his abode on his paternal lands of Odde, in the south of Iceland, 
entered into holy orders, and devoted himself to literature and the 
iastmctioii of youth; His good taste led him to direct some of 
his attention to the ancient dieosophic and romantic poetry of the 
North ; this, combined with his extensive knowledge, gained him 
from his contemporavies the character of a wizard, though it was 
aOowed that he only dealt in wiite magic, and^ like Michael 
Scott,^be still retains that reputation with the vulgar of Iceland. 
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It shewed a ipirit bevond his a^ in SanDond-^-a priest and a 
sincere Christian — to find delight m the history of the gods of his 
fathers. He made a collection of sacred and romantic poems, 
which be either copied from older manuscripts, or which is more 
probable, took down from oral recitation, and supplied them 
with prose introductions and connective pieces. They form what 
is called the Elder or Ssmund's Edda. 

'. When the Roman characters and paper and parchmetit were 
imported into the North, it unfortunately became the practice to 
turn the old poems into prose, occanonally retaining some of die 
verses of the original, just as we Reviewers analyse a poem. 
The Hervarar Saga was evidently formed in diis manner; for 
in several places, particularly in die grand and awful scene of 
Hervar, at the tomb of her father Angantyr, the verses are re- 
tained. Such is also, beyond doubt, the case widi the FrilUof 
Saga, nearly one-half of which is verse, and which has been mo- 
dernized with such exquisite taste, skill and poedc power, by. the 
excellent bishop of Wexia, that Ae names of Frithiof, In^eborg 
and Tegn6r will live as long as the noble language in which the 
lays of the Christian poet celebrate the loves of the heathen youth 
and maid. The Vobuma Sasa has been formed from several of 
the poems of Sssmund^ Edda, united with many others long 
since lost. In this manner the Younger, or .Snorro's Edda, also 
was formed^ which is a history of the gods in simple prose, with 
fragments of lost or extant poems interspersed. as authorides# 
This work has been, perhaps without sufficient reason, ascribed 
to Snorro Sturleson, a judge, a historian, and a poet of the 
thirteenth century. 

But besides the Eddas and romandc Sagas, the regular his- 
tories, such as the Heimskringla of Snorro, and the History of 
Denmark of Saxo Grammadcus, supply many mythic legends ; 
for by some chance or other it became an established ardde of 
•belief, that the gods of Scandinavia were mere men, >vho, flying 
from the shores of the Euxine, came to the North, and by their 
superior knowledge .succeeded in persuading the simple people to 
worship them after death. It is really almost ludicrous to see 
how gravely Saxo, and more especially Snorro, rationalize all the 
.old legends, and apply to men and to particular spots of earth 
legends, many of which fortunately exist in Ssemund s Edda, and 
may be proved to be physical mythi. Mr. Magnusen,. in common 
with nearly all the Northern cridcs, seems to regard it as an incHs- 
putable fact, that the Goths came to Scandinavia from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Euxine, and that the memory of that event was 
preserved by tradition ; and farther, diat places named after the 
various nations and regions of the Scandinavian mythology, may 
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be sought ftnd found about the Euxbe and the Caucasus. To 
prove thiS| Mr. Magnusen falls into his usuallj^ besetting sin of 
etymolo^-hunting, such as finding Asgard in Cashgar, and other 
equally improbable agreements. Now, though very far from de* 
nying the Asiatic origin of the Goths — a fact which we rather 
look on as proved by the affinity of their language with the Per* 
sian and die Sanscrit — ^yet we do greatly doubt the fact of tradition 
havii]^ retained the memory of it, and are disposed to fancy that 
the circumstance of the Northern deities beiog collectively named 
Aser, and that of the Goths, when they bore down on the Roman 
empire, having shaped their course for the Euxine, were the main 
foundations of Snorro's theory, which therefore is not entitled to 
the general assent it has met with. This influence of names in 
suggesting theories is much greater than most people suppose ; it 
was possibly the resemblance of Brutus and Britain that sug- 
gested the '• tale of Troy divine," to the fablers whom Geoffirey 
of Monmouth followed. As a descent from Troy was quite the 
rage in the middle ages, the casual likeness of Ida-vollr* Frigga, 
and Thor, to Ida, Phrygia, and Tros^ enabled the author of die 
prologue and epilogue of the Younger Edda to prove that Asgard 
waa Iroy, and that therefore the Septentrionalians were of as 
high lineage as the Romans, Franks, or Britons. 

Agreeing with Mr. Magnusen in rejecting in toto the Euhe- 
merian theory, and holding fast to that of the Scandinavian gods 
having been all, or the greater part of them, physical po.wers or 
objects, we now proceed to give an account of them. 

The mythology of a nation is inseparably connected with its 
geography and astronomy, or its ideas of earth and heaven ; and 
to understand it fully, we must keep the latter constantly in view. 
They are all alike liable to change ; and as a people's notions on 
the latter subjects vary, so will their mythology. They are like 
a curve and its co-ordinate lines. Thus, when studying the my* 
tbology of Homer, we should bear in mind that in his time the 
earth was regarded as flat and circular, with the Mediterranean 
in its centre, communicating by one or more inlets with the ocean- 
stream, which flowed round the land; that the farther bank of this 
great river was a dark dismal region, the abode of the Cimmerians 
and of the dead, which the cheering beams of the rising or (he 
setting sun never illumined, as the sun-god checked his luminous 
course on the verge of the verdant earth ; that the heaven was 
solid* and formed of real or metaphorical brass, resting on lofty 
mountain pillars, with a door opening over Hellas through which 
the gods ascended and descended in their visits to earth, and with, 
perhaps — for this point is not quite clear — two other doors east 
and west, through which the sun rose from and sank into ocean* 
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This by tbeway» is tbe trae original 01ynipu»^*^ilioaiiteia; 
for; its concavity od the side towards us supposes convexity on 
the upper side, inhabited by the gods^^^-whose name was after* 
wards transferred to the Tbessalian hi)L Every moniing Eos 
on her white horse rose and careered along the celestial road be* 
fere Helios, vrfioee four-horsed chariot rolled ttlong her path, 
in the evening the whole party was received into a cup or boat, 
which swam with (hem round tbe northern part of the earth, and 
brought them up in time to the starting-post in the east. Tbe 
gods, and all the animals pertaining to them, could journey along 
air, earth, or water, thanks, according to Voss, to Hephaistoa^ 
who shod them all with automatic brass. Beneath the disk of 
earth, but at an immense depth, lay Tartarus, the abode of Ae 
Titans conquered by tbe gods. 

• Such was the first simple system of Greece. That of Scandi* 
navia is not unlike it, but is more philosophical ; and if we had 
sufficient records of it remaining, would probably prove quite as 
beautiful. According to it the earth is round and flat, encom* 
passed by a great stream, answering to the ocean-stream of the 
Greeks, in which (for the Scandinavians would have a cause for 
every tfiing) lay die huge Yormungandar {earthfy monster) or 
Midgardsormr {eartKs serpent), with his body all round the earth, 
and his tail in his mouth, and whose motions produced all those of 
the sea. This great stream was bounded on the outer side by 
Utgard, inhabited by the Yotunn or giants, resembling the Greek 
Titans. The hill, or heaven, or Asgard, rested on four pillars, 
placed north, south, east, and west; the bridge Bif-rost, or Rain- 
bow, led to it from earth ; along it was the path of the gods, and 
on its sloping arch the souk of the departed brave gallopped 
their celestial steeds to the joys of Valhall. This last place was 
the common abode of the Aser (gods), Asynier (goddesses), and 
Einheriar (warriors); it occupied the zenith or the centre of As- 
gard ; it gleams with gold, is roofed with shields, its seats are 
strewn with corslets ; twelve other abodes (the signs of the zodiac, 
as Mr. Magmisen justly thinks) are to be found in Asgard, each 
under its presiding god or goddess, such as Alf heim, which the 
gods gave to Freyr (the sun^god), the day he cut his first teeth; 
Valeskjalf, the silver-roofed dweHing of Vala, the god of spring, 
a valiant warrior Armed with golden arrows ; Socquebsek, over 
which billows rush and roar, and where Odin drinks with its wise 
mistress, Saga, eveiy day out of golden cups ; Gladsheim, the 
abode of joy, the entrance for the Einheriar to Valhall; Breida- 
blik, {wide'Shining) the blissful dwelling of the good and pious 
Baldnr, whose unhappy fate we shall soon have to deplore; 
Hirainsbjorg, {Heaven's castle) where Heimdall, the presiding 
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god of £ftiies aad tempfefi* sits at his ease and '^ diiol^s the good 
mead." Nearer to earUi, as it would appear, than these celes- 
tial abodes, but still in Asgard, was Vingolf or yindg61f {Friend 
or wind chamber) ruled over by Frigga^ the virtuous spouse of 
Odij^ the Juno of the Nordi, where the Einheriar met and were 
reunited to their earthly loves, now become celestial Valkyriery so 
Frichiof, in his raptuices, assures Ingeborg that 

^ In Vh]g6lf 8 ball he'd make with dancing 
His pallid Hly (Ingeborg) rosy-red/' 

Asgard we think, we may boldly say, is at least eq,ual to 
Oiyoipus in beauty. Over it extend the bright ethereal regions 
of Muspel and Alf heim ; beneath it the air is inhabited by the 
Vaner^ or air*spirits; and in Thrudvanfi% or Thrudheim, a region 
of die air, lies JDilskimer, the palace of Thor, the god of thunder. 
Below the earth were the abodes of the Dwarfs and Black Alfs, 
which.we, in opposition to Mr. Magnusen, i^ree with the author 
of the " Fairy Mythology/' in regarding as distinct species; and 
to his work we must refer for all particulars and legends re* 
lating to them and their descendants, the fairies. 

It 18 a pleasing feature in the Northern mythology, that it b 
completely free from the wantonness and indelicacy that charac- 
teriae so many of the Ghrecian legends. Religion always takes its 
tinetore from the manners of its votaries. The Goths were a race 
that held female virtue in high esteem, Odin and Thor were 
therefore no lechers. Odin, it is true, often. changed his form, 
bot baldly ever with the same designs as the king of Olympus. 

Odin is the chief of the Aser; his wife is Frigga, the goddess 
of the earth; his children are Baldur, Thor, &c.; his horse is 
the eigbt-legged SUipner ; his two wolves, who stand by his side 
at meri-times to eat the food set before hnn, (for Odin only feeds 
OD wine,) are named Gi6ri, (^Devouring), and Frdki (Fierce)^ his 
raivens or hawks are Hugtn, {Understanding^ and Miuinn, 
(Memory), who set forth every morning at day-break, fly tbrou^ 
the world to collect intelligence, and by dimier-time xetum and 

Evch apo» Odin's shoulders, to whisper to him all the news, 
snee, says the Edda, Odin is called the raven-god, Hrafhagnd. 
Odin is the great god of battles, to vfhich sevend of his DnmerooB 
oamea vefer4 Hence perhaps he so frequently appears in a bod 
light, advantage having been taken of the circumstance by the 
votaries of Thor so to represent him. In our former article the 
leader v?ill find stated ^e very probable opinion of Mr. Mag- 
niisen, that there were anciently in die North the rival sects of 
TborisCs and Odinists. It is not a little cnrious that Thor is 
always described in favourable colours, and diat even in the po- 
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pular tradition of the {>re8ent day he maintains a better character 
than Odin. The opinion of Odin and the Aser having cooie to 
Scandinavian and given themselves out there for gods, has been 
so thoroughly rooted in the minds of Nortfiem antiquaries, that 
. diey have endeavoured to make out that there were two Thor^, 
the original Fennish god> Oku-Thor, i* e. Driving-Thor» who 
sent the thunder and lightning through the world, and Asa-Thor, 
the inquiline usurper of hb honours. There is, we think, no 
need for this distinction; the Thor and Odin of the North are like 
the Vishnoo and Seeva of India ; each has been exalted and hiis 
rival depressed by his votaries. In some i>laces Thor was re- 
garded as the mighty As, in others Odin maintained his rightful 
pre*eminence. 

Thor rarely chansed his form, but the transformations of Odin 
were numerous. When the giant Suttung became possessed of 
the precious mead, composed of the blood of Quaser, which, like 
that of bold John Barleycorn, in a fiction of similar import, 

'' Will make a man forget his wo. 
Will fiU his heart with joy.'' 

Odin was resolved if possible to procure the precious elixir for 
the gods. It was hard however to come at, for Suttung knew 
its value, and kept it secure in a rocky cavern under the. care 
of his daughter Gunlada. The god however set forth in quest of 
it. He came to a field where nine men were mowing, whose 
scythes he whetted, '^rhey wished to buy the whetstone; Odin flung 
it up into the air, and as they all caught at it, he, by bis prestiges, 
caused them, to cut one another's throats. He then journeyed on 
till he came to the house of a giant named Baugi, brother of 
Suttung, who happened to be the master of the mowers, and was 
lamenting the loss of his men. Odin offered to do the work of 
nine men, if he would engage to get him one draught of Suttuog's 
.mead. The giant protested that he had no property in that 
liquor, but offered to use his interest with his brother. Bollverk 
(misehiefHloer), as Odin now styled himself, was satisfied. AU 
the summer long he did nine men's work ; at the approach of 
winter he called for his wages, and Baugi and he waited on Sut- 
tung, but the giant was impracticable; not one drop would he 
give. Bollverk then claimed the aid of Baugi to obtain it by 
stratagem ; the honest giant assented, and with his auger bored 
a hole through the rock, through which his companion, having 
previously turned himself into a worm, crept, and then resuming 
his form, so recommended himself to the good graces .of the 
young giantess, that for the pleasure of his company for three 
nights she agreed to give him thnee draughts of the mead. This 
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liquor was kepi in three, large vessels. The first nig^t Odin 
emptied one of them, the next night the second, tlie third 
night he finished the mead. Having gained his end, the faithless 
swain thought no more of poor Gunlada, but took the form 
of an eagle, and flew off to Asgard with his prize. Suttung see- 
ing him, and suspecting the truth, took also the shape of an 
eagle and gave chase. With might and main flew the giant and 
the god. The Aser all ran out, got all the vessels they could 
collect, and set them in the court-yard, whither Odin came flying, 
and filled them all with mead; but as Suttung pressed hard upon 
him, he discharged some of the liquor in his direction, and this, 
says the old Scald, is mere " feckless" matter, of no account, 
and drunk up by rhymesters and poetasters, whereas the good 
mead is the beverage of true and lofty Scalds. Such is the 
veneriible old tale ; in our former article will be found its physical 
exposition.* 

When the celebrated Sigurd was sailing in a storm by a pro- 
montory he saw a man on it who came on board, and instantly the 
weather grew calm. This was Odin, under the name of Knikur. 
He changed form with a man named Gest, and entered with King 
Heidrek into a contest of wit, something similar to that which he 
held with the giant Vafthrudner. The last question was the same 
in both cases and was a poser, for none but Odin himself could 
tell what Odin had whispered into the ear of Baldur before he was 
laid on the funeral pile. Heidrek caught up Tirfing, and made a 
blow at the god as he was changing himself into a hawk, and 
struck out some of his feathers. The god, in revenge, foretold 
that he should perish by the hands of his slaves.f There are many 
other accounts of Odin's metamorphoses; we will only give the 
following from the Saga of Gotrik and Rolf, which is quoted 
with great confidence by the modern exalters of Thor. 

Stserkodder, the son of Storverk, was, after the violent death of 
his father, brought up by King Harald at Agder. Harald was 
slain by Herthiof, King of Hordeland. In the division of the 
spoil and captives, Staerkodder fell to the lot of a man named 
Grane, t. e. Whiskers, nicknamed Horsehair- Whiskers, who dwelt 
in the isle of Fenhring, opposite Bergen. Stserkodder lived with 
him till he was twelve years old, when he and Vikar, the son of 
King Harald, who was also a captive, made their escape, col- 
lected a band of brave followers, and slew Herdiiof. Vikar now 
became master of his father's kingdom, and that of Herthiof, and 
one of the most powerful kings in Norway. Staerkodder re- 
mained with him for fifteen years, and was his chief counsellor 

and warrior. 

• Vol. ii. p. «S6. t See Hervarar-Saga. ~~ 

VOL. IV. NO. VII. 1 
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Viknr, aocompafiied by Stankodder, vma on a voyage. The 
fleet being wiodbound, tbe divioers declared that Odin demanded 
a« an offering that person of the host on whom the lot should Ml. 
The king himself was the allotted victim. The army waa in con- 
sternation; a council was to be held the fotlowing day on tfiis 
important affeir. 

^ Towards midnight/' sa;^ the Saga, '' Horsehair- Whiskers awoke 
his fostersoa Stierkodder, and bade hioi fbltew hioi. They took a skiff, 
roived from tbe islet where the fleet lay out to an islaady went on shope» 
aD4 up to a woody in whidb they fpand an open place. There was a 
great assemblage of people there, and eleven persons sat upon seats, bat 
one seat was empty. Tbey went to the assembly, and Horsehair- 
Whiskers sat down on tbe empty seat, and was saluted by all the rest as 
Odin. 

*' Odin said, that tbe judges should now decree Staerkodder bis des- 
tiny. Tbor then spoke and said, ' Alf hild, the mother of Staerkodder's 
father, chose for her son^s-father (husband) a very wise Jotunn (gkaU) 
in preference to Asathor ; wherefore I appmnt to Stasrkodder that be 
shall have neither son nor daughter, and thus be the last of his race. 

*' 0dm. I giant him to live three men's age. 

*' Thar* He shall do a vile act in each of them. 

*' Odin. I give him that he shall own the best wei^ns and harness. 

*' Thar. And I appoint bim that he shall own neither land nor sand. 

**• Odiu. I give bim that he shall be rich in money. 

** Thor. I lay on bim that he shall never seem to have enough. 

'^ Odin. I give him victory and martial skill in every fight. 

** Thor, I my on him that in every fight he shall lose a limb. 

'* Odin. I give him the poet's faculty, so that be shall produce poems 
with as much ease as unmeasured language. 

** TAor. He shall never be able to remember the verses he makes. 

** Odin. 1 grant him that he shall be favoured by thoae of greateaS 
rank and name. 

'' Thor. He shall be hated by all others. 

^' Then the judges ratified to Stsrkodder all that had been said* and 
tbe council broke up. 

" Now went back Horsehair- Whiskers and St»rkodder to their boat. 
Tbe former said, ' Wilt tbou not reward me well, fosterson, for the help 
I have bestowed on tliee V ' Surely,' replied be.* ' Then tbou must,* 
said Horsefaair-Whtskers, * send me King Vikar, and I will tell thee 
bow.' When Stserkodder had assented, he handed him a spear, saying, 
that it would appear to others to be only a rash. They now set forward 
and reached the army by day-break. In the forenoon the king*s coancil 
was assembled, as had been agreed on, and they were now unanimous to 
perform aa imitation of the required sacrifice. This was the proposal of 
St«rkodder. There stood near them a fir-tree, and by it a stump high 
enough to reach the boughs of the fir-tree. The servants were engaged 
in preparing a meal, and they bad killed and opened a calf. Stsrkodder 
made them give him a gut of the calf, stood up on the stump* drew down 
a small branch and fastened the gut about it. Then said be to the king, 
* Here is a gallows ready for thee, king, and it looks to be not remark- 
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Mf diiMOBs i eone bitfaer now, add i wBl put tin noon about thy 
iittk.' Tkt king said, ' If this gaUows is not more dangeraus than it 
appears to me to b^« I espaet ibat it will do me no barm ; but should it 
Itt otherwiae, kt destiny direct the event/ He stood up on the stumpa 
StsDrfcodder put the loop about bis neck, got down off the stumjx and 
poshed the rush against him« saying, ' Now eive I ihee to Odin. At 
the aame moment he let go the bougb, tbe rush became a spear, and ran 
throogfa tbe king, the catf-gtft became a strong rope, and tbe bough 
^rung tip among the bfdncb^s whb tbe king, who there met bis death. 
'. place was afterwards called Tikarsbolm, t. e. Vikal-'s-islet. 
Staerkodder wM very ill tfaoagbt of by many men for ibis actknfi, 
and this was the refisoh wby he was obliged to leave Uordelaridi He 
a f t erw ar d s went away from Norway with all be bad, and moved east- 
wards to Sweden* He #aB a bng time with Erik tfnd Alfrek, tbe kings 
of Upsala, and sons of Ague Skjsbonde, and accompanied them in their 
wars. When Alfrek asked him one day about his family and bis own 
actions, he made a song wbicb is called t^ikaf's Verses, by which may 
be seen, that be held it for th^ t^orst acCiOti, and tbe most unseemly, 
that he had ever done, his having killed King Vikar. We have not 
heard tell whether be ever feturned to NorWay. * 

Captain Abrahamson, in bis Essa^ on Thor and Odin, regarda 
this paauige of the Saga as testifying strongly for the superior 
respect m which the character of Thor was held over that of Odin, 
and esteems it a proof of Thor's having been an ancient god, and 
Odin a deified mortal. There is however, we repeat, no necessity 
for this hypothesis; the very probable opinion of Mr. Magnusen 
will fully account for the unamiable light in which Odin appears ; 
and we have only to ascribe the original concoction of the legend 
to a Thorist seeking to exalt his own great god. The Saga, as 
we have it now^ was, beyond doubt, written in the times of Chris- 
tianity, but from old songs or traditions. No Christian, however 
disposed to sink Odin, would, M'e fancy, be desirous to exalt Thor. 

Id the theogony of the Eddas, Thor is the son of Odin by his 
wife Frigga, (the earth :) he is himself married to Sif — the earth, 
as it would appear, under another name, perhaps the summer- 
earth covered with plants and herbage, llior is the god of 
thunder, the Jupiter Tonans of the Latins, the Indra of ludia. 
His palace is in the aerial. regions; he drives in a chariot drawn, 
by goats; he. is the inveterate foe of the frost-giants, against whom 
he evermore launches his short-handled hammer Miolner^ (the 
crusher, u e. thunderbolt ;) he is the friend and benefactor of man- 
kind, and like the Latin Saturn and the Grecian Hercules, to 
whom he has some resemblance, he is the patron and protector 
of slaves, who, after death, go to his domain of Thrudheim. 
When we reflect that Thor is die deity who presides over the 
thunder and lightning of heaven, the physical solutions of all 
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his attributes and exploits will easily present themselves, and ^le 
beneficial effects of thunder in the summer-skies of the North will 
at once explain why Thor should have been such a favourite god 
with the Scalds and their auditors. There are in fact more 
legends of Thor than of all the other deities. Two or three of 
these legends we shall now present to our readers. 
. The Eddaic poem of Thrymsquida, or the Sons about Thiym, 
informs us that Thor, or, as he is here called, Ving-Thor, on 
awaking one day, missed his hammer : in a rage he shook his 
head and beard, and groped about after his implement; tlien call- 
ing to Loki, at that time his friend, told him his loss. They set 
out together for the abode of Freya, and asked her to lend her 
feather-dress to aid in the recovery of the hammer. Freya wil- 
lingly consents. 

" Give It would I unto thee 

E'en if of gold it were) 

And unto thee commit it 

E'en if of silver it were.*' 
Loki put on the dress, flew away from Asgard, and came to 
Giant-land. Here he found Thrym, a prince of the giants, sitting 
on a hill, twisting gold collars for his dogs, and trimming the 
manes of his horses. He asks Loki how it goes with the Aser 
and the Alfs, and what has brought him to Giant-land. Loki 
makes answer that it goes ill with them, and asks him if he had 
hidden Hlorida's (Thor's) hammer. Thrym acknowledges having 
done so, and adds, that it is eight rasts, t. e. miles, under the 
ground, and that he will not restore it till they give him Freya 
for his bride. As Freya was the northern Venus, we need not 
be surprised that she was a favourite object of desire vrith the 
giants, and when we farther consider that she was the moon- 
goddess, a very plain reason will appear why the dwellers of the 
sunless region of Giant-land or Utgard were so anxious to obtain 
her. 

Loki flew back„ and was met on the way by the anxious Thor. 
They went again to " fair Freya,'* and Thor abruptly bid her get 
on her bridal dress, and he would drive her in his chariot to 
Giant-land. Freya was incensed at this proposal ; '' she snorted 
so loud that the whole Asa-hall shook under her;'' her cele- 
brated Menrbrisinga, or jewel, burst; and she positively refused. 
A council of all the Aser, and all the Asynier, was forthwith sum- 
moned to deliberate how the hammer might be recovered. Heim- 
dall, " the whitest of the Aser," proposed that Thor should put 
on him ** the bridal fine-linen, wear the great Men-brisinga, have 
'ingling keys fastened to his belt, women's clothes falling about 
is knees, broad stones on his breast, and handsome head-gear." 
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Thor strongly objects to this arrangement, lest the gods should 
hereafter regard him as a woman ; but Loki reminds him that if 
he did not recover his hammer, the giants would make themselves 
masters of Asgard* Thor at length consents, dons his female 
attire, and Loki proposes to accompany him as his maid. The 
back-goats are driven home and yoked to the chariot^ and mis- 
tress and maid drive off for Giant-land; rocks burst and the 
earth bums beneath their wheels. Thrym descrying their ap- 
proach, calls to his brethren to make ready to receive his lovely 
bride, to drive home his gold-horned cows and coal-black oxen, 
declaring that he abounded in treasure and wanted only Freya. 

Early in the evening the guests assembled, plenty of ale was 
there for the giants. The bride ate an ox, eight salmon, air the 
sweetmeats prepared for the ladies, and quenched her thirst with 
three huge measures of mead. Thrym is rather astonished at 
these feeding powers of his bride, and exclaims. 

Didst thou ere see a bride 

Bite more greedily ? 

I ne'er saw a bride 

Bite more broadly, 

Nor more of mead 

A maiden drink. 

The maid at once replied that Freya had tasted nothing for the 
last eight days, such had been her anxiety to reach Giant-land. 
Thrym now thinking himself privileged to kiss his bride raised 
her veil, but instantly sprang back the length of the hall : 

Why are so fierce 

The eyes of Freya? 

Methinks tbat flame 

Flashes from her eyes. 

Freya has had no sleep for the last eight nights, such had been 
her anxiety to reach Giant-land. — The sister of the giant now 
comes in, and after northern fashion claims bride- mouey : 

Give me from thy hands 

Thy rings so ruddy. 

If thou wilt win 

My friendship all — 

My friendshm all. 

My whole affection. 
Thrym calls to bring forth the hammer that the marriage may 
be performed over it. Miolner is laid in the lap of Thor, ** his 
heart laughs in his breast," he grasps its well-known short handle, 
crushes first Thrym, then the rest of the giant-race, finally the 
sister, who had ventured to ask him for bride-money. 
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A slnike she got • 

Instead of shiUiDgs, 

A blow of the hamoier 

Instead of rings. 

Thus did Odin's son 

Regain bis hammer. 
The physical interpretation of this poem is, according to Mr. 
Magnusen, as follows; — During the winter, in which season 
there is rarely thunder in the Nortbi Thor sleeps. Thrym (t. e. 
the thundering), is the lord of winter, and he conceals the thunder- 
bolt. Thor sends Loki (i. e.Jlame) in search of it. The reason 
of Thorns assuming the dress of Freya is not well explained by our 
author ; he takes it to have arisen from the resemblance of an 
aerolite to the full moon, and as it explodes and crackles it may 
have given occasion to say that Thor took the form of Freya, t . e, 
thunder of the moon. The sun and moon were common gifts 
for the giants to ask of the gods ; on another occasion they would 
have been given to them, and the world thereby destroyed, but for 
Thor's vigorous interference; and it is a curious circumstance diat 
this notion is still prevalent among the vulgar in the north, only, 
as is usually the. case, the saints have gotten the credit of the 
actions of the gods, and it was the great saint Olaf who delivered 
the sun and moon out of the hands of the giants. 

It is, perhaps, more worthy of observation that this very adven- 
ture of Thor is the theme of several of the popular ballads of 
Scandinavia, with altered names and natures indeed, but still 
substantially the same, and it strongly proves how long such tales 
will adhere to the minds of the people; for the ballads could hardly 
have been made directly from the present poem of the Edda, as 
the manuscript containing it was not sent to Copenhagen from 
Iceland, by Bishop Brynjulf Svensen, till the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and the poem was never printed till 1 787» 
but a Danish ballad on this subject was published by Vedel as 
early as 1591* S^v, in his edition of the Kjempe Viser, gives 
part of a Norwe^an ballad on the same story, and there are two 
copies of a Swedish version in the royal library at Stockholm. 

The story in the Danish ballad runs thus : Tord of Hafsgaard* 
(Thor of Asgard,) having lost his hammer, sends his brother 
Lokke Lejemand or Juggler, (Lok^, son of Laufeyiar), over to 
Norway, or rather to the mountains of the North, to Count Tosse, 
(Thurse or gi^nt-prince,) who had found it. Tosse will not 
return it on any other conditipn than that of their giving him their 

* Hafssanrd is Sea-Coart It remiodi one of the change of Milan town into 
Mirrieland town in one of our old ballads. 
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sister Fridleiisborg, {Freyti^, id qiarriiige. r They consent^ but 
dress up their father in their stster's 8tMd> and the bride slays 
bridegroom and guests, and brings honM the hammer. The re- 
semblance here is apparent, but the Swedish ballad agrees more 
exactly widi the Edda song. The owner of the hammer is called 
in it Tar-*kar (in the Norwegian one Thore-kar)» u e. Oldmaa- 
Thor, Loki is Locke Liige, and the thief, TvoU'e Tram, (Troll* 
Xhrym), and it is TSr-kar kinsdkf who goes as the counterfeit 
bride. The Danish ballad tfans < 



It was Tord of Hafsgaard 

Rkks orer the mead so gay, 

There lost he his fine bammer of gold. 

And k)Dg was it away. 

It was Tord of Haftgaard 

Did to his brother speak, 

Tkoii rnnst away toNortbland^s hills 

And for my bammer se^. 

It was LokkS Leyemand, 

In a featber-dress clad bim be. 

So flies be off to Northland's hills, 

AH over tbe salt-sea. 

The Swedish ballad thus gives the interview between TroUe- 
Tram and Locke. . 

Hear me now thou old TroDe-Tram 
What I say unto thee. 
If thou hast taken lSr-Kar*8 hammer 
Conceal it not from me. 
TSr-kar's hammer have I taken,, 
Not a word' from thee will I hide. 
Fifteen fathom and fourteen 
Beneath the ground it bides. 
Bear to TIr-kar my answer back, 
Hi9 hammer he ne er will see, 
VntR be senda may Freyenborg, 
Thai lovely son, to mt. 

Wben die match is proposed to Froyenborg, 

It was lovely Froyenborg 

She thereat felt such woe,. 

From every finger blood burst out 

And to tbe ground did Aaw. 

Hear thou, dearest sister mine. 

What 1 say unto tbee. 

How much of gold w9t tftou give me 

TobeHiabfidalbr^ee? 



* Ibe SwcdJtfai & ■ piooomwed' i» o«r loag o m tttr^. 
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It was tben TSr-kar himself, 

He got his bride-dress made. 

So went he unto Troile Tram's house 

All like a bride arrayed. 
The Danish ballad thus concludes : Tosse orders the . haminer 
to be brought in. 

Eight then were the champions. 

Who the hammer on wood did bear, 

Then hastily they laid it down 

All on the bride's knees there. 

It was then the bride so young 

Took the hammer up in her hand. 

And of a truth I so will say. 

She waved it like a wand. 

First smote she Tosse Greve, 

The Troll both ugly and long, 

Then smote she the other small Trolb, 

The door became too throng. 

Sorrowful then were the guests. 

And all the northern men^ 

They got cuts and deadly wounds. 

Their cheeks grew pallid then. 

It was Lokke Leyemand, 

Began to bethink him straight, 

" Now we'll go home unto our own land 

And our father a widow get.'' 
We have endeavoured to draw our reader's attention to this 
resemblance between the Edda-poem and the popular ballads, 
because, to use the words of Mr. Rask, ** it proves that the 
mythic narratives in the two Icelandic Eddas have maintained 
themselves among the common people in Scandinavia, as it were 
to the present day^ and that throughout a Christian period of eight 
hundred (in some measure nine hundred) years.'' ''That," continues 
he, " they have in the intervening space of time undergone some 
little alteration can cause no surprise to any just thinker. They 
thus at once prove the universality of the old poetry and mytho- 
logy over the whole North, and at the same time how deeply 
boUi have been rooted in the Northern nations." We now return 
to the adventures of Thor. 

The most celebrated of all Thor's exploits, certainly the one in 
which most invention is displayed, is his journey to Utgard and 
adventures there with the lord of that region. We must previously - 
state that, besides his hammer, Miiilner, Thor had a belt, which, 
when put on, doubled his strength, and a pair of iron-gloves, 
which enabled him to lay hold on Miblner, which was usually 
glowing-hot^ and farther that he and Loki were a long time, as 
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we have seen in the last tale, close friends and companions. The 
younger Edda relates that Thor and Loki set out in the chariot 
dravm by the buck-goats for Yotunheim or Giant-land. Towards 
evening they anived at the house of a fanner, (we know no word 
that will exactly express the Northern bonda), where they took up 
their quarters for the night. Thor took and killed his goats, 
broiled their flesh, and invited his host and his children to partake 
of the feast. When it was ended, Thor spread the goat-skins on 
the ground, and desired the children to throw the bones into 
them. The fiarmer^s son Thialfi had broken one of the bones to 
get out the marrow. In the morning Thor got up and dressed 
himself, then laying hold of Miolner he swung it over the skins. 
Immediatelythe goats stood up, but one of them limped on the 
hind-leg. The god exclaimed that the farmer and his family had 
not dealt fairly by the bones, for that his goat's leg was broken. 
The farmer was terrified to death when he saw Thor draw down 
his eyebrows, and grasp the handle of Miolner, till his knuckles 
grew white. He and his children sued for grace, offering any 
terms^ and Thor laying aside his anger accepted Thialfi and his 
sister Rosko for his servants, and left his goats there behind them. 
Thor now journeyed on towards Yotunheim with Loki, Thialfi, 
and Rosko. They came to the sea, swam across it, and arrived on 
die shore of that country ; they then entered a large wood, through 
which they travelled the whole day long, Thialfi, who was the 
swiftest, carrying Thor's wallet. At the approach of evening they 
looked about for a place to sleep in, and in the dark they found a , 
great house, the door of which was as wide as the house itself. 
They entered it, and went to rest; but about midnight there was a 
great earthquake, the ground rocked, and the house shook. Thor 
called up his companions, and finding a chamber on the right hand 
side they went into it, and Thor grasping his hammer sat in the 
door, while the others terrified crept in. They heard another great 
crash, but they remained quiet till morning, when on going out 
they saw a man, " who was not little,^ sleeping in the wood close 
by, and snoring at a prodigious rate. Thor now seeing what the 
noise was which had terrified them so much during the night, put 
on his belt, and was preparing to dash out the sleeper's brains, 
when the latter awoke, and on Thor asking his name, replied, 
that it was Skrymir, adding that he knew very well who Thor was ; 
and, then inquiring if they had taken his glove, stretched out his 
hand and took it up. Thor now saw where it was he had lodged, 
and that the house he had been in was the thumb of the glove. 
Skrymir proposes that they should join company, and also join 
stock, which being agreed on, he puts all into one wallet, which he 
slings over his shoulder, and sets forward at a huge pace. In the 
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eiwoing he lays himself dowo under an oak tp sleep, desiring 
them to open the wallet, and make their supper* He began ta 
snore i Tlior tried to open the wallet, but m vain, nota sinde 
knot could he loosen ; in a rage he caught up his hammer and hit 
Skiymir a blow on the head, who* waking asked, was it a leaf or 
what else that had fallen on him, and why they were not gone to 
rest? Thor laid himself under another oak, and at midnif^t, hear* 
ing Skrymir snoring, got up and drove his hammer into his brain; 
Skrymir complained that an acorn must have fallen. A third 
time, Thor struck him on the cheek, and buried the hammer in 
it up to the handle ; Skiymir rubbed his cheek, and inquired if 
there were any birds sitting in the tree, as a feather had fallen* 

It being now near mormng, Skrymir informs them that they art 
not far from the city of Utgard,and that bis as they thought him, 
they will meet with people there with whom he was not to be 
compared, advising them to behave themseves modestly when 
there, but rather recommending them to return. Utgard« he tells 
tfaem^ is to the east, his way lies north to the mountains* They 
part — and at mid-day the travellers arrive within sight of Utgard, 
built in a great plain, so hieh, that to see the top ^ it they nuist 
*' lay their nedti on their baclu" The wicket was so great that 
Thor could not open it, and they crept in through the bars* They 
approach the palace, and drawing near the throne, sakute Utgard 
Loki, who, after some time, smUed and said, 'Tis late to ask 
true tidings of a long journey^ since 6ku-Thoris become a little 
boy. But thou mayest be greater than it appears to me. So 
what arts do you possess, my lads? No one can stay here who 
is not expert at some art" lioki said, that at eating he would 
turn his back on no one i. Utgard. Loki replied, that was an art, if 
.be could make ^ood what he said : then calling to a man named 
Logi, who was sitting on the bench, he desired hia^ to come for* 
ward and try his strength with Loki. A large trou^k full of meat 
was br9ught in^ and set on the floor; the champions sat down, 
one at each end of it^ and ate UU they met in the middle ; but it 
was found that I^oki had picked the bones, whereas Logi had 
eaten up his part, bones and all;, and it was consequent!]^ given 
against Xioki. 

Thialfi was now aaked in what he excelled^ and when he had 
replied in running, a lad named Hugia was matched with hios^ 
In the first heati Hugin, after goin^ round the post, passed Thi- 
alfi on his way to it. Utgard Xoki compliments TtualA o& his 
swiftness, but tells him he must do better i£ he would win. In 
the second heat, Hugin won by the lengdu of a bowshot. Ac- 
cording to modem practice, the race was now at an end^ but in 
Gian^land they mapage these matters differently, and a thiid 
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beal W9B nm, Mrfaich waa woo hoUow by Hugio, for h^ fetched 
the ffoftl before Thi^ bad gone over half the course^ 

Jjtgfffi Loki now inquires of Thor^ what be could do to ju»» 
tif J tbe fame that vent abroad of him ; the Thunderer replied, that 
be would undertake to drink against wy of hia people. A ser* 
vaot wa3 ordered to fetch a dnnking hon^ which U tgard Loki 
handed to Thor, observing that some of his people could emp^ 
it at one draught, ma^y of them at two, but that no one took 
more than three to drain it. The horn was long, but did not 
look very lai^e. Tbor was thirsty after bis journey, and he 
thought that one good pull would be sufficient He drank tiU 
his breath was gone, when, on looking at the horn, he found tQ 
bis v^atioo that the liquor had only sunk a little below the edge. 
A second and a third attempt were equally unsuccessful, and be 
gave up. " It is easy to see that your strength is not grpat," said 
IJtgard Loki, '' but will you try any other game?'' Ther dog- 
gedly assented, leaving the qhoice to the proposer. *' My young 
people here frequently amuse themselves with lifting my cat off 
the ground. I should not indeed think of proposing sucn a thing 
to Asa^Thor, were it not that I saw that he is less of a man than 
I thought." Just as he spoke, a big grey tomi-cat leaped out on 
the floor. Thor put his hand under bim to raise him up« but th^ 
cat curved his back, and witb all Tbor'a efforts he could only 
raise one of his feet off the ground* '* Ah, it's iust as I ex- 
pected," said Utgard Loki; '* the cat is large, and you're short 
and little." " So little as I am," said Tbor, " let any of you 
come wrestle with me, now I am vexed." Utgard Xioki looked 
round bim and said, ^' I see no one here who would think he 
should gain any reputation by wrestling with you. Call hither 
the old woman tha^t nursed me. You may wrestle with her. She 
has thrown down many young men, who were, as I think, not in- 
ferior |o you*" The old dame was tough — Thor struggled with 
might and main-^the more be tugged, the firmer she stood. 
Tboff^ in a violent effort,, fell on one knee; wd, as night was 
ooming on, Utgard Loki put an end to the contest. 

N^t morning the Aser set out homewards, Utgard Loki ac- 
companying them out of the town; on Thor's expjressing his 
apprehension ^at they would think disparagii^ly of hun, his host 
spake aa follows :t-" Now diat you are out ot the town* I may 
tell you the truth ; for if I had known that your strength was so 
prodigious as it is, you never diQuld have gone into it. I began 
to practise illusions on you in th^ wood, where I first met you. 
Wb^n you went to open the wallet, it was fastened with a strong 
iron bar, and you therefore could not loosen it*" He then infbnns 
hiai* that it ijvas a rock he had struck in place of his bead, in 
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M'hich he had made three great dints, one of which was exceed* 
ingly deep ; that it was a devouring flame, in the shape of a man, 
that ate against Loki; and that it was Thonsht (Huein) diat 
ran against Thialfi ; that the smaller end of me horn had been 
set in the sea, and when he arrived there he would perceive how 
its depth was diminished (and this, says the Edda, is the cause 
of bays and shoals); that the cat was Midgard's snake, and that 
they were all terrified when they saw him raise a part of him off 
the earth ; finally, the old woman with whom he wrestled was 
0/(2iig«, whom no one yet overthrew. Utgard Loki prayed Thor 
never to visit him again. The god, enraged at those deceptions, 
raised his hammer to crush Utgard Loki, but the illuder was not 
to be seen ; the city, too, had vanished like a mist, and they found 
themselves alone in an open extensive plain, and returned to 
Thrudvang, without encountering any farther adventures. 

Of the antiquity and genuineness of this legend there can be 
no doubt; for, in the poem of the elder Edda, called ** ^gir's 
Banquet,'' where Loki is casting in the teeth of the gods and 
goddesses their various discreditable adventures, he reminds Thor 
of his having sat gathered up in the thumb of a glove, and not 
being able to undo the thong of Skrymir's wallet. It is alluded 
to in the poem of Harbard's Song ; and appears also to lie at the 
foundation of the narrative given by Saxo, in his eighth book of 
the voyage of Thorkild Adilfar in search of Ugarthilok, under- 
taken at the desire of Gorm, king of Denmark. Thorlacius, 
who quotes it at length, in his celebrated Essay, entitled " Some- 
thing about Thor and his hammer/' sees in it a strong confirma- 
tion of his opinion of there having been a set of nature-gods wor- 
shipped in Scandinavia before the arrival of the Asiatics, who 
usurped their honours and their names, but who were unable to 
eradicate the reverence of them, so deeply was it implanted in the 
public mind. He regards it as the composition of a free-thinker, 
a species that could not be wanting in the old North, who, though 
outwardly complying with the Odinian religion, secretly adored 
the powers of nature, and composed this legend to show how 
feeble the reigning celestial dynasty was in comparison with na- 
ture and her powers. There certainly can be little doubt that 
ancient Scandinavia had her espritsjbrts ; and the author of the 
poem of ^gir*s Banquet, just mentioned, has not inappropriately 
been styled the Northern Lucian : but we cannot by any means 
be induced to look upon the framer of this legend as a depre- 
ciator of Asa-Thor. On the contrary, all through it his strength 
is represented as enormous; and the only refuge of Utgard L^ki 
against it, lay in deception and illusion. 

According to Mr. Magnusen, this legend denotes the struggle 
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between Thor, the hurler of the thunder, and the demon of the 
cold of winter. In the old Northern calendars, he says, tlie glove 
is the symbol of the commencement of winter, in which, as thun- 
der is rare in that season, Thor may be said to go to sleep; the 
snoring of Skrymir is the storm and tempest of winter, on which 
the blows of the thunderer can produce no effect. The insoluble 
knots of the wallet, are the cold which closes up the earth, the 
great bag of food. Loki and Logi, whose names are nearly the 
same, both signifying^a;7ie, he would regard with respect to their 
effects; taking the former for flame properly so called, the other 
for the "cold which performs the effect of heat." lliialfi is the 
wind of summer, the Thought of Utgard Loki that of winter; the 
disappearance of this latter and his city, the departure of winter 
with Its storms, its fields of snow and fantastic piles of ice, leaving 
the grassy verdant plains free and unincumbered. This explica- 
tion is tolerably ingenious ; it may be true, but we fear it is only 
an instance of Mr. Magnusen's usual habit of attempting to ex* 
plain every thing on the physical theory ; and we much suspect 
that if the Scald who framed it were to return to life, he would 
declare that these subtle allegories never entered his concej>tion, 
that he only meant to entertain his auditors and exalt the mighty 
Thor. 

Next to Thor, the most renowned of Odin's sons was Baldur, 
called the Good ; for of him, says the Edda, only good could 
be spoken. He is the fairest and most beautiful of all the Aser. 
His body is so bright that it emits rays of light; his hair is 
beautiful and flowm^. He is the wisest, the most eloquent, 
and the most compassionate of the Aser; and his judgments are 
so just that no one can reverse them. Happy in the love of his 
affectionate spouse, the chaste and beautiful Nanna, he inhabits 
the splendid palace of Breidablick, whither nothing impure can 
penetrate. Their son is the just Forseti, {president,) who dwells 
in the palace of Glitnir, and pronounces true and righteous judg- 
ments. 

Baldur had long lived in bliss, when he began to be vexed with 
fearful dreams. A council of the gods was summoned to delibe- 
rate thereon, and it was resolved to adjure all things to spare 
Baldur. Frigga, anxious to avert danger from her beloved son, 
took an oath of the fire, the water, the earth, the metals, of trees, 
men, beasts, birds, serpents, poisons, and diseases, not to injure 
him. The Hamingiur, or guardian goddesses, did not appear at 
the council ; and Odin, fearful of danger, summoned another ; in 
consequence of which he determined himself, in person, to visit 
the domains of Hela, the goddess of deatli. He saddled his 
steed Sleipner, and rode down to the shadowy realm of death, 
passed the furious blood-bedabbled hound of Hela, and arrived 
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at the loAjr pahce, eastwahi of wfaoM gate lay elitotnbed a Vala. 
He aang- die awful verses of evocation, looked towards the north 
and east, and cast the tnagic-rones, till compulsively the pro* 
phetess raised herself and spak^-^ 

*' Wlbo IS the man, For whom are benches 

To me unknown. With rings bestrewn. 

Who my spirit's Th6 gofgeon^ couches 

Sleep dlstiirbetfa > Swimming in gold ? 
Snowed oil by snow, vala 

And struck by rdh, n^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ B^fj^r 

And drenched by dew B^^gj ^ead i 

Long have I lain dead. Clearest drink 

vfiOTAM. A shield doth coven 

Vegtam I higbti The Aser race 

Am son of Valttm f Are aU confbsed 9 

Tell me of hell* Of need 1 spake^ 

I 4ell thee of the world-— Now will I ( 



Odin learns the fate of his son, and returns bonne. 

The gods, meantime, had placed Baldur in the midst of them, 
and by way of amusement, to try the effect of Frtgga's adftirations, 
threw darts, stones, and other missiles at him, but nothrag would 
iniure him. The evil Loki was grieved at beholding thi?, and 
taking the form of an old woman, he went to Frigga, who was 
abiding in her magnificent palace of Fensal ; and on her inqtrirhtg 
what was goring on in the assembly of the gods, made affswer that 
they were casting darts at Baldur, bat that nothing wonld hurt 
him. " Yea,*' said Frigga, " neither wood nor weapon will in* 
jure Baldur, for I have taken an oath of them aR.** The feigned 
old woman asked if all things had given the oath. ** East of 
Valhalla," says Frigga, '* grows a plant named mistletoe (mistil^ 
teinn), but it looked too young and tender to require an oath 
from it." The woman went away. Loki pulled the mistletoe, 
and drew near to the assembly. Without the ring stood Hodur, 
who was blind ; and Loki going up to him, asked why he too did 
not throw at Baldur. ** Because," said he, *• I see not where 
Baldur is ; and, moreover, have no weapon.** '• Do Hke the 
rest— show honour to BaMnr. I will bring you to where he is, 
and cast this twig at him." Fate was not to be averted. Hodur 
took and cast the mistletoe ; Balduf fell dead, transtixed by Ae 
slender twig, and ** this was the most unhappy cast ever made 
among gods or men." All gazed on each odier with grief and 
anger, but the place was sacred, and vengeance could not be 
taken there. All were deeply grieved, but Oditi Wosf of all. 

When their sorrow had somewhat subsided, Frigga asked which 
of the gods would win her love and affection by riding to Heh, 
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to rdease Baldur. Hermod^ the ion of Odin^ imdeitook tho 
joiiniey. Slekmer wts led finth, and he moynted^ and departed 
with speed. The Aser took up the corpse of Baldur, and carried 
it to the sea, where his ship Hrii^homa laj) on which they raised 
his pjre, and sou^t in vain to draw it out. They sent to Jotnn* 
h^m, and a woman named Hyrroken came to their aid, mounted 
CD a wolf, widi serpents for reins. Four of Odin*s Berserka 
(furious warriors) were unable to hold her steed. Hyrroken 
aeixed the prow of the ship, and drew it with such force that fire 
flew from the rollers. Thor would have struck her» but the rest 
of the gods interfered to appease him. The body was laid on 
the pyre. At that melancholy sight the heart of Nanna burst, 
and she was deposited on the same pyre. Thor consecrated the 
pyre with Miblner, and seizing by the leg a dwarf named Litur, 
who was running about, flung him into the flames. All the Aser 
were present at the funeral. Odin came thither with Frigga, at- 
tended by his Valkyries and his ravens; Freyr in his chariot 
drawn by the boar Gallin Bursti {fioldrbmtle)\ FreysL was drawn 
thither by her cats ; Heimdal came mounted on bis horse Gull- 
topp {Goldrtop)\ Froat and mountain giants came in troops* 
Odm placed on the pyre the ring Draupner^ which every ninth 
oi^t dropped eight golden rings like itself. The horse of Bal- 
dur^.with M bis trappings, was cast into the flames to his beloved 
master. 

Hermod meanwhile rode for nine nights through murky dismal 
dells, till he came to the river Gibll, over which a golden bridge 
extends. Modgudar is the name of the maiden who guards it; 
ske aska him who he is, and says that the day before five troops 
of the dead had ridden over it, and it shakes as much beneath 
him alone. '' Thy face is not that of the dead— why dost thou 
ride on the way to helU" To Hermod's reply, that he seeks 
Baldur, and inquiry if she had seen him on Uie way to hell, 
she answers, that Baldur had ridden over the GioU-bridge, but 
that the road to hell was towards the north and ran downwards. 
Hennod follows her direction and arrives at Helgrindur, t. e. the 
grated doors of hell. He here alights and tightens his girths, 
and the good steed springs with him through the bars, without 
10 much as touching them. He rode up to me palace, and there 
beheld Baldur sitting on a lofty seat. Hermod passed the ni^ht 
there, and next morning he requested of Hel to let Baldur nde 
home with him, explaining to her how great the ^rief of the Aser 
was. Hel regarding the present as a good occasion of ascertain- 
ing if Baldur was really as universally beloved as was reportecl, 
praoused she would release him if all things animate and inani- 
nuite should bewail him with the Aser ; Hermod returns with this 
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condition, Baldur sending by him the lin^ Draupner to Odin 
Nanna, her mantle to Frigga, and her gold ring to FuUa, Fiigga's 
attendant. 

The gods called upon all beings to weep Baldur out of Hell. 
Men and beasts, the fowls of the air, the fishes of the sea bewailed 
the pious ^od, trees and stones poured forth copious tears, all 
nature testified affliction. But as the messengers of the gods 
were returning with the intelligence, passing by a cave, they saw 
in it a giantess named Thokt, who, on being called on to weep 
Baldur out of Helheim, replied, 

*' Tbokt will bewail. 
With dry tears, 
•Baldur's doom. 
Quick or dead. 
Let Hel hold 
What she bath* 

This giantess was Loki. The enraged gods resolved to punish 
him. His abode was in a mountain, with four entrances, turned 
to the four winds ; but he feared to remain in it, and changing 
himself into a salmon, took refuge in a neighbouring waterfall. 
The Aser fish for him with his own net; after he had eluded 
them for a long time, Thor caught him in his hand, as he was 
springing over the net, but he slipped through his fingers down to 
near the tail ; hence the salmon runs taper to the tail. They set 
him in a cave, and brought thither his sons Vali and Nami, the 
former of whom being transformed by them into a wolf, tore his 
brother, with whose bowels the gods bound Loki to three sharp- 
pointed rocks; over his face Skada hung a serpent, whose venom, 
as it falls, is caught in a basin by his faithful wife Siguna. But 
when she is emptying the basin, the venom falls on the face of 
the unhappy Loki, and as he shrinks, writhing from it, the eardi 
quakes. There he abides till Ragnarok, t. e. the twilight of the 
gods, comes. The Vala had said to Vegtam, 

" Rinda bears a son 

In the bowers of the West, 

Who will Odin's son, (Hodur,) 

When but a night old, slay: 

No hands will he wash. 

His hair ne'er comb. 

Till to the bale (pyrt) he bears 

Baldur's opposer.'* 

That is Vali, the son of Odin, by Rinda, will slay and cast on 
the bale or funeral pyre, Hodur, the slayer of Baldur. Thus the 
murder of the god will be fully avenged. At the renovation of 
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all things^ Baldur and Hodur will return *&nd dwell oh Ida's 
plain, where the gods of the old world abode. 

That the legend of Baldur is a philosophical mythos, must be 
apparent to the most superficial observer. It recalls at once the 
Syrian mjthi of Thammuz and Adonis, which it excels in in- 
vention, and is evidently founded on the departure of the summer 
sun from the northern hemisphere. Olaus Rudbeck regarded 
Baldur as the sun^ he has been followed in this opinion by Skule 
Thorlacius, Suhm, Bastholm, Grater and others. Gruntvig and 
Ling take this mythos to denote the golden age. Mone regards 
it as descriptive of tlie summer of the Annus Magnus, or of that 
of the ordinary year, to which latter supposition the idea of Mr. 
Magnusen approaches. . According to him, Baldur is the vernal 
sun, or the god presiding over that portion of the zodiac called by 
us the sign of the Twins, but which the old Scandinavians named 
Breidablick. In this sign the sun attains his greatest altitude, the 
days then are bright and mild, the air is soft and balmy. Baldur 
the Good sits in Breidablick, and no evil thing comes near 
him. But soon the sun declines from his height, darkness begips 
to gain on the light, i. e. Hiidur (darkness) slays Baldur at the 
instigation of Loki, the author of all evil, with a twig of mistletoe, 
a plant which retains its verdure throughout the winter when all 
others are bare and dry. The pyre on which the body of Baldur 
is burnt denotes the excessive heat consequent on the departure 
of the sun from the Twins, and the fires, which, at the present 
day, flame in honour of St. John at Midsummer on the hills of 
Scandinavia, Scotland and Ireland, rose to heaven in the days of 
heathenism, in commemoration of the funeral of Baldur, slain 
by die blind Hiidur. So far, we think, Mr. Magnusen treads on 
tolerably firm ground; when he proceeds to explain physically the 
details of the legend, his footing becomes more .uncertain. The 
ring-homed ship of Baldur he is perhaps right in referring to the 
sun; we have already noticed the Grecian notion of the ship of 
the sun. The giantess Hyrroken, who launches it, he takes, to 
be the reeking heat of , the dogdays, and the flames that fly from 
the rollers and the trembling. of the earth, to signify the effect of 
subterranean fire set in action by the celestial heat. The dwarf 
Litr, t. e. Colour^ whom Thor flings on the pyre, is the verdure 
of the trees and herbage which vanishes beneath the ardent heat 
of this part of the year. Of most of the other persons and cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Magnusen gives explanations more or less 
happy. When he comes to the giantess Thbkt, who refused to 
.weep with all nature, (and which signifying covered, hid, he in- 
terprets subterranean Jlame,) he gives on the information of Finar 
Thorlacius, a clergyman of Iceland, the following proverb, cur- 
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rent in that island at the present day, and which proves how long 
old mythological ideas and expressions will cling to the minds of 
the people. AUir hlutir grata Balldur ur heliu, nema kol, that 
is, all things wept Baldur out of Hell, except coal. The plant 
also called in the Edda Baldursbri {Baldur* s brow) still retains 
its name in Iceland and other places. It resembles the camomile^ 
its botanic name is anthemis matricaria inodora^ and from the white- 
ness of its petals it has derived its appellation. , Its circular form 
and yellow centre assimilate it to the solar orb. In the island 
of Zealand is still to be seen Balders-Brond, Baldet's fountain, 
and Balders-Hoi, Baldef^s hill. 

Mr. Magnusen, whom no affinities and resemblances escape, 
has also not failed to notice the resemblance between the fate of 
Baldur and that of the Persian hero Isfendiar, who, as every one 
acquainted with the story of the Shah Nameh must know, had 
been enchanted by the prophet Zerdusht against all weapons. 
But there grew a tree on the shores of the sea of Cheen, against 
which the enchantments of the sage availed not, and led thither 
by the Simurg, Roostam broke a branch, from which he formed 
an arrow, and the days of Isfendiar came to their close. Strange 
as the coincidence may appear, Roostem's death is afterwards 
caused by his own brother, as Hbdur is laid on the pyre by his 
brother Vali,by which last personage Mr. Magnusen understands 
the deity presiding Over the sign of the Waterman, in which sign, 
when the sun commences his career, light begins visibly to gain 
on darkness, that is, Hodur is slain by Vali; and the funeral pyre 
of Hodur is represented by the numerous lights kindled at this 
period, (of which the Christians have made £eir Candlemas,) as 
that of Baldur was by die fires of Midsummer. There is some, 
though perhaps merely a casual resemblance, between the names 
of Vali and St. Valentine, but it is St. Paul who has chiefly 
usurped the honours of the son of Odin. This saint, to whom 
the 25th of January is dedicated, is said by the Norwegian pea* 
santry to have been a valiant warrior and a great archtr, whose 
usual time of fighting was the morning, in concluding our 
account of the mythos of Baldur, we would beg such of our 
readers as may have doubts of the fact of poetic and physical 
mythi having been treated as real history, to read in the third 
book of the history of Saxo Grammaticus the narrative of Baldur, 
slain by Hotfaer. The narrative will amuse, and all doubts will 
vanish; the insecure nature of all traditional history will be- 
come strikingly apparent, for were the Eddas lost, there is nothing 
in the narrative of Saxo to awaken suspicion of its historical truth. 

In the Scandinavian mythology all parts of nature were 
furnished with their presiding deities, and no gods were permitted 
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to li?e in single blessedoess. The Northern skies possessed no 
uDwedded Apollo, no Athena or Artemis made a boast of virgin 
purity and passed her days removed from love and all its blandish- 
ments. Each god, like his worshippers, had a home, a wife and 
children. The depths of the sea were ruled by a god of the giant 
race named JEgir or Hler; his wife, as of course he had one, was 
named Ban, and they had nine daughters, s. e, the sea waves. 

*' And ^gir's daughters with blue veik gay^ 
Dsnoe round the rudder and shoot away," 

says Tegn^r. .dSgir and his spouse dwelt in a magni6cent palace 
beneath the sea, which was the scene of the celebrated -Egir- 
drikka, or ^gir's Banquet, and the sea-god was entertained by 
the Aser in Asgard, at which feast, seated beside Braga, the 
celestial scald, he heard from him the adventures of the gods con- 
tained in that portion of the younger Edda called BragaVRaedur. 
Shipwrecked mariners were received into the subaqueous palace 
of Ran, whither, however, no one should come empty-handed. 
Frithiof, in the dreadful storm raised by the witches, which assaib 
him on his voyage to the Orkneys, cries to his crew, that Ran is 
spreading her blue cushions to receive them. 
'* Then from off his arm he draweth 
Gold-ring fine, of three marks weight. 
Bright as sun at morning gleaming, 
Twas the, gift of Bela great. 
Into pieces he the ring cuts^ 
By the dwarfs wrought skilfully, 
I^irts it, and forgetteth no one 
Of his comrades bold and free. 
Gold is good to carry 
On our downward journey. 
No one empty-handed 
Goes to sea-blue Ran. 
Cold her lips to kiss are. 
To embrace she's fleeting, 
Bui we bind the sea-bride 
With the burned gold." 
Ran had a net in which she used to catch the mariners. This 
net she lent to Loki, to catch the dwarf Andvari, who dwelt in a 
waterfall, in the form of a pike, and whose treasure became the 
celebrated Hoard, so renowned in Northern and German ro- 
mance, which caused all the woes of the Volsungs and Nibelungs. 
In modem times the ideas respectitig Ran have been transferred 
to the Havsfruer or Mermaids, who, according to the Scandina- 
vians, haunt the sea and its coasts. 

Niordr was a deity who presided over the wind ; to whom tra- 
Tellers and mariners addressed their prayers. He was not of the 
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Aser, but at tlie termination of the great war between tfaem and 
the Vaner or Air-Spirits, Nibrdr was given by the latter as a 
hostage in place of Haenir. He henceforth ranks high in Asgard; 
his palace was there called No&t6n. In their oaths men joined 
him with Freyr and the mighty As (Thor or Odin). His-children 
were Freyr and Freya; his wife was Skadi, the daughter of the 
giant Thiasse, who inherited from her father the celestial palace 
of Theymheim, between which and N6at&n be divides his time. 
He is considered, apparently without reason, to be connected 
with the Grecian Nereus. 

The children of Niordr, Freyr and his sister Freya, correspond 
to the Apollo and Artemis of Grecian mythology. Freyr is said to 
have been the son of Nibrdr by bis own sister. He occupies a high 
station among the Aser, presiding over solar light, rain, and the 
fertility of the earth* Men prayed to him for peace and prospe* 
rity. Freyr possessed a curious boar, given to him by the dwarfs, 
the sons of Ivallda. This boar was named GuUinbursti {Gold- 
bristles) ; he draws the chariot of Freyr, and no darkness is so 
thick as not to be dissipated by the gleam of his bristles. By the 
same dwarfs was formed the wonderful ship Skidbladnir, which 
Loki gave to Freyr. This vessel is large enough to contain the 
Aser with all their arms; the wind always blows in its poop; it is 
composed of several pieces, and when not in use, can be folded 
up like a napkin, and put into a small pouch. The short sword 
of Freyr was also celebrated; he gave it up in his love for Gerda, 
and had in consequence to employ a hart's horn as his weapon 
against the giant Beli ; and in the final conflict with Surtur he 
will more deeply feel its loss. 

Supposing Freyr to be the sun-god, most of these mythic 
objects admit of an easy solution. The sword at once reminds 
us of the xgt;<raogoj (Gold-sworded) Apollo of the Greeks ; the 
gold-bristled boar evidently denotes the solar orb, and without 
searching for more recondite reasons, the great fondness of the 
Gothic race for this animal, (of which we shall see an instance 
presently,) will sufficiently account for its being elevated to the 
honour of drawing the car of the sun-god. By the ship Skid* 
bladnir, (from Skid, a plank, and Blad, a leaf,) is meant, accord- 
ing to the ingenious conjecture of Mr. Magnusen, the body of 
vapour and clouds at times overspreading the heavens, and 
which the excited fancy of a scald might regard when rolling in 
dense volumes along the sky, as a great ship, in which the gods 
were sailing about. As it was composed of many similar pieces, 
presented a flat surface, and would occasionally disappear alto- 
gether, the fiction was natural (and similar language and ideas 
will be found in Scripture) of it being rolled up like a napkin by 
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the gods, and put into a bag. The god of the sun, the lord of 
day, was naturally regarded as the owner of this wonderful vessel. 
Almost the only adventure of Freyr that has come down to us 
is that of his love for the fair Gerda. In this he also resembles 
Apollo, whose exploits were mostly of this description. Freyr 
sat one day in Lidskialf, from which there was a view over the 
whole world. Casting his eyes on Jbtunheim, he saw, going out 
of a palace, a maiden whose hair was so bright that air and sea 
shone with its lustre. The god became suddenly enamoured, 
he fled all society, he neither spoke nor ate. His father and his 
stepmother Skadi desire his attendant Skirner to go- to him, and 
endeavour to learn the cause of his melancholy. Freyr at first 
declines answering, but on Skirner's reminding him of their hav- 
ing been born together in their ** childhood's morning," he tells 
him of his having seen Gerda, the daughter of Gymer, and of the 
love, passing that of any youth, he had conceived for her. 
Skimer offers that if he will give him his horse, who can go through 
the ''dark flame," and his sword, that can *' wield itself against 
the giant-brood,'' to go woo the maiden for him. Freyr gladly 
consents. Skimer arrives at the house of Gymer, and asks a 
cow-herd, who was sitting there on a hill, how be may get to 
speak with Gerda ; the cow-herd warns him of his danger in the 
attempt, and while they are arguing the fair Gerda herself comes 
forth, inquires the cause of the noise, and then invites Skirner 
in '* to drink the clear mead." Here she asks him who he was, 
that had come over the raging flames to visit their halls* Skirner 
in reply, offers her eleven golden apples if she will promise to 
live with Freyr. These she rejects disdainfully. He then proffers 
the ring Draupner which " was burned with Odin's young son." 
( Baldur). This she also refuses, alleging that she had abundance 
of gold in Gymer's house. Finding promises of no avail, Skirner 
proceeds to threats; he draws the sword of Freyr, menacing to. cut 
off her head, and that of her father, and then enumerates a list of 
afflictions which she shall be made to undergo in case of persist- 
ing in her obstinacy. At length she gives way, and appoints to 
meet the god after nine nights in the '' warm grove of Bene." 
Skimer rides home with the intelligence, the impatient lover 
advances to meet him, and on hearing the time exclaims. 

Long is a night. 

Longer are two, 

Hov^ shall I three endure ? 

Oft has a month seemed 

More short unto me 

Than a half of one of these nights. 

This legend is the subject of the poem called For Scirnis 
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(Skiriier's journey) in the poetic Edda; it is also related in the 
prose Edda. The latter narrative begins thus, *' There was a 
man named Gymer/'and it calls Gerda the '' fairest ot women!* ex- 
pressions for which there is no warrant in the original poem, from 
which the prose narrative has evidently been framed. An addi- 
tional proof of the genuineness of the tales and legends contained 
in the Eddas ! By Gerda Mr. Magnusen understands the north- 
ern-light, daughter of Gymer the ice-sea; and of giant- race, as 
rising in the remote regions of Utgard, and on this hypothesis, 
which we neither receive nor reject, he proceeds to explain the 
whole poem. 

In the Scandinavian, as in the Grecian mythology, the sun and 
the moon, or rather their regent-deities, are regarded as brother 
and sister*, Freya, the sister of Freyr, is, therefore, the moon- 
goddess f she is also the goddess of love, uniting in herself the 
properties of the Artemis and Aphrodite of the Greeks. She 
presides over the heavenly region called Folfcvang. She is next 
in rank to Frigga among the Asynier, and when she goes to the 
battles of men, for some unexplained reason, one half of the slaia 
fall to her and the other to Odin. This goddess rides in a 
chariot drawn by two cats. By her husband Odur — who fre- 
quently leaves her at which she weeps golden tears — she had a 
daughter named Hnossa so bright that all bright things, (Hiiomr), 
are so named from her. There are few adventures of Freja 
alluded to; the extreme desire of the giants to obtain her in marri- 
age has been already noticed — they would no doubt gladly obtain 
the moon to illume their gloomy abodes, so far removed from' the 
*^ sun and summer-shade." 

Nott {Night) comes through the skies mounted on her horse, 
Hrimfaxi, {Frost^matie,) or in a chariot drawn by two horses. 
The drops that fall from the bits of her bridles are the dew drops 
that at morning lie glittering on the meads. Daggr {Day) also 
rides or drives with one or two horses, one of which is named 
%infaxi {Bright-mane)^ whose mane fills the air with light. In 
Odin's raven-song we meet the following highly poetical descrip- 
tion of the break of day. 

Delling's son (day) forth To rest now gKided 

Drove his hone. Giantesses and giants. 

Richly beset Gliosis and dwarfs. 

With shining stones. And dark-aifs. 

O'er Manheim {earth) gleamed Heroes arose. 

The courser's mane, Alf-bearaer (in) got up : 

Who drew in his Mr Northwards to Niflheira, 

The boffler of Dualin {day:) jjight is flown. 

Through earth's great On Argioll {rainbow) stood 

Gates of the north, Ulfrana's son ( HemdaU), 

Beneath the outer root The great horn-sounder 

Of the ancient tree, Of heaven's hill. 
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like earth, heaven enjoyed the blessings of song and poetry. 
The silver-bearded Braga charmed the Aser with his eloquent 
strains and the accords of his harp. His wife, the beautiful Idunna, 
was the possessor of the fragrant apples by whose taste the depart* 
iDg youth of the gods was stayed. The carrying off of Idunna 
by the giant Thiasse, the danger the gods thereby ran of sinking 
into premature decrepitude, with her recovery by the strata- 
gems of Loki, who had been the original means of betray^ 
ing her into the power of the giant^ form one of the most interest^ 
ing narratives of the £dda of Snorro. By Idunna Mr. Magnusen 
would understand the genial spring which renews the youth of 
all nature, pouring forth verdure, nowers, and fruit beneath the 
tepid gales, which sport through its placid skies. As joy and 
harmony, the song of birds, the yoice of man, and cry of animals, 
accompany this inspiring season, Idunna is feigned to be wedded 
lo Braga the god of song and poetry. The giant Thiassjs is the 
winter, Idunna escapes from him, in the shape of a swallow, the 
bird of spring, conducted by Loki in the form of a hawk. 
Thiasse, pursuing as an eagle, rushes into the flames kindled by 
the gods, and is there slain by them — that is, Winter is destroyed 
by the heat attending the entrance of spring. Certainly a most 
beautiful mythos, if our author's exposition be right. 

Loki is one of the mpst celebrated of the gods, but his origin 
and character are involved in much obscurity. His name signifies 
fiam/t^ and there can be hardly a doubt of his having been a per- 
sonification, or the demon, of fire. Hence his deeds are some- 
times good, sometimes evil. There being two or more persons 
of this name, no small confusion has arisen from confounding 
their attributes and actions, and it is not perhaps now possible tp 
assign to each of them his own. The ancient Edda endeavours 
to a<fcount for the change of character in Asa Loki by saying 
that be lost his innocence by eating the half-roasted heart of a 
wicked woman, whence he became wicked, and the father of all 
the monsters of earth. The resemblance between him and the 
Christian Satan is evident, and was early perceived in the North* 
In Norway the devil is at this day called Loke, and numerous 
evil effects are still throughout Scandinavia and Iceland ascribed 
to this ancient demon. 

The Valkyries (choosers of the slain) are, like the Grecian 
nymphs, a species of inferior deities. Their origin is not given, 
but Freya appears to be their mistress. They perform in Valhall 
and Vingolf the same office that was discharged in Olympus by 
the blooming Hebe. It is also a part of their duty to seek out, at 
the command of Odin, and collect the souls of the fallen heroes, 
and lead them to Asgard. In the elder Edda their aerial march 
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is finely described. The poet' sees three bands of nymphs 
issuing from the skies; one (a mortal maid it would appear) rides 
at their head^ clad in white, with a glittering helrnet As their 
horses curvet, rain falls in the deep vallies of the earth, hail on 
its lofty trees, evil demons fly at their sight, their gleaming 
armour flashes light through heaven as they advance to the aid 
of heroes. In the Elegy on Haco the Good, by Eyvind Scalda- 
spill, there is a noble description of the last battle of that 
monarch, in which he sees '^ the serene Valkyries sitting on their 
horses," and inviting him to Vallhall, whither they gallop to 
announce his approach, and Odin sends forth Hermod and Braga 
to greet the coming guest. On the introduction of Christianity, 
the character of the Valkyries sank in common with that of the 
other deities, and they were represented as ruthless ferocious 
maidens, delighting in blood apd carnage, as will appear oa 
looking to the fine ode versified by Gray, commencing, " Now 
the storm begins to lour." 

. The last dwellers in the celestial abodes that we shall notice 
are the Einheriar, men who by their virtue, valour and other 
noble qualities, had rendered themselves worthy to taste of the 
joys of Valhall. Their mode of ascent thither may be learned 
from the elegy of king Haco, Just noticed, or from that portion 
of the Frithiof Saga, called *' Ring's Drapa/' where, in strict con- 
formity with the ancient Northern notions, the good king Ring» 
who had died peaceably in his bed, after he had marked his 
bosom with runes to Odin, ascends to the gods. The dead 
monarch is described as sitting in his mound, with his sword by 
his side, and his shield on his arm, while his gold-hoofed courser 
paws the ground with impatience. At length he mounts, gallops 
along Bif-rbst, {the rainbow) and enters Valhall, where the gods 
come forward to meet him, and Braga, seizing his gold-strung 
harp, sounds the praises of the just and beneficent monarch. 
In Valhall, we are told, the occupation of the Einheriar was 
every morning to mount their steeds and ride out to the place of 
exercise, where the whole day, till dinner-time, was spent in 
the combats of war, or rather martial exercises, and as evening 
drew near they rode home, where they feasted on the flesh of the 
boar Sbrimner, dressed in the kettle Eldrimner, by the cook 
Andrimner, and drank from the hands of the fair Valkyries the 
mead which is drawn from the dugs of the goat Heidrun. At 
night the heroes often mount their horses and ride down Bif- 
rbst to earth, where they enter their mounds, and at times converse 
with mortals, but ere day comes forth they return to their celes- 
tial abode. 
There is no portion of the ancient Scandinavian religion that 
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has been more severely and more uniugtly treated than. thi3 de- 
scription of the employment of the departed in Valhall. It has 
been falsely asserted that it only opened its gates to receive 
those who fell in battle, and as falsely, that the warriors drank 
their ale from the skulls of their fallen enemies. The Scandina* 
vians, in this instance as in others, only followed the dictates of 
nature, in conceiving the future state to resemble the present 
one, though far exceeding it in bliss. To a Scandinavian of 
ancient or modern times, as to an Anglo-Saxon, the finest of food 
was pork and bacon ; hence he made it to furnish forth the table 
of the gods. If we view the notions of the professors of other 
religious systems on this head, we shall not find them very far to 
transcend in spirituality those of our forefathers. . The Talmud, 
for example, says, that in the days of Messiah men will feed on 
the flesh of Behemoth, Leviathan, and on the huge griffin, a 
greater variety of dishes than Asgard affords ; so gross, indeed, 
were the conceptions of the Jews on this subject, that Our Lord 
himself condescended to adapt his parabohc language to their 
carnal minds, and to describe to them the joys of the Messiah's 
kingdom under the figure of rich and splendid banquets. The 
true believer, say the votaries of Islam, will feast on rich viands 
in Paradise. When in the poem of the philosophic Virgil, ^neas 
goes down to Elysium and views the happy souls there, — 

. ** Conspicit, ecoe, alios dextra laevaque per herbam 
VacefUii, Isetumque chore Paeana canentis 
Inter odoratnm lauri nemus;*' 

And a few lines before, this poet employs expressions describing 
the occupation of the happy spirits there assembled, which form 
the exact counterpart to those of the inmates of Valhall : — 

** Pars in graminefs exercent membra palsBStris, 
Contendnnt ludo et fiilvA Inctantur arenft." 

'And again, 

" Arma procul corrusque virum miratur inanis, 
Slant terra defixte hastae, passimque soluti 
Per campos pascuntur equi. Quas gratia cumium 
Armoramque fuit vivis, qu» cura nitentis 
Pascere equos, eadem sequitnr tellure repostos.** 

While man is on earth, his ideas will be such as earth supplies, 
and in all his efforts after the conception of a future state he will 
compose the pictures of its bliss out of his most agreeable ones 
here. The Greenlander has no conception of a heaven without 
seals in its waves ; the Laplander expects to meet there tobacco 
and brandy ; to an Arab it would be no Paradise without streams 
of clear and refreshing water. As to the martial exercises of the 
inmates of Valhall, they were such as suited the conception of a 
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martial race. Milder occupations Biaj there have been prepared 
for Ihe gentle and the good ; for we apprehend that those persons 
very much err who conceive the battle and the drunken revel to 
have constituted the bliss and the constant employment of the 
hardy sons of the North. Love and friendship, there as elsewhere, 
exerted their beneficent influence, the arts of peace were far from 
being unknown, and agriculture engaged a portion of the popu- 
lation. It is really too absurd to see Hume gravely observing, 
that in the eleventh century the Northerns began to grow ac- 
quainted with tillage. From the account of deeds of atrocity 
committed against strangers and enemies, it is not just to infer a 
ferocity of domestic manners : when we read of the barbarities 
committed by a band of Toorkomans or Koords in their forays 
on a hostile tribe, we might feel disposed to regard them as 
beings who delight only m the sight of blood and suflering; 
but view these same men in their camps and families, and their 
ordinary life will be found to be mild, just and kind. So may it 
have been with the Northmen ; their religion at least appears not 
to have been a mere sanguinary superstition. 

We now .take leave of the Eddas and their able expounder. 
We have already observed more than once, that we think Mr. 
Magnusen right, in regarding the religion contained in them as 
chiefly a physical one ; but we cannot go the full length with 
him in his exposition of all the details of the mythi, many of 
which are, we doubt not, mere fanciful adjuncts, and many per- 
haps of the legends were composed by men who had no physical 
I^enomena in view. We quoted, in our former article, an ex- 
cellent passage from Bastholm, to which Mr. Magnusen should, 
we think, have devoted more attention than he has done. We 
must, however, acknowledge that our excellent mytbologist is 
never dogmatic, and that he gives to the opinions of others their 
full weight and authority. A greater fault in him, we conceive, 
to be the manner in which he forces etymology into his service. 
Having adopted the opinion that all the various systems of 
ancient religion were originally one, and that the Goths came 
from the shores of the Black Sea to the North, he lays hold 
of the slightest analogies and resemblances in proof of this 
original identity, and by attempting to prove too much, he really 
weakens his cause. To us, the religion of the Eddas, with its 
frost-giants and similar personages, has all the appearance of a 
religion framed in the north, and in conformity to its aspect and 
climate; but the migration of the Goths from Asia, though from 
similarities of language and feature with some of the oriental 
races, we believe it to be a true, yet we cannot concede to be a 
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hi$i0neal eTent.* There i» not Ibe 9ligbto8l alluflioa to it in th» 
Uiie8 of the £dda8, or in the verBos of the Scalds^ and we miiGk 
doubt if the Roman literature and Christianity had not visited 
the North, whether we should ever have seen the early chaptera 
of the Heimskringla. Supposing two nations, speaking kindred 
tongues, to have framed separate religious systems, on the usual 
principle of deifying the different parts of nature, may not they 
have fallen on nearly similar appellations fw their gods? In the 
ancient language of the North, S6l is the Sun, and V&r is the 
Spring, words almost exactly the same as their Latin equivalents; 
the same is the case with many Northern words compared with 
Greek, Persian, and Sanscrit ones. Might not then this suf- 
ficiency account for several of the correspondences observed by 
Mr. Magnusen, without having recourse to the hypothesis oif 
Odin being Buddha, and the religion of the latter having spread 
from India to Scandinavia ? These points we leave to the con-* 
sideration of those who wherever they perceive a resemblance 
infer communication* 

A more agreeable portion of the extant literature of ancient 
Scandinavia remains untouched. Its romance, containing the 
exploits of Sigurd, Helgi, and other warriors, may perhaps on 
some Intuie occasion furnish us with the materials of what we 
might hope to prove an interesting article. 



Art« v. — Came$ Criminelles Cilibre* du dix^neuvi^me siick, 
Tedigee$ par une Societi id^Avoca^s^ 4 vols. Svo. Paris^ 
18^. 
It 18 a very remarkable circnmstance, that, in place of increas'^ 
ing in number and variety with the progress of social life and 
the anperaddition of artificial to natural feelings, the causes of 
crime should actually seem to have diminished, at least in nu- 
merical force. It is remarkable, however, only at first sight, or 
when viewed as an insulated fact ; for in reality it forms an un^ 
avoidable part of the history of the human race, and agrees in the 
nicest manner with the context. In the earlier stages of society, 
to enumerate Che incentives to crime was to run over the whole 

* Is it not a coriois ctrciraistanee-tliat one of the Pertian tribes, enarecmted bj Hao- 
dotw, sboaU be oUled n(f*htog ? Mr. Hammer diooght at oae time he had fiHind, in 
^irkhond, Gerwtmtia as the ancient naoie of Khowaresm. He was, as be has since 
acknowledged, misled hj the error of (he MS. he used, for the true word is Jorjania. 
As €sr as we know of him, Mr. Hammer claims no exemf»tion from the common lot, bat 
hb sUps certainljr did not iierit the iUibeial and iadeoent strictures lavished on them by 
Senkowski. He still, however, maintains the £rm&n of the Shah Nameh, which lies on 
the borders of Iran and Turcan, corresponding with Khowaresro, to be the cradle of the 
Geqaaaic race. 
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catalogue of httman passions ; in our era the motives of tbe robber, 
the forger, the assassin, nay, the seducer, sometimes, may be all 
resolved into one. Hue breach of the Eighdi and Tenth Command- 
ments is, at the present day, either the cause or object of almost 
every other crime. Love, fear, and hate, all the mightier tyrants 
of our nature, that once ruled the hearts of men and the destinies 
of the world, are molten into the golden substance of Avarice. 
The mercenary character of crimes will be found to be in exact 
proportion to the refinement of the country in which they are 
pemetrated. In Ireland, for instance, there is more poverty than 
m England, and her calendar is blotted with more blood ; yet 
there are fewer murders committed there from mercenary motives 
than in this more civilized country. On the continent, France 
has the honour of exhibiting in her crimes a much clearer title 
to that distinction of refinement, which she knows so well how 
to appreciate, than any of her neighbours. 

But even in those parts of the continent nearest resembling 
England in intellect and activity, we observe a singular difference 
in the characteristics of crime. The genius of the continental 
nations has contrived to throw a kind of melodramatic air over 
theiK bloodiest deeds ; there is a magnificence in the conception, 
and an exaggerated atrocity in the details, by which our feelings 
are divided between horror and surprise. 

On turning to the first pages of the volumes before us, we find 
two persons in the station of gentlemen, in order to free them- 
selves from some debts, and become masters of a little property, 
resolving to murder their friend, a person of consideration and 
respectability in the place. They lie in wait for him in the street, 
drag him int9 a house of public debauchery at an early hour in 
the evening, place him deliberately upon a table, and cut his throat 
in the presence of several men and women whom they had en- 

¥iged, by means of the most insignificant bribes, to assist them, 
hey wrap the body in a cloth, march publicly to the river^ and 
throw it in, and then complete the execution of their plan by going 
openly to the house of the deceased, and, in the presence of his 
servant, removing the property they coveted. Farther on, a young 
man, reduced to some pecuniary necessity, without dreaming for 
a moment of such ordinary modes of relieving himself as going 
upon the highway or picking pockets, murders his aunt by stabbing 
her repeatedly in the breast, and cuts off his brother's head, legs, 
and thighs, which he throws into the river and the streets. But 
there is sometimes an episode in the romance — an underplot 
interwoven with the most horrible scenes of the tragedy, which 
relieves us for the moment of its presence like a well found in 
tbedesart. In the first case we have mentioned, for example. 
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there are two lovers, accomplices of the murderers^ who, at the 
deooument^ exhibit feelings which we could hardly conceive to be 
capable of existing in such circumstances. The girl^ who escapes 
with imprisonment, implores permission to share the fate of her 
lover who is condemned to die; while he^ overwhelmed with 
grief at his mistress's misfortune, scarcely feels the bitterness of 
his own. Before presenting to our readers^ however, an account 
of some of the incidents detailed in these volumes, which it is 
our purpose to do, it will, perhaps, not be considered superfluous 
if we take a very brief view of the criminal laws and institutions 
of France as they exist at the present day. 

The old system, with its hoary load of corruption and absurdity, 
was levelled to the dust by the revolution. The fabric erected 
in its stead, however, in its hastily-placed and incongruous mate* 
rials, exhibited tokens of the feverish spirit of the time; and it 
was not till the year 1808, that a Code was promulgated, which, 
with some unimportant modifications, remains in force to this 
day. 

It is worthy of remark, that in this celebrated code, the power 
of prosecuting for offences is left entirely in the bands of the ap- 
pointed functionaries of the law, who may prosecute or not as they 
think proper; but this abuse, monstrous and disgusting as it seems 
in theoiy, is partially corrected in practice by the power which 
resides in individuals of summoning a suspected party at once be- 
fore the Judge of police, and thus, at leaQt, of producing a discus- 
sioo. Article 9 of the Code of Criminal Instruction enumerates 
the functionaries by whom judiciary police is to be administered. 
Of these, with the exception of the judges of instruction, who 
have some discretionary power, the Frocureur du Roi in each 
arrondissement is the chief; he again is governed by the Procureur 
General of the Court of Appeal, who is himself under the imme- 
diate superintendance of the minister. 

1. The Court of Simple or Ordinary Police takes cognizance 
of offences involving no greater punishment than a fine of fifteen 
francs 6r five days* imprisonment. It is divided into two different 
tribunals, one of which, consisting of the mayors of communes 
assisted by the " juges de paix," determines on cases occurring 
in the commune when the accused are taken in the fact, when 
they are inhabitants of the commune, or when the parties pre- 
sent themselves with their witnesses, demanding no more than the 
small pecuniary fine. The second tribunal, composed of the 
Juges de Paix, has charge of the graver offences of this class. 

2. The Court of Correctional Police, to which appeals from 
the above are carried, is held by the inferior judges, ''juges de 
premiere instance," who take cognizance of offences involving only 
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a peainvatj puiiiBbttiefit, a temporary imprisonment in tk hoaaitf 
of correction, or the interriiption of certain civil or cifvic rights. 

3. The Criminal, or High Criminal Court, is the tribunal for 
the trial of offences to ^vhich a greater |>anishment is annexed 
than that of temporary imprisonment. It is held in courts of as- 
size, once a month in Paris, and four times a year in the other 
departments* It is composed of five members of the Coart of 
Appeal in departmenfts ^vhere that court is established ; and in other 
departments, of one member of the Court of Appeal assisted by 
four judges of the inferior court of the place where the afifsize is 
held. In the former case, the Procureur General, or one of his 
snbstituteB, fills the place of public accuser : in the latter, the 
aame functions ai^ performed by the Procureur du Roi, or one of 
his substitutes. 

4. The Courts of Appeal, or royal courts, of the members 
oi whrch the High Criminal Court is chiefly composed, besides 
other duties, hear appeals from the Court of Correctional 
Police, and pronounce the ** mises en accusation.'' 

6. The Court of Cassation annuls sentences,* jndgments^f 
and decrees,!): which are attacked on the score of incompetence in 
the court deciding, or on Uiat of its having exceeded^ its powers ; 
and for any express contravention of the law, or violation of pre* 
scribed forms. But the decree of this court is not itself final; 
the prisoners may be retained in custody, and the trial carried 
anew to a court of assize. 

6. In its jiMiicial functions, the Chamber of Peers is competent 
to dife arrest and trial of its own members, to the impeachment 
of ministers, and to the disposal of cases of high treason. 

7. The Chamber of Deputies has the power of arresting its 
own members during the session; but if taken in the fact of com- 
mitting a crime, the privilege of the deputies ceases, and they may 
be seized like any other persons by the witness. 

Such, in limine^ is the materiel of die French system of criminal 
law; bat it is necessary to point out a few peculiarities worthy of 
remark before we look at the machine in operation. We shall 
avoid the details of the steps that are taken before the criminal 
is brought to a public trial; but these, be it remembered, are all 
private. The body politic is no sooner wounded by the perpe- 
tration of a crime, than its feelers — the police officers, the gens- 
d'armes, the judges of instruction, are all on the alert; they 
secure .the^criminal, the accomplice, the witness, the accuser; they 
drag suspected persons into solitude and darkness, and witli an 

* Of the Jugcs de Paix. t Of tribunals de premiere instauce. 

X Of the royal courts. 
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art fottfided on the metaphysical discoveries of the iitqui«tkHi| 
wring confessions^ false or true, from their breast* Ingenuity an4 
sagacity on the part of the inquirers make up for every thiitg; 
the most insidious questions are permitted, provided they ptoduce 
replies, and even direct bribes are allowed to be administered, 
since it is their tendency to elicit information. The strong parts 
and the weaknesses of human character are alike assailed by 
these new experimental philosophers: in a celebrated trial on the 
banks of the Rhine, a prisoner denounced one of the comrades of 
his misfortune each time he was permitted to see his wife; and on 
another occasion the same satisfactory results were obtained by a 
suit of new clothes being administered to an incarcerated dandy.* 
When temptations fail, those m\\A placebos of the law, recourse 
is had to stronger and more efficacious measures. Solitary im- 
prisonment is 3ien the dose prescribed by the legal purgator \ 
but as these words can convey no ideas to the uninitiated of the 
real severity of the punishment, we shall translate a sentence or 
two from a popular writerf descriptive of the regime of French 
prisons. 

** The individuid who is put to this kind of torture, — and every one 
indnded in the accusatbn is probably in the same case, — is thrown into 
a dungeon very often narrow, damp, airless, paved with stones, and lighted 
only throagb a wicket in the baned window. A wretched palliasse, and a 
bucket which completes the infection of the air, are the odly furniture. 
Neither chair nor table is allowed 5 reading and writing are forbidden; 
bread and water in small quantities are the only nourishment aflfordea ; 
and the accused is sometimes even depiived of a part of bis clothes be- 
fore be enters." 

'' From time to time," says M. Berenger,{ '' he is laken out of thi^ 
hoitible place, and conducted before the Examining jiidge; but his re* 
collections are confused, he hardly remembers at dl; and after several 
intern^atories it is a miracle if the incoherence of bis answers does not 
afford some contradictions on which to found afterwards new articles of 
accusation. Returned to prison, if he has not fulfilled the expectations 
of the judge, the governor has orders to redouble his severity. Thus* 
sometimes when the horror of solitude has been able to effi^ct nothing 
on a highly tempered mind, they substitute for this treatment another 
kind of punishment. The dazzling light of a reflecting-lamp flashes 
suddenly in the darkness ; the stream of searching brilliance is turned 
upon the pallet of the prisoner, who shuts his weak eyes upon the an- 
noying glare. An agent of the police, sitting before a table at the other 
end of the dungeon, Iboks at him in silence ; he watches his movements, 
he allows not a single sigh to escape without writing it down; he 

• Rev " Dei InstUotions Jadidaires de TAngleterre, &c." 
t M.'Comte. Preface to bit tranalatian of fillips on Juries. 
i De la Justice Crimineile en Francei &g. 8to. Paris, 1818. 
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puts together the words and complaints that are extorted from him by 
pain ; and deprives his victim of the last consolation which is refused to 
the unfortanate^ the privilege of groaning in secret.** " These punish- 
ments vary at the pleasure of the inferior officers to whom their infliction 
is confided. The duration of this new kind of torture has no other 
limits than the will of the judge. Some have been detained in this 
manner for three months^ others for five months, and others again for 
eleven months. We have known the term extended even to eighteen 
months and a half; and in fact there is no apparent reason why it should 
not be carried the length of perpetual imprisonment." 

A person arrested merely on suspicion, and who was soon after 
obliged to be set at liberty^ nothing having been proved against 
him, had constantly denied the facts of which he was accused, not- 
withstanding the rigour of this secret punishment. What was to 
be done? The judge of police ordered him to be released from 
his dungeon, where there was a little air and light, and plunged 
into a vaulted cavern seven or eight feet square, which had no 
other window than a wicket fitted into the door; and they had the 
barbarity to shut this wicket. The latter little aggravating cir* 
cumstance was accounted for by the Jailor, who coolly told the 
inquirers, that having some rich smugglers who boarded with him, 
and had often occasion to be near die place in question, he was 
fearful that these gentlemen might be incommoded by the pesti- 
ferous air which escaped from the vault! This anecdote is given 
on the authority of M. Rey, the author of the work reviewed in 
our third number ; and the two preceding quotations from authors, 
one of whom belongs to the bar, and the other to the magistracy. 

We may add, that it is not long since the actual torture had 
its defenders in France ; and we are only surprised — looking at 
such details as the preceding — that the defence was not success- 
ful. The reasons given by M. Cottu* for the adoption of the 
present system of interrogatory, would apply equally well to that 
which was emphatically called *'. the question." 

" We allege, in excuse, that public tranquillity cannot be maintained 
unless the guilty are prevented from escaping the penalty they have in- 
curred; and, we think, consequently, that nothing ought to be neglected 
to render their punishment more certain, and that we should by uo 
means deprive ourselves of the aid of the interrogatory, the most irre- 
sistible of all means of conviction. We think, besides, that every indi- 
vidual owes an account of his conduct to the magistrate when he becomes 
an object of suspicion ; and that none but the bad would refuse the 
explanations demanded. We, therefore, make no scruple of detaining a 
prisoner in gaol as long as any hope remains of obtaining evidence of his 
guilt ; nor of preventing him from holding any communication — press- 

* In his well known work, published a few ^ears since, " On the Administration of 
Crinimil Justice in England." 
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ing htm witb questions— -suitciuticitiig him with snares— precipitating 
bim into contradictions) and offisring him a thousand temptations to ac- 
knowledge his crime." 

In reasoning upon this subject, M. Cottu, although in some 
respects a liberal and enlightened writer, takes no notice of the 
very obvious circumstance, that in many instances the confession 
demanded of the prisoner may be withheld — not because he is 
guilty — but because he is innocent. In presenting this consi* 
deration to the mind, it is needless to add a single word; but 
even taking it for granted, in the spirit of the French law, that 
every suspected person is guilty, it is monstrous to desire a man 
to criminate himself. " Then,'' say the advocates of the system, 
'* ought a criminal to be allowed to escape, merely because there 
bave been no witnesses of the crime?' We think he ought. 
Better is it that society should suffer than commit injustice, or 
outrage nature. But, at the same time, if our space permitted, 
we should have no difficulty in showing that the injury sustained 
by the community would be very trifling in degree, if not altoge- 
ther imaginary. 

Witnesses are always present — dumb, perhaps, but eloquent. 
The criminal is involved in a labyrinth of circumstances which^ 
terminates almost invariably in discovery. The history of great 
crimes is so full of illustrations of this fact, that examples of an 
opposite tendency must be considered as forming the exceptions 
radier than the rule. In England, where the interrogatory system 
IS held in abhorrence, and where criminals, publicly known as 
such, are daily escaping the punishment of their crimes, this is 
very rarely indeed owing to the want of proof. A mistake in the 
spelling of a name — a technical error of the least possible im- 
portance — is sufficient to bear off in triumph the most hardened, 
offender. A memorable instance of this singularity in our cri- 
minal laws occurred not long since, in the case of a man who cut 
off his infant's head in Whitechapel. His guilt was proved to 
demonstration; but, forsooth, some error had occurred in the 
name of the murdered child, and the infanticide father was dis- 
missed unharmed from the bar of justice. A case of this de- 
scription could not readily have occurred in France ; but if it 
had, the public prosecutor would have availed himself of his right 
of appeal, which he possesses in conunon with the prisoner, and 
a new trial would have taken place. In this country, as we shall 
have occasion to observe, no man can be tried twice for the same 
dime* 

At the introduction of the jury into France, the right which is 
now vested in the royal courts, of sending the accused to trial, 
in the hands of the people, as well as that of afterwards de- 

VOL. IV. NO. VII. L 
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cidiog upon his guilt. Tbere were three or four grand juries in 
each department, and these met once or twice e\ery month, to 
the number of about 768 yearly for each department, or at leeat 
334, if we take their convocations at once a month. They ^ere 
taken indifferently from the general jury list of the department; 
directed in their operations by the president of the correctional 
tribunal of the district, under Uie denomination of director of the 
jury ; and furnished, for their guidance, with the complaint and 
the written declarations of the witnesses. It may easily be sup- 

i^osed, that a machine so rude and so cumbrous as this, was not 
bund to work very well; but, instead of improving upon the 
f>rinciple, and correcting what was faulty in the details, the legisl- 
ators of France threw it aside altogether, and transferred the 
right of the '' mises en accusation" to the royal courts. In Eng- 
land the ^rand jury is not chosen indifferently from the lists, but 
always with re^rence to the degree of intelligence or knowledge 
in the individual, supposed to be implied by his rank in society ; 
and, besides, it is not convened in petty districts, where local in* 
terests and prejudices are sure to bear the sway, but in the chief 
town of the province. 

After the tribunal " de premiere instance'* decides on sendiuf 
the affair submitted to it before the procureur-general, the tatter 
must in ten days give in a report on the subject to the section of 
the royal court which is especially charged with " mises en accu*. 
sation/' and which sits once a week in the council chamber for 
the purpose of getting through this business. No examinations 
are taken here; but if satisfied with the ex-parte statements laid 
before it, the court comes in three days to a resolution to send 
the cau3e before the court of assize. The procureur-general 
then draws up the act of accusation. The prisoner being at 
length brought into court for a public hearing of the cause, his 
counsel is admonished by the president that he must say nothing 
against his conscience. - The jury, consisting of twelve men se- 
lected from three hundred of the most respectable inhabitants of 
the department, having been previously subjected to the challenge 
both of the accuser and the accused, are then sworn to nearly the 
same effect as in this country, and the trial proceeds. 

The president enters into a long and severe examination of the 
accused ; he questions and cross-questions him ; sifts his answers 
before the jury, and blows away the chaff in derision , bunts him 
through the labyrinths of falsehood or folly; becooo^ ei^as* 
perated with resistance, and, if baffled,, breaks into angry inveCr 
tives.* All this is not to be wondered at^ for the president is a 

* '< Beoomes almost his cnenij," according to M. Cot to. - The qualifying adverb» 
w« loar, night bo dispcnsfli with.' 
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meonber oS the •royal' eoiirl^ which ku already expressed its opi* 
Qion of the guilt of the pris<Mier« The witnesses are then exa-* 
mioedly amd oenfronledwiih the accused; the president returning 
e^eiy momeiit wkh redoubled energy to fasten upon his victim^ 
and vindicate the wisdom of the royal courts* 

The procureur-generai next riqies to support the charge; but, 
as we would not be suspected of exaggeration, we shall borrow 
en this occasion the wofds of a counsellor of the royal court of 
Paris, M. Cottu, whom we have alreadyijuoted : — 

" Here it is that the har9h and inflexible custom of our old crimio4 
courts has been unhappily preserved in all its frightful energy. Tb^ 
prisoner is not yet convicted,' and he is already treated as if the criniQ 
were proved ; he is loaded with the most insulting epithets, and I have 
sometimes seen him brow-beaten in the most sbameliil manner. A 
alight incipient reform has been introdoced on this point at the bar of 
the royal court of Paris; but the barimrous usage is still general 
thDoogfaQut Fraaoe $ it ferms part of our jadicisry system^— is trans- 
mitted fmn magi^ate to magistatiB, and degradiss our entiooal characf 
t^r in the eyes of a foreigner.*' 

The prisofier^s counsel then replies, and sometimes the procu- 
i«ur-generat rejoins. When the latter is the case, a scene of 
ahercation ^quently ensues, resembling nothing in nature but a 
tap-rooffl quarrel, or a debate in the Chamber of Deputies; 
finally, the president sums up, and, if we may believe Cottu, his 
personal exasperation, which had been working itself into fury 
during the trial, finds a dreadful vent in cruelty and injustice. 

Unanimity on the part of the jury is not requisite, the verdict 
being carried by a majority ; but, nevertheless, unanimity is so 
generally die resuk of their laborious deliberations, that it is said, 
out of 1800 cases tried at Paris in four years and a half, there 
were only twenty-one decided by a simple majority. In England; 
the opinions of the jurors are formed while the trial proceeds, 
and their collective decision is generally given very speedily after 
the summing up of the judge — sometimes even without their 
retiring at all from the box. But in France they carry with them 
into their consulting*room a whole bundle of papers; and in their 
technicalities and intricacies, and in criticisms on the code, and 
long speeches from one another, the impression made by the trial, 
unless their faculties be very retentive indeed, is either dimmed 
or destroyed. 

No one from whom the accused is immediately descended can 
be heard as a witness against him, nor can his own children or 
grasdk^dren; neither can his brothers and sisters, nor those 
allied jtp bim in the same decree; nor his wife, even after a sepa- 
ration baa taken place; nor informers, who are rewarded by law. 
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A new character, or at least one not known in GngloDd, now 
makes his appearance. This is the civil party in the ^fiuse; for 
in France a criminal trial usually involves a question of damages 
for injury sustained by the crime, which, is tried at the same time, 
and before the same judses. 

It does not come withm our plan to ,enter into an examination 
of the acknowledged absurdities and abuses of our own venerable 
system, a duty which we willingly leave in the able hands of Mr. 
Peel ; but we may allow ourselves to make a general remark or 
two on the position of the accused before the bar of either country. 
In France the '' pourvoi en cassation" would seem at first sight 
to be of immense and peculiar service to the prisoner. The 
Court of Cassation is a tribunal for the decision of questions in- 
volving a supposed contravention of the forms of law ; but the 
effect of its decree, imagining it to be favourable to the priscmer's 
appeal, is merely to send the cause before another court of assize. 
The utmost benefits, therefore, which the accused can derive 
from it, are, a certain additional time for the production of his 
witnesses, the chance of a more careless or merciful jury, and, in 
consequence of the lapse of time, an abatement of the prejudice 
which might be supposed to haunt the minds of the arbiters of 
his fate in the case of a foul and recent crime. . In England the 
presiding judge determines, in most cases, such questions him« 
self, and thus in fact makes the laws of the country; for after- 
wards it is not the Statute- Book, but his dictum, which is 
quoted as a guide in future decisions. When the question is of 
an exceedingly grave or difficult nature, the judge usually leaves 
it to the collective opinion of the twelve judges, who form in 
reality the English court of cassation, and wi& greater powers 
than that of France ; for in this country no man can be tried 
twice for the same crime. In France the prisoner is allowed a 
counsel ; but there are narrow limits set to his communication 
with his legal defender, besides that the advoeate, in compliance 
with the law, must be satisfied of his constituent's innocence, to be 
of any use.* In England, the judge is, in most cases, the counsel 
of the prisoner; he warns him against dangerous avowals^ and 
watches his accusers with a jealous eye, lest by unauthorized 
questions to the witnesses, they should produce a more unfavour- 
able, however correct, inipression on the minds of the jury than is 
actually necessary. In France, the prisoner is examined as an 
evidence against himself, and, with the exception of the shackled 
services of his advocate, has nothing whatever to look to for 

* Thit» it most be confeued, is very Iveqiiently disregarded; bat an adTocate guilt j 
of carelessness or corruption may plead the rigour of the law as his apology. * 
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comfort 6r assistance. The president is generally a still bitterer 
enemy thifn the public accuser ; the civil advocate adds his voice 
to the clamoor; and the civil party himself, so closely identified 
with the effects of the crime, brings as it were Uie corpus cklicti 
before the eyes of the jury, and, like Mark Antony mourning the 
death of Caesar, points visibly to the wounds, and calls aloud for 
vengeance. In England, with a kind of national generosity, the 
accused are thrown into the arena, unarmed indeed, but with 
many avenues of escape before them. In France, where the laws 
are more lenient, the outlets from the fatal circle are shut, and 
legal vengeance is only balked when it lies down before innocence, 
like a wild beast crouching at the feet of maiden purity. Are the 
instincts of the beast and the law both apocryphal? In England, 
in fine, our wish to detect and punish guilt is checked by a fear 
of injuring innocence; in France the purpose is to detect and 
punish gnilt at any rate. 

But, perhaps, die most characteristic difference between the 
two countries, in their administration of criminal Justice, may be 
found in the comparative degree of regard exhibited to popular 
feelings and prejudices. In England, there is no obvious con- 
nexion between the legal body and the government. The courts 
of law seem to belong to the people ; and the king, when necessary, 
sends his agent there to plead for justice, like Sie mere function- 
ary of some public body. Military mterference is unknown, except 
when demanded in extreme cases by the magistrates; and the law 
officers, whose duty it is to effect arrests, are armed only with the 
baton of their office — possessing, of course, like any other class 
of individuals, the optional privilege of providing themselves with 
a case of pistols, when the service to be performed threatens 
danger. In France, on the contrary, the whole system of crimi- 
nal justice rests mainly upon the government. The gens d'armes, 
its ostensible and unequivocal agents, pounce publicly upon their 
prey ; and even in some cases examine the prisoner and the wit- 
nesses with a minuteness which in this country would not be 
tolerated in a police magistrate. Prefects, the paid agents of go- 
^-emment, interfere as openly in the administration of justice as 
die magistrates, or the justices of peace; every thing wears an 
air of royal authority, and the people are reminded by a thousand 
significant tokens, *' that they have nothing to do with the laws 
bnt to obey them.'' 

We ought now to proceed to notice some of the cases in the 
volumes before us. 

There is some difficulty, however, in the selection. Four 
thousand years after the birth of crime, it may well be imagined 
that people have become critical and fastidious on this subject. 
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Taste as well as instinct enters into the questioii; w« weep. by 
rule as much as by sympathy. This is not to be wondered at. 
The only remarkable thing is, that after mankind have been com- 
mitting crimes of all sorts and sizes for forty centuries, our atten- 
tion should be vehemently stirred by any act of guilt whatever. 
It is a puerility to call the uncontroulable and mysterious feelii^ 
which impels us to read and listen when the subject is of tbis 
nature, — and to gloat, as it were, upon the loathsoipe details of 
misery and guilt, — a vulgar passion. It is a human passion. In 
this the learned and the ignorant, and the coarse*minded and the 
intellectual, are alike. Our attraction is twofold : a sympathy 
with the injured, and a sympathy with the guilty. There is 
something in the purest bosom which acknowledges an awful fel- 
lowship of humanity even with those who are held^ by their deeds, 
to outrage human nature ; — a still small voice within, which says 
in a moral as well as a physical sense, *' to corruption, tbou art 
my father — to the worm, thou art my brother and my sister." 
This is the essence of human nature, and the internal evuieace of 
the great truths of religion. Crime is within us> and aronnd lis ; 
its seeds are in our heart ; its blossoms and bitter fruits hang 
above our path; it is 

'' Thett deadly Upas^tbat all blasting tree 
Whose toot is earth, whose leaves and branches be - 
The skies, Uiat rain their plagttes on men like dew." 

It is the business of our thoughts, the stimulant of our wishes, 
the subject of our prayers, the theme of our studies, the life of 
our amusements ; it is the very body of history ; it is the very soul 
of romance. 

The proceedings of the tribunals instituted in every civilized 
society for the check and punishment of the crimes of indivi- 
duals, are perhaps the most truly interesting of all public trans- 
actions ; and it is not a little extraordinary that no attempt has 
• as yet been made, on a large scale, to divest them of their tedious 
but unavoidable technicalities, and thus to present, in the essence 
of the various judicial inquiries, an actual and continuous histoiy 
of crime. In England, with the exception of a few insulated 
volumes, the " Newgate Calendar'' is the only record we have of 
the crimes of the people ; but the compilers of this work have 
unfortunately proceeded on the idea alluded to above, that such 
documents^ from their nature, can only be intended to administer 
to the base appetites of the *' vulgar." In France, " Les Causes 
C61^bres," the magna parens of the volumes before us, was under- 
taken from more ambitious motives, and perhaps with more 
correct ideas of the true purpose and utility of such a work ; but 
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M. Guyot cte Pituval appears not to have been very wdl fitted 
for the task, and bid collections would require, perhaps, more 
purification than they are worth, to be made to answer any useful 
purpose. This process, indeed^ was attempted by M . Richer, in 
a new edition of De Pitaval, but not with very flattering success ; 
and, in 1787, a popular authoress familiarized the English reader, 
at least with the name of the worlc, by a series of relations* 
which, coming as they did, from an experienced pen, only ex- 
hibited more clearly the defects of the source from whence they 
were derived. 

We now arrive at the work we have undertaken to introduce to 
our readers, whith is of a muth higher character than any former 
one of the kind either in France or this country ; but it is too 
select to answer the purpose even of an abridged history of crime, 
as the four volumes contain only seventeen trials. We shall give 
a better idea, however, of the ** stuff" it is made of, by glancing 
at a few of the reported trials, than we could by the most 
laboured dissertation on its merits. 

The cause we have alluded to, of the two gentlemen-murderers, 
is the famous trial of the assassins of Fualdes. The echo has 
hardly yet ceased of the noise which this remarkable process 
made throughout Europe in its ** acted time;" and the press, 
before sei2ing on its details, must wait till the literary cycle comes 
round again which brings once more before the public all that is 
most worthy of its curiosity in the history of former years. At each 
return of that cycle the murder of Fualdes will form one of the 
most prominent subjects of discussion; and, whatever ma^ be the 
opinion of the world with regard to die system of criminal law 
vrfiich we have just now slightly sketched, it will cover with ridi- 
cule or reproach the working of the machine. 

It has been observed that, according to the Code, a child cannot 
give evidence against a parent; but, with an absurdity almost be- 
yond belief, the child's conversation out of court may be received 
in evidence when reported at second-hand. In fact, it appears to 
have been principally on evidence of this sort that the prisoners 
in the trial we have mentioned were condemned. The tales of a 
little girl, the daughter of one of the accused, were repeated, 
shortly, to the following effect : — Her mother put her to bed on 
die second floor of the house, in a chamber where she did not 
usually sleep. She heard a noise in the street which frightened 
her, and she went down stairs' in her chemise, and without shoes, 
and glided into a bed near the kitchen-door. Through a little hole 
in the curtain she saw a number of individuals enter the kitchen, 

* The Ronrace of Real Ufe, bj Mrs. Chariotte Smith. 
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draggiiig in ^ geplIemaD. She recognisedjr in this 1wDd» Baatijde» 
(whom she had known before,) and Jausion«* who was pointed 
out to her from his being addressed by name by a lady who, coo* 
jointly with another, was engaged in fastening the door. After the 
door was shut, one of the ladies became faint, and they restored 
her with brandy : they then made both of them go out by a win* 
dow which opens to die street. When this was done, they made 
the gentleman sit down by the table, and put before him bilb to 
si^y saying, ** You must sign these bills, and die !'' They then 
laid him down on the table, and with a large knife, similar to 
those used for killing hogs, and which Bastide had concealed aa- 
der his coat, they cut his throat. It was Jausion who gave die 
first blow, but a feeling of horror made him draw back; Bastide 
followed ; and then Missonnier struck him several times. Colard 
and Bancal, (the latter the child's father,) held the feet; Anne 
Benoit, the bucket, and the woman, Bancal, (the child's mother,} 
stirred the blood with her hand as it fell. 

What followed afterwards was proved by Theron, a fisherman, 
who appears to have seen very clearly in the dark, and to have 
been able to recognise, at some distance, as a dead body, a package 
which was carefully wrapped up and corded, to resemble a bale 
of goods. On returning from the river, late at night, he saw some 
persons approaching. A frightful object having presented itself 
to his eyes, he concealed himself behmd a bank, and allowed the 
mysterious troop to pass, preceded by Bastide, who had a gun 
in his hand. He was followed by four men carrying a dead 
body, wrapped in a covering. The witness recognised Colard, 
Bancal, and Bach, among the bearers, and Jausion behind, armed, 
like Bastide, with a gun. The procession having stopped to 
breathe, the fisherman took ofl* his shoes and fled. 

The package was thrown into the river, but the river would not 
retain in its keeping the equivocal deposit; the currents refused 
to carry it away with them; and the waters vomited it up from 
their dark bosom. The following morning it was discovered 
stranded on the bank, and the spectators, who were drawn to the 
spot by curiosity to see what was the gift which the waters had 
thus presented to the dry land, or to what object the Spirit, which 
|)ervades all elements alike, intended to direct the attention of the 
living beings who inhabit them, beheld the body of a murdered 
man. It was the body of M. Fualdes. 

The case of the Cur6 Mingrat, a trial for violation and mur^ 
der of the most horrible kind, in which the criminal was a priest, 
-^and to the disgrace of the French tribunals was suffered to 

* The tw9 priiici|j«l aocuied. ^ 
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^\ WtAi iin{NiiiHy^ and yet /foe»,«-^i8 om of the best-maniiged 
FBlatiaBs in- the book; bat its details are whoHj unfit for otir 



If that case be considered a very striking exception to the 
«iveeping theory with which we commenced this article, die one 
-iwe are aboat to mention is certainly not less so. The crimes of 
Miograt^ although sufficiently remote from the comprehension of 
•onlinafy people, are at once recognised as part and parcel of 
human nature; while those of Lvubvbb seem to belong to the 
nature neither of men nor devils. Speculation on the latter subject 
would be idle. The feelings which prompted Leliivre to murder 
cannot be considered as the evidenceof disease, for it is impos-* 
siUe to imagine the existence of* disease in compatibility with 
such perfect sanity of mind and body as he possessed in all other 
resi>ects. The evil spirit which haunted him through life was a 
distinct and definite posstoff, a comet of the mind, which, however 
unfrequent may be its disastrous appearance, yet belongs as surely 
to the human system as the most usual of the intellectual pheno- 
mena. It is a humbling, a horrible idea; but on placing the his- 
.tories of Leli^vre and Papavoine, in these volumes, by the side of 
former testimonies^ it is impossible to refttse it admission. 

There lived in Lyons, in a respecteble station of life^ a man 
named Peter ClaudiuB Cfaevallier, whose amiable qualities and 
gentlemanly appearance had obtained for him the esteem of the 
citizens. It viras his native place, although he had been long ab- 
sent; and he was married to the last of four wives, whom he had 
.chosen from among the inhabitants, and with whom he had.uni- 
formly lived in contentment and peace. One day a child wa^ 
stolen in a neighbouring village by a genteelly dressed man, who 
had enticed the little victim with bon-bons and caresses, till he 
'Canght him up in his arms, and fled with the prize. A hot pursuit 
.immediately commenced, and after great difficulty, the criminal 
was apprehended; when, to the astonishment of all Lyons, he 
was discovered to be Peter Claudius Chevallier, '* sous*chef '' in 
the *' bureau des finances" of the prefecture of the Rhone. 

The sensation which this circumstance excited was at first that 
of simple surprise; but the explanation he gave of his motives for 
.the crime cansed the inhabitants of Lyons to turn their eyes at 
least in doubt upon the prisoner. He said he had intended to 
console himself for the loss of a child of his own, by adopting the 
.one he bad stolen. Till this moment neither his wife nor the 
public had ever heard of the loss of his child, which they supposed 
•to be living in health vrilh its nurse at Villeurbannes. How did 
this bereavement happen, and why was it concealed? He said he 
had been^lo Villeurbannes to bring it home, but fatigued, intoxi- 
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catod^ uaaoquaititdd with tke oountry, and overtaken by the night, 
be had vi^aiidered out of his way atnoi^tiiidcets and precipices, 
and lost the child, H^hom he was afraid to look for in the dark. 
These circumstances of his j|oumey w^re physical imposaibilities. 
He could not have been fatigued by so ordinary a walk, nor in- 
toxicated after spending oidy tmdte sows m refreahfliemts, nor over- 
taken by the night in so diort a time, nor led out of a straight 
road bordered by thick hedges^ nor lost among thickets and pre- 
cipices in a level country, where there was not a thicket nor preci- 
pice to be seen. 

There seemed to be something so extraordinary and mysterious 
in this affair, that at last people naturally turned an inquiring and 
auspicious look at the whole conduct of the prisoner. Surmises 
even began to get afloat that he had no right to the name by 
which he was known at Lyons. It was one well known in the 
city; and even if its possessor had been absent from boyhood, 
there surely might have been some person to recognise and wel- 
come the wandering Ismael at his return. Inquiries produced 
discoveries, abd it was soon known that the name was in reality an 
assumed one; and the true Chevallier, an officer in the army, 
confronted the accused in person. The latter had fallen in at 
Flushing with the papers of the other, an officer in the same bat- 
talion of a regiment to which he himself belonged. The loipoa- 
tor's name was Leli^vre; he had fabricated a false leave of ab- 
sence, and deserted. Tracing his history backward, step by step, 
it was inquired under what circumstances he had entered the ser- 
vice. He had defrauded the Bank of France of 60,000 francs, 
and through the interest of his family, which was respectable, his 
punishment had been commuted to the species of honourable 
transportation implied by entering a colonial regiment. 

So far all was satisfactory ; but there was still a hiatus left in 
the history. Some years had been leapt over in the investigation, 
few but important, crowded with events, pregnant with suspicion. 
This was the era in which his home had been consecrated by 
the presence of three wives successively, and lighted up by the 
smiles of a young and beautiful mistress. It was to this period 
that the attention of the inquirers was now directed. These ladies 
had all died of the same diseases-inflammation in the abdomen ; 
and the majority at that critical period in the life of a female, 
when nature prolongs the duration of the human race by the per- 
formance of a miracle in the human economy. The symptoms 
and circumstances of the disease had been die same in all, and 
the affectionate attentions of the husband-lover equally remark- 
able in each of the cases. At the first appearance of approaching 
illness he took the beloved snfierer under his own dtre ; no one 
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was to ait up with her but bim; no pne was eveo to be pr^aent 
during the nightly watches of hia love and his despair* When th? 
moment of death arrived, he hung over the bed, replied to the last 
farewell of his departing companion^ gazed into her damp an4 
pallid face» wrote down upon his heart and memory the traces of 
the awift convulsion^ which swept across her features, counted 
one by one the heavings of her tortured breast, and. drank in with 
a greedy ear the groans of mortal agony that burst from her sou}. 

In the case of the young Dutchwoman, who had been bis first 
companion, and whose extraordinary beauty obtained for her the 
appellation of " la belle Hollandaise," there were circumstances 
so singular as to induce the physician to ask whether she did 
not take something to counteract his prescriptions. . *' She drinks 
br«idy,'' said Lelievre; but when M. Dittraar went to his patient 
to reproach her for the fatal imprudence, la belle Hollandaiac 
asanred him, with her dying breath, that it was very long since she 
bad tasted it« A horrible suspicion arose. Let it pass-*~for we 
are without proof. 

He married Stephanie Desgrai^es. After the lapse of a very 
few months, the same mysterious disease which had killed the mia- 
tress attacked the wife. There were two cups upon the table, 
and when her relations, who were gathered round her death-bed, 
would have bathed her lips with the contents of one — ** Not that 
one,^' said she, '' it is my husband's ;"< — she drank of the oup that 
was hers, and died. 

Margaret Pigard was his second wife, and she drank of the 
aanae cup. 

Marie Riquet followed, uid, swift as the flight of months, punc* 
tual as fate, the inscrutable disease fell upon its fourth victim. 
Lelievre again was the nurse and physician in one. A woman saw 
him one day administering some drink which had not been ordered, 
and he desisted for a moment; but soon, unable to resist the 
whispers of the demon within, he poured the liquid down her 
throat. The convulsions which followed Were too horrible for 
description; the witnesses — all but Lelievre — fled from the room-^ 
the dark curtain of death dropped upon the tragedy. 

Besides these deeds of horror, the prisoner was accused of the 
murder of two Spaniards, of that of his brother, and of an atten^ 
on the life of his own father. 

In the course of the trial the body of his murdered child was 
found, and the guilt brought completely home to the parent. In 
the meantime the criminal denied everything; *' he suffered," he 
said, " as Jesus Christ was crucified." But at the foot of the 
scaffold his firmness deserted him; he was oarried almost lifeless 
up theatqM by the executioner, and. died in horror and despair. 
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' In the nekt case which we shall select, the narrative, we ap- 
prehend, although ^lled with blood and rapine, will be iiir from 
exciting the same sensations with the preceding. It is one of 
those which are of constant occurrence whenever the state of so* 
ctety becomes disorganized in a country, from its being made the 
seat of warfare, or distracted by civil commotions. One of M. 
Vidocq's adventures, (noticed in our last Number, p. 548,) intro- 
duced us to a band closely resembling that of whidi we are now 
to speak. 

At the commencement of the French Revolution, and for some 
time after, the two banks of the Rhine were the theatre of conti- 
nual wars. Commerce was interrupted, industry destroyed, the 
fields ravaged, and the bams and cottages plundered; farmers and 
merchants became bankrupts, and journeymen and laboarers 
thieves. Robbery was the only mechanical art which was worth 
pursuing, and the only exercises followed were assault and bat-* 
tery. These enterprises were carried on at first by individuals 
trading on their own capital of skill and courage ; but when die 
French laws came into more active operation in the seat of their 
exploits, the desperadoes formed themselves, for mutual protec- 
tion, into copartnerships, which were the terror of the country. 
•Men soon arose among them whose talents or prowess attracted 
the confidence of their comrades, and chiefs were elected, and 
laws and institutions established. Different places of settlement 
were chosen by different societies; the famous Pickard carried his 
band into Belgium and Holland; while on the confines of Ger* 
many, where the wild provinces of Kim, Simmerm and BirkenfeM 
offered a congenial field, the banditti were concentrated, whose 
4ast and most celebrated chief, the redoubted Schinderhannes, 
is the subject of this brief notice. 

His predecessors, indeed, Finck, Peter the Black, Zughetto, 
and Seibert were long before renowned among those who square 
their conduct by the good old mle of clubs ; they were brave 
men, and stout and pitiless robbers. But Schinderhannes, the 
boldest of the bold* youn^, active and subtle, conveirted the ob- 
scure exploits of banditti into the comparatively magnificent 
ravages of *' the outlaw and his men;" and sometimes marched at 
the head of sixty or eighty of his troop' to the attack of whole vil- 
lages. Devoted to pleasure, no fear ever crossed him in its pnr^ 
suit; he walked publicly with his mistress, a beautiful girl of 
•nineteen, in the very place which the evening before had been the 
scene of one of his criminal exploits; he frequented the fiiird and 
-taveras> which were crowded with his vicums ; and such xVas the 
terror- he had inspired, ^at thc»se audacious exposures were made 
with perfect impunity. Free, generous, handsome and jovial, it 
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may ^ven be conceived that sometimes he giuned the pn>tectioB) 
from love :vbich could not have b^en extorted by force. 

It 18 scarcely a wonder that vv}th the.adiwtble regdbtions of 
tibe robbers, thej^ should have supcaeded even to so gr^t an eixr 
tent as th^y did in that unsettled country. Not more than two or; 
three of them were allowed to reside in the siime town or village; 
they were scattered over the whole face of the district, and appa-. 
rently connected with each other only by some mysterious frte'- 
masonry of th^r craft. When a blow was to be s^uek, a mes- 
senger was sent rpund by the chief to warn his followers; and at 
the n^u^ring place the united band rose up, like the clan of 
Roderick Dhu from the heather, to disappear as suddenly again 
in darkness .whei) the object was accomplished. Their clothing, 
names. and nations were changed perpetually; a Jew broker at 
Cologne would figure, some days after at Aix-la-Chapelle or Spa 
as a German baron, or a Dutch merchant, keeping open table, 
and playing a high game; and the next week he might be met 
with, in a forest at the head of his troop. Young and beautiful 
women were always in their suite, who, particularly in the .task of 
obtaining or falsifying juissports, did more by their address than, 
their lovers could have effected by their courage. Spies, princi- 
pally Jews^ were, employed throughout the whole country, to give 
notice where a booty might be obtained. Spring and autumn: 
were the prindpal seasons of their harvest; in winter the roads 
were almost impassable, and in summer the days were too long; 
the light of the moon in particular was always avcnded, and sp were 
the betraying foot-prints in the snow. They seldom marched in 
a body to the place of attack, but went thither two or three in a 
party« some on foot, some on horseback, and so.me even in car- 
riages. As soon as they had entered a village, their first care was 
to muffle the church*bell,. so as to prevent an alarm being rung; 
or to commence a heavy fire, to give the inhabitants an exagge- 
rated idea of their numbers, and impress them with the feeling 
that it would be more prudent to stay at home than to venture 
out into the fray. 

John Buckler, alias Schinderhannes, the worthy whose youth* 
All arm wielded with such force a power constituted in this b^q-; 
ner, was the son of a currier, and bom at Muhlen, near Nasto^ 
ten« on the . r^ht bank of the Rhine. The family intended to 
emigrate to Poland, but on the way the father enteied the Impe- 
rial service at Olmutz, in Moravia. He deserted, and his wife 
and child followed him to the frontiers of Prussia, and subse-. 

rsntly the travellers took up their abode again in the environs of 
Rhine. 
At the age of fifteen, SchiniJerhannes commenced hi3 career of 
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0nme by ^j^cJing a Xquib, vrink miikli he had been entnisled, lo a 
tavern. Afraid to return home> he wandiered about the fields till 
hunger eomj^elled him to steal a horse, which he sold. Sheep- 
stealing wai his next vocation, but in this he was caught and 
transfer^ to prison. He made his escape, however, the first 
ni^, and returned in a very business-like manner to receive 
two crowns which were due to him on account of the sheep he had 
stolen. After being associated with the band as their chief, he 
went to buy a piece of linen, but thinking, firom the situation of 
the premises, that it might be obtained M'ithout any exchange of 
coin on his part, he returned the same evening, and stealing a lad- 
der in the neighbourhood, placed* it at a window of the warehouse, 
and got in. A man was writing in the interior, but the robber 
looked at him steadily, and shouldering his booty, wididrew. He 
wa^ taken a second time, but escaped as before on the same 
night. 

His third escape was from a dark and damp vault in the prison 
of Schneppeofoaich, where, having succeeded in penetradng to the 
kitchen, he tore an iron bar from the window by main force, and 
leaped out at hazard* He broke his leg in the fall, but finding a 
stick, qianaged to drag himself along, in the course of three nights, 
to Birkenmuhl, without a morsel of foodi but on the contrary, 
having left some ounces of skin and flesh of his own on the road. 

Marianne Schoeffer was the first avowed mistress of Schin- 
d^bannes. She was a young girl of fourteen, of ravishing 
beauty, and always " se mettait avec une ^l^gance extreme. 
Blacken Klos, one of the band, an unsuccessful suitor of the lady, 
one day, after meeting with a repuke, out of revenge carried off her 
clothes. When the outrage was communicated to Schinderhannes, 
he followed the ruffian to a cave where he had concealed himself, 
and slew him. It was Julia Blaesius, however, who became the 
permanent companion of the young chief. The account given by 
her of the manner in which she was imited to (he destiny of the 
robber is altogether improbable. A person came to her, she 
said, and mentioned that somebody wished to speak to her in 
the forest of Dolbach; she kept the assignation, and found ^ere 
a handsome young man who told her that she must follow him — 
an invitation which she was obliged at length by threats to accede 
to. It appears safficiently evident, however, that the personal 
attractions of Schinderhannes, who was then not twenty^two, had 
been sufficient of themselves to tempt poor Julia to her fate, and 
that of her own accord 

*' She fled to the forest to hear a love tale." 

It may be, indeed, as she alfirmed, ikat she was at finst ignorant 
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of die prt^asioa of ber mjAteiious Uver, wbo mght A^reat^lmr 
soioewW ill tbe wprda of the Scottiah fre^bootor-**^ 
*' A lightaonie eye, a soldier't mieA, 
A bonnet of (be h\n% 
A doublejt of the Liocoin gr^p, 
TTwas all of me yon k^ew." 
But it is known that afterwards she even accompanied him per* 
spnallj in some of his adventures dressed in men s clothes. 

The robberies of this noted chief became more audacious and 
extensive every day, and at last he established a kind of " black 
mail " among the Jews, at their own request. Accompanied one 
day bj only two of his comrades, he did not hesitate to attack a 
cavalcade of forty-five Jews and five Christian peasants. The 
booty taken was only two bundles of tobacco, the robbers return* 
ing some provisions on a remonstrance from one of the Jews, who 
pleaded poverty. Schinderhannes then ordered them to take off 
their shoes and sjtockings* which he threw into a heap« leaving to 
every one the care of finding bis own property. Tbe affray that 
ensued w«^ tremendous; the forty-five Jews who had patieatiy 
allowed themselves to be robbed by three men, fought furiously 
with each other about their old shoes ; and the robber, in contempt 
of their cowardice* gave his carbine to one of them to hold while 
he looked on. 

His daring career at length drew to a close, and he and his 
companions were arrested by the French Authorities, and brought 
to triaU The chief, with nineteen others, was condeeoned to 
death in. November^ 1803, and Julia Jilaesius to.twjo years im« 
prisonment. The former met bis fate with characteristic intrer 
pidity, occupied to. the Uat moment/with his cares about Julja 
and bis father^ 

" Murd^ will out," is an expression that is in every bpdy!s 
mouth ; bnt the following case gives the lie to the provefb. Un* 
attendcvi by ^ny of the horrible aggravations which throw an air 
of nomance over tbe crimes of Leli^vre and Mii\grat-*-occurring 
in tbe bosom of a quiet and respectable family — and perpetrated 
neither in the darkness and silence of night, not in the secresy of 
solitude, but in broad day, with unlocked doors and unshuiterad 
windows — ^in a bouse of business — in the heart of a city-^we con^^ 
skier tbe ^rime we are now to speak of as one of tbe most extra^i' 
ordinary in its circumstances and character pre»»ittd in these 
v^umes. We jread the details of such a crime* not because we 
take pleasure in tbem^ not because we feel that an anawer to o§u 
inquiries would be attended with comfort or aatis£action, but 
sim|^ because we must. The uncertainty into which we are 
pltti\ged» the impeoetrablQ mystery vvbich envelopea motives and 
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actions, prove, in a cvise like tbis, not merely the eflect of the 
artifices of romance, in exciting the curiosity and keeping awake 
the attention, they fcMrceithe narrative homeward to our own busi- 
ness and bosoms, in such a M'ay, that we almost come to look 
around with distrust on the innocent faces of our friends and 
family, and inquire what heart is secure, what home is sacred 
from the fatal visits of this unknown demon of crime? 

There lived in Paris a tradesman named Boursier, a grocer, a 
man of substance and respectability. He had been married thir* 
teen years, during which time he lived in happiness with his wife, 
children growing up about his knees, his business thriving, and his 
health good. Constitutionally gay, it may be supposed that so 
lon^ a course of prosperity only added to the buoyancy of his 
spirits; but at the same time this might have been the very cause 
of a certain impatience of mind — ^the kind of short-Iiv^, harm* 
less irritability so often observed in those who are reckoned 
" good-humoured" men. Fat, free, healthy, prosperous, *witb- 
out an enemy in the world, and with a kindly heart that was con- 
tinually adding to die number of his friends — ^what more could 
Boursier wanti Nothing, but time to enjoy himself. That time 
was fast approaching; in four years more, if matters went on as 
usual, he would have realised an income of 15,000 francs, and 
then, cutting away the trammels of business, he would give him- 
self up entirely to his friends, his family, and the sense of his 
good fortune, and *' dofi'the world aside and bid it pass." 

On the 28th of June, 1822, Boursier rose early; but Madame, 
having been indisposed the evening before, indulged herself a 
little longer. The honest grocer was in high health and glorious 
spirits. He was to walk into the country &at morning with one 
of his friends, but the hour was not yet come, and, ih the mean- 
time, in the boyish extravagance of his gaiety, he resolved to play 
his spouse a trick. He insinuated his bulky person into her cham- 
ber, and stepping slowly towards the bed, as Sir John FalstafF 
followed Pistol, *' like a church,'' superadded to the beauty of 
her sleeping face a pair of huge mustaches of black chalk ; dien 
sending the servant to awaken her mistress, with injunctions to 
be sure and present the mirror to her, he fancied in the vehe- 
mence of her surprise all the sport he wanted, -and shook with 
laughter at the success of his jest^ Madame rose pouting, as 
any lady would do on such an occasion, but having dressed her- 
self, went immediately to her usual post at the counter, where she 
embraced her witty lord as if nothing had happened. 

At nine o'clock Boursier called for bis breakfast, which inva- 
riably consisted of rice. The potage being prepared as usual by 
the kitchen maid in a copper saucepan kept for jdie purpose, she 
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set it down witbout emptying it into a dish, upon a seoretaire at 
which her master commonly breakfasted, first preserving a part 
for herself and the youngest child. The secretaire was at a little 
distance from Madame Boursier's seat at the counter ; but how 
long the breakfast waited before M. Boursier sat down, or what 
were the several employments of the husband and wife during the 
interval could never be ascertained. Boursier had no sooner 
tasted the rice than he called the servant, and complained of a bad 
taste which he perceived in it — a poisonous taste, he added, ad* 
dressing his wife. The girl affirmed that it could not possibly be 
bad, as she had put the yolks of three eggs into it, in place of 
two, the usual allowance, and Boursier remarking good-humour- 
edly that " since it was good, it must be eaten," went on with his 
breakfast. 

The servant and the child, in the mean time, ate their propor- 
tion, in which they found nothing amiss, either then or after- 
wards ; but when Boursier had swallowed a few spoonfuls more, 
he declared that the rice was decidedly bad — that he could not 
eat it — and immediately began to vomit. The vomiting conti- 
nued; he was put to bed, a physician called, sedative medi- 
cines administered, and then leeches and mustard-poultices ap- 
plied. Another doctor was called in on the following day, and 
new remedies tried, but all in vain ; the patient expired in great 
agony at four o'clock on the morning of the third day, after an 
illness of forty-three hours. 

Astonished at so unaccountable a termination of their labours,, 
the medical men requested permission of the widow to open the 
body, but this was refused; Madame Boursier, on the contrary, 
was desirous of its being buried that ver^ day, from a prudent 
consideration that the smell of mortality might injure some of the 
articles in the house. Application for the latter purpose waa 
made to the municipality ; but such haste was probably thou^t 
indecent by the authorities, and it was not till the next day £at 
the body was deposited in a private grave in the cemetery of P^re 
La Chaise. 

The death of such a man as Boursier, and taking place in so 
sadden and singular a manner, could not fail to become the topic 
of discussion in the .neighbourhood, and to attract a thousand 
busy eyes and tongues to the concerns of the family. In the first 
place, however, the appearance of the body itself was a pregnant 
source of surprise-^A/ue spots had been observed on the skin, an 
infallible symptom of a violent death. 

The public voice at length became so loud, that on the S 1st of 
July, the Procureur du Roi demanded an inquisition on the body, 
which was accordingly exhumated and opened. The stomach 

voj.. lY. no. vu. M 
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was taken out, and i|i it found a quantity of arsenic sufficient to 
cause deatb. 

Boursier, then, was poisoned ; the fact was proved incontestably 
by the medical men who opened the body ; and where there is a 
crime there must be a criminal. The deceased had tasted no- 
thing before breakfast on the morning on which he was taken 
ill ; and it would be ridiculous to suppose that a man should 
awake in such excellent health and extravagant spirits after a 
dose of arsenic had lain a whole night in his stomach. The rice, 
therefore, was the vehicle in which his death had been conveyed; 
accident could not be in fault, for the rice that was eaten in the 
kitchen was good, while that which was served in the room was 
poisoned. Suicide, was out of the question ; there has been 
jesting, it is true, even on the scaffold ; but it is not reasonable to 
suppose that, as the finishing act of his life, just before volunta- 
rily quitting the world, a man should paint mustaches on his 
wife's face. The servant, who prepared the breakfast, could have 
bad no possible motive for the deed, besides which, she ate a part 
of the food herself; a shop girl, also, might have had access to the 
spot on which the meal was set; but here again there is an utter 
absence of any thing like a motive ;<— the only other individual 
who could have perpetrated the crime, was tlie wife of the mur- 
dered man, the mother of his five children, the companion of his 
prosperous and blameless life. 

The circumstances, however, were so strange, the accusation,^ 
if public rumour, which named this woman wilh suspicion, could 
be called so, — was so vague and improbable, that unless some 
evidence had been obtained of the culpability of her conduct in 
other respects, it is probable that the affair would have been 
allowed to drop, as one on which mere human intelligence could 
never be exercised with any hope of success. But certain infor- 
mation being collected, which placed Madame Boursier's charac- 
ter in a light very different from that in which it had been hitherto 
viewed by the public and her husband, she was arrested by the 
authorities, and on the 27th of November, 1823, placed on the 
oriminars bench at the court of assizes, charged with the murder 
of her husband. 

She was not alone. A suspected accomplice, a very tall man, 
dressed in black, stood beside her; his features were regular and 
somewhat handsome; assurance was the predominating character 
of his countenance, and he looked boldly around on the imposing 
array of justice. This person's name was Kostolo, a wandering 
adventurer, calling himself a Greek, a kind of male prostitute, 
who drew his subsistence from the passions of women. It ap- 
pears to be the case in France as with us. in England, that it is 
not the young and unwary who are most liable to fall into such 
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snares; the idea is painful, bat there are comparatively few cases 
of infidelity, at least, in this country, M'here the adultress is not 
the wife of many years, and the mother of several children. Kos- 
tolo succeeded in gaining the affections, or at least stimulating 
the passions, of Madame Boursier, and according to his own 
account, a very short time before her husband s murder, she deli* 
Tered up her honour to a homeless vagabond, subsisting on 
charity and vicious indulgence. 

The appearance of the woman presented a striking contrast to 
that of her paramour. She was low in stature, and not at all hand- 
some; her face was marked with the small-poxi and her com* 
plexion flushed. When placed on the bench she sunk into a kind 
of swoon, and having risen to reply to the usual question of the 
president, what is your name? her voice seemed to die upon her 
lips; she hid her face in her hands, staggered, and sat down again. 

It commonly happens in France, that the strongest, and some* 
times die only evidence against a prisoner, is extracted from his 
own lips, by the skilful questions of the president, who, indeed, 
has more the air of an inquisitor, bent upon obtaining confession, 
than die calm unimpassioned deportmentof a judge appointed to 
investigate the truth. Thus the accused, who possesses the 
greatest degree of physical composure, or who, in the common 
phrase, has all his senses about him, must have the greatest chance 
of escape. This composure is sometimes the effect of conscious 
innocence or natural firmness of mind ; but in ninety-nine cases 
ont of a hundred, it is produced by long familiarity with crime or 
criminal dioughts, a kind of moral ossification of the heart, which 
takes place under the petrifying influence of continued guilt. 
Madame Bonrsier^s conduct, during her examination, exhibited 
either the consciousness of guilt or the timidity of innocence. 
She said now that there was, and again that there was not arsenic 
in the house; she was loath to disclose the particulars of her con- 
nection with Kostolo; when, before the instruction, she had said 
that she could not state precisely where her husband was at the 
time the breakfast was set down, but here she recollected that he had 
stood directly opposite to her. These contradictions, particularly 
the last, excited suspicions which were manifested by the president 
in a manner that mtist have had great effect upon the jury. She 
affirmed that she had tasted the rice at the request of her husband, 
and found it good,* and that on his second complaint, she threw 

* The complaint of Boursier with regard to the taatc of the rice, is not the least 
eitnordinar^ circuni»tance connected with this trial. From the deadly nature of llie 
mineral, it is impossible to experimentalize very easily upon it; but in a late inquiry in 
this country, the only variation, in the opinion of the medical niPii, was between u slight 
sweetish f astc and total innpiditv. 
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ivhat remained in the saucepan into the ciBtem. Her explanatioo 
of the latter circumstance was, that she wished to show M. Bour- 
sier that the pan was clean. As for the rice in the plate, no one 
could give any account of it at all. When questioned with regard 
to the renewal of her connection with Kostolo, inmiediately after 
her husband's death, she contradicted her previous evidence before 
the judge of instruction; and her explanation of the contradic- 
tion is a striking proof of the absurdity, which we have allowed to 
appear in the course of the article, of the mode of examining sus- 
pected criminals in France. " The judge of instruction, ' said 
she, '' pressed me so much, that I at last told him to write what 
he pleased." 

The examination of Kostolo exhibited a degree of efirontery 
very rarely seen even in those of the opposite sex, whose means 
of subsistence are the same ; but it threw no additional suspicion 
on the widow Boursier. Much stress was laid on the conduct 
of a clerk of the deceased. He had at first spoken loudly of the 
murder; but after a few visits to Madame Boursier, altogether 
changed his opinion; and after this, was observed to have more 
money than people knew how to account for. Many other wit- 
nesses were examined, but without throwing a particle of light on 
the subject. 

The perpetrator of this crime must have been the servant, the 
shopman, or the wife; the last might have had some malice, how- 
ever slight, the other two had none. In the mean time, we 
are accustomed to hear of murders for which the criminal is 
proved to have no motive whatever. The consideration is curious, 
and may be productive of some terrible reflections on the uncer- 
tainty of human evidence, and the insecurity of human life and 
honor. It is almost needless to add, that the two prisoners were 
acquitted. 

To conclude. It is not one of the least favourable *' si^ns of 
the times" that two great and intellectual nations, like France 
and England, have begun to enter into a comparative examina- 
tion of each others laws and institutions. We are deeply sen- 
sible of the imperfections of our own system of criminal justice ; 
and the greatest fault we find in many of the French writers on 
the subject, is their too great indulgence. This, however, was 
to be expected. England was earlier, if not bolder, in throwing 
off the ancestral barbarisms, which hang to this day, like an evil 
charm, upon so many of the nations of Europe ; and, in the 
glorious efforts of her constitution, it is not wonderful that the 
faults of parts should either be passed without observation, or 
considered as integral portions of the machine, indispensable to 
the due operation of the whole. In the very slight and imper- 
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feet sketch of the administration of criminal justice in France, 
to ivfaichy in a paper like this, we have been compelled of neces- 
sity to confine ourselves, we hope that we shall be accused 
neither of national prejudice nor individual malice; at all events, 
the references we have made in the course of the article to 
French writers — generally of the legal profession— are such as 
will enable our readers to judge for themselves. 



Aht. VI."^1. Essai Politique sur le Royaume de la Nouvelk 
Espagne. Par Alexandre De Humboldt. Deuxiime Edition. 
4 torn. 8vo. ^aris. 18£7-'8. 

8. JZestfmen Historico de la Revolucion de lot Estados Vmdo$ 
Mexicanoi, sacado del " Cuadro Historico** que en forma de 
cartas escribio el Lie. X>. Carlos Maria Bustamaute, e ordenado 
en cuatro libros. (Historical Summary of the Revolution of 
the United Mexican States, extracted from the " Historical 
View/* written in the form of Letters by Don Carlos Maria 
Bustamante, and arranged in Four Books, S^c.) Por D. Pablo 
de Mendibil. Bvo. Londres. 1828. 

It is matter of notoriety, that however narrow and restricted 
the general colonial policy of all the states of modern Europe 
has been, that of Spain has pre-eminently outstripped every other 
in the race. The restrictions which she adopted were doubtless 
meant to secure that monopoly, which by a curious inversion of 
results, they have contributed very mainly to destroy. The jea- 
lous policy of her government displayed itself not only in the 
exclusion of foreign traders, and of vessels even of friendly na-. 
tions driven in by stress of weather, from her transatlantic pos- 
sessions, but also (with few exceptions) of scientific men of other 
countries* This prohibition of foreigners from passing the sacred 
bounds necessarily limited our information respecting the mterior 
of that vast tract of country in the Americas, which had been for 
three centuries uuder her dominion, but which now constitutes 
seven separate and independent states. Almost all that we knew 
previously to 1808 was derived from Spaniards or Creoles, and 
the knowledge thus communicated, though often important, was 
too frequently modified by the channel through which it had been 
conveyed. As far as we have been able to trace, there was but 
one work by a foreigner who had spent much time in the Spanish 
Americas, prior to the first appearance of Baron Humboldt'is 
*' Essai;'' and that was the production of an Englishman. The 
work we allude to is entitled a " New Survey of the West Indies, 
or the English- American his Travels by Sea and by Land, by 
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Thomas Gage." The author went to New Spain in l6^ as a 
Domiqican friar; and after having spent twelve years in that 
kingdom and the Captain Generalship of Guatemala, returned to 
Europe, and having abjured Popery, established himself at Deal, 
in Kent, where he employed himself during the time of the Com- 
monwealth as " a preacher of the word of God/' This work 
abounds in curious information, and in spite of the credulous 
absurdity of many of Gage's narrations, it is impossible to com- 
pare his descriptions, — especially of manners and morals, — ^with 
the realities of the present day, without giving him credit for 
considerable intelligence, accuracy of observation, and fidelity of 
narration. 

In 1655, it appears that among other persons who communi- 
cated with Cromwell on the possibility of wresting from Spain 
a part of her overgrown dominions in the western world. Gage 
played a prominent part, and that he accompanied the expedition 
under Penn and Venables to Jamaica, where he died the same 
year. Before leaving England, he published a second edition of 
his " Survey," which was dedicated to Sir Thomas Fairfax; the 
first, in 1648, which we have not seen, was dedicated to Cromwell ; 
and a third edition was published in 1677 • 

Gage has lately been described as '* an unprincipled, wortfiless 
fellow," and a *' traitor" to the Spaniards ; and it would seem 
that this character is . given principally, if not solely, because 
at the close of the book he asserts, that when at Rome (whither 
he had gone to resolve if possible his doubts respecting the truth 
of the Romish faith), he had been informed by Father Fitzher- 
bert that the service book compiled for the church of Scotland 
had been sent by Archbishop Laud to the pope and cardinals 
for their approval; that he believed this; and in that belief he 
considered the execution of the Archbishop, as a traitor to his 
church, to have been just and proper. Now we can easily con- 
ceive that, in the temper of the times in which both Gage and 
Laud lived, a zealous convert might give credit to such an alle- 
gation against a man who did not go the full lengths in reforma- 
tion with himself; and that under such a belief, when the stake 
or the block were considered by all parties the most perfect ad- 
justers of religious differences, he might have approved of a 
measure which at the present day would be regarded with horror 
by all but those who deem themselves infallible while denouncing 
similar pretensions in others. We can conceive all this possible, 
without entailing on him the distinction of being either '* an 
unprincipled," or " worthless fellow." As little can we under- 
stand how a man can be deemed a *' traitor" to a foreign state, 
for having communicated information affecting the interests of 
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that state, openly acquired, in order to promote those of his 
own country. In spite of the condemnation to which we refer, 
we have no hesitation in saying that Gage's book is without ex- 
ception one of the best on the subject of which it treats with 
whi<:h we are conversant ;''^ ^nd though very far behind the *' Essai 
Politique/' it is still well worth reading, even in connection with 
that celebrated work. 

When the first edition of this last*named book was published 
in 1808, the expectations of all classes of readers were excited to 
the highest pitch, both from the novelty of the subject and the 
reputation of the author. So great was the former, that his nar- 
rative was'received with much the same avidity as a new romance 
by our northern magician, while the latter inspired confidence in 
its accuracy. Gage was almost totally forgotten, and if he had 
been more generally remembered, his gorgeous descriptions of 
Mexican prosperity, nearly two hundred years before, would 
have strengthened the faith of the ready believers in the modern 
traveller's relation. Little was it then anticipated, that in thirteen 
years after the publication of his first edition, and seven years 
before diat of the second, Mexico would be traversed in nearly 
every direction by diplomatic agents, by mercantile adventurers, 
'aod by a few philosophic inquirers from every great nation of 
Europe, Spaniards only being excluded ; thus affording means 
that could never have been contemplated of correcting, con- 
firming, or refuting the elaborate details of our traveller. 

It is somewhat singular, however, that notwithstanding the faci- 
litiea thus afforded within the last six or seven years, and the 
numbers that have visited Mexico, so few of the results should 
have been communicated to the world. 

The deeds of Cortez and the first conij^uerors, which form pro- 
bably the most daring and romantic history in the world, have 
been long rendered familiar to us by the elegant though inac- 
curate sketch of Robertson, by tlie letters of Cortez himself, the 
unpretending narrative of Bernal Diaz, the romance of Solis, 
and others. But until Humboldt's work appeared, we literally 
knew nothing of the progressive changes that had taken place in 
the country ; and since that, we have had only Poinsett's ** Notes," 
which are little more than an abridgement of Humboldt, blended 
with a narrative of the authors personal adventures; Lyon's 
mea|;re ^' Narrative ;" Bullock's wrflciows " Journal ;" Beaufoy's 
satirical and amusing " Sketches,'^ and Ward's *' Mexico in 1827;" 
but all these are incomplete, and prove that it is no easy task to 

* That such was also th« opiniun of bis contemporaries, is proved by die translalions 
of it into foreign languages ; in French tbere were no less tbaii five editions, besides 
one 10 Dutch and one in German. 
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enter the lists with a powerful aQtagonist already occupying die 
field. Indeed the works we have named afford the best tnbute 
to the distinguished qualities of the first modem traveller in New 
Spain^ by showing that, however impossible it was for him to 
avoid mistakes, from the multiplicity of objects to which he di- 
rected his attention, not one of their authors has ventured on 
exposing these mistakes ; the utmost extent to which any of them 
has hitherto gone, being merely to assert their existence, while the 
majority have adopted his crudest and wildest statements and 
opmions. It is creditable that so little presumption has prevailed 
among those who '' affect the sun ;** but we lament that any 
distrust in their own powers should have induced some of the 
most intelligent observers that have yet visited Mexico to *' seek 
the shade/' We know that a mass of most valuable materials has 
been collected within the last five years respecting this most in- 
teresting country ; but we also know that those who have collected 
it think that much more leisure and research than has hitherto 
been bestowed on it are required to avoid the blunders inseparable 
from hasty productions. With the aid of the second edition of 
the " Essai Politique/' and the ** Resumen Historico" of Senor 
Mendibil, (a well-executed abridgment of the voluminous and ill- 
digested Cuadro Historico of Bustamante,) and such other mate- 
rials as are within our reach, we shall endeavour to ponvey a 
summary of the best information respecting the past and present 
state of Mexico, and venture to cast a glance into its future 
prospects. 

We take it for granted that our readers are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the '' Essai Politique" to render it unnecessary for 
us to do more than briefly state its contents, and follow the order 
which the author has adopted, as well as to connect in some sort 
of order the various topics of discussion. The work consists of a 
geographical introduction, and six books, which treat — 1st. Of 
the extent and physical aspect of New Spain. 2d, Of the ge- 
neral population. 3d. Statistical analysis. 4th. Agriculture and 
Mines. 5th. Manufactures and Commerce. 6th. Revenue and 
Military Defences. To all which is appended a supplement on 
the territorial extent and population of Spanish America. The 
new edition is a mere reprint of the original text, and the addi- 
tions contributed by various individuals are introduced, sometimes 
at the close of each book, at others in the form of notes* 

The Geographical Introduction, which originally fixed many 
important points, as well as the elevation of different portions of 
New Spain, now boasts of many of the recent observations of 
M. Sonnenschmidt, of Lieut. Glennie, of D. Jos^ Maria Busta- 
mante, of the intelligent D. Juan de Orbegoso, and of our acute 
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and indeffttigable countrymen. Dr. Coulter and Mr* Momaj. 
The value of these additions can only be fully appreciated b j u 
knowledge of the errors into ^vhicfa Humboldt had. fallen, from 
not possessing in the first instance the extensive means of eom- 
parison which have of late been submitted to him. But into 
such an examination it is unnecessary for us to enter, both be* 
cause our limits would not permit us to do so satisfactorily, and 
because the subject will probably be taken up hereafter, by those 
whose means and opportunities better qualify them for the task. 

The name of New Spain was at first given only to Yucatan by 
Grijalva and his followers; but Cortez extended it to the whole 
empire of Montezuma, which is described by the earliest writers 
to have reached from Panama to New California* This, how- 
ever, appears, from more recent researches, on the accuracy of 
which Humboldt relies with reason, to have been larger than the 
reality justified ; and the whole of Tenochtitlan may be said to 
have been contained in the present states of Vera Cruz, Oaxaca^ 
Puebia, Mexico, and Valladolid. In addition to the name 
given by Cortez, that of the capital was extended to the whole 
kingdom of New Spain; and since the revolution and the esUr 
bli^ment of independence, the several provinces form separate 
and independent states, confederating together and constituting 
the nineteen United States of Mexico ; viz. Chiapa, Chihuahua, 
Cohahuila and Texas, Durango, Guanaxuato, Mexico, Micho- 
achan. New Leon, Oaxaca, Puebia, Queretaro, San Luis Potosi, 
Sonora and Cinaloa, Tabasco, Tamaulipas, Vera Cruz, Xalisco, 
Yucatan and Zi^catecas. Old and ^ew California, Colima, 
New Mexico, and Tlascala, though forming members of the fede- 
ration, declined having state governments, on account of the 
expense, and are designated territories. The whole republic, 
according to Humboldt, occupies a space of 75,830 square 
leagues, of twenty to an equinoxial degree ; on which there are to. 
be found every inequality of surface, and every variety of soil and 
climate, the two last of which are dependent in most cases on the 
former. The observations made by our traveller on the relations 
of these causes and effects are very interesting as matter of phi- 
losophy; but as we have not room for the consideration of every 
topic, we shall content ourselves with briefly adverting to the 
more practical points. 

The republic of Mexico, taken on the grand scale, may be con- 
sidered as a succession of small mountain-plains at different 
heights, separated by mountains, and increasing in magnitude as 
the coast recedes on both the eastern and western sides, until the 
great centre plain be reached, which, though much broken by 
mountain ridges, tends to the north, maintaining nearly an equal 
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. ekvadon. The flnow-capped mountains of Orizavay the volcanos 
of Puebla and Toluca, are among the most splendid objects in die 
>i?or]d. The Mexicans divide the regions of their country into 
Tierrias catienies, Tierras templadas, and Tierras Jrias, according 
to the climate. Throughout the whole country there is a lament- 
able want of water, and of navigable rivers« The lakes, too, 
appear to be yearly decreasing in extent, the immediate conse- 
quence of which is, that the elevated portions of the interior are 
neariy stripped of vegetation, and the soil covered with an efflo- 
rescence of carbonate of soda, there called Tequisquita, resembling 
very clojsely the plains of the two Castiles, and recalling to the 
Eastern traveller the desolate wastes of some parts of Persia. 

The .effect, of elevation on the temperature is most marked, and 
it is no uncommon thing to be shivering on one side of the street 
in the city of Mexico, and to be literally scorched by the rays of 
the sun on the other. Changes are upon record of 55^ of 
Fahrenheit within three hours, on one of the mountain-pilains at 
the same height with the valley of Mexico. 

Notwithstanding the volcanic character of Mexico, earthquakes 
are by.no means so frequent there as in some of the neighbouring 
countries. One of the most memorable on record occurred oti 
the 14th of September, 1759, when the volcano of Jorullo, with 
several smaller cones, forced the surface of the soil, destroying 
all before it. 

The infinite variety of climate and soil fits diis country for die 
production of the fruits of all regions, from those of the hottest 
.within the tropics to those of the severest cold, where cultivation 
can be carried on. But the want of ports, and of navigable rivers 
on the Atlantic, oppose the advantages that might result from 
this variety of production, though on the Pacific there are a few 
admirable ports, such as Acapulco. The prevalence of the 
*\ Nortes,'' or northerly winds, at certain seasons, seriously affects 
the navigation on one side, while that of the '* papagallos" is as 
inconvenient on the other. 

The configuration of the coasts of America, connected with the 
junction of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by a canal, has been 
largely discussed by Humboldt and others. Of the nine points 
at which such an attempt is considered practicable, only one, that 
of Tehuantepec, is within the Mexican territory. It was supposed 
that a cut, only twenty mites long, would unite the Huasacuaico, 
which flows into the gulf of Mexico, and the Rio Chimalapa, 
which empties itself into the gulf of Tehuantepec. So long ago 
as 1824, the Mexican government sent General Orbegoso to 
survey and report on the practicability of diis scheme. This 
officer executed his commission with care and ability, and made 
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a report which we have not had* the good fortune to meet with, 
in which, we understand, he proved that the project was idt(»gether 
impracticable. 

The ancient population of Mexico appears to have been veiy 
much exaggerated : all indeed that is certain is, that it was, as it 
continues to be, most dense in the interior. The iiist regular 
census was taken in 1793, by the orders of the viceroj, Revilla^ 
gigedo, by which it appeared that the entire population was 
4,4S3,5o9. Humboldt estimated it in 1803 at 6,500,000. D. 
Francisco Navarro y Noriega, in 1 810, at 6, 1^8,000 ; and Hum- 
boldt supposes that it may now amount to about 7,000,000. 
The industrious writer (Navarro) to whom we have just referred, 
has given a valuable table of the proportion of the different castes, 
which we quote from Humboldt: — 

Europeans and Creoles . . . .1)097,928 

Indians 3,676,281 

"Mixed races 1,338,706 

Secnlar Clergy 4,229 

Regular Clergy 3,112 

Nuns 2,098 

Total. 6,122,354 



The first Congress, in 1824, in regulating the number of elec- 
tors, estimated the population at 6,204,000. Probably all these 
estimates may be too low, although there is no apparent ground 
for earring it so high as 8,000^000, as Mr. Ward has done. It 
is but fair to allow, however, that he may be correct, although he 
gives no evidence to substantiate his assertion. 

The natural progress of the population has been much im- 
peded by the small-pox, — a wretched malady, called " maila- 
zahnatl/* — famine, — and the civil wars that have prevailed of late 
years. 

The Mexican population is commonly divided into seven 
classes: — 1. European Spaniards, commonly called " gachupines.** 
9. White Creoles. 3. Mestizos, descendants of Whites and Indians. 
4. Mulattoes, descendants of Whites and Blacks. 5. Zambos, 
.from Indians ami Negroes. 6. Pure Indians. 7. African Blacks. 
But this classification may be reduced to four: — ^^1. Whites. 2. 
Indians. 3. Blacks. 4. Mixed Races, thei various gradations of 
which may be considered almost infinite. 

The Indians consist of a considerable number of distinct tribes, 
differing in many points of appearance, and speaking — not dia- 
lects but — languages entirely different. No less. than twenty of 
these have been tracedj^ and of fourteen of^them there are already 
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gramtnars and dictionaries. The Indian populatidn is chiefly 
centered in the great plains, and towards the south ; and Hum- 
boldt thinks that it has flowed from the north to the south. The 
history of four great migrations is preserved in the annals of 
Mexico, which are worthy of more detailed examination than we 
can bestow upon them. ** The form of their covemment,** says 
Humboldt, speaking of the Mexicans under Montezuma, ** in- 
dicated that tney were descended from a people which had itself 
undergone great revolutions in its social state. But,^' he adds, 
** from what country did the Toltecs and the Mexicans proceed?*' 
This is a curious question, and has occupied the attention of 
many able writers; but the analogies of language on which theo- 
ries have been built do not appear to have been sufficiently esta- 
blished to warrant any very decided opinion. Humboldt suc- 
cessfully combats the notion that the pure Indian race has been 
much diminished since the Conquest. At present, the great 
division of the Indians is into the agricultural tribes, and those 
which, in the northern states, subsist chiefly by the chase. Our 
author details some valuable facts respecting their physical or- 
ganization, to which we beg to refer, while we confine ourselves 
to the consideration of their moral qualities. It is justly said, 
that after the long degradation to which the Indians have been 
exposed, it would be difficult to form an accurate estimate of 
their progress; though it is certain that we can trace the 
effects of that degradation. At the period of the Conquest, 
almost all the higher orders, except females, perished ; and we 
find, on comparing tlie accounts of the labouring classes by 
Cortezy Diaz, and others, with the actual condition of their de- 
scendants, ** the same nakedness in the hot regions, the same 
form of clothing in the central plains, and the same habits of 
domestic life." The great body of these people live apart from 
the other races of their countrymen, in small villages, full of 
Ignorance, suspicion and bigotry, and displaying an apparent 
phlegm, from which it would seem impossible to arouse them. 
This phlegmiatic temperament lessens the credit of the men with 
the females, who uniformly prefer the European^ or the still more 
vivacious negro. '' The indigenous Mexican is grave, melan- 
cholic, silent, so long as he is not under the influence of intoxi- 
cating liquors. This gravity is peculiarly remarkable in Indian 
children, who at the age of four or five years display more intelli^ 
gence and precocity than the children of whites. The Mexican 
loves to attach mystery even to his most trifling actions; the 
strongest passions do not display themselves in his countenance ; 
the transition is frightful when it passes suddenly from a state of 
absolute repose to that of violent and unrestrained agitation.'* 
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Slavery widi them has eDgendered guile. They are obstinate ia 
all their habits and opinions ; their religion is one of mere cere- 
monial> justifying the observation of a priest to Mr. Ward, '' son 
mui buenos Catolicos, pero mui malos Cristianos" (very good 
Catholics^ but very bad Christians). Deception in this» as well 
as in every thing else, is the order of the day ; and the Indian 
Alcalde uomt, oppresses the villagers as much as he himself has 
ever been. 

Humboldt considers the Mexican Indian as destitute of all 
imagination, though when to a certain degree educated, he attri- 
butes to him facility in learning, a clearness of understanding, a 
natural turn for reasoning, and a particular aptitude to subtilize 
and seize trifling distinctions. 

The music and dancing are as dull as might be expected 
among beings so full of phlegm. The Mexican has a turn for 
painting and sculpture; and retains die same fondness for flowers, 
that struck Cortez so forcibly upwards of three centuries, ago. 
The " Indios Bravos," or Wild Indians, are said to display more 
energy ; but our information respecting them is remarkably scanty ; 
for it is impossible to win them to confidence, even now that their 
independence has been announced to them. Their ignorance, 
and their entire dependence on the priest, cannot be better illus- 
trated than by the answer they uniformly give to every inquiry 
made by a stranger: " No se, pero el padresito save todo" (I do 
not know, but the priest knows every thing). It. is record^ 
by one of the most enlightened parish priests in Mexico, that 
when he asked one of his parishioners for whom he should vote 
at the approaching election for the Congress, the reply ^ns, ** For 
the Holy Ghost.'' During the revolutionary contest, various, 
instances have been afforded in proof of what we have here stated. > 
It so happened that an Indian soldier (and we state this ou 
the authority of the Bishop of Puebla) had been sentenced by a 
court-martial to be shot fpasado por las armas)\ the unhappy 
wretch, i^orant of the real meaning of the phrase, requested 
that be might have the sentence carried into effect at an early hour 
the next day, as he wished after its execution to rejoin his family! 
It is also a recorded fact, that at Guanaxuato the Indians at- 
tempted to draw out the fuses of burning shells with their teeth, 
not from courage, but from fanatic ignorance; and that, like the 
Croppies in Ireland, they endeavoured to check the force of the 
cannonade by rushing up to the artillery and stuffing their stram 
hats into the pieces to prevent their exploding. 

Among the active vices of the Mexican Indian, that of drunk- 
enness prevails to a most lamentable extent. In the upper dis- 
tricts, pulque f or the fermented juice of the aloe, is the prmcipal 
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tempter; sometiines a spirit, distilled from the same plant, called 
Vino de Mescal; while, in the hotter districts, the same effects 
are ensured by the ckinguirito, a very coarse kind of rum. Cont- 
bined with this disposition to intoxication^ the Indian is consti- 
tutionally indolent ; and, now that he is a free man, he will rarely 
work, except to obtain just as much as will afford him the means 
of enjoying his greatest luxury — that of steeping his senses in 
oblivion. This last tendency is much to be deplored, as, in the 
larger towns, we know that every Sunday (which is the day of 
greatest indulgence) assassinations, to the extent of six or eight 
each day, are the melancholy consequences of its indulgence. 
Humboldt states that the police were in the practice of sending 
tumbrels round, to collect the unhappy victims of intoxication. 
The punishment was, and we believe still is, three days' labour 
in the streets ; but it does not seem to be very efficacious, for 
generally within the week the delin(]^uent8 are again in custody. 
- There is something characteristic in the indolence of these 
sombre beings. They will travel immense distances; but to 
steady labour they are, generally speaking, not prone. It is told 
of them, that in one of the most fertile districts (the Baxio) it 
is not unusual for an Indian, on receiving his wages, to get 
thoroughly drunk, go to sleep, and on awakening renew his 
potations and repose, until the exhaastion of his finances com- 
pels him to return to labour. In some parts, however, there 
are exceptions to this observation. 

Soon after the Conquest, the Indians were treated as slaves, 
even in opposition to the decrees of Queen Isabella. Subse- 
quently, on the establishment of encomiendas, the slaves became 
attached to the soil ; and in many instances — as in the Highlands 
of Scotland and in our own colonies — assumed the names of 
their encomienderos. The gradual extinction of the families of 
the conquerors, among which this partition had been made, 
brought back, in the eighteenth century, the encomiendas to their 
original state — that of fiefs, and they were not again distributed. 
Charles the Third, by a series of >vise and beneficent measures, 
added much to the security of the Indian population. The Mita 
has had no existence in Mexico. 

' The wealth of these people is very irregularly divided; and 
one traveller observes, with great truth, that " Mexico is the 
country of inequality." It is also impossible to distinguish the 
wealthy and dignified among them from their poorer neighbours, 
as the dress and habits of all are nearly the same. 

Under the Spanish government, the Indians paid no indirect 
taxes, and were in fact only subject to a capitation tax, called 
"• Tjibuto," which was paid by all males between die ages of ten 
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wad 6fty, and Ttried iti difierem parts of New Spaio. Since the 
reTolution this impost ha» been entirely removed ; and, in return,- 
diey have been invested with all the rights of citizenships from 
which they were formerly excluded on account of their supposied 
incompetence to manage their own aflhirs. Formerly they c6uld 
make no contracts above a very trifling amount; and wore their 
hair cut m a particular fashion* It is doubtful wheth^ the recent 
changes are favourably regarded by them; for we have understood 
that the exemption from tribute, and the wearing the hair un- 
shorn, are by no means deemed a compensation for military ser- 
vice, which is exacted from the new citizens. The co-operation 
of tbeabcHiginal race vrith the White Creoles vras so essential to 
success at the commencement of the revolutionary contest, that 
the atrocities of the first conquerors to the former were made 
matter of grave charge against the Spaniards by the latter, — and 
the wrongs of Montezuma brought forward as grounds for shaking 
off the yoke of the mother country. This naturally led to the 
abolition of castes^; all such distinctions, in fact, may be said now 
to have practically ceased in Mexico. Several of the leading men* 
in the government are of die mixed race; and we have heaivd that 
one of the deputies to the first Congress for Yucatan was a negro* 
• The number of whites (Creoles and Europeans) is estimated, 
as we have already seen, at above one million; but the. latter havt$ 
been lately much reduced, by the impolitic decree of proscription. 
Previous to the revolution, the laws afforded equal right» to all- 
persons of the privileged colour ; but, in practice, the Europeiin 
was uniformly preferr^to the American. This exclusion produced 
the effect diat may be anticipated in all such cases — unbounded 
jealousy and hatred of each other between the two parties ; and 
those feelings, which at last burst forth with savage fury, and still 
influence the long^oppressed Mexicans, naturally increased in 
proportion to the extension of knowledge among them, — ^the 
spread of which, vrith singular contradiction, the Spanish govern- 
ment affected to promote, at the very time it was keeping up die 
monstrous colonial system; being apparently ignorant that op- 
pression and knowledge can never be co-existent, wherever the 
physical power rests with the oppressed. It must, however, be 
confessed, that knowledge has as yet made but »mall advances any 
where ; but in the remoter districts it was infinitely behind. In 
these, Spain was considered the mother country of the world, 
and the whole of Europe as subject to her. Recent events have 
undeceived Aem; but still Englishmen, and all foreigners, are 
considered to be " Judeos rabosos" — (Jews wiA tails). In the 
capital greater progress had been made, and foreigners would 
have been preferred if they could have been seen; while, accord- 
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ing to Hamboldt^ the inhabitants flattered themselves '' that in* 
ieliectual cultivation had made more rapid progress in the Colo- 
nies than in the Peninsula itself.'' The Emperor Charles V. en- 
dowed the University of Mexico; King Charles IV. established 
the School of Mines» the Botanic Garden, and the Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture. In the latter there is a collection of 
casts from the antique* which cost the king between eight and 
nine thousand pounds sterling. 

. The physical sciences had been cultivated with most success. 
Botany, chemistry, mining, mathematics, and astronomy have all 
been studied with zeal and advantage by many, of whom Baron 
Humboldt makes honourable mention. One of these, Don Jos6 
Maria Bustamante, is a man whose moral worth and intellectual 
superiority would go far to wipe off the imputation, which many 
have cast on the Americans, of inferiority of mental power. Had 
this gentleman only possessed the advantages within the reach of 
every English school-boy, it is impossible to say to what distinction 
be might not have risen. As it is, although almost self-taught, 
he would rank very high in the most scientific society in Europe. 
Education has been more attended to, by some of the leading 
pei-sonages, than could have been expected in a society that had 
been so much kept in the shade. We apprehend the advantages 
are chiefly prospective, and may be well defined in another gene- 
ration; at present they are but small. The whites haie been, 
and still are, the most educated portion of the Mexicans, owing, 
no doubt, to their greater opulence, and having access to official 
rank. The mass of ignorance, however, among all classes, is 
inconceivable to any one who has only moved in the principal 
countries of Europe. Nor is it confined to the lower classes, but 
finds protection among the highest in the community. We heard 
a reverend canon of the metropolitan church gravely inquire, 
whether it was possible to reach London except by sailing up 
the Thames. And we knew a very pretty agreeable young lady, 
moving in the first circles, who could not write a single letter at 
the age of seventeen. ' She has been since married, and has, we 
are informed, been taught to write by her husband, who is not a 
Mexican. The religion of all classes resembles too much that of 
the Indians; — and the practical morality and general tone of 
socie^ are by no means refined. If one half of the scandalous 
tales in circulation be true, the former ranks with that of Paris in 
its worst periods, and the latter is assuredly gross to a degree that 
would surprise even an inhabitant of Madrid. The familiarity 
mth which everu subject is treated at first excites emotions in an 
Englishman of the most unpleasant kind, which gradually subside* 
from the frequency with which they are discussed by young and 
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•M, by high and lo«ir» of both sexes. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that .aa improved system of moral and religious instruction will 
introduce a higher tone oC morality and a more refined style <tf 
intexcoOTse. 

The whites form a great proportion of the dregs of the capital } 
where, though not so numerous as in 1803, they still abound, 
under the name of Leperog, Sarngates, Guachmofigos, They are; 
in fact, the Lazzaroni of the country — without homes or regular 
occupation. There are also associated with them many of the 
mixed races, who are, generally speaking, the most profligate and 
debased part of the population. 

One striking feature of the Mexican nation is, the exceedingly 
small number of negroes, who have never, it is computed, ex-* 
ceeded ten thousand. Slavery, too, has almost entirely disap-^ 
peared ; and there being no political distinctions of colour, it is 
probable that in a tery few generations the pure black race will 
disappear, and be amalgamated with their fellow-citizens. Guer- 
rero, who has lately been elected President, has a large portion 
of negro blood in his veins — which has never been urged against 
him, notwithstanding the ferocity of his character. 

In an extract from his *' Monumens des Peaples indigenes 
de TAmerique,^' aflixed to the second book of the Essay, amidst 
some valuable chronological data, our author states that the 
Counts of Montezuma and of Tula, who are now in Spain, ars 
the lineal descendants of the Emperor Montezuma. There are 
also some of his descendants still remaining in Mexico, who re^ 
oeive pensions from the government, in consequence of their 
origin. > 

In concluding this branch of the subject, Humboldt asks, 
what is the influence of this mixture of races on the general wel« 
fare of society ? and what enjoyment can there be to a man of 
coltivated mind amid such a collision of interests, [xrejudices, and 
feelings? These questions be very imperfectly answers, con^ 
fining himself to the eftects on the mdividuals, and avoiding 
the ungracious task of pointing out .the inevitable consequences 
of the state of society he has described. One word, however, 
amply supplies the void — and that word is. Revolution. How 
that has been bioi^ht about will be seen in another part of this 

Thd third book of the Essay is devoted to a statistical accoont 
of the twelve Intendancies, as constituted prior, to the indepeod*- 
ence* Under this head is crowded together a variety of matter, 
no inconsiderable part of which is. repeated throughout other 
parts of the work.: Cities, floating gardens, pyramids, areas, 
population,, palaces, consumption of food, rivers, lakes, canala*-»* 

VOL. IV. NO. VII. N 
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»re all assembled, but in such a maae as to render any thing like 
a short analysis impossible. To the book, therefore, we must 
refer the curious reader — premising, that be must read again 
and again before he can extract thoroughly distinct ideas from 
|he mass. 

As we have already incidentally mentioned, the Confederation 
of the United States of Mexico is composed of nineteen free and 
independent states, which we have enumerated. The ecclesaaa* 
tical divisions that formerly existed are still retained; there being 
one archbishoprick, that of Mexico, and eight bisbopricks, viz. 
Puebla, Valladolid, Oaxaca, Guadalaxara, Yucatan, Durango, 
Monterey, Sonara; which contain 1073 parishes. The revenues 
of the clergy were formerly very large, but most unequally distri- 
buted. They are now paid by the state. 

A supplement to this book contains some very valuable infor- 
mation on the ports of Mexico. 

The state of agriculture and the mines occupies the fourth 
book ; and of these we propose to give a very brief outline. The 
varieties of soil and climate, already alluded to, render Mexico 
capable of raising the most valuable products of all quarters of 
the globe ; but, what may appear singular, the prosperity of agri- 
culture bears a direct ratio to that of the mines. This has faieen 
very dearly pointed out by Humboldt, and must have struck 
with peculiar force every visitor of New Spain. The causes are 
obvious; the singular structure of the country renders the miner 
dependent for his supplies of food on the sdl immediately adja- 
cent to the mineral treasures, and not on that of. more distant 
districts more exclusively devoted to cultivation. As soon,.diere« 
fore, as a mine is established, cultivation begins, and is extended 
exacdy in the proportion of consumers ; whose number again is 
regulated by the success of the enterprise. 

The objects of agriculture in Mexico depend on the district; 
attd, according to our traveller, are divided into three classes,-^ 
those essential to human subsistence, those necessary for manu* 
factures, and those fitted for export. In the warm districts, the 
numerous varieties of muja (bananas) form the principal vege^ 
table food of the people. Yet it has been asserted that they are 
not indigenous; the reasons detailed by Humboldt render the 
/truth of this opinion very doubtful. The amount and rapidity of 
produce of this plant probably exceed that of any other in the 
known world. In eight or nine months after the sucker has been 
planted, clusters of fruit are formed; and in about two months 
more they may be gathered. The stem is then cut down, and a 
firesh plant, about two-thirds of the height of the parent stem, 
succeeds^ and bears fruit in about three months more. The only 
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cftre neteasary u to dig onee or twice a-yeor round the roots* 
Aoeording to our author, on 1076 square feet, from SO to 40 
banana trees nay be planted in Mexico, which will yield in the 
apace of the year 4414lb8. avoirdupois of fruit; while the same 
space would yield only S3 lbs. avoirdupois of wheats and 99 of 
potatoes. The immediate effect of this facility of supplying the 
wants of nature is, that the man who can, by labouring two days 
HI the week, maintain himself and familyi will devote the remain* 
ing five to idleness or dissipation. The same regions that pro- 
duce the banana, also yield the two species of manioc, the bitter 
and the sweet; both of which appear to have been cultivated 
before the conquest. The most valuable article is unquestion- 
ably the maixe, or Indian com, which is cultivated with nearly 
uniform success in every part of the republic. It appears to be 
a true American grain, notwidistanding many crude conjectures 
to the contrary. Sometimes it has been known to yield, in hot 
and humid regions, 800 fold ; fertile lands return from SOO to 
400; and a return of ISO to 150 fold is considered bad — the 
least fertile soils giving 60 to 80. The maize forms the great 
bulk of food of the inhabitants, as well as of the domestic ani- 
mals ; hence the dreadful consequences of a failure of this crop* 
It is eaten either in the form of unfermented bread or tertilUu 
(a sort of bannock, as it b called in Scotland) ; and, reduced to 
flour, is mingled vrith water, forming either atolle or various 
kinds of chicha. Maize will yield, in very favourable situations, 
two or three crops per year; diough it is but seldom that more 
than one is gathered. 

The introduction of wheat is said to have been owing to the 
accidental discovery, by a negro ^ave of Cortez, of three or four 
grains, among some rice which had been issued to the soldiers. 
About the year 15S0, these grains were sown; and from this 
ins^oificant source has flowed all the enormous produce of the 
upper lands of Mexico. Water is the only element necessary to 
ensure success to the Mexican wheat grower; but it is very diffi- 
cult to attain this — and irrigation affords the most steady supply. 
Various methods are resorted to, as in the plains of Castile, to 
effect this end. The great corn districts are in Puebla (we speak 
of the state), in Guanaxuato, Queretaro, Valladolid, Zacateoas, 
Groadalajara, Mexico, Durango, and the missions in California, 
— distances too enormous, for a scanty population ever to dream 
of exportm^ flour, or any other bulky article. Humboldt has 
been long smce denounced as a theorist, and in nothing has he 
so thovoughly vindicated his claim to that character, as on the 
present topic. Perhaps the singular distinction which perauHed 
his inquiries, his admiration of the power from which that per- 
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mission emanated^ and his astonishment at finding some traces of 
civilization among those whom his imagination had previously 
regarded as little better than savages, may have led to bis extra* 
vagant eulogies and expectations. Whatever may have been the 
cause, the effect has been certain — that his authority has sanc- 
tioned infinite folly with regard to the Americans. 

In some instances, the returns of wheat are occasionally from 
seventy to eighty for one. Notwithstanding this facility of pro- 
duction, the price is considerably greater (by one half) than in 
England or France. Whence this anomaly? We can only un- 
derstand it by supposing that as the difficulties of communication 
present a complete bar to export, as well as to trade with 
places remote from each other, the farmer only looks to- raise as 
much as is required for the consumption of the towns nearest to 
him. But more of this hereafter. Humboldt asserts that 
Mexican flour enters into competition with that of the United 
States at the Havana, jind anticipates the period at which it will 
find a market in Bourdeaux, Hamburgh^ and Bremen. The 
first allegation may have been true — at present it is utterly false; 
for, after paying a duty of six dollars in Havana, American flour 
is sold at eight dollars per barrel, while Mexican flour costs 
sixteen dollars, without, carriage to the coast or freight. The 
second is an absolute absurdity, as will be apparent to any one 
who contrasts the immense facilities of transport in the United 
States with the physical obstacles in Mexico to any thing but 
land carriage. Not even greater fertility of soil, and lower rates 
of labour, can counterbalance them. 

Barley is cultivated to some extent for home consumption; 
oats are nearly unknown; their, place as food for animals being 
supplied, as in Spain, by the former. 

Potatoes, garden stuffs, and fruits of all climates abound; 
though we cannot vouch for their very exquisite flavour, most of 
them being uncultivated. The Anona Chiramoya is an exception; 
its praises are worthy of being sung in all the fervour of poesy. 
Olives succeed well, but have not been much introduced, owing 
to their slowness of growth, and the prohibitions of the Spanish 
court. The vine too has not hitherto been cultivated to any 
extent for wine, owing to the jealousy of the merchants of Cadiz* 

The Agave Americana, or Maguey, is an object of great value 
in the table land of the interior ; from this plant is obtained the 
favourite liquor of Mexico, the pulque. At the moment of 
efllorescence, the flower stalk is extirpated, and the juice destined 
to form the fruit flows into the cavity thus produced, and is taken 
out two or three times a day for four or five months; each day's 
produce is fermented for ten or fifteen days; after which the 
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puique is fit to drink, and before it has travelled in skins, it is sC 
very pleasant, refreshing liquor, to which the Mexicans ascribe 
as many good qualities as the Highlander does to whiskey. The 
stems of the maguey can supply the place of hemp, and may be 
converted into paper. The pnckles too are used as pins by the 
Indians. 

The sugar cane was introduced into Mexico early in the six- 
teenth century; but it- does not appear that sugar became a con-» 
siderable object of export before 1802, when, as Humboldt fairly 
observes, the destruction of St. Domingo enhanced its price to 
three dollars and a half the arroba (of 25 lbs. \ which compensated 
the extra cost of transport to Vera Cruz. The quantities raised 
progressively fell off with the diminution of price, so that from the 
year 1814 to 1820 not an ounce was shipped; and it is also cer- 
tain that some of the plantations were abandoned, in consequence 
of Vera Cruz being the theatre of civil war. At present, nearly 
all the sugar cultivation of Mexico is carried on in the vallies of 
Cuemavaca, and Cuantia Amilpas, on the western side of the 
Cordilleras, about twenty leagues from the capital. The present 
price of it is nearly seven pence per lb., and, in the remoter pro- 
vinces, nearly three times as much. The cultivation is carried 
on by free labour, and the alleged success has been cited with 
great confidence as evidence that slave labour within the tropics 
may be wholly dispensed with. Major Moody, in his last re- 
port, has so very satisfactorily discussed the subject, that we can- 
not do better dian refer our readers to that valuable document, 
and confine ourselves to remarking that we have in the alleged 
fact (if correctly reported) the greatest anomaly ever known. Mr» 
Ward, one of the most able and disinterested advocates of this 
view of the question, describes these free labourers in no very 
favourable terms. He says — 

*^ A more debauched, ignorantj barbarous race, than the Pjesent inha- 
bitants of the sugar districts, it is impossible to conceive. They seem to 
have engrafted all the wild passions of the negro upon the cunning and 
suspicious character of the Indian ^ and are noted for their ferocity, vin- 
dictiveness, and attachment to spirituous liquors. When not at work, 
they are constantly drunk; and, ob they have little or no seme ofreligwus 
or moral duties, there is but a slender chance of amendment. They are, 
however, an active, and at intervals a laborious race, capable of enduring 
great fatigue, and apparently well suited in constitution to the dangerous 
climate which they inhabit. ' 

A series of details respecting the proportions of produce in 
Mexico and other sugar countries, as well as the increase of con- 
sumprion, has been added to this edition, which are curious; but 
as they are nearly a repetition of those given in the Essay on 
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Cuba« to which we adverted in bur precedmg number, it is unne* 
cessary here to notice them more particularly. We cannot do 
otherwise than express our regret, that an author of Humboldt's 
reputation should display so much of the spirit of mere book- 
making, as to swell three or four works, apparently on different 
subjects, with a repetition of the same matter. 

Cotton has been long an object of cultivation- for the gu[^ly 
of the home manufactures, the amount of which, according to 
some of the best estimates, exceeded two millions of dollars pre- 
viously to the revolution. It has been recently stated, that the 
low prices of foreign cottons are gradually bringing about the de- 
struction of the domestic fabrics, and that the raw material is likely 
to become an important object of export. The want of industry^ 
and the scantiness of population in the tropical regions nearest 
to Europe, would, we apprehend, i^strict this. If these desi- 
derata could be supplied, there is no doubt that Mexico tnight 
supply all the world with cotton wool. 

Coffee is cultivated on a very small scale for internal con** 
sumption; though, like cotton, under favourable circumstances, 
it might be made a valuable object of export. Mr. Ward speaks 
of one tree as having produced twenty-eight lbs. The utmost we 
have ever heard named, was nine lbs. per tree; and even that was 
seriously doubted. The average price is from five to seven dol- 
lars per arroba, or about 13 J pence per oound, — a very re- 
spectable price for what may be bought in London, after pay- 
ment of freight and every incidental charge, for half the money. 

Cocoa and indigo are chiefly cultivated for home use; some 
small quantities of the latter are exported; vanilla in greater 
abundance. Jalap is also supplied from the province of Vera 
Cruz. 

Tobacco forms an important article of internal consumption, 
not of export, and, from the revenue derived from the duties, 
is most valuable in a financial point of view. 

Cochineal is the last production that comes under this branch 
of our subject, which need be noticed, and is valuable as an ex* 
port. Humboldt discusses the animals, 8cc., which may be made 
available; but with them it is needless ik)w to meddle, as they 
form no part of the foreign resources of the country. 

The remainder of the fourth book is occupied with details of 
the mines, which cannot be abstracted. But the subject has en- 
grossed so much public attention, that it will not be unprofitable 
to say a few words on it. It appears that, on an average of the 
fifteen years previous to the revolution, about twenty-two millions 
of dollars were exported, and that there was an accumulation of 
about two millions. Since tlie revolution, the exports have ave* 
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raged 13^87 fi5% dollars, while tbe produce has decreased to eleven 
millions. This change was the natural consequence of the revo* 
lution. The favourable accounts of Humboldt excited a spirit 
of speculation that was wholly regardless of passing events; 
and the Act of Congress, facilitating the co-operation of fo* 
reigners with the natives, produced a mania which has been de- 
structive to numberless individuals, who to*usted too much to names. 
Seven English companies, with a capital of at least three miU 
lions, were established, and these were followed by two American, 
and one German, companies. Such was the rage for mining on the 
Royal Exchange, that for a time it was only necessary for any 
one to appear with contracts made with Mexican mine owners to 
establish a company. Many who were so ignorant ak not even to 
know the diflference between a shaft and a level, commenced 
speculators, not for the purpose of fairly earnine a reward for 
doing some service to those to whom they offered meir mines, but 
to fill their own purses without reference to ' consequences* 
Such a system of unprincipled conduct could not last; almost all 
the minor performers have been driven from tbe stage, and the 
respectable associations alone maintain their footing, though the 
want of returns for the immense sums invested has tended to pro« 
duce a general want of confidence. It is quite true that the veins 
of the precious metals have not been absorbed by the revolution; 
though the works have been in many cases destroyed, and require 
time to restore them to a proper state: the resources of the country 
were languishing after a cruel civil war : besides which, the difficulty 
of reviving suddenly a branch of industry which had been sus- 
pended for fourteen years, in some cases for a longer period, has 
not been sufficiently considered. In addition to diese consider- 
ations, which never seem to have occurred to individuals, who 
expected' to have leapt into a " bonanza" at once, most of the 
shareholders knew nothing of mining, and all that they did know 
of Mexico was derived from the Essai politique, which described 
things as they had been in 180S, not as they were in 1823. 

Since these enterprises have been undertaken, an immense and 
firuitless expenditure has been incurred by sending out machinery, 
vriiich could be of no earthly use — by despising the native pro* 
cesses, and substituting others that have been found wholly inap- 
plicable — and by introducing British labourers, who when abroad 
reverse all the good qualities for which they are valuable at home. 
A reform in this system we believe to have been generally adopted, 
and we are sure that a reduction of expense, a management purely 
European, and native labour, with only such modifications in 
working, smelting, or amalgamating as experience will prove to 
be advantageous, will, in a moderate time, return the capital 
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already expended, with a commensurate advantage* But these 
things can only take place provided the public tranquillity be 
maintained, and the government keep their engagements with 
foreigners inviolate. The insecurity arising from the domestic 
feuds now disturbing this fine country,mu8t, if it continues, finally 
annihilate its best resources* 

The fifth book embraces domestic manufactures and trade. 
Cotton, cloth, woollens, cigars, soda and soap, powder, and coin- 
age, were manufactured under the old as well as the present govern- 
ment. Formerly all the external trade was carried on through the 
ports of Vera Cruz and Acapulco ; of late years Tampico, Alva- 
rado, and some odier small ports on the Atlantic, and San Bias 
on the Pacific, have been opened. The whole trade with Europe 
was formerly centered at Vera Cruz, from which the imports 
found their way to the interior. Now they follow different routes, 
according to the point of disembarkation; while San Bias, 
Guaymas, and *Acapulco maintain the intercourse with the eastern 
world. The historical account of the progress of tlie various 
manufactures is interesting and curious. 

As we have already noticed, the peculiar structure of Mexico 
presents formidable, if not insuperable, obstacles to free commu- 
nication. The Rio Bravo del Norte, the Rio de Santiago, the 
Guasacualco, and the Alvarado may be rendered navigable ; but 
they would be of no avail in the table-lands, through which, indeed, 
canals might traverse, but not beyond their bounds. The only 
certain mode of conveyance is by roads, which have been traced 
in various directions; that from Vera Cruz to Xalapa was a most 
magnificent work : all of them^ however, are now in a state of dila- 
pidation, and it will be long, we fear, before the country will be 
sufficiently recovered to appropriate funds for the completion of 
these indispensable works. Mules are employed to convey every 
thing, and even if waggons could be used, still the distances of 
place are too great, with the present amount of population, to 
render them available for bulky articles. We apprehend that the 
population of the central plains must become so very dense as to 
be fully peopled, in which case the surplus produce of the extreme 
boundaries, which as it were overhang the ports, may find a vent 
below. We must not omit to mention one of the reasons gravely 
urged in the Congress of 18£4, to which a proposal for establishing 
a road from Vera Cruz to Mexico was made by an enterprising 
English house. It was seriously alleged, that such a road, with its 
concomitant carriages, would be a serious national evil, as it would 
injure the trade of the muleteers; and such was the state of know- 
ledge in that enlightened assembly, that the objection was found 
good, and the project abandoned, not, we suspect, to be soon re-^ 
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newed, as tbe. spirit of enterprise has been considerdbly damped 
by tbe severe practical lessons it has received. 

la die enumeration of the produce of New Spain^ we have con- 
veyed some idea of the objects of export. In these we have omit*« 
ted some most important matters, to which it is necessary we 
should now refer. The entire value of the import and export 
trade of Vera Cruz was estimated by Humboldt to average na 
less than 37 miHions of dollars; by Mr. Waid at 30,5S6,^7Sj 
But both these statements are inaccurate, as they include the amount 
of the precious metals remitted on the King's account to Spaing 
which, being the produce of a tax levied in Mexico, can never be 
considered a part of the regular trade. If this sum be deducted, 
(and it is no less than 8,340,667 dollars,) with some other errone- 
ous assumptions, the real annual average will not be found to ex* 
ceed, on a period of twenty-five years, 2 1 ,545,606^ dollars ; of which 
the exports of the precious metals (exclusive of the King's remit- 
tances) amounted to 8,391,088 dollars, and of other produce to 
2,790.^0||; making a total of l],18i,368ff ; while the imports 
of European manufactures amounted to 8,977,885, and other 
matters from Cuba and the other Spanish colonies to l,366,d5£|^, 
forming a total of 10,364,237^. Above nine-tenths of both the 
import and export trade were monopolized by the mother-conntry^ 
which, however, only contributed about four-tenths from her owd 
maoufactures — the remaining six-tenths, though shipped from 
Spain, being the manufacture of other countries. The amount 
of internal manufactures during this period is said to have averaged 
10 millions of dollars, an amount nearly equal to that of all the 
supplies derived from abroad. In our account of the produce of 
Mexico, we have said that there are very few articles of agricul- 
ture that can be exported : the official documents prove that the 
whole of the exports from Acapulco, and five-sixths of those from 
Vera Cruz, were in the precious metals; and that cochineal, vanilla 
and indigo, in very restricted quantities, completed the amount. 
These facts sufficiently attest the correctness of our opinion as to 
the impossibility of exporting the more bulky produce of the soil. 

As soon as the insurrection bad made some progress, the re^ 
strictions on trade began to be relaxed, until 1821, when the ex- 
pulsion of the Spanish authorities threw it entirely open. Since 
that, however, the average amount of the whole trade has fallen be- 
low that of preceding years: in 1821 it amounted to 17»244,569 
dollars; in 1822 to 14,030,478; in 1823 to 6,259*209; and in 
1826 to 16,774,587> And the great bulk of the exports con- 
sisted, as before, of gold and silver. 

Tbe principal change that has taken place in the imports is in 
the description of goods. Formerly silks were largely consumed; 
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they are now supplied by cottons. Spanish wines and brandiea 
are now supplanted by thote of France. 

Without entering upon the numerous topics that Humboldt 
and others have elaborately discussed, we shall shortly inquire 
bow fiar the trade is likely to increase* Our opinion is decidedly 
that there will be an increased demand for certain articles, 
such as cottons, on account of their comparative cheapnese; but 
we do not apprehend that the aggregate trade can be rapidly aug- 
mented, both because the returns are in a great measure limited 
to the precious metals, and because there is a decided want of 
consumers. We are satisfied that the moral and physical, wants 
of the Indians, and the mixed races, must be greatly increased, 
before they can become large consumers. These classes amount, 
as we have seen, to nearly five millions of people, or about five- 
sevenths of the entire nation. The more this subject is investi- 
Sted, the more correct, we think, our conclusions will be found, 
r. Ward takes a different view of it, but, as we apprehend, on 
erroneous grounds. His details are, however, well worthy of 
consideration, as he has applied himself to the subject with 
(filigence and zeal. 

As the duties are very exorbitant, smuggling is carried on with 
the most unblushing impunity. Many most impolitic regulations 
have been adopted in the zeal for legislation which has charac- 
terised Mexico in common with all the new states of America; 
but it is to be hoped that a little more experience will open the 
eyes of the government to the true interests of their country. 

As the '* vomito prieto," or black vomit, rages on the coast, 
and materially affects the trading community, Humboldt has dis<^ 
cussed the nature of the disease at sonte length. Its progress 
is rapidly fatal, but fortunately it is by no means contagious ; so 
soon, indeed, as the fatal bounds are passed, the foreigner, unless 
he should have already absorbed the seeds of the malady, may 
consider himself safe, though in immediate contact with an indi- 
vidual in its last stages. 

The revenue of Mexico was very considerable under the old 
government, being estimated at twenty millions of dollars, eight 
or nine of which, as we have already remarked, found their way to 
Spain and other colonies on the King's account. The sources 
from which it was derived were, according to the tables formed by 
the Viceroy Iturrigaray in 180S : 

DolUn. 
Alcavalas, Capitation Tax, and duties on Gold and Silver 10,747,878 
Tobacco monopoly. Cards, Powder, and Quicksilver . . 6,899,830 

SaleofBuUs, &c. &c 530,425 

Revenue from Land 1,897,128 

Total . 20,075,261 
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which was thos expended^— 

OoloDial AdministratioD 10^500>000 

Semittaoces to Cuba, kc 3,500^000 

Ditto to Spain 6>000,000 

Total . 20,000,000 

The revemie duriog the progresB of the revolution became 
oecessarily embarrassedj and its amount is not supposed to have 
then exceeded four or five millions. Iturbide's phia of finance was 
ansuccessful, and the picture of the two first finance ministers of 
the Republic is most deplorable^no money, and infinite debt. 
It became indispensable to reorganise this brandi of the public 
service as soon as the government assumed a settled form, and ac« 
cotdinglj the successive congresses since 1823 have devoted their 
earnest attention to it. Various decrees have been enacted, de^ 
termining the sources from which the supplies are to be derived, 
as well as regulating the machinery of collection, &c. It appears 
froai Esteva's report, that the expenditure amounted in 1825 to 
▼ery nearly eighteen millions, and the actual revemie was little 
mote than ten millions and a half, leaving a deficit of above 
seven OMllioas, exdusive of the interest of the various loans con- 
tracted. By a singular confusion in Ae estimate, the then loan 
was taken as a part of income; and as the balance applicable to 
the service of that year was about i,3 17^443 dollars, the addition 
of that sum would swell the positive deficiency <rf income to very 
nearly nine millioDSi. Esteva, who originally kept a chocolate<p 
house at Vera Crux, is a man of very narrow vievrs, and Ae phuM 
he suggested for remedying these deficiencies were finely inns'* 
trative of his powers of intellect. He proposed the re-establish-' 
ment of the tobacco monopoly in its most oppressive form; the 
dosing of most of the ports, to counteract smuggling; and the 
raising the duties on the precious metals, whidi had been reduced 
in order lo induce foreigners to engage in this branch of national 
industry. And the reasons for this were excellent — duties which 
had been paid in 1801 could be equally well paid in 1825, and 
besides, if any loss should occur, it would fall on foreigners i 

The Committee of the Congress appointed to examine this 
precious document detected its fallacies, and despising the miser- 
able policy in which they originated, pointed out, that by economy 
in expenditure, and a proper attention to the reatty productive 
sources of revenue, the ^ receipts might be made to cover the ex- 
penditure, without crippling for ever the resources of the state, by 
striking, as Mr. Esteva proposed to do, at the veiy roots of its 
presperity." The projected akerations were rejected in toto, and 
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the minister was obliged to confine himself to the ofganizatidn of 
his department under the controul of the Congress. It has since 
been calculated by this same mirror of finance* that after pay- 
ment of all charges, interest included, there would be laat year 
a balance in favour of income of more than SOOiOOO dollars. But 
that this is fallacious is rendered evident by the fact of the non- 
payment of the dividends on tlie loans. Whatever improvement 
there may be hereafter, (and the present state of convulsion does 
not encourage very sanguine hopes,) this fact seems to be certain, 
that none has as yet taken place, and equally certain that debt to 
a large amount has been incurred. In 18£3 a loan was made to 
the Mexican government, through Messrs. Goldschmidt and Co., 
for <£3 ,200,000; but as it was taken at £50, only one half was 
available to the Mexican government, and out of this half, 
«£4 19,936 was reserved to cover interest, commissions, and 
other charges; so that for little more than ^1,000,000 advanced 
more than ^3,000,000 is to be repaid ; and as interest at 5 per 
cent, is payable on the whole, it amounts in other words^ to 
15 per cent, on the sum actually advanced. A second loan waa 
effected for a similar amount, through Messrs. Barclay, at an in-r 
terest of 6 per cent. This was sold by commission at 8^, and 
produced i!2,776,000 sterling; but of this sum £ 1 ,405,502 : 9s. Sd. 
was retained for commission, first year and a half's interest, eink- 
ing fund, former advances, and other charges; and latterly the 
contractors have not made good £991,609 : 5s. Bd.i so that the 
Republic has only received ^1,370,497: 10s. 9<^* And the in- 
terest is largely in arrear. From the above facts it is quite clear, 
that, however badly matters may have been managed in Mexico, 
there is no small ground for dissatisfaction in that quarter, at the 
share which the British public has had in the transaction. Such 
very inordinate profits are ruinous to the borrower, and in the end 
must be equally so to the lender. A great deal haa been said of 
the bad faith of the new governments in America, and there is 
much to censure; but before we condemn them indiscriminately, 
we should look to the way in which they have been dealt with. 

The most important item of expenditure is that of the army 
and navy, which, in I827» was estimated at 10,382,977 dollars; of 
which 9)073^932 were devoted to the former. Various projects 
have been made for the reduction of both, but how far any of them 
have been realized we are not prepared to say; though the practi- 
cability of reducing the expenditure to 7>000,000 has beeu strongly 
asserted. The number of troops of the line, composed of artil- 
lery, infantry, cavalry, presidial companies, &c. amounted, in 
1827, to 22^788 men, and die militia under arms to 9373, making 
altogether an active force of 32,161 men — all of whom are de- 
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scribed as well clothed, fed, and paid. On these points we cannot 
speak with any precision, but we have reason to know, that long 
after the establishment of tlie Republic, thej were ill paid, badly 
clothed, and infamously fed. Besides these, there is a reserve of 
26,794, that may be called out if required. The whole of this 
force is under the orders of the minister of war, who regulates all 
matters connected with it. Connected with the army there is an 
" estado mayor general," which combines a variety of functions, 
such as those of the quarter-master general, and of engineers* 
General Orbegoso, whom we have already mentioned. General 
Teran, and Colonel Iberri are among its most active members. 
It may be invidious to speak disparagingly of the Mexican army, 
when we consider the elements out of which it has grown. We 
therefore beg to quote the description given by one who has 
shown himself a zealous apologist for every thing connected with 
the infant state. 

" Nothing,*' says Mr. Ward, '' could be more deplorable than the state 
of the army in the autumn of 1 824. The reoolution had destroyed aU dis-- 
dpime and aU respect for the civil authorities ; and the soldier, accus- 
tomed to the license ot a camp, was ready to follow any leader that could 
promise him plunder in lieu of his arrears of pay." 

He adds, however, that this state of things had ceased. Of 
this, however, we may be permitted to entertain serious doubts^ 
if there be truth in the account of the recent outrages committed 
at the seat of government, by the military and their chiefs. The 
troops are in general bad, and the subaltern officers of the lowest 
description — mere reckless adventurers, whom the fury of the 
revolution has tlirust forward. It is quite *' en rigle'' for a 
Mexican officer to accept a dollar or two a day from any foreigner 
whom he is escorting, besides pilfering a portion of what may 
have been allotted to his men. Among the higher ranks there 
are some ruffians, and a few intelligent men, but the former pre^ 
dominate, though, to the honor of Mexico, they are not all natives* 

The navy is in a most deplorable state. The difficulty of re« 
ducing the Castle of San Juan de UUoa led to the collection of 
some gun-boats, a couple of sloops of war, and two or three 
armed schooners. This number has since received the addition 
of a line of battle ship, two frigates, and some other vessels of 
war. Some English and American officers were engaged, but we 
believe that all the former have left the service, and that very few 
of the latter remain. Commodore Porter, of vain-glorious me- 
mory, (who once wrote a book of Voyages,) was, and may be 
still, the marine commandant, and distinguished himself by threat- 
ening to blockade Cuba, and by being obliged to skulk at Key 
West, to avoid destruction by the gallant Laborde. The Mexi- 
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cans require do navy, and cannot maintain one : the sooner^ there- 
fore» they restrict it to a very few revenue cutters the better* 
The nature of the country and the destructive climate of the 
coasts diminish greatly the necessity for keeping up a military 
establishment for external defence. Foreign invasion can do 
little ; more is to be dreaded from internal dissensions. 

With these observations we close all that may be deemed imme- 
diately connected with the '' Essai Politique.^ Before we pro- 
ceed, however, to the ** Resumen Historico/' it may be well to 
take a brief survey of the efiects of the Spanish colonial system 
in New Spain, and of the chief causes that conspired to excite 
the revolutionary movements, which ended in establishing her 
independence. 

The original policy of Spain as to her colonies was unques- 
tionably mild, but the practice was widely different. This obser* 
vation applies equally to all of them. New Spain was governed 
by a viceroy, endowed with all the prerogatives of royalty, having 
the only immediate check in the AiuUencia, which had the right 
of direct communication with the sovereign at home, and with 
the powerful council of the Indies. So great, we have under- 
stood, was the veneration with which the Indians regarded the 
representative of majesty, that at no very remote period they 
were in the habit of prostrating themselves whenever he appeared 
in public. The '^ divinity with which he was hedged'' was in a 
great degree kept up by the policy of the Spanish court, which, 
among other means, prohibited him, as well as the members of 
the Audiencia, firom marrying a Creole, engaging in traffic, or 
holding property in the country over which they presided. In 
the event of the death of the viceroy, the government was held 
by the chief oidor. 

Although the Recopiladon de los Leyes de las Indias was 
originally simple enough, yet the multitude of decrees that have 
been progressively added to it rendered it a rare mass of contra* 
diction and confusion, and consequently an admirable instrument 
for the corrupt administration of justice. Especial privileges too, 
of endless multitude, which were chiefly enjoyed by Europeans, 
furnished abundant grounds of complaint. The chief, if not the 
sole protection of the great mass of the people, veas afforded by 
the local municipalities, which maintained a larger share of inde- 
pendence than their prototypes in the mother country. 

In the ecclesiastical establishments the Pope was nodiing com- 
pared with the King of Spain, evefything being done by the au- 
thority of the latter, as the bead of the American church, formally 
recognized by a bull of Alexander VI. To the King, therefore, 
all looked) as the only source from vibkh honour and wealth 
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could flaw. And the diatiiictions of caste, as well as those of 
European and Creole, were sedulously kept up. From the situ- 
ation of viceroy, down to that of the lowest custom-house officer, 
Creoles were practically excluded ; and it was ouly very shortly 
before the revolution that the door to preferment was opened 
to them* In fact the European Spaniards formed a privileged 
caste, who enjoyed every advantage that could be commanded, 
among which the profits of corruption did not rank in the least 
prominent situation. The viceroys, with some few honourable 
exceptions, set the example of enriching themselves, without the 
least regard to the means employed ; while the select few who 
could thus profit, by forming a separate and commanding interest, 
set inquiry or correction at defiance. 

The operations of the Inquisition, too, had their full share in 
upholding the system of exclusion, ignorance, and oppression. 
While these political distinctions excited violent heart-burnings, 
the commercial monopoly exercised by the old Spaniards, and 
the imperious orders to restrict the industry of the colony to such 
productions as could not interfere vrith those of the parent state, 
produced a restless irritation, which could only have been kept 
down by the most soothing and conciliatory measures. Such was 
the state of affairs when the invasion of Spain by Napoleon took 
place, in 1808. A succession of events had lessened the almost 
superstitions veneration with which the Americans had regarded 
their sovereign, who was in fact the only link that connected them 
with Europe. The assumption of authority by bodies of which 
they knew nothing (the Cortes), and the ill-judged and inconsist* 
ent proceedings of these bodies, — at one moment extending the 
rights of Spanish citizens to all their transatlantic brediren, at 
another revoking those acts of wisdom and justicei — all tended to 
loosen the bonds of a connexion which bad previoujsly been 
mainly upheld by the force of opinion. Mr. Ward has traced 
with much ability the progress of these feelings. In speaking of 
the formation of juntas in the different governments in America, 
professing attachment to the parent state, he well observes, that 

** it 18 difficult to ascertain bow far these professions of attachment, 
OD the part of the new governments, were sincere. Many of their 
neaabers undoubtedly aspired to independence from the first 5 but the 
majority would have been satisfied with moderate reforms ; and it was, 
perhaps, the necessity of conciliating these, as well as the great mass 
of the people, (who certainly were not prepared to throw gff their 
alleiplance at once,) that forced the bolder spirits to temporize, and to 
disguise their real designs under the mask of devoted loyalty.** 

The same causes appear to have had almost simultaneous efiecls 
thfoughottt the whole of the Spanish colonies, although so widely 
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apart, and each in a state of entire ignorance as to what wa9 
going on in the others. The truth is» that the oppression was 
the same in all, and the effects were only modified by the diver- 
sity of temperament on which it acted. Each therefore, indivi-> 
dually, pursued its object, unconnected with the rest; and each 
was obliged to cope singly with whatever force Spain could bring 
to bear against it. Mexico appears to have retained her attach- 
ment nearly to the last; — but she, too, laboured under the ex<- 
citement of the period, and although in some instances peculiarly 
favoured, had enough to complain of, at the time of which we 
have been speaking. Such was the feverish state of Mexico in 
J 808, when Iturrigaray succeeded to the viceroy alty, • The dis- 
tracted situation of Spain produced a burst of loyalty from the 
native Mexicans; and as their interests were supposed to be 
protected by the Viceroy, the Audiencia, regardless of the signs 
of the times, determined to arrest and depose him; a resolution 
which was carried into effect by a number of European Spa- 
niards. Various reasons were assigned for this rash measure; 
but the Creoles considered it rightly as an indication of their 
continued vassalage. This conviction, confirmed by the intem- 
perate conduct of the Spaniards, excited some slight commotions, 
which, though repressed, were only the prelude to a more formi- 
dable explosion. 

Don Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, Parish Priest of Dolores, was 
the first who lighted the train. He had been considerably irritated • 
by the check given by the government to some improvements he 
had introduced in his neighbourhood, and he viewed the nieasures 
of the Spanish party as part of an infamous system of Creole de« 
basement. He is described as a man of considerable reading, 
strong understanding, and great firmness of character. He does 
not, however, appear to have been very circumspect in his pro* 
ceedings, for his schemes became known to the government in 
the city of Mexico, and orders were received by die Intendant, on 
the 13th September, 1810, to arrest him, with Alleode, Aldama, 
and Abasolo — three Creole officers then at Guanaxuato; — in con- 
sequence of its having transpired that it was their intention to 
surprise the whole of the Europeans on the Ist of October, and 
that they had seduced some non-commissioned oificjefs to join 
them. Being apprised of the. intentions of the Intendant, on 
,the 18th September Hidalgo and his confederates, with ten fol- 
lowers, arrested seven Europeans resident in Dolores. This 
trifling success led such numbers to his standard, that, in an 
incredibly short space of time, he took possession of San Felipe 
and San Miguel el Grande; and with the plunder of the Euro- 
peans he satisfied the wants of his tumultuary, followers* He 
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neit smnmoned Riano« the Inteadant in Guanaxuato; but that 
magistrate shut himself up in the public granary, and defended 
it with great vigour until he was killed> when the gate was forced 
and a most merciless carnage made. Mr. Ward mentions that 
he knows an individual (whom we also knew), of whose family 
no less than seventeen perished on that fatal day. It is impos* 
sible to convey a more adequate idea of the ruthless destruction 
effected by the Indians^ than by stating the fact, that although 
the capture was not completed until five o'clock on Friday even- 
ing, not one house belonging to any European was left standing 
on Saturday morning. 

Hidalgo is supposed to have encouraged these atrocities, to 
render the contest one that could never terminate amicably. The 
Viceroy, D. Francisco Xavier Venegas, had been at first disposed 
to treat this insurrection of the natives with contempt; but he 
was soon disabused, and forces were collected from all points to 
put down what he considered an audacious rebellion. While 
these important proceedings were going on, the aid of the spiritual 
arms was also called in, and Hidalgo was excommunicated, both 
by his Diocesan and the Metropolitan. Regardless of these ful* 
minations he proceeded, with a large accession of force, to Valla* 
dolid, where he received fresh reinforcements, and the invaluable 
co-operation of Don Jos6 Maria Morelos, the Priest of Necu- 
petaro, whose talents place him in the first rank of Mexican 
patriots. 

Hidalgo continued his advance to the capital, and overthrew a 
hostile body, in which Iturbide held a command, on the road 
from Toluca. But after advancing within sight of Mexico, he 
retired without an effort. In his retreat he encountered Cal* 
leja, the Spanish general, who had pressed on his rear with a 
considerable regular force. In the plain of Aculco^ on the 7th 
November 1810, Calleja was completely victorious, and Hidalgo 
hastily fell back on Valladolid, while Allende, his second in comr 
mand, took the road to Guanaxuato. On being compelled to 
abandon this town, a series of atrocious murders was commenced 
by the insui|;ents, which led to most terrific retaliation on the part 
of the Spaniards. Two hundred and forty-nine Europeans were 
murdered in cold blood on the very morning that the Spanish 
general entered the town. He immediately issued orders to give 
no quarter ; but he soon retracted them, and eventually contented 
himself with decimating the inhabitants. Hidalgo retired to 
Guadalaxara, where he, too, murdered between seven and eight 
hundred Europeans, with a secrecy that rendered the act more 
revolting. A second battle, at the bridge of Calderon, was 
equally unfortunate for the insurgents with that of Aculco^ 
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although the Indians fought better. The levies were then left 
under the command of a new chief, Don Ignacio Lopez Rayon ; 
and Hidalgo, with his three original colleagues/ determined on 
entering the United States, for the purpose of completing their 
military stores. On the Slst March, 1811, when on the road, 
they were apprehended, through the treachery of a former asso- 
ciate, Don Ignacio Elizondo. Their trial, which was protracted 
till July, terminated in their conviction and subsequent execution. 

Rayon retained his command, and while insurrectionary move- 
ments were making in various quarters, proceeded to establish a 
Junta of Government, which was effected, at Zitacuaro, on die 
10th September, 1811 — witfiin less than twelve months after 
Hidalgo's first rising. This Junta professed a readiness to ac- 
knowledge Ferdinand VII. as their sovereign, provided he would 
establish himself in Mexico ; but thete is reason to believe that 
the professions thus made were " false and hollow." One of the 
most memorable acts of this body was to draw up and transmit 
a manifesto to the Viceroy, containing proposals either for peace 
or war; but it was unavailing, and the capture of Zitacuaro on 
the 2d January, 1812, by General Calleja, then Conde de Cal- 
deron, obliged the members to make a hasty retreat to Soltepec. 

While these proceedings were going on in the north, as has 
been already said, Morelos, the Farish Priest of Necupetaro, 
who had been brooding over the vn*ongs of his country, had 
declared in favour of the insurgents; and in October, 1810^ left 
Valladolid with a commission from Hidalgo as Captain-General 
of the South Western Provinces, for which he set oflF, accompa-* 
nied by a few servants armed with six muskets and some old 
lances. His forces were strengthened by the accession of a body 
of African slaves, and the declaration of two brothers, Jose and 
Antonio Galeana, for the cause of independence. Within a 
month, his small army was increased to a thousand men, with 
whom he had advanced to and invested Acapulco, so long the 
resort of the galleons from Manilla. A victory obtained on his 
way thither, in a night attack, over the Spanish commandant, in- 
spired his raw levies with confidence, and made him master of a 
most seasonable supply of the munitions of war, and of a con- 
siderable sum of money. 

Fresh adherents flocked to his standard ; among whom were 
the two Bravos and the Priest Matamoros, who afterwards made 
a distinguished figure during the short but brilliant career of his 
chief. Success crowned his arms during a succession of engage- 
ments; so that by the month of January, 1812, the insurgents 
had arrived at and captured Tosao, within twenty-five leagues of 
the capital. In another month, the advanced guard arrived at 
Chalco^ di&tant not more than three leagues from it. 
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Ct(l^^TQ\k having been recalled from the north, where he had 
sttCiceeded in riB-eatablishing the Spanish supremacy, prepai:^d to 
attack this fprmidable assailant. Morelos determined t/o en«) 
counter him at a small open town, Cuantla Amilpas, about 
twenty-two leagues from t)ie capi^. Calderon'9 first attack wa$ 
made on the 19th' February, ^nd succes^fnlly repelled; bu( after 
maintaining a gallant though unavailing defence till the 2d May, 
bejiig pj^Bed by fomim apd di^ease^ Morelgs conducted k\^ 
tropj^ in s^iety between the Spanish bat^teneSa and af^r di9«- 
penuag.them, ordered a rendezvous of the whole at Izi^icar; thii 
las^ feat wafi achieved with a loss of qnly seventeen, i^^en — hAU 
unfortunately, in that number was Don ijeonardo Bravo^ whos^ 
fate e]|cited pily for himself, ^vyd admiration of )ihe chivalrp^^ 
gcneipsity of his fio^l the present .General Don I^icojas Bravo. 
According to the UEfua) pra<^tice.at thaj^.time, Don Leonardo wa# 
sentenced to die : his son offered in ei^change for him 300 Spar 
niards, theja his prisoners; his offer was refused, and the unhappy 
parent suffered ,his punishment. jHis son instantly liberatjed his 
capl;ives, for fear he shpii^ld be. tempted to retaliate in the Aanip 
spirit that had inflgenced his enemies. , 

Moreloss haying recr^uited his forces, successively defeated soal^ 
Spanish corps« occupied Tehuacan and Orizava, and by the 
month of Noveinber was on his way to Oaxaca. We have omit- 
ted to state in the proper place, that at the commencement of th^ 
siegB of Cuantla Aniilpas, General Victoria, afterwards first 
President of the Republic — at that time ;[iamed Don Josi Maria 
Fernandez — became known* Hereafter we shall have occasion 
to say something n)ore of him. Morelos, on arriving before the 
xity of Oaxaca, inamediately invested it; and his artillery was 
directed with. great success by Don Manuel Mier y Teraq, 
one of thj9 most able ampng the. native officers^ though 
envy andic^alou^y have hitherto conspired to keep him in the 
shade* Ine capture of the city, which was followed by that 
of ilcapuko, facilitated the formation of a National Congress — 
which was always an object very near to the heart of the .revo* 
lutionary leader. This assemblyi which was coniposed. of the 
members of the Junta of Zitacuaro, the deputies elected in 
Oaxaca, and others selected by thepi to represent the other pro- 
vinces, opened its sittings on the 13th September, 1813, in thie 
town of Chilpanzingo — ^by which title it has been distinguished- 
In two months after the first meeting, the absolute independence 
of Mexico was formally declared. 

While the chief was thus employed^, his lieutenants, Brayo and 
Matamoros, were actively pushing the interests of the cause in 
the eastern provinces; but the former being at last forced to 
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abandon Vera Cruz, rejoined Morelos in C^aca. Matamoros 
too, whose progress had been marked by the most brilliant aac- 
cess, was at last obliged to rejoin his leader, who was then con* 
centrating his forces at Chilpanzingo, in order that he might move 
on Valladolid, where his communications would be fiicilitated 
with the insurgents of the soudi and the interior, among whom 
Guerrero (the president elect) had distinguished himself even at 
that early period. The expedition to Valladolid was most fatal, 
for there Iturbide, afterwards the liberator of his country, was 
stationed, and, after a severe contest, completely routed tiie in- 
surgent army. Morelos retreated to Puruaran, where he was 
agam beaten. Matamoros was taken and shot. After this, the 
bloody system of reprisals was unrelentingly carried on. This 
was llie commencement of a long series of misfortunes to the 
republican cause. Another Bravo and Graleana perished by the 
bands of the executioner; the congress was dispersed; but, un* 
dismayed, re-assembled in the forests of Apatzingan, and sanc- 
tioned the constitution known by die name of their retreat 
Iturbide's activity surprised and nearly annihilated this body. 

Morelos, in attempting a junction with Teran and Guerrero, 
his own force having been reduced to 500 men, was surprised by 
Don Manuel Concha, an active Spanish officer, and after vainly 
seeking death, was taken prisoner. He was brutally used by the 
soldiery, but Concha behaved to him with the kindness due to a 
brave man in adversity. He was conveyed to San Augustin de las 
Cuevas, where he was examined by the Oidor Bataller, who had 
long rendered himself odious to the Creoles, by declaring, that 
^' so long as there was a Manchegan mule or Castilian cobbler 
in New Spain, no Creole was fit to govern it/' With such a 
magistrate little ceremony was used, and Morelos was shot on the 
d2d of December, 1815, dying,- as he had lived, with a most 
dignified firmness. His dying address to his Creator was brief 
and touching. *' Senor, si he obrado bien, tu lo sabes ; y si mal, 
yo mi acojo a tu infinita misericordia.'' (Liord, if I have done 
well, thou knowest it; and if ill, I trust in thy infinite mercy.) 

Morelos had anticipated that the formation of a congress 
would, by forming a point of union, have ensured concert among 
ihe insurjgents scattered over remote parts of the country. And 
he was right, if the congress could have maintained its authority. 
Afker its escape from Iturbide, it was safely conducted by General 
Bravo to Tehuacan, where Teran had bis head-quarters; dis- 
putes between its members, however, so soon began, that that 
officer dissolved it so early as the 15th of December, seven 
days before Morelos's death. Each of the insurgent chiefs now 
acted independently, so that the Vicerpy was enabled to crush 
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Aean raccemvelj; and availing himself of these successes, wiselj 
prodaiaied an amnestj, which was joyfully accepted by many. 
Teran, after a series of brilliant operadpnsi was obliged to avail 
himaelf of this lenity* Rayon was made prisoner as well as 
Bravo* Victoria retired to the mountains, and lived without 
intercourse with human society for eighteen months; and, we 
believe Guerrero alone maintained a small but respectable force 
among the fastnesses of the south. 

The affiurs of the revolution were thus languishing, when the 
gallant Mina landed, on the 15tb of April, 1817, with a small but 
determined band of foreigners to aid the cause of independence* 
The moment was a most unpropitious one, for the only co-ope^ 
ration on which this young hero could calculate was that of a 
few predatory bands that ravaged the country, under chiefs of the 
degraded character of Padre Torres, of whose infamy and atro- 
cities Robinson has given a lively portrait in his account of this 
iU-lated expedition* In addition to thisi Mina was a Spaniard, 
and the Creoles doubted his sincerity in establishing- that inde- 
pendence to which all of them still fondly clung* 

Mina landed with only 359 men and officers, of whom fifty 
under the conunand of Colonel Perry abandoned him shortly 
afterwards* One hundred were left to earrison a small fort at 
Soto de la Marina, under the orders of Major Sarda, while the 
enterprising chief himself determined to make the attempt to 
traverse the continent, in order to effect a junction with one or 
odier of the insurgent corps in the very centre of Mexico* On 
his march he first defeated 400 cavalry, and afterwards a force of 
980 European infantry and 1100 Creole cavalry. His whole 
force in this last action amounted only to 172 men, yet the route 
of the royalists was so complete, that the cavalry were not heard 
of for four days. Marching on^ he effected, on the 2£d of June, 
a junction with an irregular corps* Another victory crowned his 
valour; but it was unfortunate that he seized the properly of the 
Marques Jaral, and that his depot at Soto de la Marina was 
carried by assault* The tide of fortune now turned, failure fol- 
lowed close upon failure, and his followers were reduced, chiefly 
by death, to fifty. With this little corps he attempted to assault 
Guanajnato at night, was unsuccessful, and having been surprised 
at a hacienda, in which he had sought refuge, was taken prisoner^ 
and after the most brutal treatment from Orrantia, the Spanish 
commandant, was shot, in July, 1817, in his twenty-eighth year. 
All the other insurgent chiefs were either destroyed or pardoned 
by July, 1819, except Guerrero, whom we have already men- 
tioned; so that there was the most confident hope among the 
loyalists that the legitimate government, as they deemed it, would 
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be re-eitablished. But this confidence ihoived tlwt the Vioeroy 
Apodaca and his friends were much leas convefsant ivith dbe sub- 
ject than his predecessor the Conde de Caldeixm, who atppcnoB to 
fa)ive watched the progress of revolutionary prncijples with infinite 
acuteness, and to have traced with rare dexterity the secret apiings 
of action that had produced the suceessive convuhions he h»i 
unavailingly essayed to counteract. Apodaca was not, howe^Br, 
altogether wrong; there certainly was a strong presf^ in ^favour 
of the mother country^ and had that been dexterous^ turned to 
account^ it is impossible to say how far the projects of the revo- 
lutionists might not have been counteracted^ possiUy with benefit 
to Mexico. 

We have already seen that by the middle of 1819 the insurgent 
cause was reduced to its lowest ebb. Shortly after this period, 
the decrees of &e Coites arrived respecting the sale of church 
property. Apodaca^ it is said, wished to avert their e'xecution ; 
but having received imperative oiders/he was obliged to enfi>rce 
them. Mr. Ward states, that being deflirous of effecting a conn* 
ter-revolution, he employed Iturbide to show that by* upholdiBg 
the king in opposition to the constitution, religion and «U tliat 
"was valuable would be secured. We have always understood, 
however, that it was with the utmost reluctance Apddaca executed 
the orders, judging very correctly that at the first moment of paci- 
fication it was most imprudent to excite the hostility of the clergy; 
but having no alternative, he obeyed his instructions. To destroy 
the elements of insurrection, he also determined on crushing its 
last resource in Guerrero ; and, we believe, that it was for this 
object, and not for that of overturning the constitution, that Don 
Augustin Iturbide was sent by the Viceroy. Be that as it may, 
Iturbide, probably seeing the road to distinction open, did not attack 
Guerrero ; but, as we have understood, employed himself with 
the Curate of Iguala in drawing up the celebrated Plan of Igmda; 
after which, uniting himself with Guerrero, he proclaimed^ on the 
84th of February, 18^1, the independence of his country. This 
declaration, however, was by no means received, at first, with the 
enthusiasm that might have been anticipated. Apodaca was de- 
posed by the dominant party in Mexico, and Novella, an officer 
of artillery, succeeded to him, but his authority was not generally 
recognised. In the further progress of Iturbide and his army, 
the movements in their support are described as almost simulta- 
neous ; so that by the month of July the whole country (with the 
exception of the capital) had embraced his cause. In this career 
of success he had reached Queretaro, on his way to the capital, 
when the intelligence of the arrival of the constitutional viceroy, 
Don Juan O'Donoju, at Vera Cruz, diverted his progress to 
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Cordova, whither the latter was perniitted to proceed, and thei;p 
the two chiefs, on the 24th of August, 1891, concluded the trea^ 
of Cordova, founded on the Plan of Iguala ; by which it was 
a^eed that the evacuation of the Mexican territory by the Spa- 
nish army should take place, and all the other arrangements in 
the Plan of Iguala should be carried into full effect. As the 
objects proclaimed were the independence of New Spain as a 
separate monarchy, the maintenance of the Catholic religion, and 
the union of all classes, the army, which was to uphold them, was 
denominated the '' Army of the three Guarantees*^ and to it the 
capital was surrendered on the 27th of September, 1821, the 
Viceroy (Novella) and his troops being sent to Havana at the ^ 
cost of Mexico. O'Donoju was associated with Iturbide and 
others in the actual government, which was to await the decision 
of that of Spain. It was also determined to appoint a congress 
to fix Jhe principles of the constitution. At this point the labours 
of Senor Bustamante and his epitomizer terminate. 

The Congress met on the 24th of February, 1822, and the 
discordant elements of which it was composed soon developed 
themselves. The strict adherents to the Plan of Iguala, who 
wished, in conformity to it, to have a constitutional monarchy^ 
with a Bourbon prince at its head, were called " Borbonistas." 
The republican party struggled for a republic, though of what 
kind was undefined; while a third party arose who desired to 
adhere to the plan of Iguala in all thmgs except the selection of 
the monarch, whom they wished to be Iturbide; these were 
termed ** Iturbidistas." Previously, however, to the meeting of 
the Mexican Congress (on the ISth of February) the Spani^ 
Cortes had decreed that the groundwork of all these proceedings 
was null and void — which annihilated the first of the parties 
enumerated, and left the contest between the two last. Violent 
disputes having arisen between the legislative and executive 
bodies, on the subject of money and of a standing army, intrigues 
were set on foot by the adherents of Iturbide, and he was pro- 
claimed Emperor on the 18th of May, 1822, by the non-com- 
missioned officers of the garrison of the capital, under the title 
of Augustin the First. This tumultuary election was sanctioned 
by the congress, and confirmed by the provinces witliout oppo- 
sition. Fresh struggles with the legislature for greater powers 
followed, which were abruptly terminated by the dissolution of 
that body by a military force. A junta of forty-five persons was 
formed by the Emperor out of his most compliant followers. 
Forced loans, and other vexations, excited a fresh insurrection, 
which, diough repressed in the north under Garza, blazed with 
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great fury in Vera Cruz^ whicfa^ under Santana, the governor^ 
had declared in decided opposition to the existing government. 

Echavari, a Spaniard^ high in Iturbide's confidence, was sent 
>vith a considerable force to repress this revolutionary ebullition ; 
but that officer finding that Guadalupe Victoria had joined San- 
tana, and that defection was general, with an apostasy too com- 
mon in Mexican annals, declared, with his whole army, against 
the Emperor, and signed the Convention of Casa Mata. The 
revolt spread rapidly, and finding himself deserted by those who 
had most largely benefited by his elevation, on the 8th of March, 
1823, the latter assembled die original congress and tendered 
his abdication. This was not accepted ; but he was permitted to 
quit the country with his family, with an annual pension of 25,000 
dollars. He was escorted to ihe coast by General Bravo, who 
had been one of his most determined opponents, but was selected 
.by the fallen chief, no doubt from a recollection of the high- 
minded principles of that genuine patriot and gallant man. As 
soon as Iturbide had abandoned the reins of government, a new 
executive was formed with the title of '* Poder Executivo,** con- 
sisting of Victoria, Bravo, and Negrete, whose three deputies, or 
" suplentes," were Guerrero, Michelena, and Dominguez. The 
republican government being thus established, a constitution was 
proclaimed, the different states enacted their local laws and con- 
federated for general objects, and such was the apparent progress 
to a regular form of government, that in October, 1823, die 
British govemmefnt was induced to send out agents to Mexico, 
as well as to all the newly declared independent states. The 
recognition of their independence, and treaties with each of them, 
were the consequence. It has, of late, been the fashion with a 
certain class of politicians to decry these measures, merely be- 
cause they have thought fit to regard them as the individual acts 
of Mr. Canning. The opinion of the inexpediency of maintain- 
ing political relations with the new states is founded in ignorance 
of the subject, and the assertion that they owe their entire exist- 
ence to the late illustrious premier marks a total disregard of 
passing events. The attention of the British government had 
been long and loudly called to the subject by capitalists, who had, 
prior to our sending out missions, embarked large sums in com- 
mercial and mining speculations in the new states. The measure 
had been some time determined on, and Mr. Canning only selected 
the moment of adoption as well as the method of execution. 
Whoever investigates these points (which have now become mat* 
ters of history) will find tliat in all respects the greatest jud^ent 
was displayed, and that our minister was fully justified lu his 
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taanly exnltation at ** having called the Ammcas into existence.*' 
We cannot enter into the narrow views of those who blame the 
measure solely because many speculators have been ruined. The 
fault is their own^ not that of the government. Though advan* 
tages (if any existed) were secured to them, there was no obliga* 
tion to risk any thing. 

But to return ; after the banishment of Iturbide the government 
was occasionally disturbed by tumultuary movements, such as that 
of Lobato in 18^, of Andrade, Quintana, and others in the same 
year^ and by the return of the ex-emperor himself on the 8th 
July, almost immediately after the defeat of his partisans. Just 
named. He was conducted on the l6th of the same month to 
Padilla^in the state of Tamaulipos, identified before the Congress, 
and in three hours afterwards shot. The real story is, we believe, 
little known in Europe. It is this: Garza, whose life had been 
spared by Iturbide, as we have already stated, had been the me* 
chum of communication between him and his friends in the 
Northern States. Whether he had become so with the intent to 
betray him, or was led to do so by the failure of the rising under 
Quintana, we cannot pretend to decide; but thus much appears 
certain, that Beneski, a Polish adventurer, who accompanied 
Iturbide, had conferences with him (Garza,) under some plausi* 
ble pretext. Iturbide landed in disguise, as Garza states in his 
official report, but as we have been assured on good authority, 
on the invitation of that officer to put himself at &e head of the 
troops and lead them to redress the wrongs of his country. That 
Iturbide acted under this conviction is to our minds certain, for 
we are sure, that with his resolution of character be would never 
have submitted to be led to Padilla like a bull to the stake. He 
entered Padilla with the assurance of a victorious chief, but death 
in a few hours dispelled the illusion. Every fact that has come 
to our knowledge respecting his last moments is confirmatory of 
this : and he died as he had lived, bold and undaunted. It is 
impossible to reconcile this atrocious act of the Mexican Autho- 
rities with the commonest principles of justice. It has indeed 
been attempted to defend it, on die ground that as he was out- 
lawed, it was allowable to hunt him down like a wild beast. Let 
us look to facts. On the 28th April, 1824, the Congress, la- 
bouring under the apprehension of his invading the country, pro- 
nounced his outlawry. He sailed from Southampton on the 11 th 
May, so that he could not by any possibility know of the decree, 
and he arrived at Soto de la Marina on the 8th of July, without 
having touched at any place on his voyage. 

In 1827 there were insurrections in various parts of the 
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QorDhf «bd eyen in die c^pilal; The last aad the present jears 
bave been di9tiDgijusbed by the pr9qeediQgs of Bravo, Barragoo, 
Saotaoa* and Gu^rero; the two last have effected an entire revo- 
lution of men, if not of principle^, which, if peace and unanimity 
he not established at home, may soon give place to other chaogea» 
brought into action by the now (we apprehend seriously) threa- 
leoed Spanish invasion from Cuba, at the expense of the Cadiz 
merchants. That the Spanish domination has passed away for 
ever, capnot be soberly doubted ; but with such materials as exist 
m Mexico, any hostile force on the coasts might rekindle furious 
luumosities, that would require the soothing influence of many 
Orears to allay. 

A very few .words may suffice respecting the existing govem- 
msQt of Mexico. As we have already seen, the federal ram of 
l^ublic has been chosen, and the constitution of the United 
States adapted as die model. The legislature consists of a Senate 
and House of Repreaentatives. A president and vice-president are 
elected for four years, and the former is ineligible for re-election 
for four years more. The powers of the president are very consi- 
derable. Provision is made for the exercise of the legislative and 
judicial functions in detail. The government of each state de- 
pends on the particular constitution which it has adopted. This, 
however, must be in conformity with certain general principles 
^-ecognised by the central congress, and must not be in opposition 
to the general cQustitution. For a fuller account of the latter, 
we cannot do betl;er than refer to Mr. Ward's work, which con- 
tains the only details of it we have yet seen, distinct from the 
original constitutions of the several states and the acts of con- 
gress. 

Victoria* and Bravo we^-e the first elected to fill the office of 
prendent and vice-president. The latter was banished last year 
for some revolutionary attempt; Gomez Pedraza was chosen 
to succeed Victoria, and Guerrero to fill the vice-presidential 
i^hair. This was resented by the muleteer chief, and after a severe 
struggle, commienced by that incessant intriguer Santana, Pe- 
draza has been expelled, and Guerrero chosen in his stead. 

* Victoria, wbom we have already mentioned as Don Jos^ Maria FeroaDdes, was 
moch distingnished during the revolutionary contest. He joined Moielos, and after- 
wards, it is said, associated himself with the Condede St Jaso's coachman, who beaded 
a predatory party on the plains of Apan. He was driven from thence, and occupied 
t}ie fastnesses of Vera Cruz, during which he either gained, or fancied he gained, some 
advantages over the royalists on the 12th of December, a day dedicated to Nnestra 
Scfiora de GuadaJupe, the patroness of Mexico, and to commemorate the event, as well as 
to do all honour to the Virgin, lie abandoned his titles, styles, and designation, and 
adopted that of Guadalupe Victoria, honouring the saint, by making the 1«th of De- 
cember his own natal day. Such absurdities excited adminitton in Mexico, and Victoria 
is there deemed a hero. 
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IParty •pint nau iof^md this fans been fostered by the esta- 
blUhment of two masonic lodges ; the first, which is composed of 
the intolerantSy emanated from New York, .a^ its members are 
denominated ** Yorkinos." To this the present president and his 
part^, as well as the North American faction, belpi^. The 
HBiainbenB of the other, consisting of moderate men, opposed to 
the esipulsion of the Spaniards^ are called " Escoceses. ' It has 
been said that since the ascendancy of Guerrero, the aspect of 
affairs has become more settled. This is possible, for Guerrero, 
though a semi^barbarian, is a man of firmness and strong ^aturaI 
talents, and possesses the confidence of the majority, being one 
of themselves. Besides which, his continued hostility to Spain 
throughout the struggle for independence has acquired for him 
the. reputation of its most devoted defender. He is, however, 
grossly ignorant^ incapable, .we believe^ of reading any writing 
but his own gr^Qoage, and excessively obstinate. Every thing 
will depend on the selection of his advisers; if he happen to 
take a right course, his pertinacity will be useful; if, on the 
contrary, be should be wrong, the. mischief will be irreparable. 
The scenes that preceded his election in the capital itself have 
affofded but small hopes of a moderate administration. The 
sacking of the first city in the republic, the butchery of its 
peaceful inhabitants, under the eyes of the then president, and the 
range given to the licentiousness of the military, open but a me- 
lancholy project, and afford but small encoui;agement for the 
realisation of the splendid anticipations which so many have 
entertained. Xict us :hope, however, now tbali personal ambition 
has been gratified, that a sense of the true interests of bis country 
will influence the new, president and direct his councils. 

It was a favounte opinion with many, that it was only necessary 
for Mexico to throw off ^e Spanish yoke, in order that she might 
enter the lists of lu^provement with the United States of America. 
The advocates of this opinion, even to a modified extent, appear to 
have overlooked some most important considerations; on the one 
hand they forget that Mexico was a degraded colony of degraded 
Spain — that its inhabitants were plunged into a state of extreme 
moral darkness— rthat, in fact, they were what Lemaur, the gallant 
defender of San Juan de Ulloa, designated them, " hijos malcriados 
de los malos Espanoles" (ill*bred sons of bad Spaniards); — that, 
on the other hand^ the founders of the United States were English- 
men, who carried the liberal spirit and enlightened institutions of 
their father-land with them across the Atlantic; and that all they 
had to do, after shaking off the yoke of England, was to govern 
themselves in the way best fitted to their local interests. The 
Mexican, however, has had not only to throw off his allegiance 
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to Spain, but to divest himself of all the miserable institutioiis^ 
habits, customs, and propensities entailed upon him by his p»« 
rentage. He has to effect not only a political, but a moral rege- 
neration; and with the most ardent hopes for his success, we 
cannot discard from our minds the impression that such a rege- 
neration can only be the result of time and experience, and not of 
a mere change of name or of master. Society in Mexico is evi- 
dently in a disorganized state at present, and die prosperity of the 
people must necessarily sympathise with it. Agriculture cannot 
be very vigorously 'pursued, while the husbandman is uncertain of 
reaping his harvest in security. Commerce must be limited, so 
long as the wants of the consumer are small, and his means still 
smaller; and the violent expulsion of the most intelligent and 
wealthy individuals in the Republic, although it may gratify vin- 
dictive feelings, must at the same time weaken the con^deuce of 
foreigners in the wisdom of the government, and disincline them to 
expose their property to the risk of similar measures. The physical 
configuration of Mexico also obstructs her rapid progress, aldiough 
^ it affords a strong guarantee of her independence. A nation &r 
behind most of its contemporaries cannot be made sensible of its 
defects without a comparison with others. The great bulk of the 
Mexicans, from the unhealthiness of the coasts, crowd to the cen- 
tral plains, to which the distance precludes few but resident fo- 
reigners from penetrating; hence their intercourse with the natives 
is restricted, and the improvement arising from intercourse and 
collision with them necessarily checked. Added to all these dis- 
advantages, it must be confessed that the course of policy pur- 
sued by the government from the establishment of independence 
up to the present moment, has been, with few exceptions, of a 
kind neither fitted to inspire its own subjects with confidence and 
attachment, nor to command the respect of foreign powers. Un- 
less the present rulers show a determination to use the power 
they have acquired by such doubtful means for purposes of ac- 
knowledged public benefit — for the security of persons and pro- 
perty by a strict administration of justice — for the honest, how- 
ever tardy, fulfilment of engagements for which the national faith 
has been pledged, and for laying the foundation of a system of 
popular education — unless, we say, they do this, their reign, we 
hazard nothing in predicting, will be of very short duration. In 
the hope, however faint, that such may be their dispositions, we 
now close these cursory observations. 
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Abt. VII. — K Odes et Battades, par Victor Hugo. Cinqui^me 

^don. Paris. 1829. £ vols. 8vo. 
12. Les Orientals, par Victor Hugo. Paris. 1829' Svo. 

3. Cromwell, dnane. Par Victor Hugo. Paris. 1828. 8to. 

4. Hand^Islande. Troisiime Edition. Paris. 1829- 4 vols. 12mo. 

5. Bug Jargal. Par I'auteur d'Han d'Islande. Troisiime Edi- 
tion. Paris. 1829. 3 vols. 12nio. 

6» Xje Dernier Jour d*unC<mdamne. Par Victor Hugo. Seconde 

Edition. Paris. 1829. 12ino. 
The opiuon in England that French poetry is not poetry at all, 
that it 18 at its best prose in metre, and at its worst a pompous jingle 
of big but unmeaning words, is so firmly rooted, and national opi* 
nions coikmionly are made of such inveterate stuff, that we fear it 
18 but lost time to inform the mass of our countrymen, that even in 
our sense of the word» the French are beginning to produce poetry 
and poets. Yes ! poetry of the heart, of die imagination — poets of 
profound thought — aspiring, delicate, fanciful— -drawing their 
recollections from remote epochs, gilding the past with the vene- 
rable hues of romantic association, painting the future in the 
brightest colours of hope and tenderness. If we were to say that 
perhaps no poets, even of our country, better underatood the 
delicacy of sentiment — sentiment! the genuine Briton would be 
prepared to exclaim, French sentiment! — and he would consider 
the mere designation of the quarter from whence it came as an all^ 
sufficient argument to prove the hollowness of its pretensions. 
We shall, however, enter into no disquisition on the value of mo- 
dem French poetry in general, beyond giving the more bigoted 
]>ortion of our countrymen notice, that revolutions take place in 
literature as well as in government, and that no class of men is 
more likely to be affected by the fortunes of a country than the 
race of poets, who are the most excitable of good subjects, and 
catch the inspiration of events even before the politicians. It is 
far more likely to conduce to a change of opinion or an abandon- 
ment of prejudice, if we take a French fashionable poet, and show 
by a few examples what he is made of. Our northern contem- 
poraries, we remember, have already preceded us in this task : 
they have already given the English reader to understand that all 
French poetry is not detestabk^ a favourite expression on such 
occasions. To the names of De la Martine and De la Vigne 
we propose to add that of Victor Hugo. 

Victor Hugo is still, we believe, a very young man : he has, 
however, already established a reputation in France, both as a 
novelist and a poet. His works in both kinds have paaied through 
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maoy editions, and have received the stamp of popular approba- 
tion. The BiaM of rising genius in that countrj is enormous : 
Hugo is one who has taken the lead of it, and he may be quoted 
as a standard example both of what are at present* and what will 
probably be for some years to come^ the tone and quality of the 
national sentiments in poetry. 

The poetrj of Hugo has appeared in various forms at various 
times : the reader has now, however, all the trouble of collection 
saved him, by the appearance of a beautiful and complete edi- 
tion, in which he has arranged it in a new order, and pat the 
last hand of the author to many piecea with which time had led 
him to be dissatisfied* The two first volumes are entitled ** Odes 
et Ballades," the third is naned '' Les Orientates ;" over these 
three our approbation is very unequally divided. 

The first volume of Odes is almost entirely poUtical, that is 
to say, each celebrates some national event. It is gen^raU^ 
agreed that this is a most difiicult sUle of composition ; to try it 
is :to enter the lists with Pindar and Horace, and: to tread upon the 
failures of a whole catacomb of extinct poet4aureats and trittn|»lial 
bards. Perhaps, therefore, our small .relish for this portion of 
M. Hugo^s labours may be,'fin9t, our repugnanoe to his subjects 
in particular, and next to the whole clasa of laureate hymns ; for 
we ought to avow in candour, that we have in vain, and in fear 
of gl^at authorities, endeavoured to detect intelligible. matter of 
admiration in the sublime Theban himself, and that we never 
like Horace so little as when :he' sings of Roman lactcHries^ and 
the praises of tm^ial*' conqueiors. M. Hugo is an ardent 
royalist of a dase little understood here. ^ Chateaubriand in his 
earlier works is one of its most brilliant examples : De la 
Mennais is its apostle. Their religion is royalism; <Crod is 
die king of heaven, — the French king for the tijBoe Jieiag is bis 
priest on earth,*— St. Louis is his principal^ saint. Loyally 
and monarchy are passions with ihem ; they invest- them with 
imaginary beauties, tiiey apotheosize their, re^presentatives-*- 
they^o not obey but venerate— rthey are nott8iib)ectB but wor- 
shippers. The principles of Christianity are shown to be the 
foundation of their monarchy, and their monarchy is proved to be 
the firmest support of Christianity. This is not the vulgar respect 
iivhich women and children are said to luMe for kings, it is the 
creation of both a devout and an imaginative mind. The Odes 
on royal subjects are consequently sacred poenMH^they are hymns. 
Chateaubriand was as good a subject of J^apoleon as -he is of 
Charles; and the course of our author^s.own ihfe has been such 
as to prevent us from believing diat with him<this unoOBStitutiMual 
notion of kings^ is anything but the ofepring.of the iaiagtnatiea. 
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It serves, howerer, for a halo to grace that which these sublime 
geniuses think tooordiaary and common-place ; we may further ob- 
serve, that it stands in the ste^d of a far more genuine Christianity, 
which reaches heaven without ascending by a hierarchy whether 
of apotheosized kings or saints. Be this as it may, the loyalty of 
Hugo, as shown in his poems, is of a kind which does not flourisli 
in England, and we shall give some specimens of the exotic. 
Any of the Odes of the first volume will serve our purpose: we 
select that on the death of Louis XVII. with the motto, 

Capet f Lecetoi, 
The ode opens with a description of the entry of this boy's 'soul 
into heaven : *' The golden gates of heaven opened ; its fires 
were unveiled for an mstant, and the luminous phalanxes of the 
elect beheld a youthful soul, surrounded with young angels, ar- 
rive under its starry porticoes.'' '' His blue eye bore the austere 
mark of misfortune ; his fair hair floated over his pallid features, 
and the vii]gins of heaven, singing over him their festival hymns^ 
crowned him with the crown of the Innocents combined with the 
wreath of martyrdom." Now comes a stanza which, profanely 
to our tastes, exhibits the sentiments of this school towards a 
king— not the kins of a constitution, but the god-king of a na- 
tion of slaves and Jesuits. 

" On entendit des voix qui disaient dans la nue : 

' Jeuoe ange, Dieu sourit ^ ta gloire ingenue ; 

Vieas, rentre dans ses bras pour ne plus sortir. 

£t vous, qui du Tres-Haut racontez les louanges, > 
Serapkins, proph^tes^ archanges, 

Courbez vous, c'est un rai — cbantez, c'est un martyr !' ** 

It is true that the unhappy boy asks " where have I reigned 
then?" and he proceeds in a style much more becoming a poor 
mortal than is tiiis address. 

** ' Ou done ai-je regne,' demandait la jeune ombre } 
Je suis prisonnier, je ne suis poiat un roi. 
Hier je m'endonnais an fond d'une tour sombre, 
Ou done ai-je r6gne? Seigneur, dites-le moi. 
Hdas ! men p^re est mort d'une mort bien.3m^ : 
Ses bourreaux, O mon Dieu ! m'ont abreuv6 de fiel, 
Je suis un orpheiio : je viens chercher ma mere, 
Qu'en mes r^ves j'ai voe au cid.'" 

This strain has its beauty, and it would be a pity not to quote 
another stanza in the same spirit of amiable simplicity. 
** * Et ponrtant, ^coutez : bien loin dans ma m4moire, 
J'ai d* heoreox souvenirs avant ces temps d'effroi : 
J'entendis en dormant des bruits confus de gloire, ^ 

Et des peoples joyeux vdllaient autour de moi. 
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Un jour tODt dii^rut dans, qo somtire mysikie, 
Je vis fuir Tavenir a mes destins promis : 
Je n'^tais qu'un enfant, faible, et seul sur la terre, 
H61as ! et j'eus des ennemis !* 

The titles ^lone of these political hymns^ such as the ** Birth of 
the Duke of Bourdeaux/' the " Funeral of Louis XVII." &c., 
will show the writer's loyal iuclioations; but it is only a perusal of 
them that can make the reader understand the extraordinary 
unction with which he treats such topics — ^an unction least to be 
expected from the son of a general of the Revolution and the 
Empire^ himself a quondam page of King Joseph. We are sorry 
for this turn of the poet's enthusiasm, not merely because such 
notions are inconsistent with free and enlightened monarchical 
institutions; but because they shut against the author a inost 
copious source of noble inspiratioQ. To a man who has brought 
himself to regard all dead JBourboos as martyrs and saints, and 
him who reigns as " pretre et roi infaillibie/' necessarily the 
Revolution is nothing but anarchy and atheism — to his mind its 
consequences are deplorable, and the great men developed by it 
are regicides and traitors, or worse, fiut did not the Revolution 
itself force into existence great men and great virtues, as well as 
great crimes? Does not its history disclose energies in France 
which every Frenchman must be proud of? Have not its results 
been charged with blessings for tlie land? Surely then the writer 
who can consent to see nothing in all this but darkness — no 
aeras but the blank years of the reign of Louis XVIIL before he 
came to the throne, or at least, nothing heroic, nothing virtuous, 
but the heroism and virtue of La Vendee — is wilfully blind in his 
character of bard and in his character of citizen — the tool of a 
party, or the victim of a dogma. Napoleon is the only figure 
permitted to show itself in the great chasm between the Revolu- 
tion and the Restoration, and he appears rather in the form of a 
daemon fulfilling his mission as a scourge to the nations, than as a 
great historical character — a wonderful example of human power 
and human weakness. It must, however, be allowed that the dif- 
ferent allusions to Bonaparte are made in the spirit of a poet, 
and that, perhaps, few finer things have been said of him than by 
Victor If ugo. 

*' Qu*il est grand \k surtoat! quand puissance bris^e, 
Des porte-clefs Anglais miserable risee, 
Au sacre du malheur retrempe des droits, 
Tient au bruit de ses pas deux mondes en haleine, 
Et moorant de Texil, g^ne dan^ St. H61ene, 
Manque d'air dans la cage oii Texposent les rois.'* 

The composition of these historical odes extends over a period 
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often years (18l^-^IM8)» and eadi one bears itsdate. The au- 
thor teHs us diat he prefers correcting one wo«k by another to 
effacing or changing the same, and he invites his reader to trace 
the course of his improvement in political as well as poetical 
thinking. The only difference we can detect between the Hugo 
of 1818 and him of 1828, is that be has become somewhat milder 
in bis monarchical devotion, somewhat more disposed to join the 
idea of the eharter with that of king ; while at the same time he 
has made an inconsistent, but a very lively movement towards 
feudalism. It is now a Roi^Chevalier that watches over France: 
it is the relics of the barbaric ages of his country that seem 
Bowentwived with his most loyal recollections; and the scutcheons, 
banners, towens, helmets, tourneys, ^at once. made the pride of 
the land of the Trouver, ;^re represented in his later verses as the 
signals and epibleiPns pf her gro^tness. The direction of French 
literature at this ^lom^nt is decidedly antiquarian; the historians 
and men of l4etters have been zealously labouriujg to restore in 
their pages the spirit of jthe ruder ag/es of French history; and the 
poet U seems has caught the same passion. He and several of 
his brethren are precisely in the position of Thomas Warton 
when he apologized in some beautiful lines for his love of the 
mouldering ruin, and his preferience of the barbaric pomp of tiie 
olden time, as it is affectedly called, before the more .civilized 
pleasures of later times. We might carry the parallel further : it 
is, perhaps, true that the French are about as far advanced in the 
modern school of poetry, absurdly termed the romantic, as the 
English were when tVarton wrote. They have undoubtedly coiq- 
mejacfid writing ballads, which vas one of the signs of those times : 
they may, however, be expected to advance at a much more rapid 
rate; for, little as it might have been anticipated, they are assidu- 
ous students of Wordsworth, and Bj^*ron enjoys a higher reputa- 
tion among them than even in his native land. 

Althoii^ we have freely expressed pur dislike to the outpour* 
ing9 of M« Hugo's political devotion, we are far from denying 
that even these pieces are in many instances written in a strain of 
real, tbouglii ;Enisguided, enthusiasin, and that in tiie midst of an 
exaggeration incidental to the celebration of public events, utianjr 
thoughts of great beauty are to be found. The author closes 
them with an ode which he entities Fin. With consid^able ^^ 
vatioa of manner, he, in this final ode, describes the tfisk be ha4 
performed, and the motives which led him to it. The^ are the 
two first stanzas ; they appear to us dignified and imposing. 

** Aind d*un peaole entkr je feoiUetais llMBtoive! 

Livre fatal de deuil, de grandeur, de victoire, 

VOL; IV. NO. VII. p 
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£t je sentab fr^mir man lathoontemporain^ 
Chaque fois que passut uq grand nom, up grand crime, 
£t que Tune sur Tautre, avec un bruit sublime, 
Retombaient les pages d*airain. 

Fermons le maintenant ce livre formidable. 
Cessons d'interroger ce spbinx inabordable 
Qui le garde en siience, a la fois monstre et dieu ! 
L'enigme qu'ii propose echappe k bien des lyres , 
II n*en ecrit le mot, sur le m>nt des empires, 
Qu'en iettres de sang et de feu/' 

A much pleasanter part of our task awaits us : we take up the 
second volume, which contains the odes of fancy, and the odes of 
personal experience. In this division, and in the manner in 
which the author discusses the arrangements of his poems, the 
reader will detect an imitation of Wordsworth's preface to his 
collected poems. These two divisions of the work, as well as the 
ballads forming the latter portion of the second volume, cannot 
be read without the highest gratification by any one susceptible of 
the pleasures of tfie imagination. There may be failures among 
so numerous a collection; there may be parts of comparative flat- 
ness; there may even be conceits which to some may appear 
cold ; but in general every lover of poetry must dwell with delight 
on the harmony of their tone, calm and peaceful as a summerV 
evening — on the delicate tenderness of the affections they deve- 
lope — on the amiable play of the imagination in which the author 
dresses up the objects of his regard, whether they be simply the 
golden dreams o^ former happiness, or the more real charms of 
existing loveliness. The poet here is in his true character-*-pen- 
sive and wayward, sensitive and contemplative, alive to the bril- 
liancy of the world, easily affected by the recollections of the past, 
desponding for the. future, but showing in his pride and his high- 
mettled fierceness the unbroken spirit Of youth, and in fact 
proving that his melancholy and his sorrow are rather the reaction 
of an over-wrought temperament than the bitterness of the heart, 
torn and bruised by a life of care and sad experience. It would be 
easy to load our pages with proofs of our good opinion; we pre- 
fer, however, to send our readers to the volume. In such pas- 
sages as we shall select for more especial notice, w^ shall be un- 
der another difficulty. In an English Review we know that there 
is an objection to the introduction of a foreign language, even in 
die review of foreign subjects; whereas it frequently happens that 
the idea or the passage in question is clothed with that nicety of 
expression, that it ibay be next to ab im}k>ssibiiity to pYeserve its 
character in ' a translation. Translations in general are a complete 
horius siccus: substance, colour, life and look are absent: there 
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remains the material rubbish to libel the living ' production of 
nature. Allowances must be made in all translations of poetry* 
even the best; and in fact so imperfect are translations in gene- 
ral, that ordinarily speaking that mode of translation is the best 
for which the greatest allowance is made, and where the least 
pretensions are advanced. In the examples we shall give of 
Hugo's poetry, where the beauty is in the style, we shall quote 
the original ; where it is in the idea alone, a rare case, we shall 
tlirow it into plain prose. It is only a poet that can translate a 
poet, and then his work, to speak Hibemice, is very rarely a 
translation at all. Ideas give birth to others in a fertile mind, and 
while the imagination is conceiving the images of others, or 
moulding them in appropriate language, it is not idle in the work 
of proper conception; so that it g^enerally turns out that the poet 
translator, having a natural affection for his own offspring, gives 
us two of his own bantlings for one of the adopted children of his 
original. 

Of the many poems in these volumes of the tender and senti- 
mental class, our favourite is the piece which bc^rs the title of 
** Her Name." It is a most elegant specimen of amorous elo- 
quence. 

** Le parfnm d'an lis pur, I'eclat d'nn anrtole. 
La demi^re nimeur du jour. 

La plainte d'un aini qui 8'a£3ige et console, 

L'adiea myst^rieox de Tbeure qui s'envole, 
Le doux bruit d'un baiser d'amour, 

L'echarpe aux sept couleurs que Torage en la nue 
Laisse^ oomme on trophie, au soleil triomphant, 
L* accent inspii^ d'une voix reconnue, 
Le voMi le plus secret d'une vierge ingenue, 
Le premier rfeve d'un enfaotj 

Le chant d'un cho&ur lointain, le soupir qu*k Taurore 

Rendait le fabuleux Memnon, 
Le murmare d'un son qui tremble et s*6vapore, — 
Tout ce que la pens^e a de plus doux encore, 

O lyre, est moins doux que son nom ! 
Prononce le tout bas, ainsi qu*une pri^re. 
Mais que dans tons nos chants il resonne ^ la fois ! 
Qa*il soit da temple obscur la secrete lumidre ! 
Qu'il soit le mot 8acr6 qu'au fond du sanctuaire 

Redit toujours la m6me voix ! 
O, mes amis ! avant qu*en paroles de flam me. 

Ma muse, egarant son essor, 
Ose aax noms profan68 qu'un vain orgueil proclame, 
M^ler ce chaste nom, que Famour dans mon ame 

A cach6, eomme uu saint tresor, 

p 2 
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n faodra que le chant de mes liymnes fiddles 
Soit comme un de ces chants qu on 6coute k genoox 3 
£^t que i'air soit emu de leurs voix solennellesy 
Comme si secauant ses invisibies oaks, 
Vn ange passait prha de nous*' 

Lord Byron's several stanzas to Thyrzaf which were publiflbed 
at the end of his first part of Childe Harold, are acknowledged as 
like purest as well as the most beautiful of his poems of senti-* 
ment: we suspect they ar6 favourites with M. Hugo* The 
poems here in die same vein are numerous ; one of thern^ entitled 
Jtegret, commences thus — 

'^ Oui> le bonheur bien vke a pa8s6 dans tna vie ! 
On le suit 5 dans ses bras on se livre an soBsmeii. 
Poisy Domme cette vierge aux champs Cretois vavi^ 
On se voit seul a son riveil. 

On le cherche de loin dans raveair immense | 
On lui one : ' oh ! reviens, oompagnon de mes jours/ 
Et le plaisir accourt 3 mats sans remplir labsenoe 
De celui qu*on pleure t^ujours. 

Moiy si I'lmpur plaisir m'offre aa vame flamme, . 
Je lui dind : ' Vai fuis, et respecte mon sort ; 
Le bonheur a laiss6 le regret dans mon ame | 
Mais toiy tu laisses fe remord^*** 

Those who are acquainted with the prose vmtings of our au- 
thor will not be surprised to find, that in verse as well as in prose, 
the grotesque is a style in which he indulges witk pleasure and 
success. The poor and harmless bat would be mightily asto- 
nished to hear itself addressed in the terms of theode from which 
these stanzas are drawn. But this eultivatioB of the antipathies 
is the ground-work of a vastdeal of modern poetry. It at any 
rate gives ample room for die wildest vagaries of the imagination. 

La nuit, quand les demons dansent sous le ciel sombre, 
Tu suis le choeur magique en toumoyant dans Tombre. 
L*hymne infernal t*invite au conseil malfaisant. 
Fnis! car un doux parfiim sort de ces Aeurs nouvelles : 

Fuis ! il faut k tes momes ailes 
L'air. du tombeau natal et la vapenr du sang. 

Qui t'am^ne vers moi ? Viens-tu de ces collines 
Ou la lune s'enfuit sur de blanches ruines ? 
Son front est, comme toi, sombre dans sa p^Jeor. 

Tes yeux dans leur route incertaine 
Ont done suivi les feux de ma lampe lointaine? 
Attir6 par la gloire^ ainsi vient le malheur ! 

Sors-tn de quelque tour qu'habite le Vertige, 
Nain bizarre et crael, qui sur les monts voltige. 
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Prftte awe iea% do maraii leur erraate rougenr^ 

Rit d«us Tair^ des graads pins ceufbe en criaat ki ones, 

£t chaque soir, r6daiit sur le bord des abimes^ 

JeltiB aiix Tavtodn do gouflre un p&le voyageor." 

Tbe batlad called 77le Giant is in such a glorious strain of exag- 
geration, that we have purposely put it into English, in order to 
extend the circle of the amusement it must afford. It is an ad- 
umbration of some popular fines in English on the same subject 
We allude to him 

Who baited his hook with a dragon's tail, 

And sat upon a rock and bobbed for whale. 

" O, warriors ! I w^s born in the land of the Gauls. My ancestors 
bounded over the Rhine as if it had been a rivulet. My mother bathed 
me, in^t as I was, in the snow of tbe Poles, and my father on his 
sturdy shoulders bore my cradle of three great bear-skins. 

** For my father was strong ! He is now bowed down by aee : his 
white hairs fall over his wrinkled brow. He is weak — be is old. His 
end is so near, that he can scarcely tear up an oak to support his trem- 
bling steps. 

"It is I who will replace him ; and I have his javelin, his oxen,, 
his Iran bow, his axes, his collars. I, tbe successor of tbe declining 
old nuin, who can put my feet in the valley while I sit upon tbe hill ; l, 
who with my breath can bend the poplars : 

** I was scarcely grown up, when among the rugged Alps I opened 
my own path fiom rock to rock. My head, like a mountain, would stop 
the clouds, and often watching the flight of the eagles in tbe air, I have 
caught them in my hands. 

" I fought the storm, and my roaring breath would extinguish the 
lightning in its flashing transit ; or, in my moods of merriment, I would 
chase a whale. Tbe ocean before my feet opened its vast plains, and 
my passage troubled the seas more than did the hurricane. 

" I would ramble ', I pursued with unfailing grasp the shark among 
the waves, and in the air the hawk. The bear in my embrace expired 
without a wound, and in the winter I have often broken in their bite tbe 
white teeth of the lynx. 

" These infanifne pleasures have no longer any charms fo^ me. i now 
love war, and its maidy accompaniments. The curses of ^milies in 
tears, camp soldiers bounding in their arms, the cry of alarm, is the 
soond that I love to wake me. 

'* When the flaming onset, rioting in smoke and blood, rolls and con- 
founds an army in its clamorous whirlwinds, I arise, I follow its ruinous 
course, and as a cormorant plunges into the troubled waves, I plunge 
among its battalions. 

'* Like a reaper among the ripe com, I stand upright } I appear above 
tbe broken ranks. Their shouts are lost in the sound of my voice-— 
they are but as a murmur. My unarmed band batters their armour 
better than a knotted oak chosen in tbe forest. 

" I am naked. My sovereign valour laughs at tbe soldiers of iron in 
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yoar peopled camps. I carry to the combat but my ashen spear and 
this light helmet^ which half a score of yoked bulk coold drag with 



" I use no scaling ladders to besiege a castle. I break down the chains 
of their bridges : better than with a battering-ram I crumble theur fragile 
walls. Body to body I wrestle with the towers of their towns 3 with 
their battlements I fill up their moats. 

'* O ! when it shall be my turn to follow my victims, — ^warriors ! 
leave not my remains for the crow. Bury me among lofty mountains^ 
that the stranger, when he looks among their tops, may ask what nioun-« 
tain my tomb is." 

Of the more playful and fanciful pieces, we would point out 
the stanzas on the Sylph, who is petitioning for shelter, like Ade- 
creon's Cupid, and who thus accounts for his light hours : 

Ce soir un couple heureux, d*une voix solennelle, 

Parlait tout has d*amour et de flamme 6temelle j 

J'entendais tout 3 pr^s d'eux je m*6tais arr^te : 

lis ont dans un baiser pris le bout de mon aile, 

Et la nuit est venue avant ma liberty. 

Helas ! il est trop tard pour rentrer dans ma rose ! 

Chatelaine, ouvre-moi, car ma demeure est close* 

Recueille un fils du jour, 6gare ^ans la nuit 3 

Permets, jusqu^k demain, qu'en ton lit je repose } 

Je tiendrai peu de place et ferai pen de bruit. 

The poem on Retirement, which is written in a true Horatian 
spirit, will justify our remarks on the harmonious tone of feeling 
displayed by the majority of the pieces. 

L*borizon de ton ame est plus haut que la terre, 
Mais cherche k ta pens^e un monde harmonieux, 
Ou tout, en Texaltant, charme ton cceur austere, 
Oii des saintes clartes, que nulle'ombre n*attire, 

Le doux reflet suive tes yeux. 
Qa'il soit un frais vallon, ton paisible royaume. 
Oh parmi Teglantier, le saule et le glayeul^ 
. Tu penses voir parfois, errant comme un fant6me, 
Ces magiques palais qui naissent sous le chaume, 

Dans les oeaux contes de raienl. 
Qn*une tour en mine, au flanc de la montagne 
Pende, et jette son ombre aux vagnes d*nn lac d'azur. 
Le soir, qu'un feu de p4tre, au fond de la campagne, 
Comme un ami dont I'oeil de loin nous accompagne, 

Perce le crepuscule obscur. 
Quand, guidant sur le lac deux rames vagabondes, 
Le ciel, dans ce miroir, t*oflfrira ses tableaux, 
Qn'une molle nu6e, en deroulant ses ondes, 
Montre k tes yeux, baiss6s sur les vagues profondes, 

Des flots se jouant dans les flots. 
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Qfie^ TisHaot parfds one ik solitaire, 
Et des bords ombrag^s de feuiiiages mouvans> 
Tu puiss^, saTourant ton exil volontaire^ 
En silence 4pier s'il est quelque mystere 

Dans le bruit des eaux et des vents. 
Qu'k ton reveil joyenx les chants des jeunes m^res 
Tannoncent et Tenfance, et la vie et le jonr. 
Qu'un niisseau passe aupr^ de tes fleurs ^phem^res^ 
Comme entre les doux soins et les tendres cbimc^res 

Passent I'esp^rance et I'amour. 

Qu^il soit dans la contrGe un souvenir fiddle 
De quelque bon seigneur^ de hauteur dei)ourvu^ 
Ami de Tindigence et toujours aini6 d'dle, 
£t que chaque vieillard, le citant pour mod^le^ 
Disc : * Vous ne Tavez pas vu !* " 

The Grandmother is worthy of the author of " We are Seven." 
We are grievously mistaken if Mr. Wordsworth does not rank 
M. Hugo among his ardent admirers. The following are some 
of the stanzas, and they at least contain the story : — 

' Dors-tu } reveille-toi, mfere de notre m^re, 
D'ordinaire en dormant ta boncbe remnait^ 
Car ton sommeil souvent ressemble k ta pri^re ; 
Mais^ ce scAt, on dirait la madone de pierre -, 
Ta levre est immobile et ton souffle est muet. 

Pourquoi courber ton front plus has que de coutume ? 
Quel mal avons-nous fait^ pour ne plus nous ch^rlr ? 
Vois, la lampe p^it^ Titre scintille et fume ; 
Si tu ne paries bas, le feu qui se consume, 
£t la lampe et nous deux, nous aliens tons mourir ! 
, •« • « * * 

Donne-nous done tes mains dans nos mains recbauffees, 
Chante-nous quelque cbant de pauvre troubadour ; 
Dis-nous ces chevaliers qui, servis par les f^es. 
Pour bouquets ^ leur dame apportaient des tropb6es, 
£t dont le cri de guerre 6tait un nom d*amour. 

• • * • • 

Ou montre-nous ta Bible et les belles images, 
Le ciel d'or, les saints bleus, les saintes k genoux, 
L'Enfant-Jesus, la creche, et le bceuf, et les pages, 
Un pen de ce latin qui parle k Dieu de nous. 

* ♦ * • * * 

Dieu ! que tes bras sont froids ! rouvre les yeux. Nagu^re 
Tu nous parlais d'un monde oh nous menent nos pas, 
Et de del, et de tombe, et de vie 6ph^m^re } 
Tu parlais de la mort^dis nous, 6 notre m^ ! 
Qu'est-ce done que la mort } Tu ne nous reponds pas !* 
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Lenr gemissante voix loDgleBVps M i^i^tidt tenkii 
La jeuoe aube parat saoft retettter 1 aitole^ 
La clocbe frappa Tair de fts filii^bNIi eodpfti 
Et le soir^ ud pa88a*t> par la (kitte eittrWt«ne> 
Vit, devant le eaitit Kvre el k eoacbe diierttty 
Lea deux petiu enfaiia qui piiaieat ^ gieaaux." 

The Orient ales form a separate vclukne of poelilB. iThey are 
dedicated, as the name implies, to fiiist^nl Subjects, dlnd tare treated 
in somewhat of an Eastern spirit ; at least as Jfar as gaiety and 
lightness of heart are peculiar to the East. The shepherd in the 
Arcadia is said to pipe as if he would bever grow old ; it is the 
character of such Eastern writings as we are acquainted with, that 
their poets sing as if death had no terrors^ and as if men had no 
souls. This species of reckless hilarity is conspicuous in the 
Orieritales of M. Hugo, though on the whole we think he has 
rather hit the tone of Moorish song thftn that of the genuine East. 
The cause of Greece is a source of inspinitioa to Frenchmen : in 
ao country has so much popular feeling been exciied for that un* 
happy country; Byron is immortaliz^ ia Paris, ^riiaps eten 
more for his supposed sacrifices to Greek liberty, than as a poet 
of stupendous talents. We must not therefore be astonbhed to 
find a considerable part of the Orienialet oecujned by Greek 
topics, and the refiecdon of Lord Byton's {geniua apon them. 
Canaris, the captain of the fireship, is gieneralfy tlie poet's hero : 
he celebrates his exploits repeatedly, and on occasion of a false ru- 
mour of his death, he writes the singular piece called Lei TSies du 
SeraiL Three heads find themselves •perched tipba the wall of 
the seraglio; each successively opelis bis moatb aari utters his 
sentiments ia a style of becoming dignity. Before diey speak, 
however, a description is given of the scene : it begins with a 
general view of Stembou). 

** Le dAme obscur des naks, 8em6 d'a^tres sans nooibre, 
Se mii^t duis la mer resplendissante et sombre j 
La riante Staroboul, le front d^'ombres voil^^ 
Semblait, coucbee au bord du golfe qui Ilnonde, 
Entre les feux du ciel et les rdBets de I'onde, 
Dormir dans un globe ^toil6.'* &c. &c. 

Arriving at the seraglio, die qaiet and .peaeefol tone of the 
piece changes, 

f* Le serail ! . . . Cette nuit 11 tressullic de joie. 
Am son des gais tambours^ sar des tapis de soie, 
Les soltanes dansaient sods son IsaAfbrn Bacr6 ; 
Et, tel qi]*un voi oovvert de ses jeyHax de i%Se, 
Superbe^ H se montrait aux enfans da prophi^te, 
De six mille t^tes pari! 
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C€8 (Ates ooiutMiiMwnt^ str 1m orinefax nttg^i 
Les terranei de roseet de jauoiot en fleor, 
Triste oomme un ami^ comlne lui coosoIaQie^ 
La lane, astre des morU, snr leur pAIetir saDgtante 
Bipandait sa doace pAleur.'* 

Three of these heads are distio^uished above the rest by their 
poBitioo f the first is that of Canans, who, in a voice like the sound 

**Dm y^m q^ sVndori dans les bois/ 
thus open»— 

" Oft sais-ie ? men brulot ! k la Voile ! h la rame ! 
Fibres, Missoloiigbl JfumaDte uous reclame/'— 

And he continues to dream aloud of battle and victory till distant 
voices recall him to a sense of the position of the remainder of 
hb person and the disaj^eeabie elevation ol his cerebral organs — 
** Qu'entends-je an loin ? des cfaeMrs . . . sont-ce des Vtfbt de femmes ? 
Des chants nunrlDiif^s par des imes ? 
Ces concerts ! « >. v suis«^ aiu ciel >— Da sang • « • c'eaft k soaii !** 
The head of Botzaris Aen takes up the stndn. 

** Oaiy Canarisy ta vols le serail et ma tite 
Arrach^ an cercueil pour omer cette Ate. 
Les Tares mont ponrsuivi sous mon tombeau glac6. 
Vols 1 ces 08 dessech^ sent lear depouille opime : 
Voil^ de Botzaris ce qu*au sultan sublime 
Le ver d« s^palcre a laiss^ !** 

He gives the history, of the spoliatiea of bis own tomb at the 
storming of Missolonghi; after which the third bead — that of 
Joseph, the Bishop of Rognous, who was killed, when ibat place 
was taken, fighting as a common soldier — tells his story, and 
concludes this extraordinary trio with a denunciation of the in-- 
fide! Turk. 

Le Feu du Ciel is another singular poem. The cloud charged 
with pestilential fire passes along the sky under celestial guidance : 
it stops over each region over which it arrives : a general sketch 
is given of its appearance — a sort of lurd^s-eye view — at the end 
of which a voice from the clouds demands whether it is here the 
vengeance is to fall? — the answer is negatived uotil the laud of 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah comes into view. 

" C'est alors que nassa le nuage aoirci, 
£t que la Toix aen haat loi cria : — c*ed id /** 

Some of these passing sketches — the plan of which, not to be 
pr o faaae, reminded us of that ingenoous device of the pantomimes < 
m wfaicb the tour of Europe is perfomed by p«r»0D8 sitting in 
the pit — are executed with considerable vigour. Sodom and 
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Gomorrah are painted widi a grandeur aiid -magnifieence wordiy 
of Martin himself. How near the resemblance may be to those 
unhappy cities, we cannot say, and for this reason we prefer 
giving, by way of specimen, a portion of the view of £gypt> 
which may be verified. 

'' L'Egypte !— Elle 6talait, Unite blonde d'^pis, 
Ses champs, bariol^s comme un riche tapis, 

Plaines que des plaines prolongent ; 
L'eau vaste et froide an nord, au sud le sable atdent 
Se dispotent I'Egypte: elle rit cependant 

Entre ces deux mers qui la rongent. 
Trois moots bdtis par Fhomme au loin per9aient les cieux 
D'un triple angle de marbre, et d^robaient aux yeux 

LeuTs bases de cendre inond^es ; 
Et de leur faite aigu iusqu'aux sables dor6s, 
Allaient s'elargissant leurs monstmeox d^grib, 

Faits pour des pas de six coud6es. 
Un sphinx de granit rose, un dieu de marine vert, 
Les gardaient, sans qu'il fHi vent de flamme au desert 

Qui leur fit baisser la paupi^re. 
Des vaisseaux au flaoc large entraient dans un grand port. 
Une ville geante, assise sur le bord, 

Baignait dans Teau ses pieds de pierre. 
On entendait mugir le semoun meurtrier, 
Et sur les cailloux blancs les ^cailles crier 

Sous le ventre des crocodiles. 
Les obMisques gris s'^lancaient d un seul jet. 
Comme un peau de tigre, au ooucbant s*allongeait 
Le Nil jaune, tachet6 d'lles." 

The Favourite Sultana is a very pretty poem, and we ought in 
justice to quote it as a true specimen of the Orientales, which 
neither the Three Heads of the Seraglio nor the Fire from Hea- 
ven can be said to be; it is, however, too long for that purpose; 
— we recommend it to English versifiers who can catch its spirit. 
It turns upon the cruel caprices of a favourite Jewess, who chose 
to prove her power over the sultan, by inducing him to sacrifice 
the lives of ner rivals. He is introduced asking her complain- 
ingly— 

*' N*ai-je pas pour toi, belle Juive, 

Assez depeupl6 men s^rail } 

Souffre qu'enfin le reste vive : 

Faut*il qu*nn coup de hacbe suive 

Chaque coup de ton eventail ?" 

He dreads to find her in a complacent mood,, lest she should be 
preparing to beg that one of his ladies should be packed up in a 
sack/ and disposed of. 
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'' Qiimd k ce penser tu t*ftrr^es 
Tu vien9 plus tendre h mes g:eDoax ; 
ToQJours je comprends dans ks f^Ces 
Que tu Tas demaoder des t^tes 
Quand ton regard devient plus doux. 

He finishes his persuasive against the punishment of death for 
rival beauties by saying, in a tone of complimentary expostula- 
tioa which we fear the gentle Jewess did not deserve — 

'* N*appelle done plus la temp^te^ 
Frincesse, sur ces humbles flears ; 
Jouis en paix de ta conqu^te, 
Et n*exige pas qu*ane tete 
Tombe avec chacun de tes pleurs ! 

'' Ne songe plus qu aux frais platanes, 
Au bain m616 d ambre et de nard^ 
Au golfe oii glissent les tartanes . . . 
II faut au sultan des sultaues 3 
II faut des perles au poiguard !*' 

The 'claims of Hugo as a romancer will be more easily ad* 
mitted than as a poet :— whether it be that the standard is higher, 
or that the readers and judges of poetry are more fastidious than 
the admirers of the romance or novel — the modern epopcea. 
His productions in this branch possess those striking features 
which arrest the attention of the most regardless persons; while 
the more cautious examiner cannot fail to detect the evidences of 
a powerful imagination. He forsakes the beaten path, and adds 
the charm of novelty to the attractions of moving accidents, ex- 
traordinary character, and vividly described scenery. The English 
writer to whom we should most unreluctantly compare the author 
of Hand'Islande, is Maturin; — this would be but slender jus- 
tice, however; for with Maturin's power of working upon the 
passion of fear, and of conceiving situations of great horror, he 
possesses a taste and a knowledge of art which save him from 
overstepping the mark, and, consequently, producing sensations 
of a nature entireljr opposed to those intended. The scene of 
Han d'Islande lies in Norway. The hero, who gives his name 
to the novel, is an indescribable animal, who, though of human 
descent, has much more in common with the brute creation than 
his fellow men. Violence gave him birth, and violence marks 
the whole of his career. His formidable strength is matured by 
the rudeness of his life — and nature seems to have hesitated while 
forming him between the monster and the man. He dwells in 
caves-; his person is covered with hair; his nails are hooked like 
those of a bird of prey; his wrath is signified by a roar; his diet 
is salt*water of the sea mixed with the blood of his victims, and he 
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takes this delicate food in a vessel formed of a human skull. As- 
sassination is his principal pastime ; be appears to have pursued 
it without object for a time, but the accidental death of his son (for 
the creature has propagated his race, by an imitation of the con- 
duct of Pluto towards the lady gathering flowers in the valley of 
£nna) leads him to prosecute murder from motives of a capricious 
vd^ance. The monster's strength in mastering his victims, his 
facility of escape, and his reappearance at various and distant 
points, give a character of marvellpusness to his exploits; — his 
natural gifts are of a complexion to bestow on it still further cur- 
rency; and rumour, by exaggeration and invention, at length 
succeeds in filling the whole country with the ifearful name of 
Han d'islande. The contrivaaee of the Author mixes up this 
extraordinary bandit in a popular insurrection, and by connecting 
him with th^ persons concerned, whether in fomenting or sup- 
pressing it, succeeds in finding him sufficient food for his san- 
guinary appetite. Now, although Han d'Islande is the most 
conspicuous personage in his own novel, he is neither the cha- 
racter which produced the greatest impression on our mjnds, nor 
that which b most significant of the author's talents. The most 
original, and the happiest of his conceptions — if such epi&ets 
can be applied to such lugubrious subjects — are th,e characters of 
Spiagudry, the guardian of the Spladgest (or Morgue) at Dron<- 
theim,.and that of Orugix, the state executioner, "^lien such 
personages are selected for praise, the reader will not be at a loss 
to understand the complexion of the whole romance. The char<p 
nel-house, the gibbet, the miner's den, and the robber's cave, are 
in fact its grand scenes; but let it not be supposed that they are 
drawn wim the rude hand of our Leadenhall Street manufac- 
turers of the Black Assassins and Fatal Forests of the marble 
cover. The author has, indeed, pursued humanity to its last 
retreats — ^but it is still humanity; and the reader will 'tremble as 
he follows him from the sympathy of a common nature. We 
have as little taste as any body for mere fee-faw-fum histories, 
but that author is nevertheless deserving of thanks who shows us 
the rare and more remote combinations of mortal experience. 
The character of Spiagudry, the naturalist and charnel-house 
keeper, is one of the most perfect and consistent characters ever 
drawn ; and the interest he excites can be likened to nothing else, 
in our ima^nations, than the grinning convulsions of one of hb 
own galvanized subjects — he would be laughable if he were not 
horrible. All our readers will remember die jocularity of Petit 
Andr6, in Quentin Durward, the provost marshal's deputy, who 
used to caress the wretched subject of his care, and love him for 
the pleasure he afibrded him by faUing into his bands; they will 
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therefore be able to form some notion of Omgix. The finisher 
of the law every where, but more particularly in Norway, is 
baniBfaed from all human sympathy; his dwelling is accursed, 
and the very sight of him fills the breast with disgust and horror. 
The king and the executioner are the two extremes of society ; 
botb at an interval from the mean — the one for honour, the 
other for disgrace* In Norway the distinction is made more 
plata> for they.give robes of scarlet not only to die first magii»- 
trate of the state, but to the lowest executive minister of the 
reahn. Oru^x wore the king's livery of red. He was well 
aware that his touch was defilement, and he hated his kind in 
return: one must love something — so he loved his profession. 
He bandied a halter as a soldier his sword, or a lawyer his brief; 
be was proud of being necessary to the well-being of jhe state ; he 
looked on every one widi an eye to his figure for the gallows ; he 
played vnAx his pincers, his branding irons, and the instruments 
oftorture> with the luxurious feeling of conscious power. He 
was debarred from giving pleasure, but he was authorized to give 
pain ;-^he did not stand for nolbing in the world, which is the 
most mortifying reflection for an ambitious character. The relish 
for the trade of a hangman is perhaps as inverted a taste as human 
nature ever enjoyed ; nevertheless, we recognise the truth of the 
pfinciples on which the phenomenon is founded. It will be sus« 
pected that the professional ardour of this person is carried to 
a grievous length, when we record that he is made to hang his 
own brother with most especial satisfaction. Kindly feelings had 
long been dead in him; — ^this brother, Musdoemon is his name, 
was not a person to relume them; he is perhaps a blacker villain 
than his brother, who, after all, only gives the pain accorded by 
law; and, worse than any moral imperfection in the eyes of 
Oragix, this very brother, by an exertion of power when he hap^ 
pened to be in a kind of under authority a« secretary to the 
Premier, had prevented him, with the view of removing a relative 
one does not like to own, from becoming the royal executioner 
of the capital of the kingdon^ — for Orugix, it must be told, 
is only a provincial operator. This stoppage in his career to 
bad eminence was never forgiven; and th^ recollection of it gave 
a peculiar sweetness to the secret execution of Musdoemon, hit 
brother, far beyond the ordinary entertainment afforded him by 
the scaffold. We fear tiiat we but veiy imperfectiy transfer onr 
impressions of this strange character, and we will therefore quote, 
for the better understanding of it, a scene in which he performs a 
|>rincipal part, and in which all the personages we have men- 
tioned happen to meet. 
At the Spladgest, the son of Han d'Islande, who lias been 
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drowned, is ^exposed under die guardianship of Spiagudry ; Han 
d'Islande pays the keeper a visit in order to bear off the skull for 
a drinking-horn. Spiagudry in vain resists his formidable visitor; 
they are, however, interrupted in the act of severing the head 
from the body, but not before the corpse has been mutilated. The 
mangling of a corpse under these circumstances is considered a 
sacrilege by the law of Norway, and punished with death. The 
guardian of the Spladg^st i^ compelled to. fly ; he is accompanied 
m his flight by the person who had interrupted the operation^ 
Ordener, the son of the viceroy, mcognitp, whose object it is to 
encounter Han d'Islande. Spiagudry consents to be his guide 
for a reward, and he takes the opportunity of gratifying a three- 
fold passion — escapmg his doom, pocketing cash, and botanising 
in the mountains. A storm overtakes the travellers, and they put 
iuto a lonely habitation on the road, which, most unluckily for 
Spiagudry, turns out to be the dwelling of the executioner Orugix, 
the very man from whose fatal hands he had fled. The disgitise 
of Spiagudry is, however, so complete a metamorphose, that be 
escapes undetected, by Orugix at least. The place is called the 
Cursed Tower, and appears to have been the remaining part of 
an extensive building, at the aera of the history in ruins. The 
wife of the executioner admits them with difficulty, as her good 
man is not at home ; but the violence of the storm induces them to 
press an entrance, in spite of several suspicious circumstances, 
which might have repelled them under a less urgent necessity. 
They had, in fact, been left, for a short time, by the woman 
who admitted them in an outer apartment, where they detected a 
complete gibbet, pillory, pincers, and a whole stock of murderous 
apparatus, such as axes, knives, clubs, &c. 

** The great red woman le-appeared, and taking up the iron lamp, 
made a sign to the travellers to follow her. They ascended, with cau- 
tious step, the narrow and ruinous staircase pierced in the massive wall 
of the tower. At every loop-hole a gust of wind and rain menaced the 
trembling flame of the lamp, which their hostess protected by the shade 
of her long and bony bands. After stumbling more than once over the 
loose stones of the staircase, which the imagination of the older travel- 
ler took for human bones scattered on the steps, they arrived at the first 
story of the building; it was a large round room like that on the ground 
floor. In the middle, according to the old gotbic plan, a great fire burnt 
on the hearth, the smoke from which escaped by an opening in the nx>f, 
not without increasing very sensibly the thickness of the atmosphere : 
it was this light which, shining through the interstices of the building, 
had directed the route of the travellers to the Tower for a considerable 
distance. A spit turned round before it 3 it was laden with a consider- 
able portion of meat still untouched by the fire. A large table was 
placed at some distance from the hearth, and here the woman invited 
the strangers to sit down. 
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^ ' StrftDgen,' mad she, in placiog the kmp before them, ' sup^r will 
9CM>n be ready, and my husband will arriye before long, for fear the spiiit 
of midnight should whip him up as he sweeps past the Cursed Tower.* 

'* Then, and not till then, was Ordener (for the reader has divined that 
it was he and Benignus Spiagudry) in a situation to observe the extra- 
ordinary disguise for which the latter had exhausted all the resources of 
his imagination, stimulated by the apprehension of being recognised and 
taken. The poor fugitive guardian of the Spladgest bad exchanged bis 
dress of rein-deer leather for a complete suit of black, long since left at 
the Spladgest by a celebrated grammarian of Drontheim, who had 
drowned himself in despair from not being able to discover why Jupitec 
made Jovis in the genitive. His sabots of hazel had been superseded by 
the jack-boots of a postilion who had been killed by his own booses ; in 
these the feet of the guardian were so entirely at liberty that it was only 
with the assistance of half a bottle of htfy tibat he was ahle (o walk at 
all. The stupendous perruque of a young and elegant French traveller 
who had been assassinated by highwaymen at the gates of Dronthetm, 
concealed his baldness, and floated over his sharp and crooked shoulders. 
One of his eyes was covered with a plaster, and, thanks to a pot of 
rouge he had found in the pockets of an old woman who had died for 
love, his pale and hollow cheeks were clothed in unwonted vermilion ; 
a charm in which the rain had caused his chin to partake. Before he 
seated himself, he carefully placed under him the packet whidb he car- 
ried on his back, and wrapped himself about in his old mantle 5 while 
he himself engrossed the entire attention of his companion, his own was 
wholly concentrated on the roast meat which the hostess was tending, 
and at which he glanced from time to time with looks of anxiety and 
horror. Broken sentences, such as * human flesh ! horrendas epulas ! 
Anthropophagi ! Supper of Moloch ! Nee pueros coram popuh Medea 
trucidet. Where are we ? Atreus .... Dmidess. IrmensuL The 
devil has struck Lycaon.' 

'* At last he cried out — 

" ' Just heaven ! God have merey ! — ^I perceive a tail/ 

*' Ordener, who, having watched and listened to him attentively, had 
neariy fdlowed the train of his ideas, could with difficulty retrain from: 
laughing, observed, * there is nothing so certain in the tail 5 it may be 
k quarter of the devil.' 

" Spiagndrv heard not the joke ; his attention was fixed upon the 
tower part of the room. He started, and inclining to Ordener, he 
whispered in his ear — 

" ' Master, look there at the further end, on that heap of straw in the 
ihade.' 

•" Well r said Ordener. 

*' * Three naked and motionless bodies — three corpses of infisnts.' 

*' ' Somebody knocks at the door,' cried the red woman, bending over 
the fire. 

** A knocking, louder and louder, was in fact heard in the intervals of 
the storm. ' It is Nychol at last,' said the woman, and taking the 
lamp, descended precipitately." r 
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It wM not N jchoL but two ^>ilier irw^Um;. vMo 4m storm 
Itod driven in for shelter; .the. one wet. a miniater^ and the other 
apparently a hermit. The author does not inform us at the time, 
but we have no reason for eoncealing that the latter is Han 
d'Islande in disguise. Nether shall we occupy any farther 
space in relating what passes before the arrival of Nycfaol 
bioiselfy with whom our business chiefly lies. Another knocking 
is heard^ and Nychol appear^. 

'' ^ Nychol,' answered his wife to something that had paMd w tha 
stairs, ' 1 could not help • • . •' 

- '« * And wha* matters tke strangers being here, prof ided Ibey pfry — 
BK>ney is jmt as good got by hafhoaring a trnvaUar as Peking » high-* 



' Tbefenon mho ipoke stopped H the thrediold of the apartment, 
where the fear sftrangm ooold contemplato him at tbeir easft He was 
a aaan of colossal promirtions, dressed, like his wife» in scarlet teige^ 
His enormous head looked as if it was inunediately pls«ed upon hb gross 
shoakfen, whieh oontcasted strikingly with the long and bony o#d( of 
his gtacioas spouse. His boow was low, his noae flat, his eyebiowf 
were thick, and underneath hb eyes a deep line of purple, in the centre 
of which the eyts themselves gUstened like fire in the midst of Uood, 
The lower part of hb face was oocopied by a tremendous month, the 
lips of which, eterasUy separated by a hideous grin, looked like the Mack 
edges of an incnrsUe wound* Two tofts of grisly whiskers bangiDg 
frmn his eheeks opon hb neck, gave hb face, viewed in front, the ap- 
pearance of a perfect square. He was surmoonted with a large bat of 
fidt, down whieh the rain nn in sftresDis, and die brim of whi^h hb 
hand had never approached in sign of mspect for the straogers* 
RS he saa ~ ' 



'^ As aeon as he saw him, Benignas Spiagadry altered a cvy of 
affright, and the Lutheran minister turned away, strock with horror and 
surprise, whibt the master of the house, who noogpi»c4 bim# addf^pssed 
himself to him :-*» 

. ^'^ Whstyouherel fiirHiaister; in trodi Idtd not espeet tbeftnof 
seeing you again to«day, with your lamentable face sod yenr look of 
dbmay/ 

** The priest repressed his first movement of repugnanees his features 
became gprase and serene. 

" * But I, my son, welcome the chanee that has led the aastorto a 
strayed sheep, that without doubt the sheep may be brought oa^ to iU 
feid.' 

*' * Ah, by the gallows of Haman,' replied the other, bnrstiilg into 
laughter, ' this is the first time I was ever compared' to a sheq>: believe 
me, fether, if you woold flatter the vultore, doo*t csU him pigeon.' 

*' ' He by whose power the vulture becomes a dove, my son, flatters 
not. You think that I fear you, and I only pity you/ 

** * You must have then good store of pity, master ; far I sboiiid have 
thought you had exhausted it all on the ^oor devil, to whom you showed 
the cross to-day to keep my gibbet oat of sight*' 
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-** ^:ThlitttBfbrtaQatfe man was len to b» T&tied tban yim aie, for lie 
wtt^ and .yett iuigked. Happy is he who aduMiwledlges at ibe moodenfe' 
of .otpiation tibat the haad o£ mate tsiess powerfol tbaa Iha word of God 2' 

'* * Well saJ4' criedlbe hds^ wi^ an iiODkal laugh. ' Happy he who 
we^ 1 Beiides^ our mao of fthis^momrog had coaxmitted no crisie be* ' 
yond that of loving his majesty so wdl that he would take his likeness hi- 
mctll. The kidg was not behindhand in gtatitnde, for be made hitn a 
present of a fine knot of hempen cord, which, he it known to all men» he' 
was this. day invested with in the market-place of Skongen> by me. 
Grand Chancellor of the Older of the Gallows, assisted by the gentle- 
man here present, chaplain of the same.* 

*' * Wretch, desist, interrupted the priest. * How he who chastises' 
fbrttcts the chastisemaitl Listen to the thunder.' 

^ * Well, what is thunder ?— the devil's laugh.' 

" ' Grear God ! he is just come £fom death, and be blaapbemes i' 

*f ' Peace, old fool,' cried the host, in a half-angry voice which made 
all ring; ' and if you cannot curse the angel of darkness, who twice 
hrooght us together under the same roof in twelve hours, imitate the 
silence of this hermit here, who holds his tongue. — I thank you, bro-. 
ther hermit, for the benediction you give every morning as I se^ you on 
the ton of the hill, to the Cursed Tower ; but bow is it the hermit of Lyn- 
rasa always looked fo me tall, and this black beard looked white ? You 
are the hermit of Lynrass, are. you not ) the only hermit in all the. pro- 
vinee.' 

" ' 1 am in truth the only one,* said the hermit, in a low dull voiqe. . ^ 

** * We are then,' said the other, ' the two solitaries of the country. — 
HoIa! Bechlie^ get on with that quarter of lamb, for I am hungry. I 
have been detained at the village of Burlock by tbrt accursed Doctor 
Manryll, who would not give me more than twelve ascalins for the 
body, when they give forty to that infernal keeper of the Spladgest at 
Drontheim. — Hey! what is the matter with the gentleman in the wig! 
are yon going to tumble backwards? — Apropos! Bechlie^ have you 
finished the skeleton of the prisoner Orgivius, the famous magician 2 He 
is wanted at the Bergben Museum. Did you send one of tho^ young 
cobs to Loevig, to ask him for what he owes me? — four double crowns 
for boiling one sorcerer and two alchymists, and for taking down the 
chains from the beams in his justice-room, which they disfigured 3 be- 
sides twenty ascalins for hanging that Jew my lord the bishop corn-* 
plained of, and also a crown for a new arm to the city gibbet.' 

*' • The money is still with the syndic,' said the woman in a vinegar 
tone, ' because the boy who went for it forgot to take the wooden spoon 
to receive it in, and none of the judge's servants would put it into the 
lad's own hand.* 

** The man knit his brow. 

'• ' Oh that their necks would only fall into my hands ! they would 
sec whether I wanted a vraoden spoon to toUch them. We must, how- 
ever, keep terms with the syndic ; it was he who rejected the petition of 
the robber Ivar, who complainend of the question being inflicted^ not 
by an oflicial torturer, but by me, ^eging that not being sentenced, be 
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WW aM tIfttiMm to be defiM. By the way, wife, do iMl let HiCm 
diiUien play with my pincers and nippers-^tliey have spoilt all my in- 
stallments? I oodd not get on at all to-day. — Wliere are they, the licde 
monsters?' condnned die bost> as he approached the heap of straw where 
Spiagodry imagined he bad seen three corpses j-?^* There Uiey aie> ftnt 
asleep, in spite of the news— the carrion !' 

*' ' It is Njfckol Omgixi' whimpered Spiagudry to his oompailioB, 
'the hangman of Diontheim/ " 

We cannot afford to present to our readers the edifying con- 
versation which passed at the supper-table of these worthies } we 
wilU however^ continue the pleasant remarks of Nychol himself, 
who growing talkative under the inspiring iqfluence of good cheer 
and good company* ^ives an account of the manner in which his 
ambiiious prospiects' in' life have been noluckily citMsed* 

" '. Tes, gentlemen/ continued Ohigist, without regarding what this 
old madman says, (Spiagudry in bis rear bad been paying some extra- 
vagant compliments to the bangman,) ' it is tme that I have been stopped 
in my career. I am at this moment but a petty provincial executioner. 
I ought to have cut as brilliant a figure as Stillson Dickey, the famous 
executioner of Muscovv. Would you believe that I am the man who 
was appointed^ four-and-twenty years ago, to execute Scbumacker ?' 

" ' Scbumacker^ Count of Griffenfeld ! ' exclaimed Ordener. 

** * Ah ! you are astonished, Signor Silent. . It is, however, true—* 
that same Scbumacker whom an odd chance puts again under my hands, 
in case it should please the king to raise the reprieve. Let us finish the 
jug, gentlemen, and I will tell you bow it has happened, after com- 
inencing with so much eclat, that 1 finish so lamely, in 1676 I was the 
deputy of Rbum Stuald, royal executioner of Copenhagen. When the 
Count of Griffenfeld was condemned, my master being sick, I was, 
thanks to mv patrons, chosen to replace him on this honourable occasion. 
The 5tb of June (I shall never forget the day) I began at five in the 
morning, with the assistance of the master, of the underworks (the 
scaffoM-builder), to erect on the square of the citadel a great scaffi>ld, 
which we covered with black, out of respect to the rank of the con- 
demned. At eight o'clock the guard-noble surrounded the scaffold, and 
the bulans of Slesvig kept in order the crowd that flocked to the place. 
AVho in my place would not have been beside themselves ? Upright, 
sabre in hand, I waited on the platform : the eyes of all people were upon 
me. At that moment I was the most important person in the two. king- 
doms. My fortune, said I, is made $ for what can those great lords 
who have sworn the death of the chancellor do without me. I saw be- 
forehand my tide made out for the phure of royal executioner. I had 
any deputies ^ my privileges. Lbten ! The clock of the fort strikes ten. 
The oondemted teives the prison, crosses the plain, mounts the scafiM 
with a firm step and a tranquil air. I wish to lie up his hair: he re- 
pulses me, and sets himself to work to perform this last service. " It is 
now a loi^ time since I have dressed my own hair," saidi he, smiling, to 
the Prior of St« Andr6. I offered him the black band : he turped his 
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efm Bmmjhom it mAdUtbk, l»twidKiiitueatiDgiiiewi4i6QiiteiDpt; 
'* My fnendf" wd be to me, and the words will never be driven fipm 
my memofy $ ''my fiieiid, perbaps tbis is tbe first time tbat a few feet 
bave oontamed tbe two extreme officers of tbe judicial arder*— the chaa* 
ceBor and tbe hangman.'* He refesed; bowewr, the blf|ck cnshioo 
which I wished him to kneel upon, embraced the priest, and kneelad 
down, after having dedaied in a kmd voice that be was innocent. I 
then broke with a blow of mj maoe the escotcheon of his arms, <^ng, 
according to custom— TAii U not done wiihout juit cause. This aflront 
moved the count's composure; he grew pale; but soon said» " Tbe king 
gave them, and tbe king can take them away.'' He rested his bend on 
tbe block, his fece tum^ towards the east, as I-^l raise my sabre with 
both my hands— listen well! at this moment a cry reached me of 
'* Pardon, in the name of the king : pardon for Schumacker.*' I turned 
round; it was an aid6-de-camp, who was gallop^ff toward the scaflbld, 
waving a parchment in his band. Tbe count raised himself with an air, 
not of joy, but of satisfaction. The parchment was put into his hands. 
"Just Heaven!** he cried; ''perpetual Imprisonment T this pardon h 
worse than death.*' He descended as much cast down as a thief ; whereas 
be mounted calm and serene. As for myself, it was the same thing to me. 
I did not apprehend for a moment tbat tbe salvation of this man would 
be my ruin. After having taken down tbe scaff<dd, I return to mv mas- 
ter's house, still full of hopes, although a little disappointed at having 
lost the golden crown, the price paid for the fall of a nead. That was 
not all. The next day I received an order to leave, and a diploma for the 
place of provincial executioner at Drontbeim. Hangman of k provhice« 
and that the last province in Norway ! Now see, gentlemen, how small 
causes produce graat effects. Tbe enemies of the count had arrang^ 
everythmg, in order to throw an air of clemency over his execution, 
that the pardon should arrive a moment after his death"— only a minute 
was wanting. They laid hold oi my slowness, aa if it were decent to 
mevent an illustrious person from amusing himself a few instants before 
his last ; as if a royal executioner, who beheads a brd chancellor, w^re 
to perform his <Mct with as little dignity and decorum as a country 
hangman who hangs a Jew. There was raidice too in the affair. I had 
a brother ; indeed, I believe, I have yet : he bad got somehow or other, 
changing his name, into tbe house of the new chancellor, the Count 
d'Ablefdd. My presence at Copenhagen was not agreeable to this feU 
low. Mv brother despises me, because one day or other it may happen 
to me to hang him.' ** 

The eloquent narrator here interrupted himself with a burst of 
gsdety, after which he continued — 

'* ' Tott see, dear iiiends, I hisv6 taken my part. V faith, tet atnbidoO 
go to the devil, 1 exercise an honest calling here; I sell my bodies, 
andr BechHe makes skeletons, Which are punebAsed by tbe Anatomical 
Museum at Berghent I laugh at everything, even at this pooir woman 
•here. She was a gypsy, and solitude has made her mad. My three 
heirs are growing up in fear of tbe devil and the gaUows i my name is 
the terror of all the little children of Drontbeim : the syndics find me 
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iti C06t8 and in Bcaiiet dethes t tbe CuAed Tower servtt&r'jfaelta* «ft 
well fts the bishop's palace : tbe old priests driven here by tbe storms 
preach to me, f&m philosophers scoff at me: in shorty I am as happy as 
anybody 5 I drinks I eat, Ihnng, I -sleep/ 

''^He kills and be sleeps/ monoured tbe minister — 'tbemibappy 
wretch !• " 

. Bug-Jargal ia an episode from tbe history of the iDSunrecdoa 
of the negro sla^s of Haiti. It is remarkable, like Han 
d'tslandcj; for tbe vigour with which its scenes are supported, and 
the boldness with which its characters are drawn ; while the frame* 
work of description is even more accurately and vividly.set before 
the ipental. eye fliiip in the Norwegian romance. Works of fic- 
tion, in which negr<^slaves have been principal figures, have been 
not unfre^ent in E^yaad; so that Bug-Jargal would not be the 
novelty in ouf own o^ntry that it appeared to the French : nei- 
ther are the forms in vi4(ich .the black character show themselves 
in M. Hugo's conceptio4|5 extremely unlike the forms in which 
our ownwriters have repr^Wnted them. We have read before of 
a noble self<Klenial in a virtu<i^us negro — of deep passion, heroic 
courage, and a readiness to make tbe most painful sacrifices: 
these are in fact, the qualities of a hero, and heroes have been 
painted black before Bug-Jargal. The grotesque cruelty, the 
undignified tyranny, the ridiculous aping of European vice and 
folly in Biassou, anotlier of the principal rebel leaders, ai*e drawn 
in the most striking colours : peither, periiaps, does this comr 
plexioQ of atrocity meet us with the air of novelty,, becaiise^ being 
draiwn from. naf are, a copy has been attempted before. The cha* 
imcter of Habibrah, the buffoon, is one of diose horrible monsters, 
both in form and mind, that Hugo loves to paint: he is a com- 
pound of all that is mean, absurd, and horrible : he is an Obi 
Mack, a soothsayer, a mock Catholic priest who mumbles and 
parodies the sacred mummeries of that church, a dwarf, a buffoon, 
a murderer : he is animated by one passion, the passion of re- 
venge, and utterly dead to every other sense of pleasure or pain. 
These three persons are diose upon whom the events of tbe story 
turn, diougfa there are numerous other characters introduced, to, 
play a considerable part in the conduct of its incidents. The 
groundwork of most historical novels is a kind of interlacing of 
love and rebellion. Rebellion, or at least some ^reat national 
commotion, troubles the waters of the state, on which the author 
places a little private bark of t^ue love, wliich serves to show how 
the storm ragetsi, bjqA which, aftQr, being well buffeted about by the 
wind and waves, is sure .to make a safe harbour at last. In addi- 
tion to the serious interest of Bug*Jarj^I, the auditor has con- 
trived to turn a tolerable vein of ridicule upon liie democratic 
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maoia of tl^ times to which the rebellion of the blacks is to be 
attributed. H« does Bot spar^ the philanthropic M^hites». who 
pleached th^ wild doctrines of equality till they began to take 
efiect> and who ^dien showed the extraordinary want of analogy 
observafble between the wotds of the nioutii and the rales of 
hhoi's^ cbhduct, • If we were able to extract from Bag-Jargal the . 
scene of the eiaoiination of the three white prisoners in the camp 
of BiassOu^ which ten^iiiates by 0n6 of them consenting to ac- 
cept life oh condition of patting a fellow-prisoner to death in the 
presence of Biassou, we should leave little doubt in the minds of 
our rebecs of Victor Hugo's power of making a de^p impression 
onxhe im^inalion. We may^ perhaps, be able to quote.tbe de? 
scription of the dreadful struggle that takes* placej; {previously to 
which • we musty however, introduce the reader' to the tent of 
'Bia89o^> that 'he may understand the nature of the loeaie. 

^^ W^ airrited at test irt ibe'entiy of the cavern, wbicfa was fonaed by 
nature- at the f6oft of one. of tbosie iiAiaense elevations df rock, wilh 
which the Whole savanatih was't^motfided, as by a wall. A laiga Gin> 
tain of cashmlfe stdff was hung h^&re Its moatfa, and prevented the e^ 
from penetrating into its recesses. It was surrounded by several double 
ranks of soldiers, equipped after the manner of those who had mesa 
cnsto^. After the exchange of the pass»word, the chief of die • posts 
raised the curtain, and vre entered. 

** A brass lamp with five branches, suspended by chains from theniof, 
threw a dubious light over the humid walls of the subterraneous cavern. 
i perceived a iuan of colour, between two lines of mulatto soldiers, ^it« 
ting upon en enormous log of ttaahogany hatf covered 'by a carpet made 
of pdmts' feathers. He evident belonged to the dass of saonipai, 
separate from' the nogroess by only a silogle remove^ aad thediiereaoe 
is frequendy undisceniible. His costume W^ sibsiiid. A magnifiooBt 
belt of plaited silk, from which hung the cross c^St. Louis, seemed to 
keep up as high as his middle a pair of ^blue drawers of' coarse cloth' : a 
waist of white dunity, which was too short to meet the |^le completed 
his dress. A pair of grey bOotd, a round hat surmounCed^ by the "red 
cockade, and epaulettes, one of which was of gold, with the two stars in 
silver, borne by adjutants-general, the other of yellow worsted. Two 
stars of copper, which had been the rowels of a pair of spurs, had been 
fixed upon the latter one, doubtless in order to render it worthy of figur- 
ing by the side of its brilliant companion'. These two epaulettes not 
being confined to their proper position by cross loops, hong down on 
each side of the chief's chest. A sabre and pistols, richly inlaid, were 
placed by his side on the carpet seat of feathers. 

** Behind his seat were two children clothed in the trawlers' of slaves, 
who'stood up motionless and silent, each bearing a large fen of peacocks* 
feathers. These two infant slaves were whiter. 

** Two squares of crimson velvet, which^ looked as if they had be- 
longed to the pulpit of a chapel, marked two |^aces on the right and left 
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of the block of mahogany. One of them^ that on the li^^ was <ieca* 
pied by the Obi, who had snatched one from the filry of the grioieg. 
He was sitting down, his legs crossed, holding a wand in his right baod, 
motionless as an idol in a Chinese pagoda, — except that acroes the bc^ea 
in his masque I saw a pair of flaming eyes constantly fisced upon me. 

" On each side of the chief were bundles of cokmrs of mmneis, and 
standards o( every kind i among others the white flag and its fleon-^^iiy 
the tri-coloured flag» and the Spanish odours, ^Hie rest were fmaaful 
designs. There was the great bbck flag. At the bottom of the apart- 
ment, above the head of the chief, another object attracted my atteotioiu 
It was the portrait of the mulatto Og^, who had been broken on the 
wheel at the Cape, with his Lieutenant Jean Baptiste Chavanne, and 
twenty other blacks or people of cobur* In this portrait Og^, son of a 
butcher at the Cape, was represented, as he had been accustomed to 
cause himsetf to be represented, in the uniform of a lieutenant coloiiel^ 
with the cross of the order of St« Lonis, and the order of merit of the 
Lion, which he had bought in Europe of the Prince de Limbourg. 

** The sacaira chief* before whom I was introdneed^ was a person 
/of middle stature. His mean countenance preaeu^ a strange mixture 
of cunning and cruelty. He caused me to be brought near to him» 
and oonsi&red me some moments with attention : at last he began t^ 
nttk and chuckle in hia throat like a hyaena: — * I am Biassou^' said 
be. 

'' I was prepared to hear this name, but I could not listen to it from 
such a mouth, in the middle of a ferocious laugh, without an inwar^ 
trembling. My countenance, howeveri remain^ calm and proud — I 
answered nothing. 

*< f Well,' said he, in tolerably bad French, * have yon just been inn 
paled, that you cannot bend the back in the presence of John Biassoiv 
Generalissimo of the Conquered Countries, and Adjutant-General of the 
Armies of his Catholic Majesty?' (It was the policy of thci rebek to 
wftend at one time that they were acting on the part of the King of 
Jriteioe, at another, of the JSLing of Spain.) 

** I folded my arms upon my breast, and looked at him fixedly. 
He began again to chuckle — this kind of rattle was a habit. 

'' * Oh, <£ !' said he, * you apptw to be a man of courage. Arc$ you 
a Creole r 

'^ ' N05 I am a Frenchman/ 

*^ My assurance made him knit his brow.—- He began to chuckle 
again. 

'^ * So much the better* I see by your uniform that you are an offi- 
cer. What age are you V 

** ' Twenty/ 

*^ ' When did you become so V 

*' At this question, which awakened a crowd of painful recollections, 
I remained for an instant absorbed in thought. I answered him — ' The 
day when thy companion Leogri was bung/ 

*' His countenance grew wrathful — his chuckle was prolcaiged— ha 
however contained himself. 
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^f^^Untims^HspAs^ days siM^Leogii .was hMffe^/ atU l^l 'tell 
him to-night» jfrom me» Frencbman^ that voa lived four-aDd-iwenCy dap 
after bun. I wisb to leave ypu tbia one day in the wodd, that vou may 
be able to itiiana bim of the situatioa in which his emancipated brethren 
are> and of what you have seen at the head-quarters of John Biassoi^ 
Adjutant-General, and how far the authority of this generalissimo exr 
teiida over the people of the King.' " 

Tiie person who recounts this narrative is Captain D'Anvemey^ 
the hero of the story ; ^he remains in the cavern^ a witness of the 
multifiirious proceedings of the day. Among others is the in* 
femal struggle between two of the prisoners^ to which alluaion 
has been made. One is a celebrated negrophile> who had been^ 
previous to the breaking-out of the rebellion, one of the noisiest 
frieuds of the blacks; he was, however the first to propose harsb 
measures — massacred his own slaves^ and proposed, as the best 
means of defence, that the walls and gates of the towa.should be 
garnished with black heads. He accmentally Adls into the power 
of the rebels, and attempts to avert his fate by every species of 
meanness. A fellow in distress is a colonist with a tinge of 
black blood in his veins — a circumstance which hitherto be had 
proudly denied, but which he now strenuously urges as a ground 
of reprieve ; his negro origin he would prove even by his very 
nails, which he holds out for examination ; — yet he had actually 
fought duels, in better times« to show the falsehood of the charge; 
and it happens singularly enough that D'Auverney, who was now 
standing in a similar situation to himself, had been on one of 
the occasions his iintagonist. Biassou repulsed the hand the colo^ 
nist was now so willing to show, and said — 

^ * I have not the skill of my chaplain here, who can tell what yon 
are by looking into your hand. But listen — my soldiers accuse thee^ 
some of being a white, others of being a false brother j if this be true» 
you must die. You maintain that you belong to our caste, and that 
yon have never denied it. There remains for thee but one means of 
proving what you say, and of saving yourself.' 

" ' What > — what is it^ general ?* cried the colonist with eagerness; 
* I am ready.* 

'* * This is h,* said Biassou, coldly: * take this stiletto, and poignard 
these two white prisoners.' Saying this, he looked towards us, and 
pointed us out with his hand. The colonist started back with horror 
from the stiletto that Biassou presented to him with an infernal sneer, 

** * Oh, ho !' said the chief, * you hesitate. It is, however, the onty 
way left for yon to prove to me, as well as to my army, that you are not 
a white, and belong to us. Come, decide ! — ^ not waste my time.' 

" The eyes of the prisoner grew wild ; he made a step towards the 
poignard, and then let his arms drop and turned his head away from it. 
A violent agitation seemed to take possession dl his whole frame. 

„ * Come, then !' cried out Biassou in a tone of angry impatience j^ 
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' L am ill iMstei i^kmm, «Mier to ^ thfrn ^ AmA, 4ir to 4ie with 

tllMD. 

'f The oolonbt nniBititd uotioiilew^ ai U be bMlbeeD petrified. 
. '' ' Very well/ seid Biessoa^ twmiDg to ibe nefpoes^ ' if be will ttot 
J>e the execttiioner, be must be n^cuUd* I see he ie.a wbite«-*-take fauOy 
you there.' 

" The blacks advanced to seize the cobnist. This yno^ieiit deeided bis 
dioioe between giTing and reoeivi^g death. The extieme of cowaordice 
iias it9 coarag(^ He rushed towards the poigoard, and then, as if be 
^irpuld not give hipself a moment for reflectioil^ the wretch threw him- 
self like a tiger on. citizen C***, whp was lying by my side. 

'' Allien commenced the hoirrib.le struggle. The n^;rophile, who bad 
been thrown .by the result of bis examination by BiassOn into a state of 
sullen and stupid despair, bad looked; upon the scene between the chief 
and the planter with a stare of apathy, and was io absorbed by the ter- 
ror of his own approaching punishment, that he did not appear to com- 
prehend what bad been taking place -, but when he found the ooloaist 
leaping upon bim, and saw the steel shining over bis bead, be was in an 
instant awakened to the real st^e of drcumstanees. He rose upright, 
and laid hold, of the arm of bis murderer, crying out, with a piteous 
accent — ' Pardon ! pardon ! What do you mean ? What have I done 
to you y 

" ^ You must die, sir,' said the planter, attempting to disengage his 
arm, and fixing his bewildered eyes up6n him. ^ Let me alone, I wish 
not to give you pain.' 

'* ' Die by your band!' said the economist; ^ wby is that? Spare 
me ! spare me 1 You bave a grudge against me, because I used to say 
you were a mixed-blood. But let me live — 1 promise you that I wiU 
always recognise you for a white. Yes ! yes. ! — ^yoa are a white ! I 
will declare it everywhere—- -but pardon !* 

" The negrophile had chosen a very unlucky jground of defence. 

'' ' Hold thy tongue ! silence !* cried the mixed-blood in a fury of 
alarm lest the negroes should hear this declaration. But the other, 
without listening to him, continued howling out that he knew he was a 
white, and of an excellent family. The mixed*blood made a last effort 
to silence him, and strike off the hands that held him — ^be pushed the 
dagger amone the clothes of citizen C^**. The unhappy man perceived 
the point of the poi guard, and bit the arm that was forcing it with rage» 
* Monster I wretch !' he cried, ' would you assassinate me !* He cast 
a look towards Biassou. ' Assist me,* he cried, ' avenger of humanity.* 
But the murderer pressed powerfully on the dagger — a stream of blood 
sprung upon his hand and into his face. The knees of the unhappy 
negrophile suddenly bent under him, bis arms dropped, his eyes glazed, 
be uttered a low groan — and fell dead. 

'^ This Scene, in which I was expecting soon to play my part, bad 
completely transfixed me. The ' avenger of humanity' bad contem- 
plated the struggle of bis two victims with perfect composure. When 
It was ended, he turned towards his frightened pages, and said, * Bring 
me some more tobacco* — and quietly recommenced his chewing. The 
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Obi mai Bi^mA never msmd a msde; IkiI< tke negroes tboMsehM 
looked bewildemd at tbe horrible spectacle. 

** There remaiped^ howeyer^ one more white to potgnard— it was my- 
self — ^my torn was come. I cast a look on the assassin who was to be 
my executioner. He excited my compassion 3 his lips were purple — his 
teetb chattered ; a convulsive movement had seized his whole frame, 
which made him stagger ; his hand went and came to his head inces- 
santly and mechanically, to wipe away the traces of blood from his 
face,, as he stared with a look of stupidity on the smoking carcass eX" 
tended at his feet. His haggard eyes were never raised from his victim. 

"I waited the moment when he woald finish vnth me. I was in a 
siogBlar position towards the man; he had already missed killing me, 
to prove that he was white — and now he was. going to put me to death 
to prove that be was a mulatto. 

*' ' Come,' said Biassou, ' this is very well ; I am pleased with thee, 
fnend/ He cast a look at me, and said, * I let you off from the other; 
go, we pronounce you a true brother^ and hereby appoint thee the exe- 
cutioner of our army/" 

" The Last Day pf a Prisoner condemned to Death,'* is the 
latest of M. Hugo's publications. It is the supposed record of 
the thoughts that agitate the breast of a person in this awful 
position^ together with a description of the few but important 
iacidenta which occur to the inmate of a solitary dungeon. It is 
an affecting picture, and too beautifully drawn to resemble closely 
the coarseness of nature. It is tbe last day of a malefactor — ^but 
4hat malefactor is Victor Hugo, a man, assuredly, who would not 
commit murder, and whom no just tribunal would condemn ; — > 
it is the last day of a man of a fine imagination, of a tender ao4 
amiable disposition — in short, of a gentleman and a poet. Seve- 
ral French critics have denounced the perusal of the " Dernier 
Jour," as productive of the most melancholy gloom on the mind 
of the reader; and have gone so far as to accuse the author of a 
malignant outrage upon the feelings of society. We have seen 
that Hugo loves to transgress a little beyond the limits prescribed 
by persons of taste to the decently horrible, but we must say that 
it is not in his last work that we should look for his offences of 
this nature. The pleasure arising from contemplating the work- 
manship of the weapon diverts the mind from considering its 
deadly purposes. The play of the writer's fancy divides the 
attention of the reader of the *' Dernier J out,** and relieves the 
painfulness of sympathy. To listen to the censures of some of 
the French critics, it might be supposed that it was the same 
thing to read the " Condemned " and to witness an execution — 
we can only appeal to experience. For our parts, whether w^ 
are opt made of such sensitive stuff as our Parisian contempo- 
raries, or possess more of the liiodred gloomy spirit of tha norths 
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we imnt declare that ¥« read tlie book with mUkktMm, HvMi a^ 
much interest as a work of art can excite, but widi none of the 
soul-sickening sensations which either a pendent halter or a fall- 
ing axe would not fail to produce. It is a strange thing for a 
man to set himself to paint a dungeon en beau — and yet this is 
the task of M. Hugo; he has reduced the awful interval between 
judgment' and doom to a kind of metaphysical experiment. The 
author rather says to himself, what is such a person likelj to 
think of under the circiimstances? than sets himself energedcallj 
to conceive and to pourtray all the horrors or all the apathy of 
the dungeon. In short, the " Dernier Jour^' is the waking dream 
of a poet, who chooses to fancy himself condemned to death. 
The? poet, being a man of genius, cannot iail sometimes to strike 
a chord of truth, which makes the whole frame to vibrate ; he 
however, naturally enough, more frequently succeeds in sketching 
pleasing compositions on the subject, which as nearly resemble 
reality as the exquisite line engraving of a fashionable plate re- 
sembles the strength and boldness of nature. Of such elegant 
imitations of truth are the beautiful trial scene, on a fine morning 
in August; the examination of the writings on the wall, by lamp- 
light ; and the prisoner's interview with his child. Of a touch of 
the more essential kind is the description of the ride in the car 
from the Bicfetre, with the ordinary and the gens d'armes; and, 
above all, the ceremony of cutting off the hair by the executioner, 
when an accidental contact of the cold steel with his neck makes 
the poor wretch almost leap from his chair. The dissatbfaction 
the prisoner expresses with the consolations of the ordinary, are 
som'ewhat highly wrought, though, on the whole, true ; and fai» 
ardent ejaculation for a less hackneyed comfort is one of th^ 
most beautiful things we ever read. 

** No ; low as I may be fallen, t am no unbeliever. God is my wit« 
ness that I believe in Him. But what is it that the old or^nary has 
said to me ? I felt nothing, I was not affected, I never wept ; nothiog 
laid hold of my soul; nothing came from his heart to mine— nothing 
which was his and then mine. On the contrary, all was vague, mooo- 
tonous, applicable to all and everybody $ emphatic where he ongfat to 
have been impressive, flat where he sfaoold have been simple j a sort of 
sentimental sermon or theological elegy. Here and there a Latin qno-^ 
tation ; St. Aogustin, St. Gregory, or what not. And then he bad the 
air of repeating a lesson for the twentieth time — of running over a 
theme obliterated from his memory by the mere force of familiarity* 
Not a glance in the eye, accent in the voice, or gesture in the handsa 
And how should it be otherwise ? This priest is the official clergvmaa 
of the gaol. His basiness is to console and exhort, and he lives oy so 
doing. The prisoners, the patients, are the wheels on which his do- 
qvence runs. He confesses them, and supports them, becaast it is his 
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pboe to do 80. For m long time be has been babitimted to tbat which 
would make another shudder: his well- powdered bair never stands 
erect : the galleys and the scaffold are every-day cireumstances for bim. 
He ia blon^. Perhaps be keeps a book—oti one side the service for 
thoae who are to be transported^ and on the other for those who are to 
be executed. He is informed in the evening who is to be consoled at 
sach an hour ; he asks whether he is to be transported or to siifffr death 
— and be reads the page^ and then he comes. Thus both they who are 
gi^g to Toulon^ uid tbey who go to the Or^ve^ are but a comtiion* 
pbce for bira^ and thus he is but a commonplace fcr them. 

" Ob ! let them go seek for me some young curate, or worthy vicar, 
as it may dumce^ in the first parish they arrive at ; let them take him 
liom the comer of his hearth, reading his book, and little expecting that 
he is about to be told that ' There is a man who is going to die, and it 
is you who must console him— you must be there when they tie his hands 
behind^ there when tbey cut off bis hair— you must go with him in the 
cart, and hide the executioner from him with the cross — ^you must tra- 
verse with him the horrid and bloodthirsty crowd, embrace him at the 
foot of the scafibld, and remain till bis head is here and his body there.* 
When they have addressed him thus, then let them bring him to me-— 
palpitating, shuddering from head to foot: let me thn>w mysdf into 
his arms, on his knees-— and be wiii weep, and I will weep ; and he 
diall be eloquent and I shall be consoled ; my bursting heart will snb-* 
side into bis, and he will take my soul and I will take bis God ! 

** But this good old man — what is be to me ? what am I to him ? — 
an individujj of an unhappy class, a shadow such as be has seen many, 
a unit to add to the number of his executions.** 

We have thus run over the whole of the published works of 
our versatile author^ with the exception of his long tragedy of 
Cromwell — and the extent of this article forbids us to enter upon 
the ooDsideration of it at present.* M. Hugo will not fail to give 
us frequent opportunities of resuming the discussion of his merits, 
either in this or any other department. If he should want en- 
couragement, we invite him to cast an eye over our partial view 
of his labours; he will see the honest reflection of the feelings a 
perusal has excited in us. We could have entertained him, like 
our contemporaries on the other side of the Channel, with a 
pleading in the frivolous suit of Classic versus Romantic: we 
have thought it preferable, and we believe he will i^[ree widi us> 
to give a leaf or two (we trust it may not prove a sheet or two) 
out of our own Diary of a Constant Reader. 

* It has been already noticed in our Second Volume, page 715. 
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Awt.yilh-^Geiehichie des Ogmamckm Mekhu, gfoumtheih 

' aws bkher vhbeHiitzim HatuMiriftem und Arcbiven, durck 

Joseph vcm Hammer. (History of the Ottoauui Empipe, 

chiefly from original ManU8(5ript8 and Archives. By Jofleph 

von Hammer.) Vol. I. II. III. J^egt, 1M7, I8«8. I^i^ 8vo. 

NsiUUiY. five centuries have now eUpsed since the Turks obtaioed 
a footing in Europe, and since diat time their insolence and war- 
like spirit have given abundant occupation to their neighbours. 
Yet We are still but imperfecdy acquainted with them, and little 
progress has been made in the study of their history, literatare, 
and manners. The early accounts of this jsingular people describe 
them in terms of execration or panegyric, according as religious 
bi^try or martial enthusiasm predominated in the mind of the 
writer, and effusions of this kind have subsequently been made to 
supply the materials of histoi-y. Few nations indeed have been the 
theme of so many writers, and few after all have been so inade- 
quately treated; very few of the- Europeans who have written the 
history of the Turks ever approached die original sources of in- 
formation, or had even any acquaintance with £e native historians. 
This last circumstance is the chief cause of the deficiencies to 
which we allude.. It is not surprising that a Subject so popular 
should have fallen into the hands of many superficial writers, but 
even those who have engaged in the task with industry and talent 
wanted the rare qualifications and still rarer opportunities which 
were indispensable to its due execution. The Turks themselves 
are but little communicative; the works of their historians are 
hard to be procured, and contain Tery partial information ; and 
finally, their history requires to be written by one who unites to 
the ordinary qualifications of a historian, an intimate acquaintance 
with the Oriental languages. 

M. von Hammer devoted himself at an early age to die study 
of the eastern tongues. His proficiency soon attracted the notice 
of the celebrated Jenisch, whom he assisted in the arduous task of 
editing Meninski's Lexicon. He afterwards resided a few years 
at- Constantinople, in the train of the Austrian embassy, visited 
the Levant and Egypt, where he served for some time as inter- 
preter to the British army, and again repaired to Constantinople 
on a special mission. The literary reputation of M. von Hammer 
has been since established by a variety of works alike distinguished 
by taste and erudition. To Orientalists he is known by the Mines 
de V Orient, of which he was the editor, and the greater part of 
which was written by himself. His history of the Assassins is a 
most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the East. Essays 
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on the Uteratinre of Persia^ and on die Constitil^on of the Ottor 
man empire, with many curious papers in the Wieaer JmMrbudieri, 
bave pfoe^mled from the same fertile pen. All these labours, 
however, were only poeparatory to die composition of the work 
newb^btie us. To write tfie hiBtoiy of the Ottoman empire baa 
been the ambition of M. von Hammer, fixun the yeiy coaunence- 
ment of his literary career. 

" Thirty years have elapsed,^ says our author, '' since J. von Mdllev 
pressed me to devote myself to the study of history, pertkulariy to that 
of the East, and above all to the history of the Ottomans, and to render 
my knowled^ of languages subservient to the higher object of historii»l 
Ksearcb. I momised to comply, after having first duly weighed th< 
importaQce of the subject, the extent and variety of the material, the 
length of the labouTy the difficulty of the preparatory stadiesj and of pro** 
coring the necessary supply of books and manuscripts." 

The nature of the difficulties here alluded to, and the success" 
Ad perseverance with which they were overcome, may be learned 
from his own words. 

" Of two hundred Tarkisb, Anbic and Persian works extant, relating 
to the history of the Ottomans, not more than a dozen were known to 
tbe great EngBsh orientalist. Sir W. Jones, and in the poblio libraries 
of Constantinople there are not, at the utmost, above two doaen histori- 
cal volumes to be found. For the space of thirty years, I have spared 
neither trouble nor expense to search out and purchase every original 
authority; and where this has not been possible, at least to have the use 
of them. For this end I have not only diligently examined myself every 
library and book-shop while on two occasions I resided at Constantino- 
ple, and daring my voyage in the Levant, but I have since unceasingly 
sought and procured historical works by means of correspondents fO 
Constantinople, Bagdad, Cairo, and Aleppo. To the same end I have 
carefolly examined the oriental collections in the several great libraries 
of Europe. Without possessing any income besides my salary, without 
the ud of orientid academies or Asiatic societies, without the support of 
the rich and great, I have been able to collect, by the perquisitions and 
ttpenditore cl thirty years, a body of authorities on Ottoman history, to 
whidi no libraiy in Europe or in Asia can offer any thing equal in com- 
pleteness." 

The possession of resources so abundant and so new has not 
induced M. von Hammer to neglect the weighty testimony of 
the Byzantine historians; he has; sifted the evidence on both 
sides, and impartially confronts the Turkish writers with their 
Grecian contemporaries. The little use made of the native his- 
torians by the Europeans who have hitherto written on Turkish 
Qistory may be partially excused by their ignorance of the Oriental 
languages ; but it is not so easy to explain why the vrrilers of the 
lower empire, who, if not always accurate, are in general eloquent 
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and inlerestuip, have been ao carelesaly consulted. Who would 
believe that Cantemir and Petit de la Croix, who have hiAuerto 
been esteemed the beat European writerB on Ottoman history, 
should have paid so little attention to the Byzantine faiatoriaiis, 
that the former was ignorant of the siege of Constm^opie by 
Murad the Second, and the latter was equally unacquainted 
with the conquest of Thessalonica by the same sultan, sdtbongh 
these important events are noticed by Ducas and Phranza, 
and form the subjects of particular works b^ Joannes Gmano 
and Anagnosta? While mentioning the various sources from 
which M. von Hammer has derived the copious materials of 
his history, we must not omit to particularize the archives of 
Austria, of Hungary, and Venice, in the examination of which he 
Yoa enjoyed peculiar advantages. These are the countries which 
had the earliest, and have always maintained the most intimate^ 
correspondence vridi the Sublime Porte; by the diligent exami- 
nation of their archives our author has been able to give a very 
minute and curious account of their first diplomatic intercourse; 
and the characters of the men who swayed the Divan after the 
commencement of those relations, he has been able to delineate, 
in most cases, from the ccHrespondence of the Venetian envoys. 

From the statement we have already made, we feel justified in 
asserting, that M. von Hammer is the first who has conscientiottsly 
undertdLcn to write the History of the Ottoman Empire. He 
knew the importance of the subject and made adequate pre|Mira- 
tion ; he knew its difficulties, and has surmmmted them with a 
success which he could hardly have at first expected. The Turks 
may now read a history of their nation from the pen of a Frank, 
in which they will find the enlightenment of a European united 
to an acquaintance with Oriental writers, such as few, if any, 
among themselves can boast. The three volumes now before us 
bring the history of the empire down to the death of Selim IL 
The important reign of his predecessor Soliman the Great occu- 
pies by far the greater portion of the third volume, and will be the 
chief object of our attention. To the history of the Ottomans is 
prefixed a general account of die Turkish nations as they issued 
from the mountains of Central Asia. We should have been glad 
if this portion of the work had been more amply treated, so as to 
allow us a closer view of the primitive habits and characteristics 
of so singular a people. 

We will not inquire whether Turk, the grandson of Japhe^ 
(who gave his name to the nation,) was or was not the Taiigita€>s of 
Herodotus, and the Togarmah of Scripture. But it is more cer- 
tain and more curious, dbat the name of the people found its way 
into tfie language of die Greeks, in a sense, prc^nosticating evil. 
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Tlie ancieiit Persians, who called their «wn country Iran and 
every other country Asnran, gave to the land beyond the Oxus 
the name of Turen: the inhabitants- of this country were pro- 
verbial aoaong the Persians for their rudeness and ferocity, as the 
Scythians and Thracians among the Greeks and Romans; from 
thence the Asiatic Gieeks borrowed the word liftmo^, so that the 
word tyrants traced to its primitive signification, means a Turk. 
When the victories of Gengis Khan had put into agitation the 
Chorasmian tribes, Solomon Shek migrated into Armenia, at the 
head of fifty thousand souls. Seven years afterwards^ while leading 
back his tribe, his horse fell, and be was drowned in the Euphrates* 
His son Ertogrul wandered towards the west with four hundred 
families. While pursuing his course along the Alps of the Karad* 
shatag, or Black Mountains, he descried two armies in hostile 
array. The sight provoked his high spirit, and not brooking ta 
be a neutral spectator of the battle, he embraced at once the 
diivafarous determination to join the weaker party. His timely 
aid decided the victory. The conquered were the invading, horde 
of Mongolian Tatars, and the conqueror was Aladdin, the Sultan 
of the Seljukian Turks; from his gratitude Ertogrul received 
an assignment of the Alps of Temnos and Moriene for his summer 
encampment, and of the rich plains round Sogud for his winter 
abode. His valour displayed against the Greeks was afterwards 
rewarded with the gift of a district, called on that . occasion 
Snhan*Oni, or the Sultan's frontier, the name which it still re* 
tains. This petty territory, on the borders of Phrygia and By- 
thinia, which cradled the independance of the Ottoman dynasty, 
formed afterwards only one of the seventeen Sandjacks, or fiefe, 
which composed one of t|ie five-and-twenty provinces into which 
the whole empire was divided. Osman, the son and successor of 
Ertogrul increased his patrimonial estates by numerous petty 
con4][uests. Placed between the Greek empire and the Seljukian 
dominions, he profited by the weakness of both, and on the death 
of Aladdin, in the year of the Hegira 699, (A.D. 12990 Osman 
assuoied the exercise of an independent sovereignty. 

While European historians endeavour to discover the moral 
and political causes which buoyed up so rapidly and uniformly 
the fortunes of the family of Osman, the Ottomans themselves 
derive their title to greatness from the decrees of heaven. The.ap- 
pearance of Osman, or rather his assumption of sovereignty at the 
beginning of the eighth century, is a circumstance of the greatest 
importance in die eyes of the Turkish historians. Every preceding 
century of their era had been ushered in by the appearance of 
some great man, whose brilliant superiority entitled him to. the 
homage of hiitf contemporaries. The first person in this splendid 
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band is die prophet bimaeli^ the founder of IdifUD*. The begia- 
ning of the second century witne^ised the power and wisdom of 
the Caliph Omar Abddasis. The enlightened Mamoun adorned 
the beginning of the third. At the.commencetnent of the fourth 
centurj, ObeidoUah Mehdi foiinded the Fatimite djnastj in 
Africa. The reign of Kadirbillah, the last* great caliph of the 
Abassides, abed half its lustre over the conunencement of the 
fifth, and the openiog of the sixth century was still more strongly 
marked by the appearance of Gengis Khan. These Were the 
great men who stood like towers before the avenues of time; and 
the historians of the East, willing to trace forward this beautiful 
scheme of providence, suppose Osman, whom Gibbon de^gnates 
a freebooter of the Bithynian hilk, to have been the predestined 
luminary of the seventh century. .The name of Osmaii> too, 
which signifies the bone-breaker^ sounds auspiciously to an orien- 
tal ear, £e more so as it is an epithet of the roval vulture, the. 
bird which, in the East, is regarded as holding the dominion of 
the air. Thus the modem Ottoman sees in the founder of bis 
nation not the bold chieftain of a band of Turkmans, uniting the 
occupations of a shepherd and a robber, but a fate*conducted hero, 
marked out by heaven to be the boast and glory of Ins age* 

** The glory of Osman," says Gibbon, ** is chiefly founded on 
that of his descendants ;" but the Turkish hislcMrians take care to 
supply by legends and romantic tales the deficiencies of bia his- 
toiy. He was instructed in a dream of the future greatness of 
bis race. Mahomet and Homer have both declared that dreams 
are from God, and it is hard to reject such united amthority. 
Osman saw in a dream the moon using from the breast of the 
Sheik Edebali, the father of his beloved Malchatun, and waxing 
from a crescent to a splendid orb till it set in his own person; 
immediately there sprung a tree from his loins, the branches of 
which took root in Europe and in Asia, and overshadowed the 
whole world with their spreading foliage. When legends of this 
kind are incorporated in the history, and become mingled with 
the prejudices of a nation^ they acquire a degree of importance 
fru- beyond their intrinsic merit. During two years the young 
prince pined for the fair Malchatun, and nothing but the interpre- 
tation of the above-mentioned dream^ which promised his posterity 
the dominion of the earth, could have overcome his father-in-law's 
objections to the manriaffe. 

The particulars of Osman's first exploit in arms makes us 
acquainted with the simple manners of his people, and the atate of 
society in the provinces of the empire. A Greek chieftain^ pos- 
sessing a castle on the flanks of Olympus, molested the Turks as 
diey periodically migrated from the plains to the mountains aad | 
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beck again. Ositian, in consequence, applied to the lord of Biled* 
shik, a Greek with whom he was on a friendly footing, requesting 
that the horde, when departing to the mountains, might be allowed 
to deposit their goods and property in his castle for greater safety, 
till their return in the winter. The lord of Biiedshik assented, 
on condition that the goods should be brought to the castle by 
the women and children of the horde, and not by armed men. 
This was agreed to ; the property was, on every occasion, faith- 
fully gnard^ and restored, and Osman, as often as his people 
came down from their summer encampments, presented to the 
friendly Greek, rich carpets, such as the Turkmans make at the 
present day, cheeses, skms filled with honey, and other offerings 
of pastoral gratitude. The hostile lord of Angelokoma was then- 
attacked and vanquished by a troop of seventy horsemen ; his 
castle was taken, and the plunder of it stimulated rather than 
satisfied the cupidity of the captors. The band of Turkish 
marauders continually increased, and year after year Osman ex« 
tended his conquests over the petty chieftains in his neighbour-^ 
hood, nnconoected with one another, and separately incapable of 
making any resistance. 

Osman was buried in Brusa, in the mosque called the silver 
dome, the ancient cathedral of the castle. Till the beginning of 
the present century, his rosary was preserved there, as well as the 
great drum with which he received from Sultan Aladdin the inves- 
titure of Karadsha. These curious relics were destroyed, together 
with the mosque and the castle, by the fire which ruined the city 
of Brusa in the first year of the present century. The silver dome 
which covered the remains of Osman, the founder of the empire, 
was then reduced to a heap of rubbish. His standards and 
double-pointed sword are said to be still preserved in the imperial 
treasury ; but the account of the property he left behind has 
more to interest the mind of the historian. The founder of the 
Ottoman dynasty left behind him no insignia of pomp, no trea- 
sures of gold or silver; his property consisted of a spoon, a 
saltcellar, an embroidered coat, a new turban, several red stand- 
ards, a stud of fleet horses, some herds of cattle, and flocks of 
excellent sheep, from which are descended the sultan's flocks, 
which at the present day feed on the hills round Brusa. From 
this simple statement we may judge with what correctness Gib- 
bon could remark, " that Osman renounced the pastoral life for 
the baths and psdaces of his infant capitals.'' The successful 
freebooter, in the decline of life, may have preferred the village 
to the encampment, but there is no reason to insinuate that he 
departed from the simplicity of pastoral manners; and the habita 
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of his people, we may add, remained long unchanged dOfcer their 
princes had acquired a relish for die luxury of the towns. 

Urdian, the son and successor of Osman, pushed forward his 
conquests with extraordinary rapidity. Under him the Ottomans 
first ventured to extend their incursions into Europe. There is 
no port of the history of the Turks involved in so much obscurity 
as Uieir first conquests in the European provinces. It is here, as 
Gibbon justly observes, that Cantemir gives the most miserable 
idea of his Turkish guides. The industry of M. Von Hammer 
has collected the particulars of twenty expeditions across the 
Hellespont, from the year 1263, when Michael Palaeologus fixed 
a colony of Turkish auxiliaries on the shore of the Black Sea, to 
the taking of Callipolis in 1357' The eighteenth of these iova* 
aions is the first taken notice of by the Turkish historians. The 
circumstances of the nineteenth, when the Ottomans obtained their 
first firm footing in Europe, are highly characteristic : Soliman 
Pasha, the son of Urchan, reclined one evening among the ruins 
of the ancient Cyzikus, while the moon shed its full splendour on 
the fair bosom of the Propontis. The temples of Jupiter, Pro- 
serpine^ and Cybele, stood before him, their stately porticos and 
colonnades reflecting the silver beams. The Turk gazed with 
awe and admiration on these marble edifices. He saw in them 
the remains of a palace of the Queen of Sheba, built for her by 
the fairies at King Solomon's command, in the same manner as 
the palaces of Persepolis and Palmyra. While sunk in this reverie, 
he saw long rows of columns, towers, and arcades, rising from the 
surface of the waters, so as to join together the opposite shores. 
The circle of light round the moon at the same time dilated, as if 
embracing both continents. The dreams of imagination and the 
suggestions of ambition mingled together in the mind of Soliman 
Pasha, and he immediately formed the resolution to try his for- 
tune on the European shore. With a chosen band of forty, he 
crossed the channel the following night on a raft hastily con- 
structed, and seized on the castle of Tzympe. From this time 
forward the acquisitions of the Ottomans increased with a rapi- 
dity which it is difficult to follow. 

The seizure of the Castle of Tzympe was soon succeeded by the 
£sll of Callipolis; the elements seemed to v:zx against the 
Greeks ; violent earthquakes shook the walls of the towns, and the 
terrified inhabitants, while flying into the fields, were massacred by 
Ae Turks. The narratives of the Byzantine historians are fre- 

Suently clouded with gloomy bodings, such as seldom arise from 
le fear of a foreign enemy, unless when a disease in the vitals of a 
state begets a consciousness of decay. Our author carefully re- 
cords the petty battles and unavailing struggles of the Greeks, 
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but we haye no doubt that the silent unresisted progress of the 
Turks was no less important than that which was signalized by 
victories. We picture to ourselves the hordes of Ottoman war- 
riors, wandering undisputed masters of a deserted country, and 
meeting resistance only when they approach the towns and villages. 
But how are we to explain the numbers of these invaders? Are 
we to suppose diat the ten thousand horsemen who crossed the 
Hellespont to the conquest of Callipolis were the descendants of 
the four hundred families who, only a hundred and twenty years 
before, had settled on the heights of Temnos and Morienef It 
is a more reasonable conjecture, that the onward current of Otto- 
man invasion or intrusion was swelled by bands of Phrygian and 
Ionian Turks, and that the successors of Osman owed their pre- 
eminence to their fortunate position, which placed them in the 
vanguard of the advancing multitude. 

Tie conquest of Constantinople completed the arch of Ottoman 
triumjA. The inevitable fall of the imperial city wa3 fixed in the 
popular conviction and current prophecies of both parties. The 
Hungarian ambassadors in the camp of Mahomet maliciously 
assisted him in planning his besieging operations^ relying on a 
prediction that victory would be denied to the arms of the Chris- 
tiana till the Greeks were destroyed. The superstitious dejection 
which prevailed in the city may have completed the disorder of 
public principles and private morals, from which it arose. A nun, 
to the great scandal of the faithful, and particularly of the histo- 
rian Ducas, who relates the anecdote, embraced the religion of 
Mahomet, prayed to the Prophet of Mecca, wore the Turkish 
garb, and neglected to observe the Lent. The care and means of 
repairing the walls had been intrusted to two monks, who buried 
die money, instead of expending it in the public service; and the 
treasure of seventy thousand ducats, afterwards dug up by the 
conauerors, exposed their blind avarice and wanton perfidy. To 
the Moslims the conquest of the city was expressly promised in 
the Koran — '' Know ye a city encompassed on two sides by water 
and on the third by land; the last hour shall not come, before it 
be taken by sixty diousand of the faithful.^' In another passage 
the proi^et is more explicit — ** They shall conquer Constantino- 
ple.; the army that conquers it is the best of armies/' These 
words had encouraged the Arabs seven times to attempt its siege, 
and on one of these occasions to remain seven years encamped 
before its walls. Their failure threw no discredit on the discreet 
Ts^eness of prophetic language; but there were not wanting in 
the Ottoman camp some sheiks and fanatics who attempted to fix 
with human presumption the precise day and hour when the city 

1 to fall. Their inspiration or sagacity proved false; the dying 

r2 
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light of the Roman name relumed in a manner wordiy of its 
former splendour, and a feeble garrison of seven thousand men, 
excited by the example of the heroic Palseologus, withstood for 
fifty-three days an army of a hundred and twenty thousand. 
" Thus/' says M. Von Hammer, " fell the city of seven names^ 
seven hills, and seven towers, taken from the seventh of the Pa- 
laeologi, by the seventh sultan of the Ottomans." The seven names 
here alluded to are Byzantium, Antonina, Roma Nova, Con- 
stantinople, Farruk (an Arabic word signifying the earth divider)^ 
Islambol (the fullness of faith), and Ummeddunja (or mother of 
the world). Our author, in the true oriental spirit, pays a super* 
stitious attention to these and similar coincidences. He tells us 
that the fall of Constantinople was foreshown by that of Adriano- 
pie, which was also built on seven hills; and he might have 
added that the ensign of the crescent, which the Ottomans 
adopted from the Seljukian Turks, had blazed on the standard 
of ancient Byzantium, and now only resumed its old dominion. 

A reverence for particular numbers has at all times distin- 
guished the nations of the East, and as their historians are careful 
to record and to adorn whatever illustrates their mystic doctrine, 
oriental history abounds in these arithmetical anecdotes. The 
life of Timur^ which is ably sketched by M. Von Hammer, exhi- 
bits most completely this play of fortune and of figures. The 
number nine is held in the highest respect by the Tartars, and 
it measures almost all the turns and events of that great con- 

Sueror's life. He began his career at the age of twenty-seven, or 
iree times nine, waged eighteen wars, won twenty-seven crowns, 
returned nine times to his palace at Samarcand, had nine wives, 
and married the ninth in his sixty-third year, reigned thirty-six 
years, and lived seventy-two, minus one. It is certainly a peculiar 
fate which brings a man to marry nine wives, and to wed in his 
grand climacteric; but as to the wars and tlie conquests, the enu- 
merations may be in some measure arbitrary ; at all events, where 
a predilection to certain numbers is known to exist, we must 
view the historians with suspicion. We smile at the tasteful fancy 
of Herodotus, who divided his history into nine books in compli- 
ment to the Muses ; but Abulgazi Khan, in making a similar 
division, through an abstract preference of that number, betrays a 
weakness that may occasionally lead him into error. It is the 
duty of a historian to understand, but not to adopt the pecu- 
liar sentiments of the nation he describes; M. von Hammer, 
however, collects all coincidences of dates, names and numbers 
(which tlie breath of scepticism would in most cases easily dis- 
perse) as seriously and as studiously as if he thought diat he 
thereby contributed to the philosophy of history, or unveiled 
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the plans of Providence. We are willing tp believe, that all 
things here are measured, but certainly not by the meshes of 
an arbitrary system, to which it is impossible to ascribe an ob- 
ject or design, save that of nourishing the errors of the supersti- 
tious. 

It is curious to contemplate the rapidity with which the Otto- 
man Turks became a great and formidable nation ; seventy years 
after this petty tribe first wandered from the highlands of Armenia, 
while occupying the hills on the southern borders of Bithynia, 
they became an independent community under Osman ; in little 
more than half a century afterwards they had made themselves 
masters of Adrianople, and the greater part of Romania. Ano^ 
ther half century witnessed the battle of Nicopolis, in which the 
Hungarian army and the flower of European chivalry fell before 
the sabres of this new and overwhelming enemy. Again, another 
half century brings us to the taking of Constantinople, and an 
equal period intervenes till the conquest of Egypt and the sub- 
jugation of Hungary. Let us now endeavour to observe by 
what gradations this people laid aside the habits of nomadic life, 
and imperceptibly assumed the organization of a more advanced 
stage of society. 

The shepherd warriors who acknowledged Osman for their 
.chief submitted only to the temperate controul of patriarchal au- 
thority. The captains who attended him in his predatory expe- 
ditions were viewed as his comrades and not as vassals. There 
might perhaps have been no limits to his power, but those arising 
from the danger of abusing it, because in a primitive state of 
society there is no law but that of usage ; yet in a small pastoral 
community, connected by the strong sentiments of kindred, and 
where all bear arms, the sway of the chieftain must rather re* 
semble that of a father than of a despot. While the Turks still 
wandered with their flocks and herds, their hereditary usages 
might suffice for their government ; but with the possession of 
towns and the commencement of a scheme of conquest, new laws 
and institutions were required. 

Urchan, too busily employed in conquests to engage in making 
laws, consigned that important task to his brother Aladdin. He 
is the first legislator and vizir, or burden-bearer, in the Ottoman 
history, but he differed essentially from those who succeeded 
him in the latter capacity ; he shared with his brother the cares 
.of administration, while future vizirs, though possessing undivided 
power, were at the same time slaves depending on the nod of a 
despotic master. The objects which engaged the attention of 
Aladdin were the coining of money, the regulation of dress, and 
.that of the army. The right of coining money is in the East one 
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of the two special prerogatives of sovereignty; the other is tiie 
right of naming the prince in the public prayera on Friday* Xhe 
form of the head dress likewise has been at all times a matter of 
importance in the East, where it served in ancient times^ aa it 
does at the present day, to distinguish different ranks and pec^rie. 
Aladdin fixed the shape of the white felt hats, by which the 
Turks were to be discriminated from the Grreeks and neighbour- 
ing nations. Since the first assumption by Osman of sovere i gn 
power, the style of the Ottoman rulers lias thrice been changed, 
and each time with the accession of a more splendid tide. Ba- 
jazet I. exchanged the title of Emir for that of Sultan. Cantemir 
indeed supposes Osman to have been elected Sultan, and to have 
formally proclaimed himself the Emperor of the Turks ; but tfiat 
historian, who follows without criticism his Turkish guides, and 
never leaves them but to commit new errors, was too ignorant of 
geography to detect the absurdity of this story by a reference to 
the narrow domains over which Osman's rule ext^ided. After the 
conquest of Constantinople by Mahomet II., the Sultan was also 
styled tha Lord of two Continents and of two Seas ; and, finallj, 
when Selim I. had carried his conquering arms into E^ypt and 
Arabia, the Lord of Two Continents took the more glorious title 
of Defender of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. 

We now proceed to consider the military institutions of Aladdin, 
which, connected as they are with the rise, and perhaps with the 
downfall of the Ottoman empire, are entitled to the most patient 
attention. The early victories of Osman and his successor were 
not won by superior tactics, or by numerous and well discipUned 
armies. The Turks, who descended from the heights of Temnoa 
to the conquest of Brusa and Nicomedia, were little better than 
marauding parties, whose whole strength lay in their hardy habits 
and their fidelity to one another. The numerous parties that af- 
terwards crossed over into Europe hi the hope of pillage, were in 
many instances beaten, a proof Aat the Greeks had still some ad* 
vantages in. arms or discipline, which compensi|ted their vnmt of 
courage. The Turks, however, attacked a crumbling empire, ia 
which the principles of dissolution were rapidly at woik, and 
whose want of any effective government or spirit of union made it 
an easy prey. 

Urchan, who achieved his conquests with his cavalry, was de- 
sirous to introduce an e^ual firmness and combination among his 
foot soldiers. He first instituted a corps of infantry called JnJQt 
receiving pay, and marshalled in tens, hundreds, and thousands, 
with a regular gradation of officers. The fierce Turkmans, how- 
ever, though kept together by this institution, could not be easily 
brought to submit to military subordination. Urchan consulted 
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widi his brother, the Vizir, and with Kara Chalil Chendereli, the 
judge of the army. The latter, well acquainted with the unruly 
spirit of the Turkmans, conceited the design of rearing up in the 
doctrine of Islam the children of the conouered Christians, and 
emolling them in a separate corps; die Jrrophet declares that 
erery new-born child comes into the world widi a disposition to- 
wards the true faith, so that religion as well as policy concurred 
to recommend the plan which rested the military strength of the 
Ottomans on the triple abandonment of friends, country^ and 
religion. ** This black invention,'' says M. Von Hammer, in very 
characteristic language, " was due to the black (Kara) Chain 
Chendereli, and has a diabolical com|dexion much blacker than 
the powder almost contemporaneously discovered by Schwartz 
(Black) in Europe/' 

The Jern-H^heri (Janizaries), or new troops, received their 
name and the distinguishing form of their caps from the dervise 
Hadgi Begtash, who blessed them, and promised them victory in 
the name of heaven. The liberality with which their wants were 
supplied was recalled to their attention by the names of their 
officers, and by other contrivances. The colonel, or head of a 
regiment, was called the tshorbadgi, or south-maker: the officers 
next in rank were chief cooh and water drawers : the soldiers 
carried a wooden spoon in front of their caps instead of a tuft or 
feather, and the kettle or cauldron was the sacred standard and 
rallying point of eveiy regiment. These singular forms remained 
unchanged among the Janizaries to the last, and institutions 
which select the cravings of the stomach as the passion to be ap- 
pealed to, throw a curious light on the civilization of the people 
among whom they originated. The number and the pay of the 
Janizaries were much increased under Mahomet II., and the 
corps continued to be recruited by children of captives taken in 
war, or by those of Christian subjects, till the reign of Mahomet 
IV., when the custom began of admitting into the regiments the 
children of the soldiers themselves. After this innovation the 
Janizaries became a sort of military caste, transmitting Yrom 
fadier to son the profession, if not the exercise, of arms. The 
Turkish historians are unanimous in the praises they bestow on 
this wise and pious institution, which made so many warriors on 
earthy and won so many souls for heaven. The number of the 
corps, originally one thousand, was raised under Mohammed II. 
to twelve, under Solyman to twenty, and by Mohammed IV. to 
forty thousand, so that, in all probability, the number of Christian 
children forcibly converted to Islam, trained to fanaticism and 
military servitude, could not have^been less than five hundred 
thousand. 
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After the incorporation of the Janizaries, the J^ga, or Tuikish 
infantry, received grants of land, on condition of clearing the roads 
for the army in campaigns. In this sort of service no great evil 
could arise from their impatience of strict discipline. This corps 
of pioneers — for we have borrowed both the name and thing from 
the Ottoman army — was gradually increased from one to twenty 
thousand. The cavalry also underwent a partial regulation by 
Aladdin. The standing troops amounted at first to two thousand 
four hundred, and, under the name of spahis, or horsemen^ were 
soon the terror of Europe as well as of Asia. The spahis received 
gifts of land, and represented in all respects the chivalrous com- 
panions to whom Osman and bis successor owed their earliest vic- 
tories. 

The creation of the Janizaries took place in the year 1330, or 
thirty«three years earlier than the date assigned to it by Cantemir, 
and copied from him by all the European writers. Here we have an 
instance of a standing army, a full century before that of Charles 
YII. in France, which is the first example recorded in European 
history. The establishment of a permanent military force must 
form a remarkable epoch in the, history of any country; but con- 
stituted like that of the Ottoman princes, and opposed to the ill- 
combined forces of Eastern Europe, it must have possessed an 
overwhelming superiority. Indeed, laying out of the question the 
numbers and the hardihood of the troops, it is probable that the 
Ottoman army was better constituted in the fourteenth century 
than any army in Europe ; the English, who in that age appear to 
have had a great superiority in infantry, at least, could alone per«> 
haps have successfully opposed it. 

The institution of the Janizaries is in general considered merely 
in a military point of view, and the effect which it had on the 
character of the Ottoman government is wholly overlooked. Yet 
the relations subsisting between the prince and the people visibly 
altered from that time forward. The Janizaries, in their pristine 
vigour, were allied with the Turks only by religion and loyalty; 
there existed between them no ties of kindred, no sympathies of 
common origin; the new troops made the sultans independent of 
the intractable spirit of the Turks, who had not yet quite forgott^ 
the equality of the pastoral life; they were in truth not only the 
means of conquest, but the instruments of despotism. We see 
no reason to believe that Osman himself possessed a greater share 
of power among his people than is usually exercised by the chief 
of a Tartar tribe, who may be more properly called the centre of 
his community than the head of it ; but after the appointment of 
a standing army we see victory and arbitrary sway advancing han4 
in hand. Body guards of slaves and foreigners are familiar in the 
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iiistories of every deapotie govemoient^ The guards of the ca» 
liphs were recruited from the roving Turkmans, the children of 
Georgians and Circassians were reared up in the ranlis of the 
more modern Mamelukes* To divide the soldiery from the peo- 
ple is more the object in all such cases, than the formation of an 
obedient and disciplined army. Those who are in possessicm of 
absolute power find instinctively the means by which it may be 
upheld. When Cephalonia was first conquered by the Turks 
under Mahomet II.» the wretched inhabitants were carried off to 
Constantinople; the married couples were torn asunder, and the 
men forced to marry negro women^ the women negro men, in 
order that a mulatto progeny might be reai'ed for the service at 
the seraglio. 

The prejudices of mankind, no less than the policy of society* 
favours the transmission of rank and property by inheritance, and 
it wa3 natural that Osman and his followers, while rewarding the 
companions of their arms, should contemplate the continuance of 
dignities in the families of those . on whom they were bestowed. 
That they soon ceased to be hereditary we must ascribe to the 
want of a fixed law of succession, as much as to the jealousy of 
the sultans. Aladdin, the brother and vizir of Urchan, had also 
the title of Pasha, that is, foot of the shah, a title probably of 
great antiquity in the East; for Xenophon tells us that the minis- 
ters of the Persian king were called the king's hands, feet, eyes* 
or ears, according to the nature of their respective offices. In- 
deed, the title may be obscurely discerned in the Beisus of Ai^ 
rian. After the death of Aladdin, Soliman, the son of Urchaiv 
succeeded to the office of vizir; and to this high rank he united, 
like his uncle, the titles of pasha and beglerbeg, or prince of 
princes. Soliman was the last prince of the royal family wh^ 
united so many titles, or held the office of vizir. This post rcr 
mained vacant for ten years after his decease, and was then be* 
stowed on Kara Chalil Chendereli, never more to be discontinued. 
The author of the standing army and of the institution of the 
Janizaries was thus rewarded at the age of eighty by the first 
dignity in the state ; but what is more remarkable, the office re* 
mained in his family for four generations, till the taking of Con- 
stantinople. Immediately after that event, Chalil Pascha* th^ 
grand vizir, was executed by the order of the sultan, who sus- 
pected him of a secret understanding with the Greeks. This i^ 
the first instance in the Ottoman History of the execution of the 
grand vizir, and the bloody example has been in the issue one- 
and-twenty times repeated. With the execution of the Vizir 
Chalil by Mahomet II. was extinguished the hereditary title to 
that high office, and in the series of grand vizirs who succeeded 
for many years, the great majority were Greeks pr Albanian/i by 
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•Iiirtb, reared peifaaps in the ranks of the Janizaries, and more de- 
.^rotMt to the caose of despolisni than the proud and generous 
Turks could poasibly have been. 

SoUM posts in die Ottoman court and in the army appear to 
'have coiitmued in the same iamilies for two or three centuries. 
The Akindshi, or light horse, who scoured the plains of Germany, 
as far as Ratisbon, at the time of the first siege of Vienna, were 
led by their hereditary Hetman, Michalogli, a descendant of Koee 
Michal, the Taliant comrade of Osman. *' This unalterable 
^xedness of primitive institutions/' says M. Von Hammer, ** we 
meet with at every step in the history of the Ottomans, and often 
aids the labour of the historian in connecting the past with the 
present" But he might have added, that this permanence of 
kereditaiy rights is more remarkable where it does occur, because it 
is an exceptioii to the genm*al rule ; and more interesting because, 
proceeding from the foundation of the empire, as we approach 
more modem times we find its traces continually diminishing. 

We have already observed, ihat die brother and the son of 
Urchan shared in the administration of the state, and that after 
them no princes of the royal blood were aliovred so large a share 
"of influence. No rule of succession was fixed, and the right to 
the throne being doubtfully balanced between die appointment 
of the reigning sultan, the choice of the troops, and the abilities 
•of the candidate, jealouMes and dissensions rapidly multiplied in 
the family of the prince. Bajazet was the first to set the exam- 
ple of fratridde, and commenced his reign by putting to death 
hn only brother Jacub, *' remembering,^ says the Turkish histo- 
rian Seadeddin, " the text of the Koran, that disturbance is worse 
than execution/^ This stem act of state expediency has been 
magnified by European writers into the muider of seven bro- 
thers. But executions of this kind are of too frequent occurrence 
in the history of Eastem nations to excite surprize; an enactment, 
however, like that of Mahomet II. which stamped with formal 
legality this barbarous practice, is unique in the annals of man- 
kind. " The lawyers have decided that those of my posterity 
who succeed to die supreme power may, in order to secure the 
-peace of the world, put their brothers to death. Let diem deal 
accordingly.'' Such are the terms of a law made in Europe in 
the fifteendi century, and by a people whose eariier history affords 
BO traces of snch outraeeous ferocity. 

By another law of Mahomet, it was provided that die de- 
scendants of the Sultan's daughters should receive only rich 
Sandjacks, and not the domains of a Beglerbeg. Thus none of 
the imperial femily, except the sons of the reigning prince^ could 
aspire beyond die honours of a single horse tail. But this law can 
in reality affect only grandsons of the sultan's daughters, since 
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their niale children are all destroyed at die moment of their birth. 
This barbarous practice also is supposed to have commenced in 
the reisn of the conqueror, but no law is extant by which it is 
established. The practice of putting female infants to death was 
cooimon among the Arabians at the time of the prophet's i^ 
pearance, and one of his greatest services to humanity was the 
comjrfete abolition of that inhuman custom. It has neverthekss 
been since revived bf the commanders of the faithful^ and the 
voice of the Ulema gives to it the SMiction of religion. 

While we are tracing historically the growth of the Ottoman 
constitution, it may be worth while to survey the disposition given 
by the conqueror to the administrative departments. The state 
is met^phoricaUy considered in the East as a house, or rather as a 
tent, the most conspicuous part of which, the door, or Parte, may 
be poetically taken for the whole. These figurative expressions 
appear singular to us in a strange language, wUle they escape 
observation in our own. But yet there is obviously a near rela- 
tion between the court, which among European nations is taken 
to represent the political edifice, and the gateway, or porte, which 
serves the same purpose in the East. Among ihe Latins, the 
expressions atrium and limen, or court and gateway, though not 
applied to the state, were yet employed to signify the whole 
building; the fotroier rarely, the latter more frequently* and both 
in a poetic and devated sensci The word Porte, however, being 
once employed to signify the government, is naturally transferred, 
in its new sense, to the various departments of administration, 
each of which is thus denominated a Porte, and then the chief or 
central department takes the name of the Sublime Porte. As 
the tent is supported by four props, so it was right that the temple 
of the state should also rest upon four pillars. Mahomet ac- 
corduigly^ established four ranks of officers, viz. the vizirs or 
ministers, the kadktskers or judges of the army, the defterdars or 
treasurers, and the nishands/Us or secretaries, who are styled, in 
their ranks collectively, the pillars of the state. The nnmber 
four, we must observe, appears to have beea originally held in 
great esteem by the Turks, and accordingly we find it recurring 
frequently in d^ir earliest institutions. There was at first but 
oae vizir; the nnmber, however, was afterwards increased to fonr^ 
to preserve the harmony of the edifice. The chief of them then 
took the name of grand-vizir, with all the authority of die empiie. 
The other vizirs are pashas of three horse-tails, and are privileged 
to sit as councillors m the divan. Such is the simple architecture 
of the Ottoman administration. ^ * 

While the state law and military organization of the Ottomans 
were thus arriving at maturity, their religious institutions were 
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•propiortiooally developed. The Korao is opposed to monastic 
orders, bat its most positive j>recepts could not prevent the growth 
of a system so gratifying to idle and ignorant fanatics. In spite 
of these, the orders of faquirs and dervises rapidly increased among 
the prophet's followers, and are vulgarly supposed in the East to 
meet in equal array the seventy-two heresies of Islam. Not more 
llian half, nowever, of this number are to be found in Turkey, and 
of these, twelve orders existed before the Ottoman history begins. 
Of the orders which were instituted at the commencement of the 
empire, none is so remarkable in a historical point of view as that 
of Had^i Begtashy the dervise who pronounced his blessing on 
the Janizaries, and whose children they were called. As the 
Janizaries were all incorporated in this order, it became a military 
as well as religious brotherhood, and it is not improbable indeed 
that it was copied from the Christian order of Knights Templars, 
or of those of St, John, whose bravery was known to Urchan by the 
conq^uest of Smyrna. Thus the martial ardour of the Janizaries 
was inflamed by religious enthusiasm. The sheik of the religious 
order was also the head of one of the regiments ; and eight dervises, 
stationed in the camp or barracks, prayed day and night for the 
welfare of the corps. 

Mosques were built and schools founded by Osman and his 
successors in all the conquered towns ; but no connected system 
.of ecclesiastical administration, no established hierarchy, existed 
till the time of Mahomet II. The conqueror of Constantinople 
instituted the body of the Ulema, which combines, in a well-regu- 
lated series, all the ministers of law and religion. The character 
of this body we have given in a former number, (see No. III. 
p. 25«5,) and we shall at present only observe, that the merit of the 
institution appears to us extremely questionable. The influence 
of this powerful order may indeed prevent the dissolution of the 
Ottoman empire, but there can be no doubt that it impedes its 
progressive civilization. 

From this brief review of the early constitutions of the Otto- 
mans, it will be manifest that the bigotry and cruelty which cha- 
racterize their annals grew up with the power of dieir sultans, 
and have no peculiar connection with the primitive habits of die 
people. At the first outset, the sons and brothers of the reigning 
prince assisted him in the council, and accompanied him to the 
field ; they were soon excluded from an important share in the 
administration ; the law of imperial fratricide was made a century 
and a half after the commencement of the empire; and more than 
a century elapsed before the barbarism of this state policy was 
completed by the law or custom of confining the princes to the 
harem, till the throne or the bow-string reUeves them from en- 
tliralment. 
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Having thus marked the growth and early bias of the Ottomanr 
govemmeDt, we shall be better able to appreciate the merits of 
Soliman, under whose administration it reached its full strength 
and complete development. In the affairs of mankind, as well as 
in the physical constitution of the individual, we may observe a* 
periodical activity in the animating principle. Great events and 
great characters so often arise grouped together, that the history 
of the world is in fact reduced to the history of those brilliant 
epochs. The age of Soliman is one of those remarkable periods 
in which new impulses are given to the progress of society. The 
discoveries of Vasco de Gama, and of Columbus, with the doc- 
trines of the Reformation, betrayed and promoted the increasing 
movement. Of the great princes, the contemporaries of Soliman, 
Robertson only enumerates Charles V., Henry VIH., Francis I., 
and Pope Leo X. But Sigismund I. of Poland, and Gritti, 
Doge of Venice, yielded to none of these in solid claims to fame; 
and still farther from the ferment of Western Europe, Ivan Vas- 
silievich, the conqueror of Astracan, laid the foundation of the 
future greatness of Russia. In the east. Shah Ismail, who esta- 
blished in Persia the dynasty of the Sofis, and Shah Akbar in 
India, tfie greatest of the Great Moguls, rivalled in glory, and 
perhaps surpassed in achievements, their great European contem« 
poraries. 

Soliman I., known in European histories as the great and the 
magnificent, is by the Turkish writers entitled the lawgiver, 
{Kanuid,) the lord of his century, and the completer of the perfect 
ten. He was bom in the year 900 of the Hegira, which though- 
among us reckoned the last of the ninth, is by Asiatics considered 
the first year of the tenth century. The meaning of his last two 
titles may be readily guessed from what we have already said 
respecting the time of Osman's appearance. As the conqueror 
Timur, in flattering conformity with Tartar superstition, made 
his appearance in the beginning of the ninth century, so Soliman, 
(in the character of a legislator, better suited to the perfect num- 
ber ten,) the tenth Sultan of the Ottomans came forth in the tenth 
century, as its lord or presiding genius. The fates cannot better 
prepare the greatness of a hero than by turning the tide of popular 
superstition in his favour. Under die lord of Ids century, the 
computer of the perfect ten,- the Ottoman empire developed its 
full strength and character; it reached that summit of fame and 
greatness, at which ihe historian may most advantageously pause, 
to contemplate the opposite prospects of its rise and its decay. 

Soliman himself appears to have been confident of his predes- 
tined success. The only points in which tfie Ottoman arms had 
been hitherto foiled were 'Rhodes and Belgrade, from both which 
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plftces Mahomet the Conqueror had been repulsed with d i a hotiofur, 
Soliman selected them at once as the objects of his attack. In 
the first year of his reign, Belgrade^ at mat time thought one of 
the strongest fortresses in Europe, was forced to sulmit to the 
overwhdimittg strength of the Turkish army. Notwithstanding 
the tenns of the capitulation, the garrison was put to the eword. 
The next year an immense armament was equipped agaiost 
Rhodes, and this bulwark of Christend<mi, left to its fate by tfa^ 
princes of Europe, was won with the loss of above a handne<l 
thousand lives. The articles of capitulation, by which the iidia- 
biiants were allowed to preserve their property and their churches, 
were ako violated here* The siege of Rhodes is remarkable in 
history, not only for the gallant defence made by the knights, 
under the heroic grand master, Villiers de ITsle Adam, but also 
for the first use of bombs, which were employed by the Tuiks, 
and for the invention of countermines by Martinengo, a Venetism 
engineer* 

The successes of the sultan in his first campaign were an^ 
nouBced to all the authorities in the empire. An envoy was also 
aent lo- Venice, with the intelligence of the capture of Belgrade : 
he was pompously received by the senate, and presented with a 
purse of throe hundred ducats. The republic of Venice had 
maintained the most friendly intercourse with the Sublime Porte 
from the time of Soliman's accession* The peace between the 
states was renewed in December, 1521, and a convention, con* 
Slating of thirty articles, was drawn up ; the existence of Trhich 
has escaped the notice of Daru and the other historians of die 
republic — so wril could the Venetian senate guard the secrets of 
tiieir state. In this treaty provisions were made for the security of 
merchants and the inviolability of their property ; the powers of 
eomaaercial ministers were recognised and defined, and a variety 
of regulations made for the benefit of trade; — the last two arti- 
cles» however, are of a difierent charseter; in these the republic 
stqwdatea to pay an annual tribute of ten thousand ducats fcu^ 
Cyprus^ asd five hsndred for Zante. ' This document is an inter* 
ealang specimen of early diplomacy. Almost all the points which 
have stAce been arranged between the Porte and odier powers 
were already included in die provisions of dus treaty. 

Among the many distinctions of Soliman's reign must be 
noticed the increased diplomatic intercourse with Eurc^an 
natiosis. Three years after the capture of Rhodes, appeared the 
first Frendk ambassador at the Ottoman Porte; he received a 
robe of honour, a present of two hundred ducats, and, what was 
UKire to his purpose, a promise of a campaign in Hungary, which 
shonM engage m that aide dw arms of Chaiies and Us brother 
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FerdkiaiMl. Soliman kept )m promise. At the head of K)O,O0O< 
men and 300 pieces of artillery, he commenced thiB memoraUe 
campaign. On the fatal field oi Mohacs the fate of Hungary 
was decided in an unequal fight. King Lewis, as he fled from^ 
the Turkish sabres, was drdwned in a aiorasa. The next day 
tbe sultan received in state the compliments of his offioerst The 
beads of 2000 of the slain, including those of seizes bishops and 
many of the nobility, were piled up as a trophy before hia lent* 
Seveo days after the battle, a tumultuous cry arose in the oamp. 
to massacre the prisoners and peasants — aiad in consequeaoe 
4000 men were put to the sword. The keys of Buda were sent 
to the conqueror, who celebrated the Feast of Bairam lo the« 
csstle of the Hungarian kings. Fourteen days afkerwarda he 
began to retire — bloodshed and devastation marking the course. 
of his army. To Moroth, belonging to tbe Biahop of Gmn^ 
many thousands of the people had retired with their property^ 
relying on the strength of the castle: the Turkish artiUeij^ 
however, soon levelled it, and the wretched fugitives were indis* 
crimioately butchered. No leas than 2^,000 fell here; and the: 
whole number of the Hungarians deatroyed in the barbarous wm* 
&re of this single campaign amounted to at kaat 200AXX) souls, i 

"By a singular accident,'' says our aotbor, ''the bloody affair of 
Moioth IB not mentioned by the Turkish writers, while tbe hktorisfBs ef 
tbe conqnered party selate it with all tbe frankness of distress. A proof,- 
UDoog many otheis, that in order to faaive ixnaplete as well as impaitid^ 
isforfluitien, it is necessaiy to listen to both sides. At Peterwnrdeiau the 
bridge over the Danube was completed in five days. At Adrianoplft 
tbe saltan remained a week, and entered Constantinople ajto an ah*. 
ttoce of seven months. The three statues (of Hercules, Diani^ and 
Apolio), which had been taken from the roysJ castle at Buda, were, at 
the SQggestion of Ibrahim, the grand vizir, ' placed on pedestals, as tro- 
pbies, before bis palace in the Hippodrome, to match the obelisk, the 
colanm, end bronze piltar of twisted snakes — the mins of which stilt 
<Kiisaieat this square, while the statues ha^e k>ng since disappeared. 
^Uonet the Conqueror, at his entrMce into Constantinople, had stmok- 
off the heads of the bronaBS snakes. The conqueror of fiuda, on the 
other hsnd, or rather his Vizic Ibrahim, erected iaatead of them^ thne 
^oea, which, being looked upon as idols, proved a crying abominatioia 
to the pious Moslims. The poet Fighani remarked, in a pasquinade, tbfU^ 
' Ibrahim of old (Abraham) bad broken the idols, but that this one set 
them up.* The nnhappy poet, after beipg first paraded through the city 
OQ an ass^ atoned by his death for the freedom of his sarcasm.** 

On tbe death of the King of Hungaiy, the claims of Ferdiauul 
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discontented nobility^ who were onwilling to see the throne of 
the Arpads now filled by a stranger. Zapolya, unable to make 
head against his rival without foreign succour, applied to the 
Ottoman Porte, and set the humiliating and, in the circumstatices 
of that age, disgraceful example of a league offensive and defen- 
sive between a Christian nation and the enemies of Christendom. 
When this transaction was known, the first Austrian embassy to 
die Porte was despatched^ to demand restitution of the Hunga- 
riaa towns. The grand vizir took offence at Ferdinand styling 
himself Most Mighty. ** How dare he apply to himself," said 
that minister, ^' an epithet like this, in the face of the Emperor of 
the Ottomans^ in whose shadow the other Christian kings are 
accustomed to seek refuge/' When asked who those kings were, 
he mentioned those of France, P<dand, Venice, and Transylvania. 
The ambassador, Hobordansky, was then thrown into prison, and 
after a confinement of nine months was dismissed with the foU 
lowing . message, from the mouth of Soliman himself, " Your 
master has hitherto had little of our neighbourhood and acquaint- 
ance — but he shall enjoy them herei^r; tell him, that I will 
eome myself, with all my forces, to make him the restitution he 
demands; and let him carefully prepare every thing for our 
reception." Hobordansky, a blunt soldier, replied, '' That his 
master would be happy to meet the emperor as a friend, but also 
knew how to receive him as an enemy." Such was the treatment 
of the first Austrian ambassador at the Sublime Porte. 

The sultan prepared to keep his engagement. His favourite 
and grand vizir, Ibraham, was appointed serasker or generalis- 
simo. With the diploma which conferred this rank, Soliman 
sent him three fur pelisses, eight caparisoned horses, a ninth 
bearing a scymitar, bow, and quiver, richly set with jewek, six 
horse-tails, and seven flags instead of the four usually attached to 
his quality and station. The seven flags were inten^d to attract 
the benign influence of the seven planets. These arrangements 
being made, Soliman began his march on a Monday, as in his pre* 
ceding campaigns, that being the luckiest day for the commeDce- 
ment of an arduous undertaking. At Mohacs, Zapolya came' to 
meet him, and did homage for his kingdom, so that the same field 
which had before witnessed the defeat of the Hungarians and the 
extinction of their regal line, now witnessed the shame of their 
voluntary humiliation. After a siege of six days, Buda surren- 
dered, on condition that the lives of the garrison should be 
spared; the Janizaries, however, enraged at a capitulation which 
disappointed their hopes of plunder, put the Germans to the 
sword when they were in the act of withdravring. A few days 
altera the wretched Zapolya was placed on the throne, ^nd in*- 
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vested with die ensigns of royalty, not by the vizir or chief offifceff 
of the Porte, but by a segbanbashi or adjutant of the Janizaries;* 

Solinran now directed his march against Vienna, where he 
arrived on the 27th of September- His light cavalry, fifty or 
sixty diousand in number, had scoured the country several days 
before. Desolation attended his progress ; but as he had really 
encountered no opposition, his triumph was not that of victory; 
In the village of Simmering, near Vienna, the Neugebaude, or 
New buildirtgs, as they are called, still mark the wide compass of 
his tent. Twelve thousand Janizaries were stationed around it; 
The whole army occupied its positions in seven different camps f 
the park of artillery, consisting of four hundred pieces, being 
placed between St. Mark and the Wienerberg. The operations 
of the siege were immediately commenced. The graiid Vizir 
himself rode round the walls in disguise to reconnoitre their 
strength; and on one occasion narrowly escaped being taken pri« 
soner. Notwithstanding the strength of the Turkish artillery^ 
and the numerical inferiority of the garrison, which scarceiy 
amounted to a tenth of the besieging army, the latter inade Hd 
progress ; they were repulsed at every assault, and suffered se- 
verely from the sallies of the Germans. After the siege had 
lasted about a fortnight, with little prospect of a termination, the 
courage of the Turks began to droop. The sultan, to raise their 
spirits, rode himself to view the breaches. Immense sums of 
money were distributed among the soldiers. Twenty ducats were 
promised to each of the Janizaries, and the man who first motinted 
the walls was to have, if a common spahi, a reward of six hun- 
dred ducats, if a subashi, or captain, the government of ^ pl*o-' 
vince. The courage of the troops being inflamed by these means, 
a general assault was ordered on the 14th of October. Several 
mmes were successfully sprung, and breaches of great extent laid 
open, yet such was the desperate valour of the defenders, thatihe 
Turks were repeatedly driven back vrith greater slaughter; and it 
was in consequence resolved to raise the siege. As soon as thel 
movements in the camp of the Ottomans discovered their prepa- 
rations for retreat, the citizens displayed their joy by fh^ firhig of 
guns, ringing of bells, and waving of colours. 

Soliman sought to divert attention from his failure by the 

Jomps of the divan and the distribution of donatives. The 
anizaries received the promised reward of twenty, ducats; to 
Ibrahim, the sultan presented five purses or six thousand dueats, 
and a scymitar richly' adorned with precious stones. A great 
many historians, and Robertson among the rest^' ascribe theun- 
prosperous issue of this siege to the treachei7 6f the grand vizir ;• 
but for this charge against Ibrahim there is no ground discovers 
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•Me eitker in th€ Turlddi bistQiians or in the offici«l dociimenU 
of th^ tim^' Tlie late season of the year, the diseonteni of tke 
ApittUc tpoopsy who suffered severely from the climate, and the 
9C»rcity of provisions resulting from the deslructive mode of 
Twii^i^ warfare, were auffident to make it necessary to raise the 
Wge; and w? may reject as utterly groundless the suspiciana of 
Ihnihim's honour and integrity. 

When Soliman returned to Constantinople* he celebrated his 
triumph by festivals aud public shows. He received the homage 
of bis chief officers and grandees on a throne raised in the Hippo- 
dromHf anumg the trophies of his own and his ancestor's victories. 
The tepts of Usunbasan, the Shah of Persia, conquered by JSla- 
hornet Ihp and of Ghavri, the Sultan of £gypt^ dethroned by 
Selim I., stood beside the statues taken from the palace of the 
U«lgs ^ Hungary* After these sofemnities followea the cecep- 
tion of embassies, of which former historians have had little or no 
{Knowledge* The ambassadors of Ferdinand were strictly enjoined 
(o communicate the object of their mission to the sultan alone^ 
and to make use of no language but the German. This studied 
hwghtiness of neighbouring states shows us bow much wa^ 
liaared at that ti^e from TurkLM) arrogance. Ibrahim laughed at 
^ir demands; he told them that the sultan had marched to 
Bufta for the purpose of meeting Ferdinand, and not finding hiai 
ibe^ had advaaeed to Vienna, from whence he despatch^ his 
hofvemen iu all directions in search of the king. Thus th<^ Aus- 
trian miniaters returned to Vienna without effectiii^ their puipose. 
. In order to eidiibit as much as possible in one view the exer* 
tions of military force directed by Soliman against Austria, we 
fhaU give a bnef sketoh of his fifth caaipaign, called by the 
Turkish historians the German campaign against the Spanish 
kmg. Hiis took pkioe in 1532, three years after the siege of 
Vienna. The Emperor Charles V. on this occasion appeared 
f»r the first time at the head of his army, and the sultan advanced 
lo mai^t the only potentate in Europe whpm he considered worthy 
tQ( be hia rival. His army consisted of above two hundred thou- 
aand mw : with this immense host he overran the plains of Hua«. 
gary, and met with no resistance till he came before the little for- 
Ivess o| Gum. This was defended by a garrison of seven hundred 
meQi who were emboldened by the presence of the heroic Juris- 
ebiti;« who commanded them. In three days^ the Turkish artiUery 
If^A levelled the parapets of the waUs, thirteen mines were spvung, 
and as many assaults directed against die place without any suc- 
cess. At lengthi aftjer three weeks bad been consumed ii^ the 
i^ege« the sultan was content!^ with s^ nominal surrender, i^nd 
wiwdbww his forces without occupying the town. Instc^^ of 
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ttom Gum om Tietnui, ks #o cspeettdt Sdbd^an di»- 
r^cted liu eoHrse to the left diroogh Styria^iiivestM Grateimih^ 
0«rt mduBg any impresaiDn on k, and AHk began to retraea hu 
atep8» apreading terror afid deaofattina through .the country as hi^ 
pnoscd iiloDg. ' Thirty tha^sand capdTet from fitynn and Hun^ 
ganr wens ditig|ed into akvery. The Turkish light heme, who 
ImuI penatraaed ii^ Aaitria, fell ki with a portion of the German 
mrmy^ and were totally cot to pietea. 

The moderate hanreat of plttdder and oS glory iirfnoh he had 
re ap e d from thia camfiaign, together with plans of con<|uest in 
die East, disposed Sohman to think of an accommodation #ith 
Au0tria» The negocaations whieh ensoed are minutely related 
bj M. Von Hanoner, from the original documents^ and intereat 
UB tam dniy as carious specimens of early diplomaayf but from 
Ae insight they give ui into the character of die siiitdn and of 
IbrafaiiD, die grand mit. Of this latter personage^ to whom We 
have before alluded, a particular account appears to be no^ 
necessary. 

He was the son of a Greek merchant of Parga, and wa^ 
edncatedf peihaps, as a musician; at least, it was by his skilful 
performance on die violin that he first attracted nodce. Carried 
off while a boy by Turkish corsairs, he was sold as a slave to a 
widow near Magnesia, who spared no exi>ense in the dress and 
instrucUon of the lively young Greek. Soliman, hearing him Qne 
day playing on the vioUn, was so pleased widi his skill, that he 
entered into conversaUon widi him, and Ibrahim's sprighdy 
talents soon won the yoang prince's favour. On the accession of 
Soliowa to the throne, the favourite was appointed to a high 
oflfee in die seraglio; shortly after he was raised to the dignity 
of grand vizif, and obtained the sultan's sister in marriage. So 
great was the intimacy between Soliman and his vizir, that they 
frequently dined together, and even slept in the same chamben 
Notea and letters continually passed between them, and they 
spent the evenings together in study or conversadon. Ibrahim^ 
however superficial his knowledge might have been, was certainly 
a very extraordinary man within the walls of the seraglio. His 
lively powers, and the variety of his accomplishments were well 
calculated to sdmulate the genius of those with whom he came 
in contact, and the activity and extensive views which distinguish 
die character of Soliman, mi^ht have been derived, in no small 
deg|ree,from his association with thb educated Greek. Ibrahim, 
besides bein^ master of the Greeks Turkish, and Slavonic, was 
acquainted with the Italian and Persian languages ; he composed 
music readily, and was fond of copying every song he heard; be 
delighted in reading romances and histories, particularly those of 
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Hannibal and Alexander the Great ; his knowledge of ^eograpb j 
was respectable, and his inquiries were constantly directed to 
discover the situation of foreign countries. The ii^uence which 
be possessed over the sultan was unbounded, and wealth and 
honours were accumulated upon him to an unprecedented degree. 
Such was the man with whom the ambassadors had to deal. 

The negociations continued seven weeks, and during this dme 
the crafty and loijuacious vizir held many conversations with the 
ministers of Ferdmand. In all he says the true Greek character 
is apparent; the singular union of depth and volatility, of vanity 
and shrewdness. 

" Among other apparently indifferent and unimportant questions of 
the vizir, respecting Spun and France, was also this, why the former 
kingdom was so much worse cultivated than the latter; to which Cor- 
nelius replied, that the cause was to be sought in the want of water, in 
the expulsion of the Moors and Jews, and in the pride of the Spanish 
people, who were naturally more dbposed to handle the sword than the 
plough. That sort of pride, observed Ibrahim, betrays a hot brain ; it 
IS found also among the Greeks, who are a bold and high-minded people.** 

This last observation was perhaps intended for the Albanians; 
as the Turks could hardly accuse the Greeks of want of industry 
and excess of warlike spirit. The vizir afterwards proceeded to 
speak of his favourite topic, himself. 

'' Whatever I wish to do, is done ; I can make a pasha of a groom, I 
can bestow provinces and kingdoms on whom I please, and my master 
never thwarts me. If he commands any thing which I disapprove, it 
comes to notbing. It is my will, and not bis, which is sure to be exe- 
cuted ; peace and war are in my hands ; I dispose of the treasures. He 
(the sultan) is not better clad than I am, but just like me. I was bom 
in the same week, and have been reared up with him since a boy. All 
that he possesses, great and small, is intrusted to me, and I can do with 
it what I please.'' 

Ibrahim^ speaking of the German campaigns, strenuously de- 
nied any participation in the murder of the prisoners at Mohacs, 
and boasted of his conduct at the siege of Vienna ; then follow 
the strictures of the Ottoman prime minister on the Emperor of 
Germany. 

" Charles comes into Italy, proclaims war upon the Turks, and 
threatens to force the Lutherans to renounce their heresy ; he then goes* 
into Germany and does notbing. It is hardly becoming in an emperor to 
undertake what be is unable to accomplish, or to say a thing and leave it 
uneffected. He announces a council and does not hold it; besieges 
Buda and does not take it ; he negociates a peace between his brother 
Ferdinand and King John (Zapolya, the Hungarian), and leaves the 
ufbar unsettled. I, said the vizir, if I thought fit, could this moment set 
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IjQtfaer CO the one side and the Pope on the other, an4 force them to 
bold a general oooncil. What Charles has hitherto wished in Tain to do, 
the sultan and he will now do together.*' 

We cannot help smiling at the simplicity of the ^rand vizir, who 
thought of quelling the fierceness of religious disputants. On 
adverting to the specific object of the conference, the Emperor's 
letter, he thus proceeds : — 

'^ Aikl this letter, says he, (taking it in his hand,) is not the produc- 
tion of a sensible and discreet prince.' He pompously recounts his titles, 
and among them are some which do not belong to him. How dare he 
atyle bimsdf King of Jerusalem ? does he not know that the Great Em- 
peror (of the Ottomans) is master of Jerusalem, and not the Emperor 
Charles ? I know that Christian princes have visited Jerusalem in the 
garb of pilgrims, but does Charles suppose that by making such a pil- 
grimage he becomes King of Jerusalem. I will take care that no Chris- 
tian be allowed to go thitiber for the future." 

The ambassadors attempted to justify the assumption of the 
title by alleging ancient usage, and declared that no offence was 
intended. Ibrahim was perhaps willing to elicit apologies, and 
as he proceeded with the letter, grew more arrogant ahd captious. 

** Still farther, (he observed,) Charles writes the names of his brother 
Ferdinand and my master, the Great Emperor, in the aame line. He 
does well to love his brother, but ought not to disparage my master for 
his sake. The Great Emperor has many sandjacks (pashas of a single 
tail), who are more powerful than Feitlinand. Thy relative (said he, 
turning to Hieronymus,) the Sandjack of Kara Amid, has more subjects 
than King Ferdinand. He leads 50,000 horsemen into the field, and has 
more spahis and military vassals. The Emperor Charies ou^t to be 
ashamed of his style of writing." 

After all this uncourteous criticism, he holds out a little en- 
couragement to the ambassadors, mingled with his usual vanity 
and gasconade. 

" If Charles makes peace with us, he will be an emperor for the first 
time in his life ; for we will oblige the kings of France and England, 
the Pope and the Protestants, to acknowledge him as such. Do you 
believe that the Pope is sincerely attached to his interests ? Certainly 
not, if he remembers the sack of Rome and the unworthy treatment he 
received when a prisoner. I have a jewel firom his (the Pope's) tiara, 
which I bought tor sixty thousand ducats, and this ruby (showing the 
ring on his finger) was on the hand of the King of France when he was 
taken prisoner. I purchased it afterwards ; and do you imagine that 
Francis has any friendship for the Emperor Charles ? 

He concluded by declaring that the letter was too offensive to 
be shown to the Sultan, and by intimating that, if the Emperor 
desired a peace, he ought to send ambassadors specifically inr 
structed to pray for it. 
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The Austrian ministere^ however, were firm, and ike Inrge 
concessions they were empowered to make rendered it unwise to 
require of them any further humiliation. Peace was at length 
concluded, Ferdinand retaining possessicm of the places which 
he heki in Hungary., The Sultan, however, did not ab^lutely 
resign his claims to that kingdom. Soliman himself addressed 
the ambassadors. 

'* The Pacfisehab (the feUbev of the sbabs) grants yon the peace which 
m preceding amhassadon were unable to obtain* He grants it to you, 
not for seven, or fire and twenty, or a bnndred years, Init fov two or tbret 
hundred, or for ever, if it be not violated by yonn^es s the padkchak 
will treat Ktag Ferdinand as bis son. The «>nmnons of the padiscbah 
belong to bb son Ferdinand, and those of Ferdinand to hU father.*' 

This figurative rela.tionship was assumed to cover the preten- 
sions of the Sultan. The idea of a community of possessions 
between the father and the son, however flattering it might be to 
the latter, was intended to be practically advantageous to the 
former alone. While the Sultan was pleased to style King Fer- 
dinand his son, Ibrahim condescendingly acknowledged him as 
his younger brother. On these terms of metaphorical kindred, 
the courts corresponded for some time. Such were Uie humilia- 
tions by which Austria purchased her first peace with Turkey. 

Affairs being thus settled on the side of Europe, Soliman was 
at Uberty to turn all his forces against Persia. Historians and 
philologists are agreed as to the relationship of the Persian and 
Gernu^i nationa- The Turks or inhabitants of Turan, now 
pfaeed between tbe inhabitant of Iran and their descendants the 
tribe of Gennans, {Wehrmanne, or hommes de suerre,y aaade 
war on both sides with their ancient and natunu enemies, the 
tj/rmts with the men at arms. The glory of the eastern cam- 

?aign was resigned to the indefatigable Ibrahim. Tebriz or 
^iflis surrendered to him; the western provinces of Persia were 
added to the Ottoman empire, and so rapid were his movements 
that he was enabled to send forward the keys of Bagdad to the 
Sultain, who advanced from Anatolia to qaeet himv The foiur 
months spent in this celebrated cijty by Soliman and his favouritCj 
formed |>erhaps the most fortunate period of their livea» Theii 
prospenty and fame had reached l^eir greatest height^ and the 
colouring of religion now beautified the splendour of success. 
The whole tract of country between the Tigris and Euphvates is 
hallowed ground in the legends of Islam ; here pilgrims collect 
the bonea of the martyrs of the faith; here are the grave* of four 
popbeta, Adaao, Noab, Ezekiel and Esdraa; and tboaeofaix 
miQiins of tl^ prophet's fiunily, Ali, Hasan, Huaein, jSbakeii 
Kasim, and Taki ; and here is an object stiUl more worthy of 
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devovf BidmnnhB, {be ettvern from which tfebdi, the ladt of the 
twelve imamSj is to come forth on the day of iadgmeDl. 

lu vjaitiDg these tombs and collecting these tradHloiis, the 

Sttlum and his ^izir foand edification and amnseifieiAt B«f 

Ibrahim was now intoxicated with the excess of his Mod forttiiie>. 

The only c^cer of the empire who awakened his le^lousy, was 

the ^Aelilerdar or treasarer^i Iskender Chelebi^ (Alexander the gentle 

Hum,) whose favour widi the Sultan had acquired kim immense 

wealth and great inffnenci^. By the machinations of IhraMm he 

was deprived of his office, and afterwards executed in the street* 

of Bi^dad. The wealth which accrued to the Suhan by h}s 

death may be estimated firom his retinue, which consisted of 

nearly seven thousand slaves. About the same time Ibraliiai 

ventured to assmne the title of Serasker Sultan, an imprtfderit 

step, at which Soliman may have been offended, even if he feared 

notfihig from the vanity which so openly displayed itself. On My 

return to Constantinople^ Ibrahim concluded the first commercial 

treaty between Frtince and Turkey, the last importatit act of his* 

adnunistration. His influence and intimacy with Soliman ap*^ 

peared to be still undiminished, when his destruction was resetted 

npon. His excessive presumption and suspected fidetrty are the 

causes as»gned for it by the Turkish historians; but the dreams' 

of Soliman, who was haunted in his sleeping hours by the shsfde 

of Iskender Chelebi, reveal to us the secret source of alienation. 

The scheme of retribution in the present life is deeply entwinedf 

with the moral principles of our nature, and men make or mar^ 

their fortunes, according ad tfiey engage on their sid^, not 

merely the interests, bat Sie sympathies of their fellow ^reattiress 

The vizir prepared his own fall when he presumed to put the 

treasurer to death. One evening in Ramasan, Ibrahim \^'eat nat 

nsual to sup with the Sultan, and to retire to rest in the same^ 

chamber with him. In the morning he was found strangled, antif 

the traces of his blood, visible in the apartment a century after, 

showed that he had not resigned hi^ life without resistance. He 

was buried in the suburb of Galata ; no monument was raised toi 

his memory, but a tree for a long time marked the spot where 

his body was interred. 

If the execution of Iskender Chelebi affected the spirits^ of 
Soliman, we may well suppose that he was net insensible to the 
loss of his early friend and companion. The narratives of the 
Turkish historians nre too dry and meagre to throw much light 
on the characters of men; but the ascendancy tvhich Ibrahim 
obtained over the mind of Soliman shows that he' was above* the 
common. He governed the empire with absolute sway for fourteen 
years, and, until the last year of his life, appears never tn^baVcr 
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injcun^d ^ reproach of inhiimaiiityi indeed it is but justice to 
observe^ that the same i^e which witnessed the sack of Rome, 
aqd Taais delivered up by Charles V. to the ferocity of bis 
^diersi saw the serasker pf the Turks saving Tebriz and Bagdad 
from a similar violation. 

. After die death of his favourite* Soliman appears to have en- 
joyed but little happiness. He could no longer repose confidence 
in any one, or derive pleasure from the sentiments of {Headship. 
Tl;ie embittered state of his feelings is indirectly proved by the 
eseciition of two sons and of a second vizir. The two young 
princes, Mustafa and Bajezid, were both sacrificed to the intrigues 
of the harem.* The charms and mental endowments of a Russian 
captive, to whom Europeans have given the name of Roxalana* 
had obtained a complete ascendancy over the mind of Soliman. 
The Sultana Chasseki, as she was called, was raised from the 
condition of a slave to that of a wife; a singular honour; for the 
Ottoman emperors are by a special prerogative exempted from 
l^e ties of wedlock. Anxious to secure the succession to her 
own son Selim, she used all her arts to undo the other princes, 
and the grand vizir Rustem, having married her daughter, readily 
seconded her intrigues. Soliman was taught by their contrivances 
to dread the popularity of his sous, whose merits rendered them 
more obnoxious to the suspicions of a jealous tyrant. Mustafa 
was murdered in the camp at Eregli, where he came to pay his 
respects to his father. An incorrect and exaggerated account 
of this affair, derived from Busbequius, whose information rested 
on hearsay alone, is given by Robertson and other historians. 
Bajezid was forced by the arts of his enemies to take up arms 
against his brother Selim^ and being defeated, found means to 
escape into Persia. Here he was treated with honour, and re* 
ceived solemn assurances of protection. The retinue of the 
Ottoman prince, about two thousand horsemen, displayed, during 
a festival at the court, their discipline and skill in arms. Their 
superior prowess alarmed the Persian Shah, who, to prevent 
danger, contrived to remove them from Bajezid's person and dis- 
perse them through the country. When the prince was thus 
wholly in' his power, he paid attention to the letters and nego- 
ciations of Soliman, which, in formal cruel ty^ are unparalleled 
in the history of any nation. The Sultan required the Shah to put 
Bs^ezid to death, or to deliver him up for execution.. The Shah 
objected, that having sworn to the prince not to deliver him up 
to his father, be must, in order to avoid the violation of his oath, 
be contented to resign him to his brother Selim. The unfor- 
tunate prince and his four sons were soon afterwards .di3patcbed 
^n prison.^ When the affair was concluded, the Shah wrote with 
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Ujr Oram hand a pompous letter of congratulation to Soliman; 
telling him that ** evil report was brought to silence^ the envious^ 
made blind, and the friendly-disposed made glad iu their hearts." 
niie execution of his son was celebrated by Soliman as a victory, 
by the distribution of presents among the officers of his court« 
Xdurad I. had before set the example of paternal cruelty, by the 
execution of a son ; but Soliman exjceeded the precedent, and had^. 
far less cause to resign the sentiments of nature^ 

In the age of Soliman the intercourse of nations by envoys and 
ambassadors was daily becoming moie intimate and unceasing. 
The conqueror of Buda and Bagdad» who negotiated commercial 
treaties with France and Venice, who extorted a tribute from the 
latter state and from Austria, likewise entered into friendly rela-^ 
tions with the Usbegs, and ratified the first treaty of peace be- 
tween Persia and the Ottoman Porte. He also gave shelter and 
protection to Iskender, the fugitive Prince of Delhi, who was 
driven from his throne by Humajun, the father of Sultan Akbar. 
As a still further proof how enterprize and increasing knowledge 
excited the political movements of that age, it is interesting to 
observe, that ambassadors from the Prince of Guzerat repaired to 
Constantinople, to solicit the a^ of the Turks against the Por- 
tugueze. While remarking the extended diplomatic intercourse 
M(hich distinguished the reign of Soliman, we must not omit to 
mention his correspondence with R^ssia, to which later events 
have given greater importance. The first Russian ambassador at 
the Sublime Porte appeared there in 1492 ; he had orders to 
deliver his commission to the sultan himself, and not to bend the 
knee; he went, however, beyond the spirit of his instructions, and 
refused the robe and the collation with which it is usual to com- 
pliment those who are about to be admitted into the imperial 
presence. Bajezid IL, who was then on the throne, was hishly 
offended at the rudeness of this conduct. Commercial relations 
with Russia were soon afterwards established; but a letter written 
by Soliman to Vassilievich, recommending to his protection some 
Turkish merchants who were travelling to Moscow, is the first 
document in which the title Tzar is allowed by the Ottoman 
Porte to the Russian monarch. 

We have already related the campaigns on which Soliman's 
military reputation is chiefly founded.. His naval war in the 
Red Sea. and, Persian Gulph, from which he wished to expel the 
Portugueze, was attended with no success. The ravaging of 
Majorca and invasion of Italy redounded less to the glory of the 
sultan himself than to that of his ally and grand admiral, the cele- 
brated Barbarossa. At the siege of Malta, towards the close of 
bis, reign,, his arms sustained an absolute d^eat. The siege 
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lasted two full months, wad was not raised tiH two*flHrds ef die 
Turkish armj had perished before the place. The Coraair 
Torgbttd, who had succeeded to the fane of Barberossa, wa9 
among the slain. The most barbarous coatiiyaiices were put la 
practice to awe and intimidate the besieged ; the bodies of the 
wounded Christians who had fallen from the walls were nailed cmi 
boards in the form of a cross, and let to float info the harbour and 
round the walls of the castle. Boats filled with imanm mkI mara- 
boots accompanied the Turks in eveiy assault, reading versea of 
the Koran, and pouring ont impreeatioos on the Christians. 
The Castle of St. Elmo was won at a great expense of life, but 
hither the valour of the Janizaries nor the curses of the imama 
could make any further impressioB on the place. The failure of 
this expedition against Malta is accounted for in a characteriatie 
manner by the Turkish historians. The grand vizir at the time 
was the fat AH, who was as witty as he was fat; indeed, from his 
humour as well as corpulence, he figures as a Faktaff in Ottoman 
history. When the embarkation of Ae troops was completed, 
and the general and admiral were preparing to depart, Ali ac- 
companied these officers to the water-side, and when leaving' 
them observed, *' I send a hopeful couple on this party of plea* 
sure to the istands^-^ coffee drinker and an opium eater; die 
fleet ought to be laden with coffee-beans and pop|Mes." To this 
inauspicious joke of the vizir, so little becoming the decorous 
gravity of his nation, all the native historians ascribe the disgrace 
and losses which ensued. They also mention that fat Ali was 
not cordially disposed in favour of either the general or admiral 
who commanded the expedition, and that Torghud was regarded 
widi jealous eyes by both these officers. These circumstances, 
together with the bravery of the garrison, will, to the European 
reader, explain more satisfactorily the failure of the enterprize 
than the ill-timed pleasantry of the grand vizir. 

The necessity of keeping the Janizaries employed, and the 
desire of eflacing, by some new victories, the disgrace incurred in 
the last campaign, were the motives which prevailed on Soliman 
to lead his army once more into Hungary. The pomp with 
which he this time appeared in the field, far surpassed the splen- 
dour of his early years. Almost all the jgreat officers of the 
empire attended his divan. The Grand Vizir, Mahomet Sokolli, 
commanded the army as Serasker. This man, a Bosnian by 
birth, had been the slave of Iskender Chelebi. On die death of 
that officer, he became the property of the Sultan, and was made 
one of the pages of the seraglio. He then succeeded Barbarossa 
as kapudanpasha, or high- adtoiral, and finally was raised to the 
dignity of grand vizir. His talents entitled him to the office^ and 
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the miceesB mtkt which the empire was administered nnder SoK* 
man's weak successor was chiefly due U> his vigour and abilities. 
The first halt of the sehan, after lesTing Constantinoplt^ was at 
die Aquedeet, the eomptetioii of which had been his pride and 
pleasure, and which he now looked upon for the last time. The 
mfirmifies of age obliged him to trav^ chiefly in bis carriage, but 
at Sabacs h^ crossed the bridge oTer the Daniibe on horseback^ 
in sight of the whole army, and displayed all the magnificence of 
his imperial style. At Semtin he was met by Sigismund, the soa 
of John Zapc^ya, who forty years before had done him homage 
fn- the crown of Hungary* The son limited his pretensions to 
the narrow territory between the river Theiss and Transylvania, 
not dating to cov«t the portion which was possessed by Turkish 
gamaoaa. This moderate request was urged in the humblest 
guise ; three times the pretender to the crown bent his knee before 
die aultan, who then offered him his hand to kis9> and proniised to 
put him in possession of the kingdom. 

About the same time there airived in the Ottoman eamp an 
ambassador from France, bearing letters of felicitation on the 
opening of the campaign. This was the fonrih time that a French 
ambassador had attended the camp of the Ottoman Emperor, so 
zealously was the friendship of die Forte cultivated at the outsef 
by the Grallic nadon. On this occasion the minister of his Most 
Christian Majesty, not satisfied with complimenting the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, also congratulated Zapolya on hie having 
renounced the errors of Popery, and embraced the doctrines of the 
evangelic church. 

From SemKn the march was directed to Szigeth, a place natn^ 
rally strong, and made still stronger by the presence of the heroie 
Znny. The hills above the town were occupied by the Begterbeg 
of Rumeli, with ninety thousand men and three hundred pieces 
of artillery ; on the ether side lay the main body of the army under 
Soliman himseli Zriny, as soon as he discerned the titan's 
scarlet tent, h<Msted red flags, rang die bells of the town, and fired 
a salttte to signify that he was ready to engage him. Litde delay 
ensued. The attack commenced, but the walls were stormed to- 
ne purpose; the desperate resolution of the garrison baffled every 
attempt to gain them. SoKman offered Zriny the whole Croatiaa 
province as the price ef his surrender, but the Hungarian 8ii»« 
pected the sincerity of the offer, or preferred the alternative of 
heroic death. At length, on the morning of the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1566, after the siege had continued a whete month, a 
mine was sprung which destroyed a great portion of the walls, and 
the Janizaries sained possession of die town. A few hons, how^ 
ever, before this event took place, Soliman had expired, whether 
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from paialjsisy apoplexy^ or natural decay, was never known or 
inquired. The better to conceal his death from the army, until 
his jucc^or, Selim, should be apprised of it, the physician who 
attended him was immediately strangled. The skilful manage- 
ment of the grand vizir kept dbe secret from the troops for the 
space of three weeks ; by that time Selim had arrived in Con- 
stantinople, and was already girded with the sword of empire. 

Thus ended the career of Soliman the Great, the tenth sultan 
of the Ottomans^ and perhaps the greatest of the ten great princes 
of that age. He was the father of ten children, although Euro- 
pean liistorians have only mentioned seven. Ten grand vizirs, in 
the course of his reign, successively wielded the j>owers of empire. 
The Ottoman writers, whose reverence for the virtues of the per- 
fect number compels them to deviate into arbitrary computation, 
observe still farther that he waar adorned with the ten great qua- 
lities of a ruler ; that his reign was distinguished by ten great 
secretaries, ten great lawyers, and ten great poets; and that the 
towns and cities which he conquered amounted to ten times ten. 
M. von Hammer, obedient to the same influence, devotes nine 
chapters to the events of Soliman's reign, and in a tenth proceeds, 
with superstitious exactness, to examine, in ten sections, Uie merits 
and defects of that great prince's character. 

To us, who regard with suspicion the false lustre of historic 
characters, Soliman appears to have been borne fortunately along 
on the tide of circumstances. He was capable of reflecting the 
light of the age in which be lived. He evidently possessed talents, 
and in his earlier days was not without the feelings of humanity. 
His friendship for Ibrahim, and his stedfast attachment to Roxa- 
lana, although they might have deviated into weakness, were in- 
dications of a well-constituted spirit. As he grew old his temper 
became cruel, and the state wisdom, as some will call it, of his 
later years increased daily in severity. Almost all the great 
offices of the state yielded victims to his wanton rigour; two grand 
vizirs, a kapudanpasha, a^a of the janizaries, judge of the army, 
and many others, lost their lives from his cruelty, and, in some in- 
stances, apparently without any reason save that of maintaining in 
vigour the prerogative of death. The abilities of Soliman may 
be advantageously compared with those of Charles V. his western 
rival in reputation. His military talents were more conspicuously 
displayed, his legislation showed a mind as comprehensive as. it 
was active, and his love of literature added dignity and grace to 
bis political merits. 

The title of kanuni, or the lawgiver, bestowed on Soliman by 
his people, requires us to take some notice of his legislative la^ 
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bours* His care extended to every part of the constitution, civile 
criminal^ military, and financial. 

The Ottoman army reached its perfection under his adminis- 
tration ; he dismissed the European irregular infantry, increased 
the namber of the Janizaries, and raised their pay; established 
hospitals for the reception of veteran soldiers, and rewarded merit 
with unbounded liberality. He was careful in enforcing strict 
discipline. The necessity of this had perhaps been inculcated 
by Ibrahim, who, on some occasions, ventured even to check the 
rapacity of the Janizaries, and to forbid their plundering. Ma-^ 
hornet Sokolli, who afterwards became so great a favourite, took 
a pride in the discipline of his troops and their uniform appear- 
ance. Ferhad Pasha gratified his imperial master by the same art9. 
Boabequius, who spent some time m the camp of Soliman, was 
struck with the order and the silence which prevailed in it, and 
which contrasted so forcibly with the tumultuary character of 
European armies in that age. The most powerful Ottoman army 
which had ever been assembled, was that which attended the sultaik 
in his last campaign. It amounted altogether to 250,000; of 
these, 40,316 were regular troops, or Janizaries and Spahis, the 
rest were light horse and Asiatic infantry. The park of artillery 
consisted of 300 pieces. Such a force as this, held together by 
the stem authority of Ottoman despotism, was sufficient to have 
overrun all Europe in that age. But the repulses received before 
Vienna, before Guns, Erlau, and Malta, point out the absolute 
want of military science. The Turkish artillery, though of mon- 
strous size, was directed without skill, and did little execution. ^ 
The institution of the Ulema likewise owes to Soliman its ulti- 
mate completion. The muderis, or doctors, who form the chiefs 
of the order, had been divided by Mahomet II. into five classes^ 
through all of which it was necessary to pass in order to arrive at 
the dignity of mufty. Soliman increased the number of classes to 
ten, actuated perhaps wholly by a partiality to that number, but 
in doing so he helped unwittingly to confirm the character of the 
whole body. It has always been the policy of men who combine 
for the promotion of particular interests, as Jesuits and Free- 
masons for example, to regulate their society on the principle of 
a series of gradations. By this means authority is only acquired 
among them by long probations and repeated elections. The 
heads of the order are its well-tried members ; the zeal and spirit 
of the body are communicated to many, the power and secrets to 
a few. 

The. encouragement of learning was connected with his atten- 
tion to the Ulema. The literary splendour of his reign will always 
procure it the admiration of the Ottoman historians. The age 
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of SoUiDtti IB tbe ttdft MKaaC ftnoA of TtnUA liteitMre, 
most of their great classic authors Mviiig flovrnfaed «t hb «ottrt. 
His tMe for sna^iiiAeooce mad his recklsssBcts of «x)lttS6 '^ere 
dftBiplfqwd in his love of boildiiig; besiden several groit BieM|«efe 
in CoiistaBtifiople» he erected or refKtired the aqdedttcts of thttt 
city and of Mdcoa: be also rebuilt the ^alls of Jerataleili, Mi4 
was the first wko fortified the DaidatteUes in the European 
maaoer. 

Our limtts prevent our taking fiuther ootioe of die legiriatioii 
and literature of Turiuejr. But it maj be observed, that Soiinaft 
contenq>lated in his laws no n^w scheme of government^ but 
merely amplified and developed the instkutioos of his ancestors. 
He strengdiened tbe Ulenia» increased the Janizaries, rdiid more 
on renegades whom he advanced to all the offices of state, dealt 
more severely with his ministers, mid added more cruelty to the 
laws of the seraglio* 

The meridian glory of Sobman's prosperous reign spreads a 
weaker splendour over that of his successor. The numerous 
great men who had been reared up under Urn continued still to 
ujphold tbe fortunes of the empire. But when the impulse ori- 

f mating in his reign was exhausted, the vigour of the empiTe 
egan evidently to relapse. This adverse turn of affairs is by 
some ascribed, unjosdy we diink, to the errors of Soliman's ad* 
ministration. Tlie extent of the accusation we will give in M. 
von Hammer's own words. 

** The causes of the decline of tbe Ottoman empire, which under the 
following reigns became so apparent, are illustrated by the writers of 
the East in a variety of ways. None of these writers, however, have 
evinced so deep a penetration as Kotschibeg, who lived under Mnrad IV,, 
and who, from his work on the decline of the Ottoman empire, deserves 
to be called the Turkish Montesqaieu ; as a like title k bestowted oa 
Ibn Khaldaa among Arabian writers^ The English, French, Italiaii, 
and German writers, who endeavour to descryibe caoses of that decline^ 
besides bein£ unable to see so clearly through the political teaie as the 
native histonans, all begin then: scn^tiny among Soliman's successors, to 
whom they seriously ascribe tbe disastrous change. Kotscbibeg, how- 
ever, discerns tbe serm of iU in Soliman's administration, and specifies 
particularly tbe following five causes.** 

The causes assigned by Ae Turkish Montesquieu, and adopted 
by M. von Hammer, to explain the reversed fortunes of ^ Otlo» 
man empire must now be stated; but as we cannot by any menus 
assent to tbe conclusions of the speculative Turk and learned 
historian, we beg leave to mingle our. own remarks and illustra- 
tions with the statement. We must also premise our regret^ that 
neither Kotschibeg nor M. von Hammer h«ve atteoqited ta define 
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4km% Mtipngl decay vhkh is the subject of their reasomvgB; or to 
alaie whether they suppose it to consist io the decrease of popu* 
Jatioa or finsaces^ or in the loss of national spirit. Such a pre- 
linunary step wouM have aade it more easy to estimate the just- 
ness of tfaeir deductions. 

The first accusation brought against Soliman by our author 
and Kotschibeg is^ that he withdrew, not his attention from busi- 
ness, but his person from the divan. They tell us, that in his 
later years the emperor rarely showed himself in the divan, 
though he sometimes attended in the latticed cabineti contrary 
to the usa^e of all his ancestors. This last remark^ however, 
is colitradicted by an anecdote which our author relates of 
Mahomet II. 

*' It happened one dsy> when Kedak Ahmed Pssba was grand Tizfr, 
that a domiish Tarkman barst into the divan, and demanded in his 
fode dialect, ' Which of you is the emperor V Mahomet was very aagry, 
and Ahnned Pasha took advantage of the accident to represent to him, 
that in order to goard his sacred person from such indignities, it would 
be better to leave the a&irs of the divan to the vizirs. The conqueror 
was pleased with the proposition, and from that time forward the busi- 
ness of the divan was exclusively in the bands of the vizirs, and particu- 
larly of the grand vizir." 

Thus it appears, that Soliman had a precedent for his conduct 
in that of the greatest of his predecessors. But even if he had 
departed in this instance from the usage of his ancestors, the 
example of his own success and the experience of many pros- 
perous monarchies refute the doctrine, that national councils are 
materially assisted by the presence of the prince. 

The second of Soliman s mischievous innovations, according to 
Kotschibeg, consisted in his raising his favourites to power. The 
j^raad vizirs had previously been selected from the most distiik- 
ffuished officers of .^e state and army. At first they were taken 
from the prince's family, then from that of the Chend^eli, who 
were a sort of nobility^ and under Mahomet II. they were mostly 
Greek and Albanian renegades. But Soliman in raising his chief 
fialconer Ibrahim to that rank, was the first who conferred it on 
an officer of the household. Yet did not the abilities of the fal- 
coner justify the choice? Why not select the most capable in 
whatever situation he was found? Nearly all the vizirs of Soli- 
man were able men, and none more so than those to whom this 
objection is applied, Ibrahim and Mahomet SokoUi, both at 
first slaves of the seraglio, are among the most splendid charac- 
ters in the Ottoman history. Then as to the danger of the exam- 
ple, that argument avails nothing; an arbitrary prince cares little 
for examples, and the principle to be followed in such a case is 
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to promote the person who possesses the greatest ability. It is ob^ 
i^ious too, that it was the natural tendency of the Ottoman govern- 
ment to raise to office not those who had claims to popularityt 
but those who were reared in attachment to the prince's person; 
so that Soliman's innovation would sooner or later have been put 
in practice, and must be rather assigned to the constitution of the 
empire than to his individual imprudence. 

The third charge is of a- more important nature, but like the 
former it imputes to Soliman the vices inherent in the oi^niza- 
tion of the state. It was the Grand Vizir Rustem, who intro* 
-duced that system of corruption by which the treasures are reple- 
nished while the provinces are exhausted. It was he who first 
sold to the highest bidder the pashalicks and offices of the em- 
pire. His rapacity grew into a routine, to which the Ottoman 
government has ever since adhered. To this habit of systema- 
tized corruption he united in his person a strange affectation of 
integrity. He accepted a considerable sum of mone^ from Bus- 
bequius, in consideration of his assistance in negotiating a treaty; 
but being unable to fulfil his engagement, he returned the money. 
The establishment of a corrupt and extortionary system of admi- 
nistration constitutes a heavy charge against Soliman; but to us 
it appears a natural consequence of the manners of the Turks 
and their imperfect civilization. Soliman must either have remo- 
delled his empire and trained bis people to the arts of peace, or 
have supplied the expenses of his military expeditions by extor- 
tion and rapacity. 

The Turks increased with rapidity so long as they could reap 
a fresh harvest of pillage from the subjugated countries. But 
ruin always accompanied their progress, so that with the extended 
boundaries of empire, and die great development of military force, 
the deficiency of internal resources soon became apparent. Soli- 
man Spared no expense in the equipment of his forces ; he did 
everything on a large scale; his artillery was by far the most 
numerous of the age; and guns, of much greater size than those 
used in modern warfare, were dragged at an enormous expense, 
across the isthmus of Suez, to furnish his fleets in the Red Sea. 
The only sources from which he could derive the means of his 
costly preparations, were tribute from abroad and rapacity at home. 
But the wars of a nation without industry are necessarily ruinous, 
and we confess we feel surprised that a historian, who minutely 
traces for three centuries the history of the Ottomans, and who 
sketches the codes of their diree great legislators, without having 
once had occasion to advert to their progress in agriculture, in 
manufactures, or in commerce, should think of imputing their 
decline to the vices of Soliman's fiscal administration. . 
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In the fourth place, SoHman is accused of excessive liberality 
to bis favourites. His generosity was unbounded, and he lavished 
v^ealth and honours on those around him with perhaps a culpable 
facility. But how can we ascribe to his profusion the progressive 
decline of the Ottoman empire? When the indulgent generosity 
of the prince overturns the political fabric, we ought to ascribe its 
do^wnfall to the weakness of its foundations. 

Ilie fifth and last cause of national decay, for which Soliman 
18 made accountable by Kotschibeg, is the increase of luxury. 
Soliman afflicted the hearts of true believers by making use at his 
table of gold and silver vessels, which are forbidden by the Koran. 
His predecessors had always been served on green porcelain from 
China. In his early years he indulged in wine, the pleasures of 
^rhich were heightened by Ibrahim's convivial qualities, but religion 
aod the gout afterwards forced him to adopt a more temperate 
mode of living. Coffee, hitherto unknown in Europe, was intro- 
duced into Turkey in his reign, by a merchant of Aleppo, named 
Sbem, who returned in a few years to his native town with a 
fortune of fifty thousand ducats. The name of this agreeable 
beverage (in Arabic, Kahveh, an epithet of wine, signifying the 
queller of appetite) excited the suspicions of the pious Moslim, 
and coffee-houses, which the Turks call Sc/took of Knowledge, 
were at first viewed with as much abhorrence as the wine taverns 
themselves. Soliman permitted their erection, and the use of 
coffee, which has in the issue so little enervated the other nations 
of Europe, was the principal luxury introduced by that emperor 
anaong his people. An extraordinary magnificence and show was 
affected not only by Soliman himself, but by all his great officers, 
wbo generally had retinues of from five to fifteen hundred slaves. 
But this pompous display which marks his reign, cannot be easily 
connected with the declension of the empire. It is natural for 
those who have never studied the diseases of the body politic, to 
seek the causes of public disorder in the vices of individuals. 
•Yet it but rarely occurs, perhaps, that the character of an indivi- 
dual imparts even a perceptible libration to the necessary revolu*- 
dons of human affairs. The nature of that luxury which is so often 
said to produce the decay of nations it is not very easy to con- 
ceive. The diffusion of wealth and enjoyment cannot depress the 
vpirit of a people. But when a state, ill constituted at first, arrives 
at its maturity, when wealth and comfort are engrossed by a few, 
while the mass of the population is sunk into a state of servile 
•wretchedness^ in such circumstances, the reckless poverty on the 
one hand, and not the luxury on the other, impairs indeed incur- 
ably the national health and spirit. No such depression, how- 
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ever took place among the Turks, whose national pride has never 
sustained injury from a change of manners. 

Perhaps then we may be asked, to what causes are to be ascribed 
the decline of the Ottoman empire? To this we reply, that of 
the fact itself we can only make a qualified admission. Some 
retrogradation has indeed taken place in the fortunes of that em- 
pire, but yet the decline of Turkey is unjustly measured from the 
rise of Christian nations. The energetic movements of Ottoman 
despotism at first outstripped the slow progress of European 
society. The Ottoman empire had arrived at its full vigour under 
Soliman, when Europe was still at the feverish commencement of 
early manhood. Civilization and the arts of government have 
been at a stand m Turkey ; but what a change has taken place 
in Europe ! If Soliman's successor were now to march into the 
field of Mohacs, instead of. meeting there a wretched army of 
forty thousand men, held together by the. jarring bonds of feudal 
connection and impatient of military order, or composed of hired 
bands of Italians, Spaniards and Germans, acting without con- 
cert, he would have to encounter a host surpassing his own in 
number, practised in the use of arms, and led with all the refine- 
ment of military science. The light troops who penetrated to 
the heart of Germany in Soliman's campaigns, were probably not 
superior to the Pindarrees and Mahratt^s, whom we have subdued 
with a comparatively small force, ^u inferior German state, as 
Hesse, for example, could at the present day bring into the field 
an army equal to double the amount of Soliman's regular troops; 
On the other side, the Russian potentate, little thought of at that 
time, can now lead to the foot of the Balkan his numerous hordes, 
trained in the art of war, and guided with the science of Western 
Europe. In the mean time Turkey has changed but little; .and 
we see no reason to believe, that the armies, which within the last 
half century have been repeatedly beaten by the Russians, were 
at all inferior to those which, in the reign of Soliman, made the 
conquests of Rhodes and Hungary; indeed we are disposed; to 
think that they were full as brave, and perhaps better constituted. 
In fine we affirm, that if Turkey has declined, the cause must be 
found in the defects of her constitution, in the exhausted vital 
principle of the state. But whatever may have been the fortunes 
of the empire, the character of the people has not declined; they 
have even perhaps made some progress in civilization, without 
losing their courage or determined loyalty. 

In our observations on the character and fortunes of the Otto- 
man empire, we have frequently regretted that our author hiinself 
had not forestalled our speculations. The vicissitudes of nations 
with their wars and conquests afford but little instruction,. unless 
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we are acquainted with the civilization of the contending parties. 
Without a complete view of the state of society, it is impossible 
to reason from events. But the current of M. Von Hammer's 
narrative flows on with little interruption; he rarely turns aside to 
examine the causes which regulate the train of historic incidents. 
Perhaps a great freedom of political speculation ought not to be 
expected in a work emanating from au officer of the court of 
Austria, and dedicated to the Autocrat of Russia. But the in- 
ternal-condition of the Turks, the arrangement of their property, 
and their, occupations at the different epochs of their history, are 
subjects which still require to be elucidated, and which may be 
treated without risk of incurring the charge of political heresy. 
We must remember, however, that our author's task is as yet but 
half completed, and we are far from presuming to suppose that be 
may not have sufficient reasons to defer these considerations to a 
later portion of Jiis work. We therefore anxiously look forward 
for fresh and even increased instruction in the forthcoming 
volumes. In conclusion, we will only add, that M. Von Ham- 
mer's History will be, when conipleted, the most perfect history 
extant of an Asiatic nation. Besides the merits of erudition, 
industry, and a clear impressive style, it has also the merit of 
being written in that spfrit in which the author declares he took 
up the pen, ** in the spirit of truth and charity." 



Art. IX. — 1 . De la Necessite tris urgente de soumettre k Catholh- 
cisme Romain en Irlande a des rigkmem civils spiciaux. Par 
le Comte Ferdinand dal Pozzo, &rC. 8vo. Londres. 1820* 

2. De5 Progres de la Revolution, et de la guerre contre CEglise, 
Par rAbb6 F. de la Mennais. 8vo. Paris. 1829. 

3. Considerations on the Parliamentary Oaths, in a Series of 
letters to Charles Butler, Esq. From Sir J. J. Dillon, Knt. 
and Baron, S.R.E. 8vo. Paris. 1828. 

4. 'A Commentary on the Memoirs of Theobald Wolfe Tone, 8cc. 
&c. By Col. Philip Roche Fermoy. 8vo. Paris. 1828, 
Firmin Didot. 

The glorious act of wisdom, justice, and peace, which many great 
statesmen desired to see, and laboured to accomplish in vain, has 
been carried. The bill for Catholic emancipation has been passed 
by Parliament, and George IV. has ratified what may be called his 
edict of Nantes, never, we trust, to be repealed by any royal zealot, 
or jealous legislature. The grand work of the English Reforma- 
tion and Revolution has thus been completed, in the entire estar 
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blishment of liberty of conscience ; and that scaffoldbg of penal 
ties and disqualifications, which was perhaps necessary for its 
secure erection, but ought not to have remained so long to dis- 
figure its beauty or obstruct its utility, has been removed. Civil 
and political distinctions^ on account of religious teaets, have been 
for ever abolished. Five or six millions of our fellow-subjects 
have been at once admitted into the sanctuary of the constitution* 
without being required to forswear their convictions, or to leave 
.their creed at the door. The brand of degrading exclusion has 
b<sea removed from a third part of our countrymen, and the 
scourge of intolerant monopoly wrested from the remainder. 
The statute-book has ceased to war against conscience, and faith 
has been pronounced sacred from secular intrusion. The poli- 
tical party-wall between different denominations of British Chris- 
tians has been broken down, and the sovereign has acquired the 
right of employing the services of them all, in promoting die public 
welfare* according to his experience of their fidelity or merit. 
Conflicting factions are about to disappear in the general mass of 
the nation, and those antagonist forces, which were wasted in 
balancing and neutralizing their mutual violence, are to be 
directed with increased momentum in a common path and for a 
(Common object. The lower House of Parliament is about to 
become the representative of the whole people, instead of being 
that of a dominant sect ; and the mutilated House of Peers is 
again to receive those coronets which once shone the brightest of 
its circle, and which have preserved their lustre, undimmed by 
apostasy, during a century and a half of exclusion. The party 
differences which prevailed among Protestants on account of 
Irish politics are at an end, and neither cabinets, nor houses of 
parliament, nor corporations, nor hustings, nor any of our public 
institutions or private societies, will be divided on questions of 
religious policy. The confidence, banished from a portion of the 
empire by alarm and danger, will be restored, and as talents, 
industry, wealth, and professional eminence will meet with their 
proper encouragement, without a reference to tlie number of 
sacraments in which their professors believe, a new impulse must 
be giveii to national improvement. The character of England 
will be raised, our national strength invigorated, and our influence 
in Europe augmented. Henceforward we shaU be able to cele- 
brate the benefits of religious freedom, without appearing to 
satirize our country. Henceforward we may interfere in favour 
of the oppressed, without being met by a charge of oppression ; 
henceforward we shall be able to speak to our allies or enemies 
^ith the voice of a united people, which fears nothing from abroad 
because freed from internal dissensions. Henceforward we may 
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calculate on brighter days for our country^ and the noble author 

of the measure may anticipate, in the tranquillity which he has 

conferred upon the empire, a more brilliant reward of fame than 

that which he has yet attained. Qua res igitur gesta unquam in 

hello tanta ? Sunt ergo domesttcafortitudines non inferiores mti" 

iaribusj in ambus plus etiam quean in his studiique ponenduni estJ^ 

One of me advantages, and perhaps not one of the least, which 

must result from the settlement of this long-agitated question, is> 

that we shall now see an end of that solemn trifling- — of that grave 

absurdity — and that venerable nonsense, which has annually been 

inflicted upon us by disputes about religion since the Irish union 

— ^which has occupied the time of our legislature and our minis* 

ters, due to more worthy objects — which has exalted the passions, 

and maintained the intolerance of the people, by a perpetual 

reference to the fires of Smithfield and the persecutions of the 

dark ages, exposing us to the contempt and derision of Europe. 

But it may be asked, what right have we^ as Foreign Reviewers, 
to interfere in this domestic question ? What right have we, who 
stood aloof from the contest, to mingle our voice of cougratula^ 
tion in the triumph, and why should we — our business being to 
make our countrymen acquainted with the affairs of foreigners-^ 
turn round to make foreigners acquainted with those of English- 
men? To this we may answer, first, by pleading the impossi- 
bility of restraining our feelings on so propitious an occasion; for, 
though cosmopolite in our labours, our hearts must still be Bri- 
tish : and, secondly, we may point to the list of books at the head 
of our article, which shows how foreigners interfere with this said 
question. Our readers are mistaken if they considered that the 
policy of tormenting our Catholic fellow-subjects was entirely a 
domestic subject, like our predilection for roast beef, or the cus- 
tom of selling our wives in Smithfield. It unfortunately happens 
that we cannot keep all our grumbling, our agitation, and fanati- 
cism to ourselves — that in a political view m'C cannot comply with 
the act of parliament which enjoins us to consume our own smoke 
— nor limit the discussion of our national interests within the 
narrow seas. Foreigners will, in spite of us, insist upon taking a 
part, and perhaps an important part, too, in the debate; and be it 
known, that whatever reaches us from abroad comes within our 
province, as foreign reviewers, even though it were a reflection of 
our own follies, or an echo of our own complaints. 

The state of the sister island, and the policy pursued towards 
its Catholic inhabitants, have been the topics of domestic discus- 
sion for centuries. The disputants have sometimes been contend- 
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ing factions, and their mode of enforcing their arguments, conspi- 
racieSy partial insurrections, and penal laws. Since this species 
of rhetoric has been laid aside, our religious policy has been 
debated with more intelligence, but with scarcely less zeal, in 
senates, in popular meetings, and sectarian associations. Minis- 
tries have been changed, or. constructed, with a reference to the 
points at issue — the houses of parliament have taken opposite 
sides — and governors of Ireland have been appointed or recalled 
in order to promote or retard a settlement. Every argument 
drawn from reason, from history, from experience, or authority, 
bas been employed; appeals have been made to our passions, our 
pride, our conscience, and our interests; and every resource of 
ingenuity, every flower of eloquence, and .every topic of declama- 
tion, have been pressed into the service, to give effect to the rea- 
sonings of the contending parties. On the domestic view of the 
question, therefore, we shall not enter, unless so far as it is forced 
upon us by its relation to the foreign. 

Of the list of books which stands at the head of this article, 
two, though written in English, have been. printed in Paris, and 
one, though written in French, has just been published in Lon- 
don. This fact alone shows how wide-spread is the knowledge 
of our religious dissensions, and how strong is the interest which 
they excite. The author of the latter production is Count dal 
Pozzo, who published about two years ago a work intitled Ca- 
tholicism IN Austria, accompanied with a dissertation on the 
rights and duties of the English government towards the Irish 
Catholics, which was lately mentioned with praise . by tlie Duke 
of Wellington in the House of Peers. The present publication 
is chiefly a development of the principles, or a defence, of the re- 
commendations, contained in the former. Without agreeing in 
the application of the Count's principles to the state of Ireland, — 
without admitting even that his knowledge of our laws and insti- 
tutions entitles him to foim an opinion on that subject, — we have 
no hesitation in allowing that he is a man of talent and reflection, 
of a cultivated understanding, and possessed of extensive ac- 
quaintance with ecclesiastical law, and with the history and the 
policy of the See of Rome. The education which he receKed, 
the offices which he filled, and the political commissions with the 
execution of. which he was intrusted, would have ensured to any 
man of ordinary industry and capacity the means of forming a 
correct judgment on the working of the Romish system, and the 
exact limits of civil and religious authority, in the country to 
which he belongs. A Piedmontese by birth, he was, before the 
annexation of Piedmont to France, attached to the oflice of advo- 
cate general of the senate of Turin, where all politico-ecclesias- 
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tical matters were proposed^ and was subsequently a melmber of 
the senate to which papal bulls and briefs were presented. After 
the judicial system of France was extended to Italy, he was ap- 
pointed substitute of the procureur general of the Court of Ap- 
peal at Turin, and, being latterly called to Paris, he received the 
appointment of mait redes requites ut the imperial council of state. 
In 1809 he was despatched to Rome, as a member of the pro- 
visional government called Consulta; and was at last employed 
as first president at the imperial court of Genoa. In these various 
appointments he was called upon to advise in the making, and to 
assist in the administration, of the laws of Catholic states; and is 
therefore, able, from experience, to compare the ancient with the 
modem legislation on the connection between church and state. 
Having been a member of the provisional government which sup* 
planted the temporal power of the Pope, he has seen the lowest 
degradation of the Papacy. He has again seen the triple crovm 
restored, the antiquated pretensions of the See of Rome renewed, 
and kings who had fallen from their thrones along with the Pon- 
tiff, submitting, on their restoration, to encroachments which they 
had formerly resisted. As regards Italy and despotic governments^ 
in relation to religious establishments, his experience has there- 
fore been ample, and his opinion is valuable; but we cannot 
admit his authority on the policy of this country in managing our 
Catholic subjects, as it is combined with a state of knowledge, a 
kind of institutions, a peculiarity of manners, and a spirit of 
freedom, so widely different from those to which he had been ac- 
customed. The circumstances of this nation, the laws, rights, 
and habits of the people, may at once render that interference of 
power with their religious concerns, to which Count dal Pozzo has 
been accustomed, inconsistent with general freedom, and useless 
for general "security. With all his knowledge of Briefs, and 
Buils^ and Concordats, he has not witnessed Catholicism in a 
country where there has been for a century a perfect freedom of 
the press — in itself more than a match for the Pope and the Irish 
hierarchy, in any. attempts at incroachments ; he has never seen it 
where the great majority of the people, where nearly all the rank 
and most of the property of the nation, were Protestant — nay, so 
rigidly Protestant, as to have excluded their Catholic brethren 
from their just rights for a century and a half. He has never seen 
it where the people are so generally instructed in the duties of 
government, where education is so generally diffused, where so 
many aristocratic families are interested in the maintenance of 
religious establishments, and where, when the Catholic laity cease 
to be disqualified for office, on account of their religious tenets, 
such temptations will exist to court the political alliance, and to 
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support the general views^ of their- Protestant brethren. He b«s 
never been acquainted ^vith any great body of Christians in a state 
ef dissent from the national churchy under a free government^ 
unpaid, unpensioned, and unregulated by the state, permitting no 
interference, and claiming nothing but protection. In France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, where dissenters exists they are sup- 
ported by the government, which thus acquires a new claim to 
watch over their conduct, and regulate their proceedings, la Great 
Britain, on the contrary, we have great bodies of dissenters who 
maintain their clergy by their own funds — who raise altar against 
altar, and chapel against chapel — who hold their provincial and 
general' meetings, their presbyteries and their synods, without 
.calling for the aid or exciting the attention of the magistrate. 
The only difference between these dissenters and Roman Catho- 
lics in a state of dissent is, that the latter maintain a spiritual 
connection with a foreign spiritual chief, whose bulls, however^ 
landing in Ireland amid a people satisfied with the full enjoyment 
of their civil privileges, will be as harmless as any of the Irish buUs 
which excite the merriment of the English. But let us see what 
this foreign projector and reformer of our religious code would 
substitute for the great measure which has just received the sane* 
tion of die legislature. The following is the plan contained in 
his former publication, which he developes in this. 

'* My opinion 18, that all the disabilities under which Catholks still 
labour — disabilities both of law and fact — should be instantly removed, 
and that the Catholics should be placed upon an equal footing with Pro- 
testants in the enjoyment of civil and political rights, excepting <mbf 
their admisaon into parliament, which I would defer until the effect of 
tho6^ laws, which I have said should precede the emancipation, had 

been fully ascertained I can here merely point out their general 

scope, which is, that the legislature of this country should lay protecting 
hands upon Roman Catholicism ; place it, nitkout any concordat, and only 
by the indisputable right of sovereignty, under the controul of the state 
government 3 regulate the exercise of its worships disentangle it from 
superstitions (I mean those superstitions which are recognised as such by 
enlightened and upright Roman Catholics) and from the exaggerated 
pretensions of the Court of Rome; render, as to its external policy, the 
King of England almost as much the head of Catholicism as he is of 
Protestantism ; and finaUv, assimilate as much as possible Catholics and 
Protestants to each other. ' 

Not satisfied with these general recommendations, our author 
proceeds to draw up " The Hbads of a Bill," embodying the 
details. The following are the most important clauses of the Bill : 

Clause 3. " The two religions, Protestant Anglican and Roman Ca- 
tholic, shall be put upon the same footing in Iceland, and shall both be 
equally supported by salaries from the state. The King of England shall 
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be dedared protector and external h«ad of the CalfaoUc-Cfanrch of Ire- 
land, that is, in every thing that co^ceiTis the discipline and pdice of its 
vp^orship.*' Clause 4. " There shall he additional salaries allotted to the 
present dignitaries and functionaries of the Anglican Church, who may 
lose by the arrangement of the salaries common to both comparatively 
to the revenues which they enjoy at present, but these additions will be 
limited to the life of the existing individuals, and while they are invested 
Trith the benefices.** Clause 5. ** All ecclesiastical estates in Ireland are 
declared the property of the crowa They shall be sold in a manner to 
be afterwards regulated, and the produce shall be employed for objects 
of poblic service, which shall be afterwards specified. The salaries of 
tbe clergy belonging to the two establishments^ and the repairs of the 
cbarches of the two communions, shall be secured on this nind ^ and a 
fund shall likewise be provided for relieving the poor of Ireland^ by 
means of public works in that island." 

Nothing could more convincingly prove M. dal Pozzo's tola) 
iguorance of the sentinaents of our ruling men, of the geoend 
structure of English society, and of the influence of our aristo* 
cracy and higher classes, than his simplicity in announcing such a 
project, with the slightest idea that it could find a favourable audi- 
ence, or lead to a practical result. He might as well, in the pre- 
sent temper of Great Britain, have proposed to make Ireland a 
6ef of the Pope^ to install Dr. Doyle as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, or to order high mass to be said in St. PauVs Cathedral. 
He has elsewhere expressed his surprise that the Catholic Ques- 
tion should have required thirty years' discussion before it reached 
any prospect of a settlement; and his own plan would require 
fifty more before it could be even entertained. He does not seem 
to know, or reflect, that political discussions mnst necessarily be 
protracted where the interests of powerful bodies of men are in- 
volved in the decision. The logic of private interests is often ao 
overmatch for the recommendations of wisdom, the arguments of 
justice, and the eloquence of humanity. How triumphant, there- 
fore, must it be when opposed only to crude projects of speculative 
innovation? If a handful of West India planters could for twenty 
years successfully resist the abolition of the Slave-Trade, by con-* 
vincing tbe majority of our legislators that without murder and 
kidnapping on the coast of Africa we could have no sugar, the 
church and aristocracy could adjourn the first reading of M. dal 
Pozzo's bill for a century, by making it appear to all England that 
without a rich ecclesiastical establishment we could have no reli- 
gion. Without quoting the most prominent article of the Act of 
Uuion against his bill, we would only beg him to recollect, that, 
during the whole course of the late discussion, one main argument 
for an immediate adjustment of the question was drawn from its 
tendency to give additional security to tlie existing Protestant 
Church, in all its privileges, rights and immunities. Though, 
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theroforby we cannot venture to hope tbat'chuFcb affinrs are tilti- 
mately and irrevocably settled in Ireland, we have no idea that 
any sweeping reform could have been at present attempted, or 
that our author's bill would have found a single member of either 
house to introduce it. The work to which M. dal Pozzo was 
accustomed under the imperial regime is perfectly inapplicable to 
the state of England. The ground must be turned up by the 
plough of revolution, or like the plains of Egypt overflown by 
the Kile, must have its ancient land*marks levelled by the flood 
of invasion and conquest, before an occasion can occur for the 
political land-surveyor or geometrical innovator to lay it out anevr, 
and to apportion its lots with equal justice among the various 
claimants. 

In the mean time the part of his plan which excludes tlie Ca- 
tholics from sitting in parliament, and suspends the exercise of 
the elective franchise, would have aggravated existing discontent, 
and frustrated that expectation of peace which was the object of 
his arrangement. What has been the cause or the end of the late 
agitation? It was not that many individuals were practically 
aggrieved by exclusion from office or power, but that all were de- 
graded ; and the brand of 'degradation would have been impressed 
more deeply by any pretended, concession of their claims, from 
which legislative trust was excepted. 

. The author of this project resorts to this limited measure of 
emancipation, because, without jgiving support to the clergy or 
restricting their intercourse with : th& Pope, he apprehends dan- 
gerous consequences from their admission into parliament. Now 
what could the Catholics do in - the next five years, by sending 
as many members to the House of. Commons as they could 
command, which they cannot do at present? Thirty or forty 
would probably be the ultimate linlit of their number, and what 
could such a handful accomplish among six hundred and fifty- 
eight, with a population so intolerantly Protestant as ours has 
been represented. The metaphorical danger of a fortress entered 
by such a small body of enemies, can only frighten those who 
forget that the invading party would find the garrison not merely 
vigilant, but actually under arms. On the other hand, what 
reason has our author to suppose that when admitted in an open 
and honourable manner, as friends, these Catholic members will 
become enemies, after being gratified by sharing in the accom- 
modations of the place, and having begun to act with their new 
allies ? When they have obtained equality for themselves, must 
they be driven to gain ascendancy for their priests, who only 
lately joined them in demanding civil privileges, because subject 
to a common degradation ? 
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But M. dal Pozzo threatens us with die phantom of renovated 
papal power, and points to recent instances in Naples and Pied^ 
mont as evidence of the danger which he anticipates from papal 
encroachments. The argument would have some force if Great 
Britain resembled these insignificant Italian states, or if this 
country were in' a situation, as to court and people, like Spain or 
Portugal. His Holiness knows well M'ith whom he deals; and 
when he addresses governments of tlie fifteenth century, speaks a 
language which he would not dare to utter in any part of the 
dominions of France or England. 

Those who support the view of papal dangers press into their 
service the spirit and declarations of another writer, whose last 
work stands at the head of this article — the Abb6 De la Men- 
nais. The principles of this vigorous, unflinching and intrepid 
champion of the Holy See, would be dangerous enough, if, like 
the preaching of Peter the hermit, they found the world prepared 
for a crusade. This warlike Abb6 is no trimmer between the 
arrogant fanaticism of the twelfth century and the liberalism of 
the nineteenth: willing to exalt the power of his church, but 
afraid of the spirit of his age. : He boldly places the papal tiara 
above all secular crowns, and advances the doctrine of papal 
supremacy without shrinking from its consequences. The Pope, 
according to him, is the representative of .Christ upon earth, and 
can dispose of principalities and kingdoms, over which Christ, 
when on earth, claimed no temporal authority. > 

" There are,'* says he, " two swords, the spiritual and temporal; the 
spiritual sword which lops off error, and which belongs to the pontiff 
.alone/ and the material sword which lops off evil, aud the use of which 
belongs to the prince alone. But as the force which is not directed by 
justice and truth is itself the greatest evil, and can only be a cause of 
disorder and ruin, the material sword is necessarily subordinate to the- 
spiritual sword, as the body ought to be subject to reason.*'* 

Again, he says, 
'* There is above the temporal order of things, a power which unceasingly 
watches to maintain the observance of the law of justice and truth 5 and 
the Prince who violates it fundamentally ; the Prince who attempts to 
substitute a power purely human for the power which he holds of God 
under certain imprescriptible conditions ; the Prince who, refusing to be 
-the Minister, the Vicar of Chiist, revolts against the authority whence 
his own is derived, loses all title to obedience, and the oppressed people 

? The following is the passage in the original : — " II y a deux ghiveSj 1e glaive 
spirituc-l qui retranche I'erreur, et dont Vusage apixirtient^ au »eul PorUife; le glaive 
roaterit] qui retranche le mal; dt dont Tusage appartienl au Prince scul. Mais, comroe 
.la force aue no dirigent point la justice et la v^rit6 est elle-mStne le plus grand nial, et 
ne peut etre qu'une cause de d^ordre et de ruitie, UgUme mat Arid est n^cnaahtm^nt 
mbordonn^ au glaive ^irituel, de nUme que le ecrps doit etre subordmn^ d la ramn»* 
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m^j, and. should, in thdr tarn, accordiDg to the laws of the. spiritual 
society^ use force to defend their true sovereign, and to reconstitute 
themselves after a Christian fashion.'* 

That we may give his doctrine without reserve, we shall make 
no apology for quoting the following short passage, which we 
insert in the original language* 

^' n n'est point de nation qui ne reconn&t la religion cathoUqne, apos- 
tolique, romaine, comme la loi premiere et fondamentale de TEtat; 
c*est-a-dire que partout I'ordre politique avait sa racine dans Tordre relt- 
gieux, et que Ton n imaginait pas I'existence possihle d*une sodete civile 
ind^pendante de la soci^t^ spirituelle : d'o(l il r^sultait que le prince in- 
fracteur de cette loi premiere et fondamentale etaic dechu de dnnt, et 
pouvait ^tre declare de fait d^chu de la souverainete j car, d*un c6te, 11 
violait le serment qui formait le lien entrelui et le peuple j et, de lautrie, 
en detruisant la soci4te spirituelle, hase n^cessaire de la 8oci6te politique, 
il dissolvait la soci6t€ tout entilre, et par consequent sa propre souve- 
rainete. 

What an arsenal would this work have been to the anti-catho- 
lics in the late discussion; who assuredly would have taken one 
pfMTt of the book, without stating the inference to be drawn from 
the other ! They asserted with our militant priest, that the doc- 
trines and maxims of the Holy See are unchanged, while it un- 
fortunately happens for both that all Catholic Europe acts upon 
a contrary supposition. Tlie Archbishop of Paris, in one of his 
charges, denounced the work of La Metinais immediately after its 
appearance as dangerous, and the ultra journals of that capital 
cried out " calumny" when any attempt was made to identify their 
opinions with his doctrines. While, therefore, our senators, hos- 
tile to religious liberty, were asserting the full plenitude of the 
Pope's authority, the Abbe de la Mennais was complaining that 
it was universally held in derision, and threatening society with 
some dreadful convulsion because it was not respected. While 
our alarmists were flashing before our eyes the fulminations 
of Hildebrand, this polemical churchman was lamenting that 
they were extinct. It would have been amusing to see these two 
sets of alarmists together, and to have witnessed their antagonist 
bugbears devouring each other. ** All has changed around us," 
exclaims the AhhL " Ideas have taken, and continue to take, 
unceasingly, new directions. Neither institutions, laws, manners, 
opinions, nor any thing else resembles what our fathers saw.'^ 
Nothing has changed, reply the enemies of religious liberty* The 

* Tout a cbang6 autour de voos : Ics id^s onl pris ct continuent de prendre iiices- 
MiHiiieut de» direvt'iQns nouvelles; inatitutioos, loi8,m<£ur8, opiuions, ricn iic reaseoiblc 
a ce qiip viceat nos peres. 
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Pope is as powerful as ever, amid the conquests of knowledge and 
the progress of civilization. 

We have inserted the title of the third work at the head of this 
article* because though not published, it has been printed in Paris» 
and is connected with some curious incidents m the late pro- 
ceedings of the Catholics. While the Dublin Association was 
calling the fort^-shilling electors from every bog and mountain in 
Clare to support Mr. O'Connell at the poll ; while the priests at 
their altars were inspiring them with a doable charge of patriotism 
and piety, and while their shouts of success were echoing from 
the Shannon to the Tyber, a Catholic lawyer. Sir J. Dillon, 
knight and baron of the holy Roman empire, was grinding in 
Pans a legal argument to convince the parliament and the people 
of England, that, if returned by that county, the honourable 
member could not be excluded from his seat in the House for 
refusing to take the usual oaths. The learned gentleman's lucu- 
bration appears in the shape of letters to Mr. Butler, copies of 
which he transmitted to England. The British Catholic Asso- 
ciation received a copy, and submitted it to their Defence Com- 
mittee. This committee read the work, and after deciding that 
it was " very luminous and elaborate,*' generously ordered the 
purchase of just twenty-five copies, to reward the author and to 
promote the cause. The knight and baron considered this an 
affront. Twenty-five copies cost exactly eleven pounds five shil- 
lings, and after deducting the price of paper and printing, this 
was all the fee which the learned gentleman was to receive for his 
*' luminous and elaborate'' pleading on the laws of parliament — 
all the bribe for securing seats in the House for every successful 
Roman Catholic candidate — all the remuneration which they were 
disposed to give for what they called his '' long, talented, and 
most meritorious exertions;" — for, in fact, opening through a 
chasm in the Treaty of Union a hitherto concealed passage into 
St. Stephens ! He, of course, complained of the smallness of his 
fee and threw up his brief, when to his remonstrance he received 
the following answer — 

" We must bear in mind that those who are intrusted with the care 
of the public money are bound to attend to the economical expenditure of 
it, and in the present instance the Defence Committee are going to the 
extreme verge of their discretionary powers by consenting to pay nine 
shillings each for a work not containing two hundred pages of letter- 
press, and which they could have published in a cheap form for one- 
tenth of that sum." 

If the knight and baron was affronted at die offer of eleven 
pounds five shillings for his " talented exertions," he became 
much more enraged at this defence of it, in which the value of 
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these said exertions is entirely left out of the question, and bi3 
pamphlet is considered as a quantity of letter-press, like an old 
almanack or a dying speech, of which two hundred pages migh^ 
be printed and published for less than a shilling. He therefore 
avenged 'himself in two ways, first by writing a letter of fifty-two 
pages more letter-press, and, secondly, by repairing to a meeting 
at Paris of the friends of Ireland, and resisting any contributions 
from that quarter to the Catholic rent, by which he had so little 
chance of being benefited. Though there is a good deal of in- 
genuity in his " legal argument," we have thought it proper to 
mention - the above facts, solely for the purpose of showing the 
progress of the discussion among foreigners, and among our coun-- 
trymen in foreign countries. The last publication in our list 
we shall have occasion to allude to afterwards. • 

In making a few farther observations on the foreign aspect of 
the late question of Catholic disabilities, we shall consider it — 

I. As it affected our character for liberality among foreigners. 

II. As it afifected their idea of our national power. And III. As 
it affected their estimate of our national security ; concluding with 
some slight allusions to the provisions of the new measure and 
the argumefnts by which it was opposed. 

I. When Mr. Canning, some time ago, gave, at a public 
dinner, the toast of " Civil and Religious Liberty all over the 
World,'^ his words resounded throughout Europe, and secured 
general confidence to the great minister who had the liberality to 
conceive and the courage to declare such a sentiment; but it 
probably did not strike his after-dinner audience, that his expres- 
sion conveyed a severe condemnation of the policy of their own 
country, which still doomed a third part of its population to de- 
grading penalties or civil disqualifications on account of their reli- 
gious tenets — which still maintained an act of attainder on nearly 
a whole people, because they adhiered to the faith of their fore- 
fathers, and which supported its monopoly of intolerance by 
no one reason of state necessity. The state of Ireland, mean- 
while, and the conduct pursued towards its Catholic population^ 
had been! for more than a century the' topics of discussion, and 
at intervals the subjects of alarm. It may be curious to trace» 
in a few words, the steps of the revelation of Irish grievances to 
foreigners, to observe the causes why they so long remained com- 
paratively unnoticed, and why they all at once expanded into 
such gigantic magnitude, and attained such astounding celebrity, 
in proportion as their penal severity diminished. For nearly a 
hundred years after the Revolution, the Catholic population of 
Ireland were subjected to a most intolerable system of persecu- 
tion ; and yet continental writers, who denounced the cruelties 
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and deplored the sufferings which followed the repeal of the: 
£dict of Nantes^ had scarcely a word of pity or indignation to 
spare for the violations of the treaty of Limerick. 

In an article on the British Parliament, written by Voltaire in 
1731, some years after he had been in England, that author, who 
knew more of this country than most of his continental contempo- 
raries, has the following remarks. 

" The English compare themselves to the Romans, but among the 
Romans the horrible madness of wars for religion was never known ; 
this abomination was reserved for the pious preachers of humility and 
patience. The English formerly hung each other at their assizes, and 
destroyed themselves in pitched battles, for disputes of this kind. The 
sect of the Episcopalians, and that of Presbyterians, turn for a while 
their melancholic heads. Rut I suppose such a folly will not. again 
occur. .They appear to me to grow wiser at their own expanse; and 
I obser^'e in them no desire henceforward to kill each other for religious 
opinions. But who can answer for man }" 

At .the time that Voltaire made this usual display of his levity 
on a grave, subject, he seems to have known no more of the state 
of oppression of the Irish Roman Catholics, or of the " ferocioua 
code of Anne," than he did about the religious lavvs or political 
situation of the undiscovered planet Herschell. Provided there 
were not " hangings at the assizes" or military massacres in civil 
conflict, he did not seem to think tliat the English character for 
liberality was affected. In another passage respecting the. Pres« 
byterians, he even assures us that our different sects lived in har- 
mony, .and accounts for our religious peace by the multitude of 
our religious differences. 

" S'il n*y avait pas en Angleterre qu'une religion, son despotisme 
serail h, craindre; sll n'y avait que deux, elles se conperaient la gorge; 
mais il y en a trente, elles vivent en paix et heureuses.'' 

We observe nearly the same ignorance, or indifference, on this 
subject in other continental writers of that and a subsequent 
period ; a circumstance which need excite little surprise when we 
find the Dean of St. Patrick's — who, as an Irish patriot and an 
English Tory, was opposed to the government of the time — speak* 
ing of tiie Irish Catholics as a race whose religion might soon be 
changed by severity, and even whose language might be abolished 
by a trifling annual expenditure of money. 

" We look upon the Catholics,*' says he, " to be altogether as incon- 
siderable as the women and children. Their lands are almost entirely 
taken from them, and they are rendered incapable of purchasing any 
more } and, for the little that remains, provision is made by the late act 
against popery, that It. will daily crumble away : to prevent which, some 
of the most considerable among them are already turned Protestants, 
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and so, in all probabflity^ will many more. Then, tbe popish priests 
aiv all registered ; and^ without permission (which I hope will not be 
granted)^ they can have no successors ; so that the Protestant clergy will 
find it, perhaps^ no difficult matter to bring great numbers over to the 
church ; and in the mean time the common people^ without leaders, 
without discipline or natural courage^ being little better than hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, are out of all capacity of doing any mischief, 
if they were ever so well inclined." 

Yet that the penalties inflicted by tbe governinent of William, 
and what Mr. Burke calls " the ferocious acts of Anue/' did not 
fall much short of tbe dragonades and banishments of Louis the 
Fourteenth, might be made manifest by the slightest allusion to 
the statute-book, and to a history of the manner by which its 
severities were executed. Of the rigid enforcement of its penal 
severities deep traces still remain on the face of Ireland. The 
prosecutions thus employed to discourage the " growth of 
popery" could not have been much exceeded by the Holy OBice 
Itself. The chapels of a whole people were shut up, their rites of 
worship proscribed, and their priests banished. Rewards, gra- 
duated according to the importance of their scale in the hierarchy, 
were offered for the apprehension of their clergy. Four hundred 
and fifty priests were transported from Ireland in one year. The 
creed of the people was declared an offence — their piety to God 
was rebellion against the king — their adherence to the faith of 
their forefathers damnable contumacy — and their protection of 
dieir religious instructors disobedience to the magistrate. The 
man who believed in Purgatory or Transubstantiation wa^ de- 
dared incapable of inheriting or purchasing landed property, of 
being guardian to his own children or those, of his fnends, of 
enjoying even the lease of an estate beyond a certain time or its 
])rofit8 beyond a certain amount, of giving his children anedoca^ 
tion consistent with his own principles either at home or abroad. 
Though, therefore, there were no capital executions or autos da 
ft in Ireland on account of religious dissent, our Catholic brethren 
were not much better treated than the Hugonots in France or 
Jews and Heretics in Spain and Portugal. They never enjoyed 
a moment of independence, of repose or security. If ^ey re- 
volted against such cruel treatment and intolerable degradation, 
they became the victims of the sword ; if they remained submis- 
sive, of the penal laws. The different denominations of perse- 
cution under which they lingered, or by which they perished, 
were of no more consequence than the variety of names under 
which the poet describes the animals slain at a JRoman. sacrifice. 

*' Victima quod dextra cecidit victrice, vdcatur^ 
Hostibvs 8motis> hostia nomen habet." 
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'' Laws were made," says Mr. Bnrke, '' in this klDgdom- i^abist 
papists, which are as bloody as any of those which had been enacted by 
popish princes and states } and where those laws were not bkwdy, in my 
opinion they were worse, as they were slow, cruel outrages on onr na* 
ture, and kept men alive only to insult in their persons every one of the 
rights and feelings of humanity." 

While this cruel system prevailed in Ireland, it may at first 
sight create surprise that the immense number of its banished 
priests and expatriated inhabitants, did not spread more generally 
the knowledge of their country's wrongs, while they obtained 
places of refuge and estahlished seminaries of education in most 
of the Catholic States of Europe, and while the most enterprising 
spirits of the upper and middle ranks sought employment in the 
service of foreign princes. Before the relaxation of the penal 
laws, we find in the rolls of the nobility and in the military esta- 
blishments of nearly every European country, monuments of our 
intolerant legislation and reHgious dissensions. In some of them, 
we find the dirone of the sovereign snrrounded with Iridi fidelity^ 
and observe expatriated Irishmen in the posts of general officers, 
and even field-marshals commanding whole regiments of Irish 
emigrants. Their fortitude, as faithful to their new benefactors 
as to their unfortunate prince and their proscribed religion, was 
signalized on every field. They could not, like the victims of the 
policy of Louis XIV. after their revocation of the law of religious 
liberty, or like the persecuted artisans of the Netherlands, carry 
abroad with them die arts of peace and the habits of industry; 
for the turbulent and barbarous system of government under 
which they had lived, did not allow these arts^ to be learned, or 
these habits to be formed. Nor did they possess any capital, or 
establish anymanufa^ure, because capital could not be accumu- 
lated amid confiscations, or manufacturing skill acquired amid 
oppressions which made partizans of the whole people in resisting 
ascendancy, or suppressing the disorders which it provoked. . But 
they carried with them their swords and their courage, their pride 
of ancestry, and their spirit of enterprise, together with the reso- 
lutiou to maintain their rights of conscience in spite of the. insults 
and power of the dominant party. 

" Vietos abit, long^ue ignotis exulat oris 

Multa gemens ignominiam, plagasque superbi 

Victorb." 

I( is mentioned by the Abb£ Mac Geoghegan, that the number of 
troops which left Ireland for France on the surrender of Lime- 
rick, amounted to nineteen thousand and fifty-nine; that before 
die middle of last century four hundred and fifty thousand expa- 
triated Irishmen had shed their blood for foreign princes, in 
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quarrels uoconaected with the politics or infurious to the interests 
of their native country; and it is stated by the author of the Com- 
mentary on Wolfe Tone, that before the repeal of the penal lawa 
in 1 778, it is computed that the number had increased to more 
than six hundred thousand. This estimate may be Un exaggera- 
tion, but without stopping to reduce it to its proper value, we 
may allow that the amount was great, when we find whole bri- 
gades of Irish Catholics — when we find that banishment or volun- 
tary exile was common as a punishment or a security, and when 
we observe such a long roll of distinguished Irish namea in the 
militai^ annals of France, Germany, Spain, and Italy. At the 
same time that Irish soldiers were fighting the battles of foreign- 
ers, without attracting the attention of Europe to die unhappy 
state of their own country, Irish priests were resorting in great 
numbers to complete their studies in foreign seminariea. We 
find accordingly, that before the French Revoluti(Hi, the Irish 
bad no less than twenty-one schools or colleges in foreign Catholic 
countries; at Salamanca and Alcala, in Spun; at Lisbon and 
Avera, in Portugal; at Douay, Antwerp, Louvaine, andToiiritay^ 
in the Netherlands; at Lisle, Thoulouse, Bourdeaux, Nantes, 
Poitiers, and Paris, in France; at Prague, in Germany; and 
Rome, in Italy. At the seminary of Paris alone there were a 
hundred and eighty students towards the commencement of the 
French Revolution.* 

The reason why the Irish Catholics, though thus persecute 
and thus parading the evidence of their oppression before Europe, 
attracted so little atbention till within the last fifty years, was no 
doubt, that most of our neighbours were as intolerant as ourselves;. 
Those who burned their own heretics had no right to be surprised 
that we excluded ours from ofllce, subjected them to penalties^ 
or banished them for security. In the second place, the Irish, 
having no privilege of discussing their wrongs at home, and no 
organs for making their grievances known abroad, could not de* 
rive any benefit from foreign sympathy. In the third place. Ire* 
land was considered merely as a colony of Great Britain, to be 
treated according to the colonial system, and consequently no 
more to be regarded in its feelings or opinions than our America^i 
or West India plantations. But the scene changedi when, having 
through our feans obtained some relaxation of the penal code, the 
Irish Catholics began to advance their claims to political rights — 
when their Protestant brethren having presented them as a physi- 
cal foroe to obtain the advantages of free trade, they, in their tum« 
displaying the same array of strength, demanded the advantages 

* Hhtoricai Sketchei of Uie Native Irisli. By Mr. Anderson. 
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aad the blessings of free religion. Their union with the Pro^ 
tiestants againat the pretensions of Great Britain in 177B> enabled 
them to obtain the elective franchise in 1793. 

«' Claiming freedom from the sister kingdom/' says a writer who drew 
«p the petitioD of 1 793, " Ireland presented her entire populationy bol 
when her demand had been satisfied^ she refused to admit the major 
part to participate in the benefit. This imposition could not long con* 
tlnue^ neither common sense nor political expedience could justify a 
mtem which at once taught the importance of privileges, partially con- 
ferred and partially withheld them. Tbe democratic mask must soon 
fall from oligarchy. Instead of croucbing as before, under tbe throne, 
tbe ruling party in Ireland came boldly forward to superintend, to in- 
vestigate, to censure j the government, therefore, enjoying no longer that 
unbounded confidence and implicit acquiescence, which were the price 
of partiality, woald cease exchisively to patronize a party, and rathct 
find its account in trusting for support to general than to particular 
interests.*'* 

But it was not till their power had increased by concessions of 
rights and till their union with Great Britain had enlarged their 
stage of action, that dieir grievances became the subject of Euro- 
pean notice, and their strength tbe topic of international specula* 
tion. It henceforward became as impossible to command silence 
under wrong, as to secure satisfaction without redress. Under 
the old system the government might be cruel, but it was consistent. 
It knew that property was power, therefore, by penal laws it pro^ 
Iribited the acquisition of landed estates. It knew that knowledge 
was power, therefore^ it enacted laws against Catholic education, 
both foreign and domestic. It knew, that, to abolish a religion, 
you must deprive it of ministers, therefore, they banished the 
priests. It knew that the profession of law was a necessary shield 
a^inat the assaults of the ascendancy party, and, therefore, it pro- 
hibited Catholics from being counsellors or solicitors. Its object 
being to assert the rights of conquest, to keep up the monopoly of 
office, to destroy an obnoxious system by the degradation, if not by 
the massacre of its adherents, it acted wisely in endeavouring to 
perpetuate a race of helots without political rights. But, when all 
restrictions were removed on the acquisition of property — ^when 
no limit was fixed to the spread of education — when all restraints 
were wididrawn on the number of priests, or the celebration of 
Catholic worship— nay, when even a premium was offered for the 
education of Catholics, by the establishment of a college for the 
. instruction of their priests — when Catholics were permitted to 
command our armies aad navies, to occupy the polling booths of 
counties, and to ascend the bench of justice, — they had acquired 

* PoliticaJ Efisys rel«tiir« lo tbe Affairs oi Ireiand, by Theobald Mackema* 
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real substantial power, they had outgrown the antiquated limita* 
tions of bigotry, and those inequalities kept up between them and 
their Protestant fellow-subjects, which only irritated their feel- 
ings, without abrid|^ing their power, could no longer be main- 
tained with impunity. Accordingly, petition for unqualified 
emancipation followed petition, when the arena of contest was 
transferred from a provincial capital to the capital of the empire ; 
and the discussions in the British Parliament, renewed every year, 
apprized Europe that our parchment union had only extended the 
sphere of pur dissensions. The great absurdity in the case now 
was, that the Irish Catholics, while they were forced to clank their 
remaining chains amid a nation of free men, were permitted to 
assert their right to freedom before the world ; that, while they 
wore the brand of disqualification, they were permitted to prove 
their right to an equality of civil privileges ; that, up to every 
point of the dangerous exercise of power, they enjoyed admission 
to office, and that the exclusions to which they were subjected, 
while they provoked resistance, afforded no security. 

For the thirty years which intervened between 1793 and 1823, 
inejOfectual petitions for relief were presented only from separate 
meetings, but in the latter year a permanent association was 
formed for the purpose of petitioning, which rendered emancipa- 
tion an inevitable necessity. This association, the offspring and 
redresser of national wrongs, appeared like a new power in 
Europe, taking the administration of the country out of the hands 
of the general government, having its parliament, its exchequer, 
its treasurers, its committees, its correspondents, foreign and do- 
mestic, its legal advisers, its local agents, its police, its gazettes, 
and all the attributes of sovereignty — wieldin^^ an influence 
which scarcely any government ever possessed — issuing its man- 
dates with the certainty of passive obedience — animating witli one 
sentiment, and directing to one object the hearts of millions of 
men — levying taxes from the poor and the rich, (and thus inter- 
esting them all even by pecuniary ties in its proceedings) em- 
ploying the hierarchy and the priesthood to execute its behests- 
disposing of the altar and the confessional to promote its ends — 
and creating an organization of the people, which gave, it almpst 
an omnipresence in the country* agitating and allaying the waves 
of popular feeling at its pleasure. 

£t mnlcere dedit fluctus et toUere vento. 

The proceedings of thb body have been watched, and its 
speeches read a great deal more than the proceedings and speeches 
of the extinct Irish Parliament, creating universally an intense 
interest, and exciting a ready sympathy. The journals and an- 
nual histories of France have recorded them as regularly as the 
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acts and debates of the British Parliament, and we may refer to 
theAtmuaire Historique for a regular summary of the history of 
Catholic agitation for the last seven or eight years. In 1824, a 
series of articles appeared in an ultra French journal, (supported 
and encouraged probably by an application of the Catholic rent) 
intended to make the cause more generally known to the religious 
party in that country. Even in French diplomacy, significant allu- 
sions have been made to the state of the Irish Catholics, as thus dis- 
played; for we have reason to know, that, during the preparation 
of the Treaty of London, in 1 827> a certain ambassador objected to. 
any reference being made to the Greeks, as deserving of protec- 
tion from religious persecution, *' because/' said he " such a consi- 
deration might warrant our interference in the affairs of Ireland." 
From different motives, and on different views, tlie French people 
were unanimous in their expressions of their hostility to our 
treatment of our Catholic fellow-subjects ; one party, because 
the claims of the Association were favorable to their views of 
liberty, and another, because they were favorable to their feelings. 
of religion. The jtbbe de la Memtais was united on this subject 
with M. Benj. Constant, the Quotidienne with the Constitutionnel, 
and apostolical juntas with liberal clubs. 

The extraordinary religious excitement which prevailed in 
1 826, and which animated the scenes of the general election, 
brought over from France the Due de Montebello and M. Du- 
vergier de Hauranne, who communicated through the medium 
of the journals, and by a pamphlet which has since been exten- 
sively read, striking descriptions of the state of Ireland, and die 
fury of its religious discords. 

But perhaps the most remarkable and most alarming instance 
of sympathy with the wrongs of the Irish people, as displayed by 
the Association, was to be found in the United States of Ame- 
rica. Every movement of the Catholic body was there vigilantly 
observed, and zealously seconded. A journal, called the Trutkr 
Teller, seems to have been established at New York, for the sole 
purpose, of pleading their cause, proclaiming their wrongs, and 
extending their connections. Societies last summer and aur 
tumn were formed, and contributions levied in almost every 
great town of the Union, to express sympathy in the sufferings, 
and to encourage resistance to the oppressors of Ireland. A 
Catholic Association sat as regularly at New York as in Dubliq, 
and directed its proceedings on the model of the parent institu- 
tion. The resolutions adopted, and the speeches delivered in 
this society, resounded from one end of. the Union to the other. 
It corresponded with the secretaries and aided the treasury of the 
Dublin Catholic government.. Its example .was. folio wed by 
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^ the friends of civil and religious liberty" in other parts of Am 
Uiiion. On the 2i2d of September, an important meeting was 
held at Charlestown, in Carolina, of persons under that denomi- 
nation. Its president was the intendant of the city. The coas- 
mittee appointed to draw up tlie address to the Catholics of 
Ireland, and resolutions expressive of the sentiments of the wteeu 
hig in relation to their grievances, was composed of flflieea of the 
chief men of the state, members of the legislature, judges, and 
general officers. Having no room to insert their warm address 
or their warmer speeches, we shall only quote, as a specimoi of 
their proceedings, the two first resolutions which it adopted : — 

" I. Resolved, that though we have hitherto been silent^ we have not 
been uninterested spectators of the scene which Ireland exhibits — a 
brave and meritorious people engaged in a constitutional but as yet un- 
successful struggle, to obtain from the British govenment the conuoon 
right of every human being, to worship God in a peaceful mamier ac- 
oordittg to the dictates of his conscience, without enduring the iaflktkm 
of penalty, the deprivation of rigl|t for the use of such liberty. 

'' 11. Resolved, that our sympathy for the Irish Roman Cathi^ics is 
chiefly excited by their adherence to the great principles to which we 
ourselves are so fondly attached, and whose practical benefits we so hap- 

ey feel, that principle which gives uo political ascendancv to any man 
cause of his religious profession, and imposes no civil degradation 
on any man because of his following the dictates of his conscience.'* 

On the 27th September, a meeting for the same objects, and 
attended by a body of citizens equally respectable, took place at 
Washington. On the 24th September, we find a similar associa- 
tion formed at Savannah. Even villages in different districts of 
the Union followed the example. A Hibernian relief society 
was formed at Boston, which sent repeated remittances of money 
and addresses of congratulation to Ireland. We find aimiiar 
clubs and meetings in Virginia, in Kentucky, and in vaiioas other 
states. The Association of Kentucky was formed at the latter 
end of October, and was composed of the chief persons of the 
state. Its address begins in the following words, showing at 
once their zeal for the promotion of Irish relief, and their exag^*> 
rated idea of Irish oppression. " Greece and South Amenca 
have had their advocates among us; should Ireland be less 
favoured? ought her sons, who so freely shed their blood in our 
revolutionary struggle, to find no sympathy in the breast of Ame- 
ricans?" We find even addresses and coatribotions from the 
ladies of Baltimore, Maryland, and other places. One of these 
addresses thus begins : — ** Daughters of all the nation of the 
earth residing in these happy states, on you we call'— ^n you 
who^ blest with the advantages of w>eftlth and ed«cataon> can ao 
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weM contribute te relieve the wants of otherv.^ The rame spirit 
spread into Canada, and would no doubt have extended to South 
America, had the people in that quarter been able to attend to 
any distractions bnt their own. We have before us a French pe^^ 
tition to the British Parliament from the Catholics of Quebec in 
favour of their fellow subjects and co-religionists in Ireland, as 
srtronglj expressed as anj of the addresses from the United States. 
Nothing was more calculated to awaken reflection in the mind 
of statesmen of this country than such proceedings in America, 
whose naval power, in the event of an European war, concurring 
with an Irish insurrection, would have rendered it so formid-* 
able to the independence and integrity of this empire ; and ac- 
cordingly, we have heard on the best authority, that the following 
passage in an address to O'Connel from the president of the Irish 
Catholic Association at New York, was not without its effect 
lately in a high quarter. 

** Circnmstatices auspicious to your cause are multiplying in every 
portion of the glc^, — happy combinations of events are daily arising to 
aid yoor hopes. Look afar to the east and to the west, and immediatdy 
abound you, and feel confident oi success. Let the hopes of your Dation 
revive. 

*^ Amidst the gloom that has so long lowered over Ireland, perhaps it 
may be no inconsiderable consolation to you and your countrymen, to 
know that millions of honest and intrepid freemen in this republic regard 
your condition and your struggles with the highest degree of interest. 
Public opinion in America is deep, and strong, and universal in your 
favour. This predilection prevails over the broad bosom of our extensive 
continent. Associations similar to ours are every where starting into 
existence^ — in our largest and wealthiest cities, — in our hamlets and vil- 
lages,— in our most remote sections -, and at this moment the propriety of 
amoamg at Washington delegates of the * Friends ^Ireland* if all the 
States^ is under serious deliberation. A fund xoill ere long be derived from 
American patriotism in the United States, which vfUl astonish ymtr 
hoHghtiest opponents.** 

While in constitutional France there are no distinctions of civil 
privilege on account of religious faidi — while in despotic Austria 
the Emperor is equally the patron, and can employ equally the 
services of his Protestant and Catholic subjects — while in the 
whole of Germany, the act of the Congress of Vienna establishes 
as a confederate right that equality of civil privileges which was 
enjoyed generally before in the different states in the Confederation 
-*-wfaile in all the other states of Europe which have attained any 
degree of cirilization, civil disabilities on account of religion have 
disappeared — and while over the whole northern continent of 
America such a feeling prevails as we have above described, we 
surely need not draw £e inference how nmch our character for 
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liberality must have gained by the recent great act of the legisla- 
ture. 

II. We have alluded to the influence which the diasatiafaction 
of the Catholics must have had on the idea of our national strength 
among foreigners. The evidence of this influence is not likely to 
be disputed. Had we asked any man acquainted with the state 
of Ireland a few months ago, if this empire could with safety enter 
into a new war, without altering its disqualifying laws, (even though 
that war were necessary for the protection of our interests, or the 
vindication of our honour,) he would have significantly pointed to 
the condition of affairs on the other side of the Irish channel as a 
sufficient answer in the negative. If we were to consult the govern- 
ments of the Holy Alliance, or their representatives in London at 
the present moment, they would readily admit how much they 
consider the case altered. To the opinion of such a tribunal on 
any affair of domestic policy, we should be apt to pay little atten- 
tion, but in this case their opinion is every thing; because a be- 
lief of our political power is itself power. This change in the 
estimate of our situation can excite no surprize in persons who are 
acquainted with the amount of force which Ireland has, required 
for the preservation of its tranquillity, and the inadequate contri- 
bution which it has hitherto yielded to the united treasury for its 
protection. Calculations have even been made and stated in par- 
liament of the amount of military force requisite to repress com- 
motion and to repel invasion in the different states of peace or 
war. The British troops, which at present garrison Ireland, con- 
stitute more than a third part of our whole army; and it was stated 
by the Marquis ofAnglesea, that incase of a war, seventy thousand 
men would scarcely be an adequate force. In passing through 
Ireland, paralysed as it has been under the influence of a faction, 
nothing strikes the traveller so much as the number of its military 
stations. Barracks are met with on all the high roads, often at short 
intervals. Troops are seen marching in all directions, and you 
would appear to be in a country which has be^ newly conquered, 
which still reluctantly submits to the yoke^ and which is ready 
at every favourable opportunity to rise upon its oppressors, and 
re-assert its independence. We have fewer troops to maintain our 
authority over sixty millions of men in the East Indies than we 
had in Ireland to maintain our peace under the Orange Ascend- 
ancy. It is singular, at the distance of nearly 250 years, to find 
that the policy recommended by. the poet Spenser should have 
been contmued to the present day. As if the extirpation of the na- 
tive Irish, or perpetual hostility between them and their English 
masters, were the only alternatives of government: that author cal- 
culates the expenditure which would be required, in either case. 
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for the assertion of our aulliority.* Wlule now the popiilaticm of 
Ireland amounts to a third of that of Great Britain, the taxes which 
it pays do not exceed a twelfth. It is evident, therefore, that in- 
stead of being a source of strength, or an addition to our security, 
the sister island, managed on the late system, must waste our 
resources in peace and expose us to hazards during war. No 
doubt can be entertained, that even with all their physical means, 
with their numbers and their enthusiasm arrayed and organized 
under the Association, no insurrection, no attempt at a breach of 
the Union could lately have succeeded; but had the same state of 
excitement continued, it must have been necessary to resort to vio* 
lence, and to incur all the horrors of a civil contest. With such 
dangers staring us in the face, and such a deduction from our 
pecuniary resources and military force, our influence and power 
m Europe must have gradually diminished during every year of 
exclusion. 

III. The estimate of Catholic discontents upon our security in 
case of a war is from experience more easily made. For a long 
time we were scarcely sensible of the existence of the sister island 
but as a colony to be oppressed, or a conquest to be plundered, 
except on the occurrence of a threatened invasion. When either 
of the great nations of France or Spain — engaged in hostilities 
with this country — was looking out, like the great hero of the 
lUiad, for a chasm in our defensive armour, through which they 
might reach our vitals, they directed their view to Ireland, calcu- 
lating upon its ready rebellion, from their knowledge of its numer- 
ous wrongs. If the Pretender then stirred, or any Catholic power 
threatened, increased vexations and additional violence were re- 
sorted to, to break the spirit of the unhappy Catholics. On a 
threat of invasion by the French in 1743, an Orange privy coun- 
cillor had the atrocity to propose, " that, as the Papists had begun 
to massacre the Protestants a hundred years before, the Protes- 
tants should begin the massacre of the Papists now." So poverty-i 
stricken, so dispirited, and so paralized was the Catholic popula- 
tion of that time, and for a considerable period before and after, 
that they could offer few temptations, and give little assistance to 
any invader. But the state of things altered about the time of the 
American war; and the exhibition which Ireland then made, 
showed that her discontents could not be despised with impunity. 
The folly and the danger were then manifested of provoking a 
whole people, either by attempts to depress its trade, or to outrage 

* Spenaer presents a plan, and makes an estimate, by which 10,000 infantry and 
. tOOO cavalrj would check or extirpate the Irish in a few years. The following is bis 
estimate of the expense and his anticipation of success: — 

" The certainty of tbe effect hereof shall be to infallible as that no reason can gain- 
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Its conscience. Mr. Barke, in descrifoiiig the result of die stitiggle 
wbicfa then took place, wbeti the question was merely one of com- 
mence, and before the Catholics had either felt their strengtli, or 
been excited to enthumasm by a sense of their wrongs, seema 
almost to paint the national perils which surrounded us before die 
passing of the late act. 

•'' What was the consequence of the rejection of the bill ? TTie whole 
kingd^MU of Ireland was instantly in a flme. Threatened by foreigner, 
and, as they thought, insntted by England, they resolved at once to resist 
the power of France, and to cast off yonrs. As for us, we were neither 
able to protect or to restram tbem. Forty thousand men were raised and 
* disciplined without commission from the crown. Two illegal armies 
were seen with banners displayed at the same time and in the same 
country. No executive magistrate — no judicature in Irelaud would 
acknowledge the legality of the army which bore the king's commission ; 
and no law, or appearance of law, authorised the army commissioned by 
itself. In this unexampled state of things, which the least error — the 
least trespass on the right or the left — would have hurried down the pre- 
cipice into an abyss of blood and confusion, the people of Ireland demand 
a freedom of trade (say religion) with arras in their hands. They inters 
diet all oommerce between the two nations. They deny all supply in die 
House of Commons, although in time of war; the British padbement, in 
a former session, frightened into a limited concession by the menaces of 
Ireland, frightened out of it by the menaces of England, were now 
frightened bad^ again, and made an universal surrender of all that had 
been thought the peculiar, reserved, unconimunicable rights of England — 
the exclusive commerce of America, of Africa, of the West Indies — all 
the enumerations of the acts of navigation — all the manufactures — iron, 
glass — even the last pledge of jealousy and pride, the interest hid in the 
secret of our hearts, the inveterate prejudice moulded into the constitn- 
tion of oar frame, even the sacred neece itself — all went together. No 
reserve — no exception — ^no debate — no discussion. A sadden l^t broke 
in upon us. It broke in, not through welUcontrived and well-dispoaed 
windows, but through flaws and breaches — through the yawning chasms 
of our ruin."*^ 

•ay it ; neither shall the charge of all this anoy (the which I demand,) be modi 

freater, than so roach as in these last two years' wars hath vainly been expended. For 
dare undertake, that it hath cost the queen above 200,0002. already; and for the 
yraent cliarge wliicb she is at there, anioanteth to very near 12,000^ a BonCh, whereof 
cast yon the accooat; yet nothing is done. The which sum, had it been employed as 
it should be, would have efiected all this which now I go about. But for the going 
through of so honourable a course, I doubt not but if the queen's coffers be not so well 
stored, (which we are not to look kito,) but that the whole realm, which now, as things 
are nsed, do feel a contimuU hwdm cf that wn^ehed rwlm hamang upon thmr bada, 
would, for a small riddance of all that trouble, be once troubled for all; and put to all 
their shoulders, and helping hand, and hearts also, to the defraying of that charge 
most gladfuUy and willingly ; and surely the charge, in effect, is nothing to the infinite 
great gaod which shook] come thereby, both to ^ queea and all this realm* geaonilly, 
as, when time serveth, shall be showed." 
* Speech ct Bristol. 
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1%!^ Bftme eloquent Btatesman thns speaks of llie Irish Catholies^ 
in 1780^ when (heir oumbera were computed below two niUliMs« 

" But it is possible yoa may not know that tbe people of the Catholic 
persnasioD in Ireland amount at least to 1>6(K),0(K) or l,700flQ0 souls. 
I do not exaggerate the number. A nation to be persecuted ! Whilst we 
were masters of the sea, embodied with America and in alliance with 
balf the powers of the eontinent, we might perhaps in that remote oanier 
of Europe, afford to tyraaniae with impunity. But there is a revolution 
in our affairs, whidi makes it prudent to be just. Your late awkward 
contest with Ireland about trade, had religion been thrown in to ferment 
and embitter the mass of discontents, the consequences might have been 
truly dreadful.'** 

The excitement created, and the strength displayed in 1 799, 
uoder the first Catholic, association, to procure the elective fran- 
chise, show the immense progress which had been made by the 
Catholic body in the course of a few years, and the additional 
danger of crossing their path in their march to entire emancipa- 
tion. The following passage, from an address to the Irish com- 
mittee, in 1793, which may not be known to many of our readers, 
proves that the last two or three years have not been the only 
occasion in whkh the gx>vemment of Ireland was at the mercy of 
a 8elt<x>n8tituted society. 

*' Break up this separate jurisdiction. It injures the service of your 
king and the credit of your country. To yield to these considerationa 
would be practical loyalty, practical patriotism, of which a single act 
is more valuable than volumes of that lumber of speculative declarations., 
I grant that we intend innocently, that is good to satisfy our consciences. 
But when it shall be known abroad, that in Ireland there are two govern- 
ments, the (me of the Protestant state, the other of the Catholic committee, 
rivals somewhat hostile to each other, strangers will not think so lightly or 
innocently of it. The enemy will hold out to hb partisans this emblem 
of disunion and disaffection. He will represent us confederating into 
a distinct republic, that we are courted and yield not.^f 

Without entering into the idle and fruitless dispute about the 
exact numbers of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, without stop- 
ping to inquire whether they amount to five, six, or seven millions; 
without trying to ascertain the exact proportion to a soul, or the 
fraction of a soul, which they bear to the Protestants, all must 
allow that they are formidably numerous ; and that their physical 
force, combined with their enthusiasm and organization, must be 
alarming if directed to hostile purposes. Their property, their 
talents, their discipline, would, in case of their disposition to join 
an invader, render them extremely dangerous. Arms would soon 
be procured, military tactics would soon be acquired, and even 

* Speech at Bristol. t Mad;enmi't Politieal Essays on Iralod. 
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although they did not succeed in gaining the ascendancy over 
their Frotestant countrymen assisted by English troops^ they, 
might involve the empire in blood and confusion. As an evidence 
of the dangers to which we might thus be exposed, we can only 
refer to the Memoirs of Wolfe Tone, and beg the reader to reflect 
how much Ireland has increased in strength, and the Catholics 
in combination and union, since that time. Suppose that during 
lart summer or autumn we had been threatened with invasion, as 
on the two former occasions, on which the laws against the 
Catholics were relaxed from the influence of alarm, is there any' 
man so hardy as to imagine that their demands could have been 
resisted with impunity for a single month ? One of the great 
evils of the late situation of things, was to excite the hope, and to 
familiarize the mind to the idea of a dismemberment of the empire, 
and the pseudonymous author of the *' Commentai7 on Wolfe 
Tone's Memoirs" has been labouring hard to convince our neigh- 
bours on the other side of the Channel, that at the first opportunity 
his anti-patriotic project might be realized. After abusing the 
character, and insulting the feelings of the distinguished portion 
of the English community, the commentator endeavours to esta- 
blish the proposition, that Ireland can best subsist as an independ- 
ent state, that it has sufiicient means of defence in its coasts and 
fortresses, a suflBcient garrison in its brave population, together 
with an extent of territory and sources of wealth, which would 
render it the formidable rival instead of being the oppressed vassal* 
of Great Britain. These mischievous speculations, (the author- 
ship of which has, we know not how truly, been fathered upon 
an ex-judicial Irish personage,) we hope, are happily set at rest, 
by a measure which becomes at once the parent of immediate 
peace, and the pledge of future security ; which must go farther 
to unite the empire than the Treaty of Union itself; and which — 
by opening to the stirring and ambitious spirits who profess the. 
religion of the majority, and who now enjoy civil privileges equal 
to those of their rrotestant brethren, a more glorious career than 
they could look for under a separate jurisdiction, or in a foreign 
connection — will bring an immense accession of zeal, talents, and 
enterprise, for the prosperity or aggrandisement of our common 
country. 

The time and the manner in which this great measure has been 
carried into efiect, evince the courage and wisdom of its author. 
When a great part of Europe was looking for an explosion of 
rebellion,* or die imposition of additional restraints on civil 

* In the Revue Pnmeaiiet No. VI., for NoTomber last, we find an article on the penal 
laws of Ireland, which bad, the writer sajrs, been dela^red for some time, in expectation 
of the iiuitfrection which he had.no doubt was to take place. 
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liberty, the noble duke at the head of the government was con- 
verting his dissentient colleagues, and satisfying his Royal Master 
that the time was at last arrived for passing that act which will 
render his reign for ever memorable. 

Into the arguments employed against emancipation by its op- 
ponents in Parliament, and its more intemperate and factious 
foes without, we have neither space nor inclination to enter. 
Amid an overwhelming mass of irrelevant learning and inconclu- 
sive reasoning — of personal reproaches and angry invective — of 
misapplied historical facts and misconstrued constitutional or 
legal enactments — of declamatory denunciations of mischief and 
ei^aggerated representations of danger — of useless disputes about 
oaths and tests, and theological doctrines, and church rituals, and 
ecclesiastical discipline — in short, amid the chaos of refuted 
assertions and detected sophistry with which the question was 
overlaid — we could scarcely find any intelligible or practical 
ground of opposition. The Anti-Catholic advocates seemed 
always to forget the main point, namely, that we have now no choice 
whetber or not we shall have Catholics, and whether these Catho- 
lics shall have political power — but whether, having nearly a nation 
of Catholics to whom we have already granted such an extent of 
political power as renders them dangerous in the character of 
enemies, we shall fight them for the remainder, the concession of 
which would convert them into friends ? The Catholics, like the 
poor, to use a Scripture phrase, " we have always with us ;" and 
even were their creed as horrible, and their worship as idolatrous, 
as some of the expounders of the Apocalypse would make them, 
the friends of emancipation are not answerable for their errors 
and delusions. If we could convert them by indefinite exclusion, 
or if they could convert or overpower us by immediate admis- 
sion, we would still cling to the tattered banners of intolerance, 
with as convulsive a. grasp as any Orange clubman or Brunswick 
associaton The price of conversion might be high, as it might 
be a sacrifice of the peace of the enipire ; but a rational Pro- 
testant might be willing to pay it. But of the result of either 
alternative, by such means, there can be no hope as regards the 
Catholics, and need be no alarm as regards ourselves. The 
whole history of Ireland proves, that penal laws and disabling 
statutes have had no tendency to produce conversion. From the 
Reformation downwards, the Catholics have multiplied their 
numbers, and extended their power under persecution. Their 
religion srew under the sword of Elizabeth, under the confisca- 
tions of James, under the tyranny and exactions of Strafford, under 
the massacres and spoliations of Cromwell, under the victories of 
William, and the more formidable legislation of Anne. It grew 
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under laws ** to prevent the growth of Popery,'* whose fertttbing 
penalties and fostering barbarities seem to have been perversely 
employed to fix its roots deeper in the ground, while they ex- 
tended its branches over the whole island. Is there any chance 
now that the experiment of exclusion could succeed, when that 
of penalties has failed ? But two points have been pressed against 
the measure, to which a little notice is due, namely, the con* 
nection of the Catholics with a foreign head of their church, a cir- 
cumstance which distinguishes them from other sectarians, and is 
said to be pregnant with disorder — and the ultimate danger to the 
Irish Protestant establishment, from that continued pertinacity 
of demand which has hitherto rather been invigorated than weak- 
ened by repeated acts of concession. 

To the first it may be answered, that the act of emancipation 
takes away some privileges from churchmen of the Roman See, 
but certainly grants no new power and yields tQ no ancient pre* 
tension; they are still treated as dissenters as much as before; 
— 4iow then can the Pope be suspected of activity now, if he was 
inactive before ? — or what adcfitional facilities have been given him 
for the accompUsbment of any sinister purpose, by attaching the 
Isity — ^through whom alone he could operate effectually — to the 
constitution f But we still gravely hear it objected, diat he can 
free subjects from their allegiance. This pretension, if not re- 
nounced by the Holy See itself, is renounced by ail the authori- 
tative expounders of its principles and by the clergy of every 
hierarchy in Europe. If, however, he can do so after the passing 
of this act, he could have done it, and would have had much better 
ground for doing it, if the act had not passed. If it be said, that 
emancipation has given the Catholic laity — whom he inust make 
his instruments— more power of mischief^ by raising them into 
ike class of citizens enjoying all the privileges of the constitutioa 
^— will it not, exactly in the same proportion, diminish their dis- 
a£E9ction to our establishments, and remove them from the in- 
fluence of the priesthood? Indeed we now look upon the 
political compact between the priests and the higher classes of 
Irish Catholics — ^which was formed under the pressure of a com* 
nkon degradation — to be effectually dissolved, and the former as 
condemned to their pristine insignificance or restored to their 
unobtrusive usefulness. But as a fact-**when has the Holy See 
last exercised its dispensing power, of which we hear so much? 
— and what has been the success of its fulminations ? In hx>k- 
jng at its^ history for the last two centuries, we find only five 
instances in which the pope, as head of the church, attempted to 
interfere between the state and the obedience of its stiti^cts;— 
and these attempts were all signal failures. Paul V., m 1606, 
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fulm^ted an interdict against the Venetian republic — which 

that republic despised. Innocent X«, in 1648, condemned the 

treaty of Westphalia — and his anathema only excited a jmile of 

ridicule among the high contracting parties who then secured the 

religions tranquillity of Germany. In 1713, we find Clement XI. 

attempting to dictate to Victor Amadeus the suppression of a 

tribunal in Sicily, without ei&ct. Clement XIII. towards the 

middle of last century, made the last attempt at changing the 

transmission of civil power, and declared that the Duke of Parma 

bad ceased to reign — but the terrible excommunication was 

laughed at, and the Pope himself was the only sufferer, by an in^ 

vasion of his. dominions to punish his insolent pretensions. We 

need scarcely add how futile was the thunder of the Vatican 

when launched against Napoleon by his prisoner Pius VII. 

Unless^ therefore, we are to oppose musty chronology to modem 

experience — unless we are to infer that George IV. and the 

House of Brunswick are insecure from an instrument which has 

been powerless for the last two centuries, because in the dark 

ages, when all Europe was Catholic and all Catholics were 

slaves of the clergy, it was omnipotent — unless a precedent is .the 

better for having become obsolete, and an example, like the 

" venerable verdure'' of an old coin, is to be considered mora 

valuable by long disuse — we cannot, however loyal, yield to the 

alarms of the Anti-Catholics on the subject of divided allegiance. 

But we have been assured that the Catholics, independently of 

their assistance from the Pope, having now obtained equality of 

civil privileges, will never cease till they secure an ecclesisatical 

ascendancy ; and an appeal is made to recent experience for a con« 

firmation of the assertion. Such an objection might have some 

force, if it could be proved, that by conceding a just demand, we 

must necessarily yield to every pretension — if we were bound to 

follow literally the injunction of Scripture, <' When a man asks 

your coat, give him your cloak also." But in state politics we are 

not aware of such a law; and we should think ourselves more able 

to resist an unjust demand, that we have previously yielded all the 

claims of right. In petitioning for civil equality the Catholic laity 

were joined, not only by their own clergy, but by the great body of 

liberal Protestants. In demanding church supremacy the priests 

would be deserted by a^reat portion of their own communion, and 

resisted by the whole Protestant interest. It may be galling for 

the majority of the Irish nation to see a great church establishment 

maintained for a small minority, and ultimately some provision 

may be proposed for the Catholic clergy; but as none but the 

priesthood would be benefited by any change, and as by the Titbe 

Composition. Act the expenses of the establishment will become 
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principally a rent-charge on landed proj>eltj, (which is chiefly in 
the hands of the Protestants,) we anticipate no popular excite- 
ment fr6ni this anomaly, which stops no man's professional ad- 
vancement, and invades no man's civil right. 

The argument, therefore, drawn in favour of future encroach- 
ment from the effect of past concession, becomes now powerless. 
The Catholic laity have obtained, not a partial relief from disqua- 
lification, as formerly, but the full amount of their rights — they 
are equal before the law — they are as free as their friends in North 
America, who three months ago indicted such syiiipathetic ad- 
dresses on their oppression — they have not a link of their former 
chains to clink in our ears, or to throw in our faces. That with 
this state of things they are, and must be satisfied, we have no 
doubt; that short of this they never could have been satisfied, the 
following passage of an address made to the Catholic Associ- 
ation in ] 793, after the grant of the elective franchise, (from the 
work we have already once or twice referred to,) will sufficiently 
show. It evinces, we think, no common sagacity, considering 
the period when it was published* 

'' You have now received the privil^es of middle property, because^ 
generally speaking, that is the rank you hold in the country; your peca- 
liar situation pointed out to yon this exact measure of your wants, and 
to the state the propriety of this exact concession. When the Catholics 
at the bar display that degree of talent which calls for superior situ- 
ations, these will be given up to them, because if a man cannot be 
King's Counsel, he will be counsel aeainst the King, for the people« 
And when there arise many Catholics or great possessions, they will be 
received into both houses of parliament, for the crown will choose to 
associate them to itself^ by opening the paths of honour and privilege, 
rather than suffer a sour sense of privation to ferment in their minds. 
Every man knows and feels the debt which society owes to him ; in the 
article of personal consideration we exact rigorously. If the decorations 
usually annexed to opulence do not follow the reality of it, the injured 
party will seek some other mode of vindicating his condition. When a 
numerous class of great landed proprietors shall be formed among us, 
they will receive the dignities that belong to the superior order, as the 
Catholics of the present day receive the privileges which appertain to 
mediocrity, in order to prevent a disposition to emigrate, or lest uncon- 
stitutional principles may take root among them. This will be the state 
reason of a future, as it is of the present day. The entire web will un- 
ravel of itself; for wealth will ever find its own level in importance.*' 

The act itself, from which we anticipate such beneficial results, 
is beautiful for its completeness and simplicity. It is to be 
wrought by no complex and cumbrous machinery — it is grounded 
on no concordats, and creates no veto — it erects no ecclesiastical 
establishment, and interferes with no spiritual correspondence- 
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it makes no reservation of office, except in a few cases resting on 
special grounds (of which all Catholics admit the propriety*) — 
it introduces no limitation of the number of Catholic senators^ 
and dictates no restriction on the performance of their duties ; 
in short, it removes all disabilities and penalties on account of 
religious belief, and» placing th^ Catholics on a footing of dissent 
as to religious establishment, enables them to run the career of 
office, and to enjoy the privileges of citizens, on a line of perfect 
equality with their Protestant fellow-subjects. 

Xhe only departure from the general simplicity of the measure 
consists in the regulations for registering monks, for altering the 
nominal designations of bishops, and for gradually extinguishing 
the order of the Jesuits, by preventing their arrival from abroad, 
and restraining their domestic noviciate. If we could have wished 
any part of the act expunged, it would have been the clauses re- 
lating to the Jesuits — uot because we approve of their institu- 
tion, but, .because, being convinced that they can do no harmj 
their suppression appears to manifest suspicion, and to detract 
(in however small a degree) from that general acquiescence with 
which the other provisions of the act were received. As far 
as the religious vows of the order are concerned, we have no 
moreto do with a Jesuit than with a Jumper. They might be 
dangerous in a state of papal despotism, or popular ignorance, as 
some plants get noxious in a confined atmosphere, but they could 
do little mischief in this age or nation, even by the exercise of their 
former arts and intrigues. The Jesuits are no longer that proud 
and domineering sect which gave confessors to princes — who 
ruled the cooscience^of kings — who engrossed the higher branches 
of catholic education — whose establishments eitended over the 
world, from Paraguay to China — whose valets were sometimes 
the protectors of bishops — whose arrogance led one of them to 
send a man to the Bastile for calling him a monk — who were the 
soul of every traitorous plot, and the assertors of ever^ papal en- 
croachment — without whose passport in France it was not 
fashionable to die — and for whose overthrow kings, emperors, 
and statesmen were, at last, obliged to combine. In this country 
we find them only engaged, like other ecclesiastics, in the business 
of secular and religious instrujction, and there need be no appre- 
hension that their institution will be carried farther. The noble 
author of the measure gave as a reason for the suppression of 
the order in this country, that the Jesuits, being expelled from 
some of the states on the continent, might annoy us by flocking 
in numbers to our shores. In expressing this fear he forgot the 
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circumstances connected with the sabject. The Jesuits are sup- 
pressed in France as an association engrossing public educa- 
tion, but no French Jesuit has been expelled as an indivi- 
dual. They may remain at home, and teach or preach, though 
they cannot teach without a declaration that they have renounced 
the society. By suppressing the manufactory of novices the order 
ceases. The Jesuits are not like Gypsies or Jews, who can pro- 
pagate their kind, who replenish the earth by natural increase ; 
who can send forth the infant Jesuits, capable of springing up into 
noxious power, to swarm in our alleys or under our hedge-rows ; 
they are an association of men undistinguished from the rest of 
their countrymen but by certain vows, and usually employed in the 
duties of teaching, from which they derive their means of aub- 
sistence. They may at any time be secularised by the Pope, and 
continue their labours in their individual capacity ; and to this 
there can be little objection. 

This insignificant drawback on the great act which has given 
religious peace to the empire, has not restrained even the GathoKc 
clergy from expressing their warmest effusions of gratitude for its 
beneficent provisions. In these effusions they have been Joined 
by their own flocks, and by all the great classes and enlightened 
bodies of the nation. And though this article has already passed 
our prescribed limits and original intentions. We cannot refrain 
from echoing their voice of praise, and again expressing our grate- 
ful acknowledgments to the illustrious author of the bill, who 
has done what no other man could do, thrown his military renown 
into the shade by his civil courage, and eclipsed by his peacefal 
services his most brilliant victories. In applying to this great 
man the eloquent address of the great orator of antiquity to a 
conqueror and a statesman like himself, we only anfticipate the 
judgment of posterity : — " Nullitis tantum est Jlumen inffenii, 
nuUa dicendi aut scribendi tanta vis, tanta copia, qme, non aicam 
exornare, sed enarrare res tuas gestas possit ; tarn hoc affirmo et 
hoc pace dicam tua, nullam in his esse laudem ampHorem quam 
earn quam hodiemo die assecutus es. In armis, nUlitum virtus, 
locorum opportunitas, auxilia sodorutn, classes, comfneatus,muUum 
juvant, at hujus gloria socitim habes neminem — totum hoc quanr 
lumque est quod certe maximum est — totum est, inquam,tuum!* 
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Aat. X.— tftftoire Ahrigfe de la LUtSratwre AngUuse^ depuis 9on 
^riguke ju9qu' d no§ jours. Par Charles Coquerd. Paris* 1828» 
ISiao. 

This is a history of English poetry — it is ridiculous to call it a history 
of English lUerature ; there is not a single author mentioned in it who 
has not written in some sort of metre or other. M. Coquerel, in order 
to vindicate his appropriation of a title far too extensive, has endea^ 
voured to narrow bis definition of literature in such a manner that it 
may include nothing but poetry. It is so absurd to maintain that lite-* 
rature and poetry are identical, or at least confined by the same boun- 
daries, that we can with difficulty give him credit for ingenuousness. 
We fear he has been influenced by a passion for a grand tide-page. 

We dispute, first, that the volume is a history of English literature : 
if it were a history, it would be one of English poetry : but in fact 
it is no history at all. It is a catalogue of our poets, with some general 
criticisms upon their style, upon the quality of their talents, upon some 
of the more salient points of their genius: this is the description of a 
taidlogue rauonnie, not of a history. In this light it may be viewed 
favourably ; the jackdaw, when stripped of its peacock's feathers, was 
a very good jackdaw ; it was only its pretensions that made it ridicu-> 
lous. The critical observations are neither profound nor brilliant, but 
they are sensible, and when set off by a few extracts, images, and illus^ 
trations, the m6lange is not otherwise than agreeable. It may be useful 
to persons who would wish to take a senersu survey of the treasures of 
English literature ; it is something like the map of a country to a 
traveller ; it may guide a student. We have not any work so complete 
in its plan, and on that account, a translation would not be an unac- 
ceptable present to the English reader ; but it must be a translation of 
a very diner^t kind from those ordinarily published ; and, after all, it 
would be much better if some capable person would produce an ori- 
ginal work on the subject. On the model of Blair, Dr. Gregory wrote 
a book on the Belles LettreSf as they used to be affectedly called in our 
literature, which comes the nearest to this abridgement of any we re- 
member to have seen in our own tongue ; but neither that nor some 
other attempts are at all worthy of the subject, or the reputation of 
our critics. The history of English poetry, by Warton, is entirely of 
another kind, and of a far superior order to these trifling lists of names 
and poems ; that, however, is very far from being either a philosophical 
or a profound work, although it contains all the materials for the phiio- 
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sopher and the hbtoriai}. The history of the poetry of any country 
which has a national poetry, is not a list of its poems, nor yet an appre- 
ciation of their general comparative merits: a history of poetry ought 
to convey a full and complete idea of its course and volume, and miffht 
do so without the assistance of a sinele illustration; thoush, ceitaimy, 
not necessarily to the exclusion of iUustrations. The spirit and cha- 
racter of a period of poetry is cqjpveyeA hy a philosophical critic by 
other means than the mere enumeration of names. Poetry is marked 
by the tone of its feeling, by the materials of its imagery, by the mora- 
lity it inculcates, by its reflection of the changing manners of the time, 
and by other indications beside those peculuir impressions commnm- 
cated by the genius of the poet. To listen to^M. Coquerel, it ini|^ht 
be supposed that there was no difference between French and En^ish 
poetry ; his expressions would suit one national vein of sons as well as 
another ; there is nothing to tell it by : none of the marks of ownership 
which nature brands on all her productions. Had Madame de Stael 
written her VAUemagne in the manner of literary historians in gene- 
ral, her work would have suited any other country, with a few changes 
of names and dates. But she searched for the spirit which animated 
the body, caught it, and transferred it. If we were to describe a man 
by enumerating his limbs, we should communicate little respecting 
those qualities which distinguish him from other men. 

The plan on which literary history is usually written is this : a list 
of the principal poets is made out; a few of the leading topics of their 
biography are sketched ; their chief poems mentioned by name ; a 
general remark or two are hazarded on the bearing of their works, and 
an illustration is introduced, partly for use and partly for ornament. 
M. Coquerers is an olio of this kind ; it is a pleasant pastime to read, 
but, as he says of the poetry of Byron, to what does it lead? — Never 
mind, it is a pleasant pastime followed by no evil, and in this life, made 
up as it is of pastimes, most part of which are mischievous, this is 
praise. We do not observe any originality in our author : he echoes 
opinions with which we are familiar ; and since he generally coincides 
with our opinions as to the merits of the Musae Anglicanse, we give 
him credit for good sense. The author professes great intimacy with 
our literature, and we believe him; his tastes are English; we should 
suspect him of beinff bom between the countries ; indeed, he claims 
relationship with Helen Maria WiUiams, whether by blood or not we 
cannot say. All the representations of our poetry hitherto made to our 
neighbours have been French representations ; this is a thorough 
English view of the subject ; there are no prejudices, no misconcep- 
tions, and none of that nationality which necessarily distinguishes the 
sentiments of a person brought up under peculiar influences. M. 
Coquerel is a Frenchman in language, but an Englishman in thought. 

'If we. djspi^^ap}^ opinion with him it is as with d fellow countryman. 

' It.is.as he«^j|(il{>a9i^s his contemporaries that he appears most under 
the influence .of some opinions which lead him astray. In estimating 
the merits of ;fjn6dem poets, he applies tests to which he never dreamed 
of submitting the earher writers or rather any other poets than those of 
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the present century. M. Coquerel thus writes of Lord Byroii and 
Sir Walter Scott. 

** If we analyse with care the general character of the productions of the 
two writers who figure in the first rank of modem English literature, we shall 
discover that they are founded on a system of scepticism and systematic doubt, 
which must be attributed to the influence of the French Revolution. In Eng- 
land, as in France, the most conspicuous feature in the writers of the day, is a 
rettdiition to seek out some theoryor other on which they may rest Now this 
tiieosy is not yet discovered. The mind of Europe is tending towaids an 
unknown r^on, which some paint as filled with perfiimes of Arabia, and 
others as a ht^ chaotic abyss. This general truth may be proved by the 
novels of Scott and the poetry of Byron. The former works, the glory of mo- 
dem Scotland, present the same character as those of Byron, with more genius 
and less depth. Yet, in all these romances, whose names are so well known' 
that it is superfluous to point them out, is there any settled system, any esta- 
blished theory, any mass of ideas which prevail over all the rest? None; the' 
different passions of which the human soul is capable are there depicted with 
fidelity and spirit, but without any fixed principle in either politics or philo- 
sophy. I once tikought that the author of Waverley intended to paint the 
enStbnsiasm of the Puritans under the influence of an earnest conviction; but 
he. soon lost himself in the labyrinths of courts; he proceeded from Kenil worth 
Castle to the palace of James, and thence to the court of Charles II. Even 
in that prose epic, Ivanhoe^ there is no earnest conviction ; scarcely does the 
Jew excite our s^pathy, before he is made ridiculous. Walter Scott leads us 
through an amusing gallery of pictures, but what positive and applicable lesson 
remains from these sixty volumes of romance? is there any thing in them from 
whidi posterity may profit?'* 

The mathematician said that Paradise Lost was a pretty poem, but 
it proved nothing; an obliquity of mental vision for which he has 
always been deservedly laughed at. Should we say that Newton's 
Principia and Locke's Essay are invaluable philosophical treatises, but 
when do they make us laugh ? we should not be more absurd than M. 
Coquerel. The profit which these sixty volumes of romance may 
confer upon posterity is the same that has been conferred upon poste- 
rity's predecessors — ourselves : pleasure, gratification of a very superior 
order, and, in its nature, general and diffusive. They neither teach 
politics nor philosophy, unless it be philosophy to " paint all the pas- 
sions of the human soul with fidelity and spirit ;*' unless it be politics to 
understand the nature and genius of man. M. Coquerel is loud in his 
praises of Young and Thomson; but he never asks what philosophy 
or politics are to be learnt from the Seasons or the Night Thoughts. 

He ^Is, however, into a deeper error when he confounds the genius 
of Scott and Byron together, as established on the same sandy founda- 
tion of scepticism and systematic doubt. It may be said of the writings 
of Byron, that they are the productions of a man who had no settled 
opinions either in morals or politics, who had formed no code of duty ^ 
who was consequently at sea ; every breeze of plausible opinion 
turned him ; the force of habit might sometimes fix, or prejudices, 
or antipathies, or dd preferences, might of^ guide him, but he had no 
settled course. The veering and shifting of so powerful a inind is a 
sight to behold, not without its delight, but it is dangerous to* smaller 
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craft in many ways, and it is not prosperous for ite own sake. Tke 
code of duty of which we speak is seldom made by a man for himselT; 
domestic education, early example, and above all, the power of reli- 
gion, succeed in putting it into the hands of most men who are 
to pursue the objects of life steadily and respectably ; but other 
men are by accidents unfitted to adopt the regulations of this code, 
and many are better calculated to detect its inadequacy or its shal- 
lowness, than to improve its precepts or to practise them. Of this last 
class was Byron; he may be said to have proved that even an indi£fi»« 
rent code of duty was better than the suggestions of a tnan's own heart. 
There are, indeed, men of powerful minds who, after unravelling and 
rejecting the vulgar and venerated code of human duties, set themselves 
to form another ; they succeed in forming one, perhaps to their own 
satisfaction ; and though it may be far from being a better one» it 
will be, at least, consistent, and entitled to respectful attention. Such 
a man is Bentham : his code of duty diflers from all others ; but he 
has formed one on the principle of utility : Byron had fumey either by 
reflection, by tradition, by habit, or by temperament. 

But how different is this from the condition of Scott, and how blind 
must he be who classes them together ? This writer is at peace with 
himself and all mankind; the principles of Christianity guide all his 
judgments ; he detects the wisdom of God*s Providence in all events ; 
he is grateful for His bounty, he endeavours to square all his sentiments 
by His revealed pleasure. Satisfied that the affairs of men are under 
the guidance of a superior power, he is contented with their courae ; 
he would only strive to represent the struggles of the agent as he per- 
forms the divine will ; his knowledge, his extensive sjonpathies, his 
fertile imagination, the free and generous spring of his feelings, sumly 
him with copious materials for painting all those scenes to which he 
turns his attentiob. If his characters are not perfect, they are mortal ; 
if sometimes his subject is interesting but at others ridiculous, it is be- 
cause it is the lot of human nature to be so. But where is the doubt, 
the scepticism, the systematic incertitude, of which M. Coquerel tells 
us ? We have spoken of the morals of Sir Walter as exhibited in his 
novels; perhaps it is in his politics ; he certainly has taught no theory 
of government, and has entered heartily into the feelings of the persons 
he produces ; in the character of a puritan he feeL as such, and 
speaks as such ; in that of a royalist it is the same; is then this per- 
fection of the novelist a charge against the politician? But we need 
say no more to show that it is M. Coquerel who has split upon the 
rock of " systematic incertitude," which he has probably adopted from 
some Enghsh critic, without thoroughly understanding it. There are 
similar faults in this portion of M. Coquerel's work, which it is unne- 
cessary to point out. We prefer to quote the Frenchman's expression 
of homage to our modern female poets, in which we excel all the 
world. 

*' It is remarkable, that io the latter years of the eighteenth centuiy, and 
also during the whole course of our levolutioDy there appeared in Eqgland a 
lirhple school, as it were, of female authors^ whose pure and graceful produc* 
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tions are diafigvr^ by no ezaggeiations, nor are they of that sombre character 
which distinguishes the modern literature of their country. Of the lady- 
autliors of England, the most celebrated is Lady Wortley Montagu, the con- 
temporary of Pope, who has left poems, but more especially letters^ highly 
remarkable for their talent and philosophy. It is impossible to give here the 
names of the authoresses who appearea all on a sudden about half a century 
after Lady Wortley Montagu. One of the earliest of them was a lady of the 
same name, Mrs. £. Montagu, the author of the Essays on Shakespeare, and 
Mrs. Anna Letitia Barbauld^ who wrote numerous poems and admirable 
hymns for children. There is great beauty in the Epistle of Mrs. Barbauld to 
Wilberforce, on the subject of the Abolition of the Slave Trade(1781). Mrs. 
Hannnah More has also written severa Iworks of religiotu fiction^ and above 
ally some charming poems; Florio (1786), and the Blue Stocking, or Conver- 
sation. The Blue Stocking is a burlesque name given to a lady's coterie, in 
which several females attempted to start a sort of bureau cTetprU under the 
direction of Mesdames Robinson and Piozzi, a coterie innocent enough, but 
which excited the wrath of Mr. Gifford, the Editor of the Quarterly Review, 
who ftilminated against it several satires in excessively bad taste, and written 
in a tone of disgusting pedantry. The verses of Mr. GifTord are infinitely 
more ridiculous than those he pretends to correct. Amongst the English ladies 
who have written romances, Miss Edgworth, Mrs. Inchbald, and Lady Mor- 
gan, are worthy of especial note. Several ladies, without having written works 
of great importance, have still produced poetical pieces of graceful beautv ; 
in this number it is but justice to distinguish Mrs. Opie. And lastly, in order 
to finish this hasty catalogue, we may remark that there have appeared in Eng- 
land, in our days, several ladies of a nigh order of literary, poetical, and at the 
same time, philosophical talent. Lady Morgan herself has contrived to mix 
up history and romance in her writings, with great ability ; bnt among the 
ladies who inscribed their fiime on monuments more durable than romantic 
stories, we must select for honourable mention the names of Joanna Baillie, 
Aikin, Benger, and H^elen Maria Williams. Miss Baillie, sister of the cele- 
l^rated Dr. Baillie, the physician, is a woman of the highest talent. It is not 
your pretty nothings, your elegant trifles, which occupy her genius ; on the 
contrary, she has attempted in a series of dramatic pieces, to paint the most 
energetic passions of tne human heart; and her pieces, written in the most 
elevated and Shakespearian tone, will always be regarded as the work of* a 
superior mind. John Kemble, in the part of MorUforty reached the sttblime 
of agony. In the writings of Miss Baillie there is a combination of the so> 
lemn and the poetical, which is rarely observed in women. Miss Aikin has 
written some charming poems, fitr more beautiful than any I have met with in 
the writings of Miss I^ndon and Miss Mitford. Tlie Mouse's Petition, by 
Miss Aikin, is a chef-d'ceuvre. Miss Benger has published some historic^ 
works of great interest, which place her in the same line with Miss Aikin. 
lastly, there is Helen Maria Williams, whose muse, half English half French, 
has published poems, sonnets, and other pieces of verse, besides several 
political and historical works. This superior woman, at the same time that 
she gave birth, under the influence of sensibility and fhncy, to works of inspi- 
ration, pourtrayed the details of the events of the French Revolution, in the 
centre of which she threw herself, in 1792, from pure enthusiasm for liberty. 
Her celebrated Letters on the Revolution; her Sketch of the State of Manners 
and Opinions in the French Republic^ and the volume recently published (1826), 
entitled Recoliections of the Revolution, are important works in an historical 
point of view. Her verses are models of grace and imagination : the rare qua- 
utie« of her sensible and affectionate heart are exhibited in her poems, and 
stamp on them the bonoural>le seal of virtue and goodness.'' 
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It 'must be remembered, that Helen Maria Williams was a near rela- 
tion of M. CoquereL 



Aet. XI.— Frederici Munteri, Episcopi Selandise, Notitia CtxBds 
Chrceci^ EvangeUum Johanms Variatum continentis, Hauniae, 18^8, 
4to. 

The Criticism and the Critical History of the Holy Scriptures are 
subjects which gain more attention daily. It is a happy circumstance 
that the time is now past when the Christian divine was alarmed at the 
formidable array of various readings collected from different MSS. o€ 
the Scriptures, and it is to be hoped that this country, fruitful once in 
divines of sound views and solid learning, may yet furnish men quali- 
fied to study and turn to their proper use the immense mass of critical 
materials which the industry of scholars has accumulated. We hail 
with gladness any foreign publication which tends to illustrate this im- 
portant branch of theolo^. 

This little tract of Bishop Miinter (the well-known author of the 
Essay on the ReUgion of the Carthaginians, &c.) deserves a place in 
the library of every critical divine. The MS, of which it gives an 
account cannot, however, be of any importance, except in the point of 
view under which the Bishop of Zealand has brought it forward. On 
questions of minute criticism its testimony is evidently of no value. 
We shall lay before our readers very briefly the substance of what 
Bishop Miinter has stated concerning it. Every one knows that cer- 
tain heretics mangled the Gospel of St. Matthew, while Marcion dis- 
membered St. Luke's, but St. Mark's and St. John's Gospels were sup- 
posed hitherto to have escaped a mutilation of the same wilful nature. 
The MS., however, of which this little tract contains the collation, 
appears to exhibit a conception deliberately made to bring the latter 
down to the standard of certain opinions. It is now in the library of 
a Johannite convent in Paris, and appears to be a copy of some more 
ancient MS., which is said to exist at present in a monastery on 
Mount Athos, although its very existence, or at any rate its present 
abode, is rather problematical. The original MS. is assigned to 
the latter part of^ the twelfth century, but Bishop MUnter adjudges 
both it and the Paris copy of it to the end of the thirteenth. It con- 
tains all the writings of tne Evangelist St. John, but its chief variations 
from the established copies are confined to the Gospel. The Gospel 
is divided into sections, each of which is called an cvayyeXiov. They 
correspond nearly with our chapters,* a division due to Cardinal Hugh 
S. Caro in 1245. The bishop's first notion was that it might be a cor- 
ruption by some of the Gnosdcf sects, a set of people whom we be- 
lieve to have many heresies and faults to answer for, but by no means 

* It seems probable from this tbat the writer of the MS. of Mount Athos had imi- 
tated their division, and the Paris MS. foUows him. 

t On this sulject the reader may find some curioos matter in Dr. Walsh's little work 
on Christian Coins and medals, already referred to in our third volume, page. 506. 
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to have been the monsteTs they are represented. On doser examina- 
tiony however^ and comparing it with what Clemens Alexandrinus, Ori- 
gen, and other ecclesiastical writers have related of these sects, it does 
not appear to agree with any of their particular corruptions. Its class 
does not resemble the more ancient recensions, but rather approxi- 
mates to that which Hug calls the text of Lucian, and others the Con- 
stantinopolitan text. It is not, however, free from impure Greek, 
barbarisms, and Latinisms. It is evidently also accommodated to 
some peculiar opinion. The deductions drawn by the bishop as to the 
doctrines of those who concocted this perversion of St. John are the 
following: — that they acknowledged the Trinity and the orthodox 
doctrine as to the procession of the Holy Spirit; ^t they recognized 
the divine mission of our Saviour, but attributed his wisdom and his 
power to his instruction in some Egyptian temple ; that they placed aU 
our Saviour's merit on his divine doctrine, and by no means recognized 
the efficacy of his death as a sacrifice ; — that they described the mira- 
cles with the omission of all that makes them miraculous; that they 
eject almost all actual prophesies, all that relates to Jewish customs^ 
and ahnost all that has any tendency to magnify St. Peter, and they 
have a curious addendum at xvii. 1^6, which ascribes a kind of supre- 
ma<^ to St. John. 

We have thus given a very brief abstract of what the venerable 
bishop has communicated relative to this curious MS.^ and must refer 
oar biblical readers to the little tract itself for proof of these assertions. 
They will find themselves well repaid for the perusal by its unpretend- 
ing plainness, its acuteness, and its elegance. 



Art. XII. Traite de la Chaleur, tt de ses JppUcations aux Arts et aux 
Manufactures. Par £. P6clet, anden El^ve de TEcole Normale, 8cc. 
2 vols. 8vo. avec Atlas 4to. Paris. 182S. 

Whatever consequences may have resulted to France from the me- 
morable occurrences of which she was the theatre at the close of the 
last century, the national industry received an irresistible impulse, which 
has carried her forward ever since in the career of improvement. The 
coalition which deprived our Gallic neiffhbours of all external resources, 
threw them back upon their own. Tbe effect was magical : arts and 
manufactures sprang at once into no feeble and infantine existence, but 
like Minerva from Jupiter's brain. This may be attributed in great 
measure to the subversion of one among many other usages inseparable 
from antiquated forms of government — the selection of persons from 
every other cause than merit to fill responsible and arduous situa- 
tions. Necessity reversed this procedure in France ; talent was culti- 

We would recommend the author, if another edition of his work should be called for, 
to leave out the Greek accents. We have rarely seen so disgraceful a piece of accen- 
tuation. Had they been scattered from a pepper box they would probaoly have fallen 
better. 
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▼ated, abiUty put in aniyersal requisitioii, and Bcience, judicious^ 
employing what were apparently the most unpromising materiaLs^ 
almost instantaneously rendered the nation independent. Never did 
philosophy hold so exalted a rank as when she thus answered the 
eaU of patriotism. From that moment to the present, works have been 
issuing from the Gallic press, which developed new principles in every 
department of scienoe, and directed the application of them, or su^- 
oested new processes to modify and improve such as were already 
known. M. Peclet's treatise belongs to the latter class. The first 
volume details — 1. the physical theory of heat; 2. the theory of com- 
bustion and combustibles ; 3. the theory of the movements of heated 
air ; 4. the theory of chimneys. The second voliune contains the ap- 
plication of the above — 1 . vaporisation ; 2, distillation ; 8. evaporation; 
4. drying ; 5. heating of elastic fluids; 6. heating of liquids ; 7. heat^ 
ing of solid bodies ; 8. cooliqg. The author has made very many and 
ingenious experiments, the results of which prove that an alteration, 
which we shall hereafter notice, is required in the numerical values of 
certain terms in the forraulse hitherto employed. There are beside 
many interesting particulars in the book, as will appear i& the course 
of the present article. But the writings of Tredgold and others of our 
distinguished engineers have been of necessity so incorporated in the 
work, that to an English reader there is nothing new beyond what we 
shall extract. The total suppression of Dr. Black's name while hia 
theory is adopted, we regard as a compliment, implying, as it does, his 
merits to be so generally known, that any notice of his labours mast 
be superfluous. We speak this with sincerity: the candour with 
which M. Peclet acknowledges the various sources of his information 
is so rare among his countrymen, that we point out this instance of it 
with peculiar pleasure. The following is an ingenious application of a 
well->known fact : — 

** The force with which solid bodies tend to change their volume by the 
variations of temperature, is very considerable ; Mr. Molard, formerly director 
of the Museum of the Arts, applied it with success. The two side walb of 
one of the halls of the museum had bulged outwards from the pressure of the 
vault they supported. To bring them back Mr. M. pierced the walls with iron 
bars terminated externally with strong nuts ; by screwing up these, the walls 
could be prevented from a greater divergence, but it was not possible to brinff 
them back to their originad position. One half of the bars was then heated 
by means of lamps placed beneath them ; these were consequently lengthened, 
the screws could be tightened, and the vvalls were partially brought back. By 
repeating the operation, the total restoration of the walls was effected." 

Admitting as we do the theoretical correctness of Saussure's hygro- 
meter, we were much astonished at the author's high opinion of its 
practical utilitv, Despretz having shown from numerous and direct 
observations that not the least reliance can be placed on its indica- 
tions.* The blind acquiescence likewise with which Sir H. Davy's 

* II n'existe aacune proportioDalit^ entre VaUongement da chevae et le degr^ d'ba* 
mldU6 de Pair. — Detprett, Phytique, 153. The opinion of Mr. Morin i» almost eqiudlj 
explicit.— Memotret eompoUt au tujtt d*une CvrrapmiUnce K^t^Mvfojgtfice, Mem, S. 
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eaqplanakion of the theory of his safety lamp is received^ seems unac- 
cooBtabky a more satisfactory hypothesis haviag been given by an. 
Italian philosopher, M. G. Libri, of Florence, who aacnlMs its effect 
to the repukive force of the metallic wire forming the gauaee no^ 
allowing the flame to pass through its interstices. The relative qnui* 
tity of radiant heat which alone is appb'cable to domestic purposes,, 
from different combustibles, has been variously stated, some authors 
estimatmg it at only a few hundredths of the total heat disengaged ; thci 
subject received M. Peclet*s especial attention ; the apparatus he em- 
ployed it is needless to describe, the results are as follow : — With wood, 
the quantity of heat dispersed by radiation is to the total heat deve- 
loped : : 1 : 9*74. The quantity of radiant heat is to that carried off 
by the chimney : : 1 : 3. With charcoal these proportions are respee** 
tarely 1 : 2*36 and 1*£86 : 1. With coal these quantities were not 
determined from the difficulty attending the experiments ; it is, how- 
ever, conjectured by the author that the power of radiation is superior to 
that of charcoal, and that with ooke it is very much more so, W itb peal 
and the charcoal from it, the approximate ratios are 1 : £*6 and 1 : 1*6. 
From the superiority of the apparatus employed, and the care bestowed 
on the investigation, these results may be received with confidence^ 
Of the formulffi hitherto, with but two exceptions, universally adopted 
for ascertaining the velocity of heated air^ it is remarked that they ar^ 
not at all exact ; they assign — 

" For the height of the column which generates the velocity, the difference 
between the column of cold external air and that of the column of warm air 
reduced to the density of the external air ; but the velocity thus obtained is 
that which cold air subjected to the same pressure would have, and not that of 
the warm air. The difference may be considerable, for in the example we 
have selected, the velocity of the wann air is in value 19*18, while calculated 
according to the preceding principle it would be only 16*33 metres.'* 

If then h represent the height of the column of heated air, t the ex- 
ternal, and f the internal temperature, m the dilatation of air for each 
degree of the centigrade thermometer, the height of the column of cold 

air reduced to 0^ is A {j lttn ) "^ *^ *^® temperature f is h (rA-) 
(l+^>n) consequently the height of the column which generates the 
velocity is h (ji^""^ ) and v, the velocity given by the formula, 

= W * ^*(^i^^"" ^^^'^^*"* ^ ** assigned by Tredgold and others 

"^ W ^'^O'^fTT'} which values differing only in the last &cton^ 

will be to each other aa these fiictors : : ^ / ^ — : « / . }^ . Va* 

nous philosophers, M. d'Aubuisson in particular, have investigated 
hj different methods the resistance air meeu witb in passing through 
pipes : M. Pedet subjected the matter to direct experiment* 
** For that purpose I got chimneys eoastnicted of pottery, sheet iron^ and 
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cast iron. I varied the diameter and height of them, and the temperature of 
^e air inrhich circulated through them, and I have determined with great pre- 
cision the time which the air required to pass through them, from whence I 
easHy deduced the velocity of the air in each particular case. Then compazine 
the numbers obtained by experiment, I perceived that the resistance to the 
passage of warm air through channels was proportional to the length of the 
uitter, but inversely as their diameter, and oirectly as the square of the velo- 
city; and I have ascertained the factor by which the velocity assigned by 
theory is to be multiplied to obtain the actual velocity/* 

The regular series of experiments was made upon cylindrical chim- 
neys ; detached observations, however, upon rectangular ones indicate 
that the laws are the same for both, while for those that are com- 
pressed, it is only necessary to take the smaller diameter. The factor 
then by which the velocity assigned by theory is to be multiplied to 

obtain the real velocity of pure heated air, is 2*06 */ ^ for baked 

earth, D being the diameter and L the length of the canal — 

$•25 y/ ^ for sheet iron-r-and 4*61 ^ / . ^^^ ■ for cast iron. If 

the air is to be considered as half' burnt, these quantities respectively 
are to be multiplied by 0*97, a term depending on the chemical altera- 
tion which influences the density of the air in that state. This is a 
valuable contribution to practical science, and we trust that it wOl not 
escape the attention of the engineers in this country enffa^ed in the 
construction of works for which great heat is required. With respect 
to chimneys, a subject on which no difference of opinion as to theory 
exists, but the execution of which being unfortunately left for the most 
part to mere builders, comparatively ignorant men, occasions much 
annoyance in private houses, and serious loss in larger establishments, 
we found nothmg new in the work before us. An improvement intro- 
duced by M. Gourlier in the Exchange in Paris having obtained a 
patent in this country, we rather think the patentee did not anticipate 
the French architect, but do not recollect the precise date of the speci- 
fication. The improvement consists in employing grooved bricks of 
different forms, so that the joints may cover each other, which when 
united, may form cylindrical channels of nine or ten inches internal 
diameter of sufficient size consequendy for the purpose of heating and 
ventilating the apartments, and which may be introduced into the 
thickness of the walls without impairing their stre^th. The most 
valuable inventions and improvements in the arts in England are not 
such as meet the public eye. There is too much clashing of interest, 
too ^reat competition among the manufacturers to allow of this^ and 
the jealousy with which they regard each other extends in a stronger 
degree to n>reigners. Strangers, therefore, who feel the superiority of 
England, and while seeing the effects of our national industry, estimate 
the means of their production by published accounts, invanably over- 
rate our artisans or undervalue our engineers — the former for executing 
so much with what are described as not the most perfect apparatus, the 
%tter for apparent neglect 4>r ignorance of the . support which science 
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affords to every bnuoch of art. M; Dupin, from personal experience, 
judged more consectly. M* Peclet does not run into either extreme ; 
he speaks highly of the great English establishments; regards, for 
example, with astonishment the Scotch distilleries, where by employ- 
ing alembics about 44 inches in diameter and 5 inches in deptb, or 
from 52 to 54 inches in diameter and about 8 inches in depth, dieir 
contents, 44 and 80 gallons respectively, are heated, completely dis- 
tilled, and the alembics refilled, the first in two minutes and a half, the 
last in three minutes and a half ; but he seems to think that theoretical 
refinements are too much overlooked. Now it is precisely in these 
details that wholesale operators vie with each other, and it is these 
secrets which would be, and are, most jealously guarded from ever^ eye. 
The consequence is, that books on practical subjects are necessarily in 
arrear — the initiated will not speak, the uninitiated are unable to do so ; 
and M. Peclet as well as the rest, in describing the various processes 
connected with heat, has done nothing more than afford the reader a 
general idea of the means and mode of proceeding. For this we refer 
to the work itself, which will be found a valuable addition to every 
library, and shall insert only a few particulars which to us appear inter 
Testing. Having spoken of the calcareous concretions which form on 
the bottoms of boilers and used to occasion much inconvenience, he 
proceeds — 

" A simple and very efficacious method is now known of preventing the 
incrustations in question ; it is to add from 26 to 33 pounds weight of potatoes 
to the water iu a boiler which consumes from 55 to 66 pounds of ooal per 
hour ; the. boiler may then be employed for 20 or 30 days without being 
cleaned, and without, any fear of a calcareous deposit After this time the 
mnd must be thrown away, and the same quantity of potatoes again be added. 
It appears that the fecula, by dissolving in tlie water, renders this sufficiently 
viscous to prevent the deposition of the calcareous matter. Flour would 
produce the same effect, and much less of it would be required." 

The following is the most striking instance of its kind that we 
have met with, which shows how easily the presence of extraneous 
bodies in boilers tends to injure them. 

"A few days after the steam boiler designed to heat the Exchange in 
Paris was brought into use, it was perceived that there was a hole in the bottom. 
The fire was extinguished, and it was found upon emptying the boiler that the 
metal was burnt in a place where a rag (chiffon) had been deposited, which 
1^ been forgotten when the apparatus was set up.'' 

Our countrymen whoresard with such pleasure the cheering blaze of 
their domestic hearth will Team with regret, that <* of all the modes of 
warming houses, the very worst are open chimneys, then stove-grates, 
then stoves." The &ct is, that in England we regard the appear- 
^'^ <^ comfort almost as much as the reality, and are frequently 
^tent to make some personal and pecuniary sacrifice sooner than 
^ot^ the pleasure o£ seeing our enjoyments. Paradoxical as it may 
*^^ a person acquainted with human nature will find both sound 
"^'ue ana. economy in this, while the heartfelt results of our personal 
^perience will render nugatory the cold calculations of jphilosophy. 
£ut taking into account the national habits, we doubt if any other 
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Bystem of warming hooseii can be ififtrodnced into England thim tiist at 
presem in use. M. PMet raay lat^b, as we 'do ooneHes, at Dr. 
Amoh*s absurd gpecolathnm in nie constraetion of grates, and tlie ridi- 
culous monstrosities of Messrs. Atkins and Marriott; lie majdenomoe, 
and justly, the inordinate and preposterous capacity of ovrr chimneys, 
but the former are not to be considered as staxraard specimen of 
British ingenuity, and the defects of the latter, long since signalTSBd 
amonff ourselves, are gradually disappearing in a more ratiomd style 
of ardiitecture. For large establishments steam may be employed 
with advantage ; under some circumstances the adoption of stoves may 
be desirable ; but for the general purposes of £n^ish domestic life 
the open fire place is indispensable. Nor, adopting the data given by 
M. P6clet, is any loss of fuel occasioned thereby, when all the purposes 
for which it is required are taken into account, and the constmctioB 
that of our best manufacturers. Nations, if not individuals, will gra- 
dually improve as they adopt what their necessities require, anticipatiBg 
by their practice the suggestions of theory. 

** Among the worst conductors must be ranked air when it is perfectly at 
rest. Hence one of the most efiBcacious means fer retarding bodies from cool- 
ing may be easily conjectured, which consists in surrounding the body with 
one or more envelopes, at a distance from the body and liroai each other. Hie 
strata of air surrounding the body and its envelopes without being able to 
escape, wiU aUow the heat to escape only with extreme difficulty." 

Now this Is an exact description of a Chinese teapot; a cylindrical 
metallic vessel closely stopped, inserted in a square wooden box of at 
least double capacity, with a cover accurately fitted, and a snail 
orifice m the side through which the minute aperture of the spout ap- 
pears. If water boil when poured into this apparatus, more than 
twenty-four hours are required to cool it. 

The mathematical theory of heat, so powerfully developed last year 
bv M. Fourrier^ of the Institute, is not alluded to in the present work. 
To this subject we shall return at a future time, and in taking leave of 
M. Peclet, equally admire the ingenuity he has displayed in his own 
researches, and his judgement in applying the labours of others. 



Art. XIII. — Ohras Literarias de D. Francisco Martinez de la Rosa. 

4 Tom. 12mo. Paris, 1827, 1828. 
Had the Seiior D. Francisco Martinez de la Rosa been a Frenchman, 
German, or Italian, his productions should have found their own way 
to the temple of fame, or the chandler*s shop, unassisted by us. But as 
in Spain literary genius or talent has not, for the last 200 years, been 
equally active, whilst of the activity it has displayed little or nothing is 
known in this country, four volumes of new Spanish poetry and prose 
command some attention. A short notice is however, we are sorry to 
say, all they are entitled to. The prose ^rtion, indeed, which is by 
far the largest, contains information touching the history of Spanish 
literature, especially the drama, that might have tempted us to review 
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the book at greater len^, did we not hope ^e kmg to uake our 
readers acquainted with a more valuiMe won upon that carious and 
interesting subject. 

The poetical contents of these volumes are a PoeHcaf a poem upoh 
the Siege of Zaragoza, three tragedies luid a comedy. The first m order, 
the PocHcOf is evidently the last written, as the author apologises for 
its imperfection upon the plea of the difficulty of referring to the 
necessary Spanish works in a foreign country. He is a Liberal^ and 
as such an exile, it should seem. His Foetka is not so much an essay 
upon poetry, as a poetry made easy, a series of versified lessons to young 
candiaates for the honours of Parnassus, how to write poetry in gene* 
raly and eclogue, idyl, elegy, ode, baUad, madrigal, song, sonnet, 
epigram, apoloeue, satire, tragedy, comedy, epic, and didactic poems 
in particular. It is not mucn heavier than such instructive poetry 
usually is, and occupies about a sixth of the first volume; the remain- 
ing five sixths, and the whole of the second being occupied with notes 
and prose dissertations upon the same subject, forming a sort of 
review of the labours of innumerable Spanish authors, intermingled 
with minute directions to the poetical pupil concerning prosody, metre, 
rhjrme and reason, such as we should hope no English schoolboy of 
ordinary proficiency could require. Further, we cannot forbear from 
observing that when the Seiior quotes passages from Homer to illus- 
trate some peculiar beauty of language or fdicity of expression, to 
emulate which should be the student's aim, such exemplars are exhi- 
bited solely in a S{>anish garb, although he giv^s his readers credit for 
sufiicient scholarship to imderstand Virgil in the original. 

The poem upon the Siege of Zaragoza was written for a prize pro- 
mised by the Supreme Central Junta, immediately after the tall of that 
heroic city, to the bard who should best celebrate her «ver-memorable 
resistance. The prize, for some unexplained reason, was not given, 
but our author assumes that it was to have been his. One of the judges 
appointed to decide between the rival productions was D. Melchor 
Gaspar de Jovellanos. From a poem approved by such authority we 
shall translate a few lines. After describing the repulse of a French 
assault, the author thus proceeds : 

*' Now terror freezes ev'n the daring souls 
Of war's own fav'rite sons, reckless and fierce; 
Their pristine valour changed to rancorous spite, 
They, when the silenced earth is by dark night 
Enwrapt in mourning, and in horrid gloom, 
Hurl from their distant shelter shell and bomb, 
That kindle with their light th' obscurity they pierce." 

This is, we think, a favourable specimen of our poet's abilities. We 
should observe that the unrhymed line at the beginning does not ap- 
pear thus destitute from the absence of its fellow— an fdtogether irre- 
gular and arbitrary admixture of rhymed and unrhymed lines being 
allowed in Spanish poetry, as it is occasionally in Italian. 

The first tragedy and the comedy have both, we are assured, been 
eminently successful. The former, La Viuda de Fadilla, (the Widow of 
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Padilla^) is natioDa] and historical; to ^hich merit, and its consQpasoe 
with the circumstances of the times at the moment of its appearance, (at 
Cadiz durinff the year 1812,) we suspect it was indebted for much of its 
sucQess. To us the 'author aj^ars to have imitated Alfieri, whom he 
professes to have taken as his model, rather in his cold simplicity of 
plot, than in his powerful language and vigorous conception of cha- 
racter. The subject is the surreimer of Toledo to Charles the FifUi, 
which terminated the insurrection known by the name of la Guerra dc 
Uu Comunidade8, the War of the Municipalities. This subject was sus- 
ceptible of two interests; one in the rebellion itself, provoked by 
insults and by real grievances ; the other, in the character of the Pro- 
tagonista. A blen£ng of the desolate sorrow of widowhood, with the 
romantic enthusiasm of woman, (devoted in this instance to the cause 
of liberty in which her lamented husband had perished upon the scaf- 
fold,) with the thirst for vengeance upon his executioners, and with 
ardent maternal affection, mif^t have produced an original and highly 
tragic character. Rosa's widow is merely a revengeml virago, wliose 
courage and whose grief are masculine, not feminine, who makes 
liberty a stalking-horse, and forgets her living son in her wild passion 
for his dead father. We suspect that our poet's chief deficiency as a 
dramatist, is of deep strong feeling — no uncommon defect in. the 
Spanish theatre. 

The other two. tragedies, (which fill the fourth volume, along with 
a translation of and commentary upon Horace's Ars Poetica) are Mo~ 
rapna, a subject taken from the history of the Civil Wars of Granada, 
and Edwo, another attempt to modernize one of the favourite subjects 
of the Greek drama. It would be unfair to give an opinion of these, 
for the plain reason, that we have not yet perused them. 

The comedy, La Nina en Casa^ y la Madre en la Mascara — (the 
Daughter at Home, and the Mother Masquerading,) is better, but nei- 
ther very laughable nor very interesting. It is, however, essentially 
Spanish. Mother and daughter, the mother not being a widow, are 
rivals for the heart of a young profligate, who deceives the former, 
and having got a sum of money from her, leaves her at the masquerade, 
whilst l).e hurries to her neglected home and persuades her daughter to 
elope with him. The lovers are surprised at the moment of escape; 
the eyes of both ladies are 'opened to the gay deceiver's character; the 
old one abjures her follies, and the young one is ipso facto recalled to 
her former affection for the excellent, but prosing, preaching youth 
selected by her father for her future bridegroom. 

It is hard to conceive how any audience, accustomed to the throng- 
ing incidents, the profuse invention, and the harassingly involved plot 
of the older Spanish dramatists, should cordially ddight in suchfL^ 
exhibitions of history and morality. 
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Art. XIV.— £a BaiU^Ka di Benevento, Stona del Secolo XIIL, del 
Dottore F. D. Guerraxzi. 4 vola. 8vq. Livorno^ 1828. 

In om lite review of Raumer's Hutory of the Hohenstauffens, wb 
alhided to the romantic interest which hovers over the memory of 
Manfred, the last sovereign of that once poWerful race, and hinted at 
the capabilities which the annals of his reign might afford for an histo* 
rical novel. We were then unaware that such an attempt had just been 
made by an Itah'an writer, who has taken for the subject of his romance 
the fall of the Swabian dynasty in Southern Italy, through the defeat 
and death of Manfred. The personal character of that prince, whose 
splendid qualities have been obscured, less by his avowed irregularities 
and failings, than by the dark, though probacy unjust^ suspicion of 
unutterable crimes of which he has been accused by tiie enemies of his 
bouse, his bravery in the field, the wisdom of his councils, and his final 
ruin, effected by the relentless hatred of his foes, who even vented their 
senseless rage upon his cold and mangled remains ; the treachery of his 
Christian countrymen and subjects, contrasted widi the wild loyalty 
of his Saracen bands— the collision in the plains of Apulia, between 
these turbaned warriors with the chivalry of France and the crozier 
of Rome,— all these form a complex of romantic incidents unparalleled 
even m the records of the middle ages. A skilful novelist might have 
contented himself with contriving a plot between subordinate persons* 
in order to relieve the narrative of the great leading events, which he 
ought to have preserved inviolate^ But Guerrazzi has thought other- 
wise, and has needlessly encumbered his tale with fictitious ^rsonages 
and improbable events, which detract from the dignity of history, and 
throw a mist of scepticism over the whole narrative. 

The historical outline is as follows ; Manfired, Prince of Taranto, 
the natural, but according to some, the legitimated son of Frederic II. 
and of Bianca Lancia, a lady of Apulia, was left b^ his father's death, 
in 12^0, temporary lieutenant of the kingdom of Sicily, for his brother 
Conrad. He had inherited much of his father*^ abilities as well as of 
his faults; he was bold, generous and brave, but addicted to women, 
fimd of money, and ambitious. He had also imbibed his father's inde- 
pendent and philosophic^ ideas, as well as his uncompromising hostility 
to the exorbitant pretensions of the popes, who had long been bent 
on the destruction of tlie Swabian d3rnasty. Manfred openlv defied 
the thunders of the Vatican, he even attacked the lion in nis den, and 
led his faithful Saracens against the holy city. The pope launched an 
interdict against the whole kingdom, which, althougn little regarded 
by Manfred, was not without its influence on his ignorant or turbulent 
subjects. Meantime, his brotfier Conrad descended from Germany 
into Italv, and with the usual awkward j>olicy of his nation, disgusted 
the nobles, several of whom, and especially the powerful House of 
Aquino, revolted, and hoisted the pope's banner. Conrad, however, 
died suddenly, leaving the Margrave fiertold regent, in the name of 
the youthful Conradin. But die people were averse to German rule, 

VOL. IV. NO. VII. T 
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the pope's interdict still lay on the kingdom, and Bertold felt unequal 
to the trust imposed on him. Manfred, an Italian by birth and edu- 
cation, assumed the regency. Some time after, a rumour was spread 
that ConracUn had died ,in Germany, upon which Manfred was pro- 
claimed king, in 1258. But nothing could propitiate his implaiaible 
enem^, the court of Rome, which considered him as an exconunumcated 
heretic Urban IV. gave the investiture of the crown of Sicily to 
Charles of Anjou, the brother of Louis IX., a cold, stem, ambitious 
warrior; a crusade was actually preached against Manfred, who was 
contemptuously styled by his Guelphic enemies, *< the Sultan of Nocera,'' 
from the name of the Saracen colony in Apulia, where he had found 
refuge and support in adversity. Rebellion after rebellion broke out 
in Sicily and in Apulia, yet Manfred, partly by energetic and partly by 
conciliatory measures, quelled them all. At last Charles, accompanied 
by the pope's legate, approached the frontiers of Campania with a 
powerful army, the paths were left undefended by the treachery of the 
Counts of Caserta and La Cerra, belonging to the disaffected House 
of Aquino, and Manfred narrowly escaped being taken prisoner at San 
Germano. He however fell back on Benevento, and drew up his army 
under the walls of that town. His trusty Saracens fought desperately, 
but being left unsupported by the Neapolitan troops, were at last de- 
feated by the French, after a great slaughter. Manfred, thus forsaken 
by his subjects, spurred his horse into the thickest of the enemy's 
squadrons, and fell covered with wounds. A.D. 1266. 

With the above magnificent outline for an historical romance, our 
author does not appear to. have been satisfied. He has invented a 
personaffe of the name of Rogiero, a supposed natural son of Manfred, 
by the daughter of a nobleman, who, on beinff made acquainted with 
the intimacy, ^ave her in marriage to the Count of Caserta. The 
count, discovenng her pregnaney, put her to death, but the ill-fated 
offspring of the unlawful connexion was saved, unknown to Caserta, 
by the Count La Cerra, another disaffected nobleman, and this for 
tlie purpose of rearing the child to be the assassin of his father Man- 
fred! Vfhen Rogiero was twenty years of age, he is mysteriously 
informed that he is the son of Henry the Cripphf Manfred*s brother, 
who is by our author gratuitously supposed to have been confined by 
the latter, and made to die in his dungeon, under the eyes of Rogiero, 
who becomes the instrument of the conspirators and of Charles of ^jou. 
But on discovering the falsehood of the story of his birth, Roffiero be-* 
comes reconciled to Manfred, serves him, and dies fighting in his cause 
in the last fatal battle. Independently of the horrible character of this 
plot, the invention ha^[»ens to be in contradiction with history. That 
the wife of Caserta was dishonoured by. Manfred, and that this was 
the cause of the husband's defection, is asserted by some Guelphic 
historians, but the fact is contradicted by others; and indeed it appears 
from the old chronicles, quoted by Giannone, that Caserta's consort 
was a natural daughter of Frederic II., conseauently Manfred's own 
sister. Had Manfred been guilty of the alleged violence, the Gruelphs 
wo^ld not have ^iled to add to their charges against him that of incest. 
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Another improbability is, that Manfred died young, and could hardly 
hsve had a son of the age of Rogiero. 

Manfred has been accused by some writers, of havinjg smothered his 
laUier, and by others, of having poisoned his brother Conrad, while at 
the same time several chroniclers, even of the Guelph party,, are silent 
on both these crimes. Matteo Spinello, a Neapolitan and cotemporary, 
whose narrative bears the stamp of simple and honest truth, in relating 
the deaths of Frederic and Conrad» says nothing of the above charges. 
Jamsilla, another cotemporary historian, is equally silent on them. We 
Imow that Conrad died af^r five days illness. The learned and inde- 
&tigable Muratori, who has examined all the chronicles of the middle 
ages, and who was on principle fiivourable to the Church of Rome, after 
reporting the above accusations against Manfred, and observing that 
the oldest writers do not mention them, confesses honestly that he does 
not believe them to be true. Sismondi rejects them in like manner* 
We perfectly agree with Raumer, that the princes of the HohenstaulTeii 
family have been sadly calumniated by the Guelphic historians after 
death, as they had been tormented while living, through the intrigues 
of that party. 

We must mention one trait, which we think reveals much of Man- 
fred's mmd and policy. When his sister-in-law^ Elizabeth of Bavaria* 
came tolt^y with her son Conradin, Manfred advised her '* to leave 
the boy in Sicily, in order that he might be brought up amonff his 
fnture Italian subjects, whose manners and sentiments he ought tp 
adopt, for the people of these states will no longer bear to be domi- 
neered by strangers from the German country." This is Spinello'a 
narrative, under the date of 1 257. Elizabeth did not follow Manfrjed's 
advice ; and next year, on the rumour of Conradin having died in 
Germany, Manfred was by the general request of the nobles and cler^, 
proclaimed kmg at Palermo* lie afterwards experienced the native 
versatility of his Neapolitan subjects, and failed in his lofty attempt of 
establishing the independence of his country, an attempt which hap 
oftentimes been repeated since by other daring and congeni^ spirits, 
but always with similar ill-success. 

The fatal battle of Benevento was the commencement of a long 
series of calamities for the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. If we 
look into the subsequent histories of those countries, we find a repetition 
of tales of woe and crime, of conspiracies, tivil dissensions, foreign inva- 
sions, wars between rival dynasties, and all the concomitant train of 
proscriptions, executions, confiscations, plunder and massacre, ** of 
which pest," observes Camillo Porzio, " tnere has never been lack in 
our ill-fated country." 

The present romance, although defective in the invention, is not 
destitute of beauties of detail ; it abounds with eloquent descriptions 
and striking situations, and the main subject is essentially one of intense 
interest. The author appears to be a young man, from whom bette^r 
things may one day be expected. His path deviates from that of 
Manzoni, but there is abundant room in Italian literature for different 
species of romantic composition. We are glad to hear that the last<- 
mentioned writer has another novel ready to appear. 
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Abt. XV. — Annwnre jmir I* An 1829 ; Pretenti au JRot par U Bmream 
des L(>ngiiude8. Paris. ISroo^ 

The Arinuaire for the present year reached us so very short a time 
before the publication of our last Number, that we could do no more 
than ofier a translation of the serious charges contained in it against 
our first engineers and other writers on mechanics. Truth required this 
from us, as well as justice to the distinguished body, which M. Arago is 
supposed to repf csent. The substance of this gentleman's accusation 
is, that the steam-engine, an exclusively French invention, has been un- 
warrantably claimed by the English, who, to preclude any discovery of 
their fraud, have totally suppressed the name of its original projector, 
and in their accounts post-dated the labours of his countrymen, from 
whose hands it has received successive improvements. The merit of 
first vindicating the honour of France, and substantiating the title of 
Solomon De Gaus to be the inventor of the steam-engine, M. Arago 
seems to claim for himself; this claim is indisputably negatived by 
referring to a treatise by Montg6ry, published some years ago, wherein 
De Caus and his proceedings are brought forward for the same pur- 
pose as on the present occasion, and which treatise was replied to by 
the late Mr. Tredgold. 

Had English writers been silent respecting De Caus, the fair infer- 
ence, we think, would have been, that lie was not worth considering; 
but, with the exception of Professor Robison, they are not silent. 
Farey gives a detailed estimate of his labours, Tredgold a very elabo- 
rate and minute account, each of these authors illustrating their state- 
ments by engravings from De Caus' original book. Now when these, 
the best works on the subject of which tliey treat, are overlooked, and 
Stuart's Descriptive History of the Steam-Engine, a pseudonymous 
trashy production <'^ot up" for the trade, is extolled to the skies, it 
would not be an unfair conclusion, that M. Arago having, or wishing to 
obtain, only a superficial acquaintance with the subject, selected such 
a work as was not beyond his copnprehension ; thus, perhaps, insinuat- 
ing the inference, that even the most trivial publications did not escape 
his research. We have no wish to depreciate this eminent astronomer, 
but to grasp every subject with equal power, is not granted to the human 
mind; what it acquires in depth it loses in extent, or gaimng in extent 
it is deficient in solidity. We will not say that the attempt at universal 
knowledge proves a weakness of intellect, but it generally leads to some 
ridiculous exhibition from which that conclusion may be drawn. 
M. Laplace, not satisfied with his reputation as a mathematician and 
astronomer, must dabble in capillarity, to be refuted by any child who 
may chance to insert a tube m water ; tant pis pour les faks, if diey 
differ from his views of them, say his compatriots, but Europe does 
not ratify the judgment of the French metropolis. M. Arago himself, 
too, from the same cause, has not been exempt from a similar penalty, 
as no very long time has elapsed since he undertook to prove that the 
Iritoxide of iron dissolved in water presented apparently the same 
globules as blood recently drawn from a vein. 
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That Professor Robison should not have mentioned De Caus is to be 
regret te d, but by no other of the English writers has he been over- 
I<K>ked, though dieir estimate of him differs widely from that of M. 
Arago. Now premising what, we believe, will not be denied, that 
the taventor of a machine is the person who makes a successful appli- 
cation of a new principle, or of one already known, let us se^ how the 
case stands between I>e Caus and Lord Worcester. De Caus says, 
(we prefer the original words to a translation:) " Le troisi^me moyen 
de faire monter (I'eau) est pfir Taide de feu, dont il se pent faire di- 
▼erses machines. J'en donnerai ici la demonstration d*une. Soit une 
balle de cpivre marqu^ A, bien soudce tout k Tentour, h laquelle il y 
aura on soupirail marqu^ D, par oit Ton mettra Teau, et aussi un tuyau 
maraud BC qui sera soud£, en haut de la balle ; et le bout C ap- 
prochera pris au fond, sans y toucher ; apr^s, faut emplir la dite balle 
d'eau par le soupirail, puis le bien reboucher, et la mettre sur le feu, 
alors la chaleur donnant contre la dite balle, fera monter toute Teau 
par le tuyau BC." (our readers can supply the figure.) Lord Wor- 
eeater writes: — ** A fire water- work I have seen— the water run like 
a constant fountain stream 40 feet high ; one vessel of water rarefied 
by fire driveth up 40 of cold water, and the man that tends the w6rk 
is bat to turn two cocks, that one vessel of water being consumed, 
another begins to force and refill with cold water, and so successively ; 
the fire bemg tended and kept constant, which the self-same person 
may likewise abundantly perform in the interim between the necessity 
of turning the said cocks." In other words the former asserts that 
'* the elasticity of steam may by suclj an apparatus be employed for the 
purpose of raising water." ** By the employment of steam," says the 
latter, " I have luready produced such an effect." Here is no captious 
quibbling about terms : we have taken printed words, *' pieces im« 
prim^es," in their ordinary acceptation. A knowledge of the expansive 
power of steam was not new in the seventeenth century; Aristotle and 
Seneca considered earthquakes as one of its efiects, and in a former 
Nomber of this Journal we have shown, by an extract from Agathias, 
b. ▼. c. 7. that it was known in the early times of the Greek empire, 
A.D. 557. And an architect, Anthemius, the architect of St. Sophia, 
who in this way employed it to shake the dwelling of a troublesome 
neighbour, assuredly appreciated as fully as the engineer, who in 1615 
proposed to raise water therewith, its value as a mechanical agent ; 
though one appears not much better acquainted than the other with the 
means of effecting such an object. Not so Papin ; in his time the 
agency of steam had been in some measure introduced. He facilitated 
its use by modifying, improving, and inventing apparatus for the pur- 
posey at the same time predicting, that there would be no limit to its 
niture application, specifying various uses for which it was available. 
Bat that on that account we ought to regard him as the inventor of 
steam-boats, guns, mills, and omnigenous machinery, is on a par with 
Father Hardouin finding in Virgil's -^neid the voyage of St. Peter to 
Rome described by a Benedictine monk, ascribing the odes of Horace 
to a Dominican of the thirteenth century, and the poem of Dante to 
a Wickliffite of the fifteenth. 
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. We are by no means satisfied with tbe summary way in which M. 
Arago dismisses Blasco de Garay's steam-boat. The fa^sts are these, 
as recorded in a note of Navarrete to his Account ^ ike four l^ayages of 
Cohmbuif (p. 285, vol. ii. of the Flinch translation.) la the year. 1548, 
Blasco de^aray, a naval officer, who had invented a steam-boat, loade 
trial of it and its effects, by the order of Charles V. in the port of 
Barceolna, on a vessel of two hundred tons burthen, in the presence of 
persons of high rank, many commanders of ships, and a crowd of cu- 
rious persons capable of appreciating the discovery. The experiipents 
completely succeeded ; and the emperor rewarded the author of the 
invention, besides orderii^ him to be reimbursed his expenses. Thia 
iiccount was extracted nom the Royal Archives of Simancas,. by 
Navarrete, and published by him in 1826. Mr. Miller's claim may be 
rejected for that of Hull, Hull's be superseded in M. Arago's opinioD 
by that of Papin, but we do not see why, because Papin's would be 
set aside by the successful experiment of de Garay, the evidence on 
wliich it rests is, therefore, to be stigmatised as false. As things now 
stand, we are not in a condition to investigate the Spanish statement, 
but although we are far from placing De Garay's boat in a rank beyond 
what the state of science in his day would warrant us to expect, we 
think no one is justified in doubting that the experiment was made.* 

Did we believe that M. Arago entertained the feelings, or spoke the 
language of his more distinguished countrymen, we should feel hurt a( 
the style in which his paper in the Annuaire is written, and at thatpub-^ 
lication being made the vehicle for his invidious communication, as^ 
they might induce us to draw no very creditable comparison between 
the manner in which her more enlightened children, De Cans, Papuiv 
&c. have been driven from France, and the liberality with which they 
have always been patronized in England. But sarcasm, invective, and 
irony, are too abhorrent from the dignified character of the most eru- 
dite body in Europe, whom M. Arago is supposed to represent, for us 
not to attribute the use of them on this occasion to the idiosyncrasy 
of the man ; we look upon, this Notice scientifique sur les machines i 
vapeur merely as a development of the same spirit which led to the 
production of that singular article on the polarization of light, as 
originally contributed to the Supplement to the EncyclopsBdia Britan* 
liica<^ which excludes the indefatigable Gambart from tlie Paris Obser- 
vatory-«and which, while his own talents and learning are universally 
admitted, will preclude his ever receiving the name of philosopher. 

* " Si Tcxp^rience de Garay a ^t^ faite, li sa machine 6tatt i Tapeor, toat doit porter 
i croire qne c'est la machine d'Heron (an eolopile) quMl eniployait. For those ac- 
quainted with the impotence of steam when issuing from an orifice, this will suffice 
to prove our assertion, that M. Arago's knowledge is not of a practical kind. 
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No. VII. 



DENMARK. 



A MEW Danish periodical, under the title of NemesiSf and edited b^ J. W. 
Schmidt, has met with .considerable success. It is chiefly devoted to criticism. 
The Almanack entitled Bellas contains a tragedy of some merit, ** The Siege 
of Missolonghi.** The Almanack entitled SluinJmavisk Aytaangane is almost 
wholly composed of contributions from Danish and Swedish poets. Besides 
a tale by Krase we 6nd the names of Grundvig, Heiberg, Ingemann, Finn 
Biagnussen, Miller, Nverup, and Oehlenschlager among the Danish writers, and 
•f Dahlgien, Hamarskiold and Tegn^r among the Swedish. 



Professor Rafn, of Copenhagen, has pnblished the first two volumes of 
Icelandic tales, under the title of Fomatdar Nordrlonda Sogur eptir g'dmlum 
handritutn uigejhar. His translation of the mystical and romantic tales will 
also appear in three volumes. 

Professor Nyerup is engaged in preparing an almanack of Northern litera- 
ture, and has written to the most distinguished literary characters of Sweden 
and Norway, to engage them to famish articles for its pages. 



FRANCE. 



Tbv lost general meeting of the Society of Geoirraphy was more numerously 
and brilliantly attended than any of the preceding. M. Caill^, the intrepid 
and fortunate explorer of Central Africa, was present, and the desire of 
seeing him, and of hearing the recital of his perilous journey, had swelled the 
lai^ge assemblage. The meeting was opened by a speech from Baron Cuvier, 
and the report of the labours of the Society for the past year was then read by 
M. Larenaudi^re. M. Jomard, who gave a relation of M. Caill^'s journey, 
was listened to with the most eager and profound attention. After exposing, 
in detail, all the reasons which have produced conviction in the minds of the 
commission, and particularly the agreement which exists between the ac- 
counts of M. Caill^ and those of his predecessors,' who are esteemed the- roost 
accurate and trustrworthy ; after announcing that his journal contains an 
itinerary, continued without interruption from Rio Nunez to Tangier, M. 
Jomard save a sketch of the result of his voyage, sufficient to excite, but not to 
satisfy the curiosity of the auditory; he enumerated the principal places 
visited by M. Cailll during seventeen months, over an extent of territory. em- 
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bracing nearly 4000 milea. The report was warmlf applanded, andy ooo- 
formably with the resolution of the commission, M. CfailI6 received from 
the hands of the president the reward offered for his generous self-devotion^ 
namely, the produce of a subscription opened by the Society in favour of tha 
individual who should succeed in penetrating to Timbuctouby Sai^ambia^ 
and who should furnish a description of that city. 



M. Pacho, author of the Voyage dant la Marmariqueet la Cyrhuuquey tenni- 
nated his own existence in January last. It appears that the excessive labour 
and continued studies to which be had devoted himself for some time past, in 
order to finish the publication of his work, and to arrange the numerous mat* 
terials that he had collected during his travels in Africa for a new work, on 
the manners of the wandering tnbes, had deranged his reason. He fimcied 
himself incessantly pursued by enemies bent on bis destruction, and conti- 
nually the victim or the basest calumnies. We have the consolation however 
to announce, that his death will in no respect injure or delay the pubtication 
of his great work, which, happily, is now entirely finished, M. Pacho having 
corrected the index on the very day of his death. He was bom at Nice in 
1795. 

Greek literature has sustained a severe loss by the deatbof M> Gail, who 
died on February 5th, after an illness of two months, in his seventy -third 
year. He was Professor of Greek in the College of France, and keeper of the 
Greek MSS. in the Royal Library. To him the Greek student b inoebted for 
inany excellent elementary works, good translations, and valuable commen« 
taries. His whole life was active and laborious, and devoted to the prosperity 
of Greek studies, and his memory will ever be venerated by his numerous dis- 
ciples. 

Our attention has been recently directed to a new and beautiful edition of 
the Bible in French and Latin, with maps and plates, and numerous learned 
illustrations by some of the first French scholars, which is now publishing at 
Paris. 

This edition will contain 1. Sacy's translation, revised and corrected from 
the BUfle de Vence, 8. The Latin Vulgate. 3. An Analytical Index ; and 
4. A New Etymological^ Geographical, and Archttological Dictionary, by 
Messrs. Quatrem^re and Barbie du Bocage, assisted by other eminent writere. 
The publication commenced in July, 1888, and will be finished in two years^ 
ia S4 livraisons, handsomely printed in octavo. 

The first volume has appeared at Paris of a work on the Monuments of the 
Qrand Masters of St. John of Jerusalem, containing views of their tombs ac 
Jerusalem, Rhodes, Malta^ &c. accompanied with histdrical notices of each 
pf the Grand Masters, the inscriptions on their tombs, &c. By the \^8Count 
ViUeneuve Bargemont. A second volume will complete the work. 



A translation of Berzelius*s 'traiU de CMmie MitUrale, Vegetale, et Ammsle, 
is announced to appear at Paris in eight volumes 8vo. The author has given 
up alibis MSS. containing a quantity of entirely new matter, to Messrs. Didot, 
the i>ttblishers, so that this translation may be considered as displaying the latest 
opinions of the author, as well as every essential discovery up to the present 
time* 
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A new edition of the Woifc of Voltake in sMremy vokunet (Ibnniiig part of 
M* Le£evre*8 beaatifal collection of Fnncb dassics) haft been rocently eora* 
menced. The editorship bee been committed to the able hands of M. Bevehotj 
the celebrated bibliographer, nvho will also add numerous illustradve notes, and, 
in many cases, adopt a new ar ran ge m e n t. The Letters will idl be arranged ih 
one senes. There will be a great namber of pieces introdnced which have 
never appeared in an^r previous edition, anioog>wbich there is an entire comedj 
entitled iJEameus. 



Baron Palin, while ambassador firom Sweden to Constantinople, formed 
a very valuable collection of ^ems, cameos, scarabasi, &c. most of which were 
found on the banks of the Nile. Messrs. Klaproth and Dorow intend pub- 
lishing a series of engravings of these invaluable remains of antiquity. The 
collection of M. PasMlacqua has abo ftimisfaed muiy invaluable contnbutions 
of a similar description, covered with extensive inscriptions, which will be 
indttded in the work. The explanation of the inscriptions will not be at- 
tempted, but a sketch will be prc^xed of what has been done, and what still re- 
I to do^ in the diflieulc field of Egyptian antiqui^. 



Fcom a letter of Baron Humboldt to his Paris pablisher, dated March 9S, 
we learn that he expects to return from the Ural moootaim and the banks of 
tbelrtysch in autumn, and will then resanie his labonrs in his Reiaiion Htito- 
rifite. We presume, therefore, that the Baron's journey to the Caucasus has 
for the present been abandoned. 

Dr. Olbers, of Bremen, has been elected a foreign member of the French In-^ 
•titute, (Royal Academy of Sciences) in the room of the late Dr. Wollaston. 
Mr. Baiiow, of Woolwich, has also been elected a corresponding member of 
the same learned body. 

Two republications are announced at Paris of the Sermons of Saurin ; the 
first, a complete edition in eight volumes 8vo., with a portrait and life of the 
author by the Protestant pastors of Paris ; the other a selection of his best 
sermons, m four volumes 8vo. 

A new periodical, entitled Revue BrUennique Tteli^etue^ consisting of selec- 
tions from the best rcli|pous journals of Great Britain and the United States, 
is announced to appear quarterly at Paris and Geneva. 

Baron Cuvier has just published a second edition of his valuable '^R^e 
Animal distribu^ d'apr^s son Organisation," which originally appeared in 
1816, in 4 vols. 8vo. The work is now increased to five volumes, of which 
the two last, containiDg the Crustacea, spiders, and insects^ are composed, as. in 
the first edition, by M. Latreille. 

As a necessary accompaniment to this, M. Guerin, a Parisian artist and na- 
turalist, has Just commenced the publication of an Iconographie du lUgne 
Aninud de M,le Baron Cuvier, in the same size as the book, which is to con- 
tain a representation of one of the most remarkable species of each genus, 
drawn from nature. It wiU be comprised in twenty -five livraisons of ten 
{)lates 6ach, beautifully enpaved, and all of which will pass under the inspec- 
tion of Messrs. Cuvier and Latreille. The coloured copies are executed with 
extraordinary care. Some sets are also printed in quarto. 

A medal in bronze is about to be struck in honour ^f Howard, the philan^r 
thropist, by the Society of Christian Morality. 
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Itosa* Cuvier, Daifontaines, and Diuneril reid a reooit at a recent sittimr 
of the Academy of Sciences on the -collections of natnral histoiy made hj the 
pffioecs of the Ckevreiiey daring her voyage to Pondicherry. The specimeos 
))rought home include 16 species of the mammalia, 236 of bird^ 37 of reptiles, 
938 of fishes, 271 t>f moUusca, 16 of the annelides, 132 of cnistacee, 590 of 
insects and spiders, and 161 of soophyteB. Many ofHUese aie altogether new 
to science, and ^we are indebted for diem solely to llie enlightened seal of the 
officers, as it formed no part of their duty to attend to natuxal history. 



GERMANY. 

Tarn following amusing exhibition of authorial vanity has recently appeared in 
the Saltibiffg Jojimal. ** The celebrated traveHer, M. Sieber, is now at 
Vienna, revising for the third time his great dramatic poem, in five parts, called 
Die Burgtchaft (The Surety), and composed after Scniller's well-known ballad 
of the same name, previously to its publication. In this drama, the time is 
chosen when Plato (who has never before been brought upon the stage by any 
poet), is received with the greatest honours at the court of Dionysios at Syra- 
cuse. The central point is the character of Ihetis, the beau ideal of female 
excellence. It has besides seven principal characters, and sixty speaking per- 
sons, &c. M. Sieber, after many years rigid examination^ declares Ms poem to 
be the dramatic counterpart of the Iliad ! and asks for it 3000 gold docats, 
which, however, he does not require to be paid till they shall be publicly 
adjudged lo him by eight of the most celebrated dramatic writers and critics 
of Germany, viz. Goethe, Oehlenschl'ager, Milliner, Raupach, Houwald, Fred. 
Schlegel (now dead), West, and Grillparzer. On the other hand, if this drama 
is not unanimously pronounced by all these gentlemen to be the worthy com- 
panion to the Iliad, he renounces beforehand every kind of remuneration. 
About the end of March or the middle of April it will be ready for the press. 
Booksellers who intend to become competitors may easily make such condi- 
tions without binding themselves.'' 

This is the same gentleman whose proposal to communicate' an infollible 
recipe for the cure oi hydrophobia we noticed in our last 

An important work for the history of the North of Germany, and of Den- 
mark and Sweden, during the middle ages, will shortly bepublished^i under 
the title of the Chronicle of Detmar. It is perhaps the most extensive monu- 
ment extant of the lower Saxon dialect at so early a period. 

The veteran mineralogist, Leonband, is about to publish Agenda GeognostiOf 
or Manual for Travellers in Mountainous Dbtricts. 



A humorous poem in Latin distichs, to satirize the mania of smoking, 
has- just appeared at Vienna, entitled Amor Capnophilta, Carmen nuper re- 
pertum,nune commentario philohgico, aesthetico, ethico, illustralum edidit FelU- 
dius Philocharis. 



A handsome edition of the Latin Vulgate of Pope Sixtus V., printed in one 
volume large 8vo., has recently appeared at Frankfort 
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An interastiog oooUilnUiQn to litetury history hat been Teoently made .by 
Wilken, in his GuchkhU der KonigUchm BWUothek m BerUn (HistDry of the 
Royal Library at Berlin). It is di?ided into six sections, followed by aevei^ 
Appendixes. 

The twelfth and last volnine of the German edition of the Autograph Me- 
moirs of Casanova has jnst appeared. 

' Two volumes of Poems, by his Majesty the King of Bavaria, have been 
recently pdblished, the profits of the sale of which have been destined to dia- 
ritable purposes. 

Frankfort. — M. Edward RiippeH^ who has passed several ^ars in Africa, 
nnd many of whose letters while in that country were published in Baron 
Zach's Correspondance Aatronomique, Sec. will publish in the course' of this 
year the fruits of his observations, under the tide of TraveU through Arabia 
Petrdeoy Dongoloy and KordofaUj from the years 1822 to 1827. The work will 
treat chiefly of the topography and statistics of these countries, and be com- 
prised in one large volume 8vo., with copper-plates and maps. 



MimicH. — ^The Chevalier Wiebeking, author of a great work on Hydraulic 
Architecture, and another on Civil Architecture, is now engaged in bringing 
out a French edition of the latter in seven volumes, with 200 large and 30 smafl 
plates. 

The University of Munich, in the third year of its existence, is extremely 
well attended, as tlie number of students this year is above 1700, and their con* 
4uct is equally distineuished by industry and good order. We hear of no 
duels, which were so frequent last year; and the authorities watch with laudable 
zeal over the execution of the severe ordinances issued by his Majesty. Vigo* 
Tous measures have been' adopted against the abuses of what is called the 
Verruf:^ a number of young men who had been induced to take part in the 
VerrufvX Heidelberg, though there was much to be said in their excuse, had 
their applications for admission rejected without exception. The number of 
the professors has been increased by the accession of Professor Puchte, from 
Erlangen, who enjoys a high reputation as a teacher and author in the depart- 
ment of civil law; Dr. Schmetler, profoundly versed in the ancient German 
language and literature; and Professor Gmeiner, one of the best sdiolars of 
Walther and Tledemann. 

The freedom of study which it has enjoyed since the commencement of last 
year by tiie wisdom of the king, has a ver^ happy influence. The lectures of 
the professors are diligently attended, and instead of the degrading and inju- 
dicious constraint by which the earlier regulations were disfigured and the 
progress of the University impeded, a spirit of self determination and volun- 
tary scientific exertion has begun to gain ground among the well disposed, 
that is the great majority of the students. The disputations and conversations 
on the subjects treated of in the different courses of Lectures, ordered by the late 
regulations, have commenced in several of the departments, and have proved 
highly satisfiictory. 



* This u properly translated, a crying-dawn — % kind of anathema. In the Gernian 
uoifcrsitaea (as lately occurred at Heidelberg) the students have frequently left the 
phKe in a body, and pronounced a Vtrrvf a^dtnst the University. 
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The 53d and 58d volumes 0f the edition of Wieland's wofks, by Professor 
I. G. Griiber have just appeared : these two volumes are the third and four^ 
•f the life of Wieland, and oomplete this edition. 

Three volumes of the History of the European States, edited by Messrs. 
Heeren and Uckertt are published. These volumes are, — L The liistorj of 
Germany, by Dr. Pfisler, vol. i. It comes down to the year 911, and the 
whole will not exceed three volumes of thirty or forty sheets each. II. The 
History of Italy, by Professor Leo, vols. i. and ii. In these two vohimes Pro- 
fessor Leo has brought down the history from the fall of the western empire to 
the fall of the Hohenstauffens (476 —1 260.) The history of Italy is petfaaps the 
most difficult of any of the European states. The editors do not believe that 
in the variety and extent of the researches made, any important object has 
escaped the notice of the author. This history of Italy will occupy nmr vo- 
lumes, each of thirty sheets. 

Unless unforeseen accidents should prevent the half-yearly delivery of the 
volumes, it is hoped that the whole will be completed in the year 1834. Tlie 
undertaking had received the encouragement of 1200 8ubscril>ers in September 
last. 



During a journey of seven years, undertaken by M. Gustavus Haenel, 
through the south of Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Great Britain and the Netherlands, for the purpose of bringing to light, from 
die libraries of those countries, sources hitherto unknown on the Romui law, 
be was convinced that, as from political events a great part of Montfauoon's 
BiiUoiheca Bibtiothecarum has become useless in ue present day, so the re- 
maining part is inadequate and defective. Mr. H. has discovered several libra- 
ries that certainly existed in Mont&ucon's time, and have since experienced no 
changes, but which he totalljr omitted to notice. Mr. H. has therefore under- 
taken to form a collection of inedited catalogues of the MSS. preserved in more 
than one hundred libraries, and is now about toput his work to press to supply 
a want that is much felt in the present day. Ine arrangement is on a plan 
that seems very convenient for reference. The catalogues will succeed each 
other in the geographical order of the countries ; but in each country they 
will follow the alphabetical order of the names of the towns where the libraries 
are situated. In many of the catalogues, the numbers of the MSS. and their 
present state are described. The same plan has been followed with respect to 
the old numbers of many important MSS., which may lead to many being 
recognised and discovered that were supposed to be lost. A complete alpha- 
betic index will be given of the autliors, and of the works analysed iu the 
catalogues. The prefece will contain a description of the libraries visited, 
together with historical notices relating to them. The work will be published in 
four parts in 4to. printed in double columns, under the following title '* Caia-i 
logi librorum Manuscriptorum qui in Bibliothecis Gallise, Helvetise, liispade 
Lusitanis, Belgii, et Bntannin Magnae asservantur.'' Part first will appear 
in June. 



It will be recollected by our astronomical readers, that in the plan published 
by the Berlin Academy in 1825, for the construction of a new map of tlie 
heavens, it was proposed to survey a zone equal to tliirty degrees in declina- 
tion, namely, 15^ above and 15° below the equator ; and tha( this zone w^ to 
be divided into twenty-four hours of right ascension, each of which was to be 
asisigned for the observation of one individual. Any astronomer wishing Xo 
be employed on the map was to address himself to one of the members of th e 
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oommission appointed for thisoljoctby the academy^ who woald tasiiti for hit 
portico any of the hours of the zone not undertaken by another. T&b region 
was to be allotted to each observer for two years, and at the end of this time, if 
no real progress had been made, the conunission was to be at liberty to appoint 
another oWrver. The whole was to be finished by January Ist, 1829. We 
now read in some late numbers of the AntoUmOy that two astronomers have 
finished the task assigned to them, namely, M. Inehirami of Florenoe, and 
M. Harding of Gbttingen. The Italian astronomer had undertaken the 18th 
hour, one of the most difficult, as it contains the greater part of the milky way 
comprehended in the zone : his map contains a list of nearly 7500 stars, of 
which only 1500 were set down in the catalogues of Bradley, Piazzi, Lalamde^ 
and Bessel ; the other 6000 are the result of his own observations. Notwith- 
standing the vastness of the undertaking, M. Inghirami has been the first to 
complete his part of the maj;). These details are stated by M. Encke, secretaiy 
to the conmiission, and are inserted in the Italian journal. M. Ilaiding, who 
was entrusted with the 15th hour, has only recorded 3000 stars. The results 
of the labours of the other astronomers are not yet known. 

Scenes from the lAft of Albert Dtfrey^, in seven plates, by S. Wagner, with an 
explanatory text bv Quandt, are announced for publication at Dresden. The 
artist's success in depicting the most interesting scenes of the eventful life of 
Dtirer is highly spoken of. 

A collection of the works of Giordano Bruno, of Nola, the celebrated Italian 
freethinker, who was burnt at Rome in 1600 as a heretic, is announced, in two 
volumes, by Dr. Wagner, of Leipzig, The editor will diereby render a most 
acceptable service to the friends of Italian literature and of philosophy. 

A new edition is announced at Leipzig of S, Clementis Romani Becogni' 
tiones et Itineraritm Petri : ad Codd. MSS. fidem recenmit, annotationes supe" 
riorum editorum masque addidit £. G. Gersdorff, Reg. Bibl. Publ. Dresd. Secret 
This interesting monument of Christian antiquity will now appear with all the 
lights derived from new MSS., and other critical aids not hitherto explored, in 
onler to restore the corrupted text to its original state. Dissertations, by the 
editor, will also be added, on the genuineness of the work, as well as on that 
connected widi it; on Simon Magus, together with the best notes of former 
editors, and some by the present 

The celebrated Creuzer is said to be engaged in editing^ a new edition of the 
works of Plotinus, to be printed at Oxford, and finished in two years. 

The concluding part of £bert*s BibHographiad Lexicon is advanced some 
sheets in the printing, but is not expected to appear diis yean 

A selection of the Works of Luther, adapted to the present times, has just 
appeared, in ten volumes 8vo. 

Tlie first part of the Corpus Reformatorum, edited by Bretschneider, which 
we announced a year ago to be in preparation, will appear in the course of the 
present year, and will contain the Letters and Reflections of Melanothon. 
Considerable progress has also been made in preparing and artanging the 
worics of the other reformers. Nearly 600 inedited letters and Papers of Me- 
lancthon will be incorporated with this new edition. Many of these letters 
are of great importance forr die history of the writer, of die Univenity of Wit- 
tenberg, and of the Reformation, during the years 1 518 to 1538. Tlie King of 
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Ptussia has come fo/nmA to support the un^ertakiog* by an ahtiual granty 
nvkich will insore the regular appearafnfee of each portion ; the size wHI taot be 
8¥o.y as first annoanced, but large 4to.y and the paper will not be of the ordi- 
nary German blotting or rather wrapping sort, but of a fine TeUom texture, 
Beeembling the English. 

Professor Sendtner of Munich is engaged on a work embracing the state of 
poetry in Bararia, which country, it seems, has been unjustly represented by 
some as the Bceotia of Germany. The following is the plan of the work : — 
1. An abridged history of the belles lettres of Bavaria, from the middle ages 
to the present time. 2. A particular enumeration of all the Bavarian poets 
and their works, with short notices on the most remarkable incidents ia their 
lives. 3. A selection of the best poems, from which the peculiar character 
and genius of each poet will be Best seen. 4. Proposals for the formation of 
a society of the native friends of elegant literature for the advancement of 
poetry in Bavaria. 

The King of Prussia has granted the sum of 14,600. dollars to the Observa- 
tory of Berlin, 8500 of which are for the purchase of a fourteen-feet telescope^ 
of Frauenhofer, at present in Munich, 3500 for a meridian circle by Pistor, 
and 600 for a chronometer by Tiede. He has also presented the Observatory 
at Konigsberg with 4000 dollars, for the building of a tower for the erection of 
a Heliometer by Frauenho&r. 

GERMAN NECROLOGY. 

Cknttiaii Morks Amdt, Russian aulic counsellor, died at Heidelberg on 
the 2d of Januaiy, in the 86th year of his age. He was highly esteemed by 
the Empress Catherine, (in whose cabinet he had a place, and whom he assisted 
in her literary compositions,) favoured by the Emperor Alexander, and cele- 
brated for works wnich bear evidence of great talent, acumen, and extensive 
knowledge. His amiable manners and excellent qualities gained him the 
love of all who knew him, and his loss is deplored by a small circle of friends 
who still survive him. His last work but one '^On the Origin add Affini- 
ties of the European Languages," (Francfort, 1818) attracted attention even in 
America. His Essays in the Russian language are considered in Russia as 
classical on account of the elegance of the style. 



"Frederick Schiegel died on the 12th of January last, of an apoplectic stroke, 
at Dresden, where he had gone for the purpose of delivering a course of lec- 
tures on practical philosophy, which he had indeed commenced with great 
success. He was in his 56th year. He belonged to a fiimily remarkable for 
their literary talents. His father, one of the principal clergymen of Hanover, 
acquired reputation by his sermons and poems : his uncle, who died in Den- 
mark, wrote many tragedies, which, however, we believe are now foi^tteo.' 
Augustus William Schiegel, his celebrated brother, is well known by his lec- 
tures on dramatic literature, and by various other productions equally chanic- 
terised bv great talent and profound learning. 

F. Schiegel was originally intended for commercial pursuits, but showing 
little inclination for them, he abandoned them, and went to pursue his studies 
at Gottingen. After writing in various periodicals, and particularly Aa the 
lAfcemijSf the Fine Arts^ published. at Berlin, he made his debut. in '1797, by 
a remarkable work, entitled T^ Greek$ and the Roiiuijm,' which was .followed, 
by another, in the following year on the poetry of these two na|tions. In this 
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-woric the author ehincterises the pioductioiis of their fiuiey ntHh peHbctaceir-^ 
racy, and proves how deeply he nad stndied the poetical genius of ancient 
times. Unfortunately, he had not the perseverance necessary to do full jastice 
to any subject, or to finish any great work ; hence hb works are, mere frag- 
ments. In 1799, he published the first volume of a novel entitled Lucinde, in 
which platonic love is depicted with the utmost fervour; but he never conti- 
nued it. 

In the AthBtutum, published by his brother, and in Tieck's Almanack of the 
M9ue$j he displayed poetical talent; many pieces inserted in these works, 
excited attention ; among these are Hercules Musageiesy and the Setting Sun. 
In 1802, he published the tragedy of Alarcos^ in imitation of the ancient Greek 
tragedy, which was acted at Berlin and Weimar, but without drawing 
crowded houses. In 1802 he married a daughter of the celebrated Moses 
Mendelsohn ; shortly after, they both publicly avowed themselves at Cologne 
converts to Catholicbm, and afterwards proceeded to Paris, where he deli- 
vered lectures on philosophy to a small audience. At this time he also devoted 
himself to the stuoy of Oriental literature, particularly of Sanscrit^ for the pro- 
secution of . which there were then but few aids: he wrote imitations of the 
ancient French poems of chivalry, and began a periodical work under the title 
of Entn^pttf which only reached its fourth number. Returning to Genjaanyi 
he published a poetical Almanack, containing a fragment on Gothic architec- 
ture, and a poetical romance of chivalry entitled Ktdand, founded on Arch- 
bisbop Turpin's Chronicle. His work ** On the Language and Wisdom of the 
Indians," published at Vienna in 1808, is fiir from being perfect in a philolo- 
gical point of view ; but it had the merit of drawing the attention of the learned 
world to the Sanscrit. liavine repaired to Vienna, to consult some inedited' 
materials relative to Charles V. for a drama which he was then projecting, 
he was induced to enter into the Austrian service, and was appointed, in 
1809, imperial anlic. secretary, and sent to the head-quarters of the Austrian 
army, unaer the Archduke Charles, where he was employed in writing pro- 
clamations to stir up the spirit of the people. 

After the termination of the-war, he delivered courses of lectures on modem 
history, and on ancient and modem literature- at Vienna, which were printed 
in 181 1 and 1812. But a free spirit like his must surely have found itself sin« 
guJarly trammelled by the imperial censorship and the clergy. When the last 
war with France broke out in 1813, Prince Mettemich again drew Schlegel 
from his closet, and employed him in composing political pamphlets in favour 
of the allies. Schlegel did his best» and was ennobled for his services. An 
edition of his collected works was published at Vienna, in 1823, in ten vols. 
8vo. The lectures on philosophy which he was delivering when death arrested 
him, wese so strongly imbuea with mysticism, as to. be almost unintelligible. 
Many of his early works, however, may be recommended to the stuay of 
poets; and his influence on his contemporaries, in leading- the public taste 
to the study of the beautifiil in the worlu of. the ancients and modems, has 
been unquestionably great. 

Joseph Dobrowikv, who held the highest rank in the cultivation of the Slavo- 
nian literature, died on the 8th of January, at Bcunn, in Moravia, in the 75th 
year of his age. He was on his return from Vienna to Pmgue, and sunk 
under the severity of the season, and the infirmities of old age, to which, how- 
ever, even to his last moments he paid but, little regard. • His whole very 
active life was dedicated to researches, into the language and history of Bohe« 
mia, and of his labours we have had occasion to spesk in the manner they 
deserve in our article on Bohemian LitenUure (Vol. tl. p. 146.) With a view 
to this object, he undertook, in 1793, a journey to Stocldioim, to examine the 
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MSS. taken by tke Swedes from Prague and Olmutx daring Hie tfnrty yeutf 
ymr. From Stockholm he went to St. Petenburgb, where he insroeted the 
great patriarchal library, and then to Moscow, and returned to rragoe n 
May, 1793, by way of Moscow. He published an acooont of the fruks of his 
researches in 1796. He afterwards regretted that he had not extended his 
Journey from Moscow to the tribes inhabiting Mount Caucasus. However, 
the result had a great influence on his late very numerous works. He viewed 
with delight the revival of Bohemian literature within the last twenty years, 
and contmued to the last to enjoy the favour and protection of the Emperor 
Francis II. 



ITALY. 



Naples. — ^Under his Majesty's special directions, the difierent libranaos 
of the Royal Library have been busily engaged for several years past in pre- 
paring and publishing Catalogues of the treasures contained in that splendid 
collection. In the various departments the following have already appeved. 

1. The first volume of the Catahgue (f the Greek MSS., by Dr. Salvator 
Cirillo, appeared in 1896, in 4to. This contains the Biblioikeca Sacra. The 
second volume is very far advanced* 

2. The first volume of the Catalogue qf the JncierU Latin and Ciasiical 
MSS., by Dr. Cataldo Janelli, First Librarian^ appeared in 1827, in 4to. 
The second is in the press. 

3. The first volome of the Catalogue of Booh printed in the FifteaUk 
Century^ arranged in alphabetical order, and illustrated by bibliographical 
notes, by Father Francis de licteriisy appeared last year, in foho. The 
second volume, which will complete it, will appear shortly. 

Lastly, D. Giovanni Rossi has compiled A New General Alphabetical 
Catalogue of the Library, as the old catalogue, in consequence of continual 
additions, scarcely contains a third part of this immense collection. This 
laborious bibliographer, not content with indicating the volumes, has also 
enumerated the tracts contained in the poly^raphic collections. The printing 
of this useful work is begun, and is proceeduig rapidly. 



PiEDMOlTT. — An interesting volume has iust been published at Chambenr, 

a order of the Academy of Turin, under the following title— Memotre tur m 
rri^re Militaire et Politique de M. le Comte de Boigne, with a map of 
India as it was in 1796. 

The Count de Boigne was in the service of some of the native powers in 
India, chiefly of the Mahrattas, from 1778 to 1796. The introduction coo- 
tains a sketch of the geography of India, some notices of the Mogul Empire 
and an account of the Mahretta Confederacy. 



Rome. — ^A work has recently appeared, of which the Diario di Bama gives 
a long and laboured eulogiam, entitled De Methodo Philotophmndi, Ametore 
P. D. Joachimo Ventura, C. R. Pan prima-^De Philoeophia et Methods 
Philoeophandi in genere. It is dedicated to his Excellency the Viscooot de 
Chateaubriand, and is aooompanied by a large table contaimng a new Tree of 
the Sciences. 
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Id the middle of last year a useful Journal, entitled Bibliografia ItaUana, 
was oommenced at PArnm, coiitainioji annbunceraents of ail the novelties in 
litecature that appear in Italy, which is published every fortnight. - 

The tbifd voluoie of the AbMe Mai's ScripUtrum Velerum.ColUctiQ Ntma^ 
€ Vaticam Codieibu$ edita, is just about to appear. It will contain, amoog 
others, the following important pieces: 1. The Lives of the Emperors, to 
Miobaiel Mfl^logus VIII. jfnclukive^embraciog a period of 1300 years, written 
in 10,410 Greek verses by Efremio, with a Latin translation by Msi. S. 4. 
Defence of the Christian Religion, by Vittorino Faltre. 3. A Description of 
various MSSw of the library of Monte Casaino, and of the lost works, by Jos. 
S. Assemaoni. 4. Ao Essay on some of tbe Commentaries and Discourses 
found in tbe Paiimpsesu. 6. The Gospel of St. Matthew, from a very dd 
MS. 6. Two Epitomes of Valerius Maximus, Paris and J. Neposiauo. 
7. Aq Eitract from St. AuguHin's Treatise on Music. 8. Greek Discourses, 
by Theodulos, on tbe Reciprocal Duties of Kings and People. 9, Foujp new 
SybiHine Books. 

Mai is also about to bring out a new and uriiifOrm edition of all the works 
be had previously discovered. The first volume of this will contain, l^Cicerd 
ik Re Publico, rtith Mai's Notes, and the Parallel Passages in Plato's Republic 
by Pmclos. 8. Gorgiliug Martialis <k Arboribus pomif€ri$y nempe de ann/g^ 
daioy depenicOf de ofdomo, de castaftea (from a Palimpsest in the Neapolitan 
Library). 3. A Fragment from tbe Third Book of Sallust's Historis Civiles. 
4i. Fragments of Archimedes, in the original Greek. 

Sigoor Sari bas published at Pisa tbe first volume of his Tuscan Ornitho- 



NETHERLANDS. 

Hb Chablbs Mobbbvs has just published a pamphlet, entitled Rewe Sjf$t^ 
wmiifue da Nomvelies Duouvertet d'Ossemeiu FotsUe$ Jaita dans le Brabant 
Miridional, with lithographic plates. 

This pamphlet contains facts and observations highly interesting to the his- 
tory of g^logy. The researches and discoveries made by the author prove 
that there formerly existed in this country not only animals like those of the 
equinoctial regions, but also other species such as still exist near the pole. 
The fosiile bones discovered in several places belong to animals of the follow- 
ing species;—- the badger, the elephant, the hippopotamus, the whale, span-' 
roirs, wateMbwl, reptiles of various kinds, tortoises, lizards, toads, anil 



Tbe quarries of St Gilles, Milsbroek, Suventbem, Woluwe, and in the 
envirooa of Brussels, have forntshed the greater part of those bones, which 
appear to be antediluvian. 

Tb« first part of a Historical and Bibliograahical Dictionary of Celebrated 
Authors and Artists born in the Kingdom of the Netherlands, is now pub- 
llsbed. The journals of the NetherUnds say that it is a work of immense 
ervdiiioli. 



Ooe of> the most interestiiig works in the recent literature of Holland is the 
Life of Grocius and bia Wife, Maria van Reigersbergoi, by De Vries^' the 
author of a History of Dutch Poetry. The .work coBtains a variety of per- 
iaetly n«w details, 

▼OL. IV. NO. VII. Z 
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RUSSIA AND POLAND. 

Two new Journals have appeared at Moscow since the commenoenient of 
18S8 ; one, entitled Aten^, by Parloff, devoted to the higher branches of 
literature and biography; the other, endtled RuskU-Zretel (the Spectator)^ 
by Kalaidowich, devoted to history, antiquities, and general literature. 

The Library of the University of St. Petersburgh contains 60,000 volomes, 
and the Botanical Garden 80,000 plants. 

• Since 1819, the Library at Moscow has acquired 34,000 volomes. The 
University has been enriched with the Anatontiod Museum of the celebrated 
Loder, and the Chemical Laboratory is deemed the richest in Europe. 

Professor Snegireff is preparing a description of the Russian Popular Fes- 
tivals, by desire of the Moscow Society of History and Antiquities. 

Two new Literary Journals have been set on foot at St. Petersburgh ; one 
by Mr. Olen, each number consisting of five or six sheets, published every 
fortnight; the other by Mr. Raitch, translator of Tasso's Galatea, published 
in weekly numbers of three sheets each. This last is on the same plan as, 
and greatly resembles the Vienna Journal of Literature and Fashion. 

As a great deficiency of public teachers is felt in various parts of Russia, 
his Imperial Majesty has directed, by an ukase, the forn»ation of a Central 
Institute at St. Petersburgh for their education, in order by this means to 
give an additional impulse to national education. A yearly sum of 207,400 
roubles are appointed for the purpose. The courses of instruction are, logic 
and metaphysics, the pure and higher mathematics, mathematical and univer- 
sal geography, natural philosophy, universal history, ancient geography, 
mythology, rhetoric, the languages and literature of Russia, Greece, Rome, 
France, and Germany, Greek and Roman antiquities, the arts, civil architec- 
ture, and drawing. The lectures will be in the Russian language, witii the 
exception of the literatures of the ancient and modern foreign languages, and 
the subjects taught by foreign Professors. The Director receives a yearly 
salary of 6000 roubles, and a free house; the Inspector, 8000 roubles; and 
each Professor 35,000 roubles. 

The Russian Imperial Academy has resolved, in order to extend the know- 
ledge of the Slavonian language, and to create a refined taste for the produc- 
tions of Russian literature, to publish every four months a volume of Original 
Essays and Translations. These periodical treatises are to consist of {^ilo- 
logical researches on the Slavonian language and on its different dialects; of 
fragments of Russian literature, with critical remarks; also of accounts of the 
proceeding of the Russian Academy, announcements of books and biogra- 
phical notices. The Academy invites all friends of literature to send contn- 
DotioDs, for which, if possessed of extraordinary merit, medals, prizes, &c. are 
to be given. 

Mr. P. M. Strmev, celebrated for his archseological researches and works, 
submitted to the Imperial Academy of Sciences, in March, 1898, a plan for 
iln Archasological Tour through European Russia — the fruit of fourteen years 
labour in the different departments of national history. The Academy lias 
follj agreed to this proposal, which has also obtained the sanction of his In- 

Senal Majesty. The expedition is already organized, and it ivas to leave 
loscow for Archangel in the beginning of Jilarcb. 
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? The object of this tour is to became acquainted, if possible^ with all the 
written and other rooouments of the National History, Diplomacy, Old Sta- 
tistics, Laws, &c. in the libraries of the convents, churches, ecclesiastical 
schools, and other collections, as also in the ancient archives of the towns, 
tribunals, &c. This joorner will form a complete whole with the. celebrated 
Ifiiller^s Travels through Silesia from 1733 to .1763. 

It is calculated that the expedition will occupy eight or ten years; and that 
after its termination, two or three more years will be required to arrange the 
documents and antiquities which may be collected by Mr. Strojev, wd to 
prepare a general catalogue of them for the press. 

The number of students in all the establishments depending, oa theUnivei^ 
'titj of Moscow, amount to 1S^443. 

The library of Count Theodore Totstcw is known to antiquarians and biblio- 
graphers by the important collection of Russian and Sclavonian books and 
MSiS. which it contains : the catalogue of the former has already been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Kalaidovitch and Strojev, under the title of CamUit Theo- 
dari dt Tolstoy Bihliotheca catalogui Uhrorvm antiquUate et rarUate ffiemom- 
bilium. It describes 117 French and Latin works, printed in the fifteenth 
century, nine of which have neither date nor place where printed. 

' The Committee for the Censorship of Foreign Books has informed the 
Department of Foreign Commerce, that in consequence of the books, news« 
papers, &c. smuggled from abroad, the Chief Board of Censorship has thought 
It requisite to order that all publications, imported under these circumstances, 
shall be confiscated; and such of them as, after being submitted to the 
Censorship of Foreign Works, shall be considered as not prohibited, shall 
be put up to public sale in Russia; and those which are deemed otherwise, to 
be sent out of the empire. In case, however, the Committee should find it 
necessary to retain any of the confiscated books, they are bound, according to 
the regulations, to pay for them. 



' There are nineteen printing»presses in Warsaw, and twenty periodicals. 
There were 101 works published in the Polish language in 1888, besides the 
periodical works, almanacks, &c. 



SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

The Royal Academy of History, at Madrid, lately held iu annual meeting, at 
which M. Ferdinand de Navarrete, the president, gave a general account of 
its labours during the year 1828. The ChronkU of King Ferdinand IV. 
which had been suspended for twenty years, is now ready for the press. 
Another commission has been appointed to superintend the publication of the 
General Hittory of the Indiety by Ganzalo-Femandez de Qviedo. This work 
will contain many en);ravings, representing the utensils of the Indians, plants, 
animals, and other objects of natural history. Materials have been collected 
for the seventh volume of the Memoirs of* the Academy, which will appear 
Shortly, containing dissertations on Numismatics, on. the Histories of Castile, 
Aragon, &c Although .the Academy is very desirous of pnbUshiog speedily the 
Law$ (El Fuero B»a\y<f Alphonto the Wm^ it has been obliged, to delay thii 
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w«Ht until' the M8S. cdiuained in othe^ librnriet have been rwasndkeif lind 
a manuscript found deeemug of entire confidenoe. The reiearobea hilharttv 
made have not been without success. The Mirror of the Laws (£1 Especulo) 
wilt acoottipani' the vol ume of the Fnero HeaL Of t»is work (here it only one 
original, or which the Aoademy ponesses a good copy. — ^The weekly meecings 
of the Academy were occupied in reading some interesting conununi6Bitioil&. 
M . MiBano read in succession the principal articles of his Geographical and 
Statistical Dictionary of Spain and Portngal, which his Majesty had com- 
manded him to submit to the Academy. The following works were arfso 
read, either in whole or in part: the life of the celebrated Affchitect J. de 
Herrera, by M. Bermudes; a translation of Milizia's excellent work on the 
Art of Seeing in the Fine Arts, accompanied with valuable remarks; a trans- 
lation, into Spanish verse, of the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and the Song of 
Deborah, and an historical eulogium on Arias Montanus, by M. Gonialez Car- 
vajal; several chapters of a work on the tribunal of CsMar-Augostaouro, bj 
M. d'Uaotefort, corresponding member; the Chronicle of Catalonia, by Or. 
Pujad^s, with the two last partt that were supposed to be lost, by Messrs. 
Torrbs, Amat and Boffiurull; and the History of the life of Christ, by M. 
Marina. M. de Navarrete frequently engaged the Academy's attention m an 
agseeable and instructive manner, by the reading of his Introduction to the 
Collection of the Spanish Voyages and Discoveries; his dissertation on the 
History of Navigation and of Mathematics in Spain, &c. The Academy has 
received and examined many coins; Celtiberian, Roman and Arabic medals; 
ancient inscriptions discovered at Tarragona, Otanez, the environs of Gijon, 
at Cordova, &c. M. A. Lofraz, of Cordova, has sent from Constaatioople, 
many Greek and Roman coins of the Lower Empire^ — The Academy nas 
passed its censure on several works, in accordance with the orders of the King; 
among them is a Treatise on the Aggrandisement, ihe Dece^, and the Mestor^ 
ation of the House of Boiir6oa.^-Xt has maintained an active, and frequently 
profitable correaponcience with its associated correspondents. Messrs. Raoul 
Hpchette, RjEnrnouard, M. A. Jullien, and De La Roquette, of Pari^ have pre- 
sented it with copies of their works. The Royal Society of Literature, of 
London, has sent it the first volume of its Memoirs; and M.de Santarem,the 
Portugueae Minister of Foreign Affairs, has sent it several Memoirs on Numis- 
matu». Diplomacy, &c. M. de Navarrete haa been re-elected president for 
18«9. 

A Military Dictuman/y in Spanish and French, by N. Conde D. Federico 
Morelli, Brigadier-General of Infantry, is announced to appear shortly in one 
large volnme, 4to. It will contain besides, an Alphabetical Manual of the 
Monies, Weights and Measures of all ages and countries, reduced to those of 
France and Spain; also a Vocabulary, French and Spanish. 

A collection of lithographic prints is now publishing at Madrid, represent- 
ing the best pictures of the Royal Gallery. Ten numbers have appeared. 



The CoUecion General de Comedias Escogidas, containing the best pieces of 
the Old Spanish Theatre, printed in a neat pocket form, is proceedmg with. 
Four more parts have recently arrived in this country. 



Manuel Garcia de Villanueva has published a work at Madrid, in twa 
volumes, 8vo. (1828,) on the rise, progresty and principal eras of the Spanish 
Theatre^ with notes aud illustrations. 
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orkio of Clnrch Po Mo ewofw haa apjiearad 
'» defaoce Aftba right of the clergy to their aoquisitioB. 

Setills.— Under the title of CoUeekn de Traiadtn Bmtfuy MH^tdkm 0$ 
CMvurioi, Uleratura, y Artes (CoHection of Short and Methodical Treatises 
on the ScienceVf Literature^ aod the Arts), the ^abticacioo of a series of short 
tracts^ io the form of dialogue, was commeoced last^ear, under the direc^oa 
of Don Jose Uerrera Davila and Don Antonio Alvear, assisted hy lartous 
distinguished literary and scientific characters. The Prospectus is written in 
a more liberal spirit than could have been expected from the meridian of 
Spain ; it confesses the great inferiority of the Spaniards in these branches qf 
literature to the English and French — urges the necessity of making effocta 
to raise the Spanish literature to the rank which it held in the sixteenth cen»> 
tury, of rousing the people from the lethargy into which an ephemeral odut 
lence has plunged tnem, and convincing them *' that the true riches of a 
country do not consist io mines and colonies, but in the application of its 
inhabitants to useful knowledge and in the progress of the various brancbei 
of industry." ' 

A collection of the Laws of Portugal is publishiag at lisbon, in six vol 
folio, of which two volumes appeared in 18S8. 



SWEDEN. 



Tab two first volumes of Mr, Gottelman^s Travels t» CdumHa have lately 
appeared at Stockholm, and are highly spoken of as replete with interesting 
matter, and as carrying the reader along hy the charms of a lively and 
amusing narrative through the various scenes and situations described by thtf 
author. 



We have been favoured by the kindness of an estimable friend with trans* 
latioDS of two prose compositions of Tegn^r, Bishop of Wexia, the autfior of 
the beautiful poem of FrUhufSaga^ reviewed in a former number. The first 
15 an Oration delivered before the University of Lund, on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Crown Prince with Princess Josephine, in June, 1893; and 
the second, an Address delivered at the Gymnasium of his diocese, after a 
public examination of the students, on the 17th of June, 1835. We rsgree 
exceedingly that our confined limits prevent us, not only from giving either of 
these pieces at length, but even extracts from them ; for the sentiments which- 
they breathe are suoh as to reflect the highest honour on the head and heart 
of the learned prelate. The style is a species of poetical prose, spark lios with 
appropriate imagery and illustrations. These compoutions are undoubtedly of 
a kind to add to the reputation the author has already acquired as a preat 
poet ; they exhibit qualities rarely combined with it, namely, those of a distin- 
guished orator, a sound philosopher, and an enlightened politician. 



Dr. Delden is engaged in editing an edition of the philosophical and poli- 
tical remains of the celebrated Biberg, one of the profoundest thinkers that 
Sweden has ever produced. 

Professor Landberg is employed in painting a series of portraits, in oil, of 
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the.gmtest toen of . Sweden who lived doring the 1m( and prewnt oentuAes. 
At the head of the list stand the. names of linneut, Thuneld, Bellmaim, 
Oxenstjernai G^llenberg, Leopold, Tegn^r, Franaen, &c. &c. &c. It is to be 
hoped that the series will be lithographed. 

The Academy of Sciences has purchased a magnificent mansion for its re- 
ception, in which the celebrated chemist Berzelios occupies apartments as the 
president. 



Baron de Klingspor has made a proposition to the states of Sweden to form 
a national museum of painting, and urges his request from the increased en- 
couragement afforded at the present day by the most distinguished countries to 
the study of the 6ne arts. His memoir is highly honourable to his patriotism 
and taste, and we trust will have the desired effect, 

A young Swedish artist, it is said, will visit Scotland this summer for the 
purpose of taking sketches of the places immortalised by the genius of Sir 
Walter Scott. 

The Report of the Tiibtdar Commitsion (Statistical Commission) on the 
Topulation of the Kingdom^ the Froportions between the Births and Deaths, 
Sfcjrom 1821 to 1825, has been lately published in a quarto pamphlet of 60 
pages. Sweden was one of the first of the European kingdoms to set the 
example of instituting these statistical inquiries, and the Tables before us 
present excellent models to other nations as to the various points which re- 
quire attention, in order to secure accuracy in' such researches. They include 
Tables of the Births of Males and Females, legitimate and illegitimate. 
There has been an average increase of 10,453 births each year over those of 
the preceding lustre (1816 to 1820); the illegitimate births are to the legitt* 
mate as 1 in ISj^; but, in Stockholm alone, they are as 1 to 2} — a much 
liigher proportion than even in Paris, and a strong proof of the dissolute state 
of morals in this northern capital. In the Tables of Births according to 
Months, the greatest number is found to be in September, and the least in 
June. The Tables of Mortality present an average diminution of 3410 per 
year from those of the preceding lustre; — ^the greatest number of deaths 
occurs in March, and the least in September. These also include the several 
f/BB .of the deceased, the number of violent deaths, &c. The Tables of Mar- 
nages present an annual average increase of SI 82 over those of the preceding 
lustre; they are distinguished into first, second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
unions (in which last, however, there was only one); in the death of married 
persons there is a diminution of nearly 1000 per annum of the number of 
the preceding lustre;' the number of children to each marriage is also given 
in great detail. Finally come the Tables of the Population. The g^eral 
tables give a total of l?,771,252~an increase 7^ P^r cent. These are fol* 
lowed by minute tables and details of. the various classes of society, from the 
highest to the lowest, the number of families, &c. &c. 



N SWITZERLAND. 

According to the last number of the Arthivei Suitses de Stati^iquej pMished 
at Bk\e by Professor Beroouilli, the number of journals published in Switser^ 
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land is a«"folI<ms:twen{y-two German, four French, and two Italian jour- 
nals. Most of them appear only once a week, some twice' a week, and some 




subject to a very rigorous censorship, especially with respect to foreign intel- 
ligence, o/i U U 
The number of printing-presses in Switzerland may amount to 130, but the 
half of them are unemployed. The canton of Underwald has none. The 
towns of Appenzell, ThufgtJ^ia, Uri and Glacis have only one press each. The 
canton of Geneva has the most, viz. eighteen; next to Geneva is Zurich, 
which has seventeen; B&le and Argovia sixteen; the canton de Vaud twelve; 
Berne, which ought to have at least as many as Geneva, has only nme, no 
more than St. Gulieni the population of which is not above half as numerous. 

There are no less than ten societies for natural history in Switzerland, as 
we learn from the speech of the president of the Society at Lausanne. 



ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

BoNii.^Th6 first part, or half-volume of the R&m6yan*a, by Augustus W. 
Schlegel has just appeared. The delay in its publication has been occasioned 
by the accumulation of materials for the illustration of the text, and by some 
unforeseen difficulties, of which a detailed account is given in the preface. The 
whole work will be published in four livraisons, of two volumes each ; but in 
order not to defer the publication, too lon^ it has been decided to iiublish the 
first volume separately. The second portion of the first livraison will be pub- 
lished in the course of the year. The subscription will continue open one Vear 
longer for £urope, and two for Asia. The conditions of subscdption, and the 
plan of the work, were announced in a prospectus published several years ago 
by Messrs. Treutiel and Co., copies of which may still be. had. The editor 
hopes that the illustrious patrons and learned amateurs of Oriental literature 
who have honoured him with their subscriptions, will overlook the delay of 
the earlier appearance of this memorable monument of Indian antiquity, and 
be trusts that his anxiety to discharge his editorial duties, by exhibiting the 
work in as perfect a state as possible, will plead his excuse. 

Pa%ts.— M. Jaubert, author of the Grammaire Turke, &c., who has occu- 
pied, for some time past, a prominent diplomatic situation in ihe Turkish capi- 
tal, is employed in preparing, as a supplement to the well-known work^of 
Meninskt, a Dictionary of the Eastern Turkish, containing 10,000 words; to 
which M. Klaproth has promised an addition of 5000 more. The work will 
also have the advantage of assistance from the rare vocabulary printed at 
Kasan, an excellent manuscript vocabulary of Father Arayot, and other docu- 
ments, chiefly collected during the author*s travels and studies. The work, it 
is expected, will be extremely welcome, particularly to the Russians, whose 
active genitfs turns all circumstances, whether' of literature or politics, to 
the consolidation of theif colossal power. * The editor will acquire more honour 
than profit from his labours, and will undoubtedly do much towards promoting 
the knowledge of a language with which so few have been hitherto acquainted,' 
bnt without the study of which the knowledge of the Western Turkish cannot 
be expected to yield much for the comparative researches of philologists. 
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Paris. — The fourth part of M. Scaaislas Jttlieo's Latin tranilatioQ of M«q- 
ciusy the Cbioeie philosopher, is now finished. 



Paris. — ^lo the press, Vekdi dad SadA, one of the books of ZoroaUer^ i 
graphed from a Zeadic manuscript in the Royal Ubrai^ at Paris, acoomp^ 
nied b j a table, pointing oqt the ajj^reement of the teKt with tbe tranaJatioii of 
Anqoetil du Perron, and a memoir on the Zendic language, considered in its 
relation to the Sanscrit and tbe ancient idioms of Europe, bjr Eugene Barnouf. 

Since 177 1| the epoch in which Anquetii du Perron published bis traiislsb' 
tion of the ZendAvesta, the study of the books of Zoroaster has made dp 
sensible progress. Tbe accuracy of tbe work of Anquetii has been adnaitted 
without examination, because the scarcity of original manuscripts rendered 
the verification of it very difficult, and the langui^ itself in which tbej are 
written has remained almost unknown. The publication of tbe text of tbe 
Zend Avesta conld alone attract anew the researches of learning and philoso- 
phy 'to tbe books of Zoroaster. It is with this view that the |>ublication which 
we announce has been undertaken. |t is composed of two distiuct parts; die 
first comprises the Zendic work, entitled by the Persians Vendidad Sadiy. in- 
cluding the Izeschnhy tbe Vispered, and the Vendidad, three of the theological 
and litui^ic books attributed to Zoroaster. As no printing-office in Europe 
possesses Zendic characters, recourse has been had to autography, a process^ 
the application of which has been the more sure and easy, as the original ma- 
nuscript is written with perfect clearness. This manuscript, No. I. of tbe 
Supplement to the Collection of Anquetii, and tbe most beautifVt wfalcfa tbe 
Royal Library possesses, contains 562 folio pages; more than half the Zendic 
Texts hitherto known. The translation of this work occupies, in the Zend 
Avesta of Anquetii, the second part of the first volume. Tne publication of 
so extensive a Text, by means of a process which leaves no chanee of error, 
will put an end, for the advantage of science, to the monopoly of Zendic 
books by some persons in Paris, Copenhagen, and London ; and ought doubt- 
less to hasten the moment when a more exact translation of the Zend Avesta, 
than that of Anquetii, may be given. This hope emboldens tbe editor to 
solicit for his undertaking the assistance of persons devoted to tbe study of 
Oriental literature, and of societies established for tbe encouragement of works 
of this kind. The Vendidad Sad^, comprising the heschnly tbe Vitpered, and 
the Vendidad, in Zendic, autographed from a manuscript in the Royal Library 
at Paris, and accompanied by a table pointing out the agreement of the text 
with tbe translation of Anquetii, will form one volume in folio of nearly 600 
pages. A hundred copies only of the work will be printed on paper folded 
double, in order that the lithography may not be crushed. It will be divided 
into ten fasciculi, each containing 66 })ages of text» and will appear every 
three months. The price of each fasciculus, for those who subscribe before 
the publication of the second fasciculus, will be twelve franesy but will after- 
wards be raised to fifteen francs. The first fasciculus will appear in tbe 
course of March, 1829. 

The second part of this publication consists of a Memoir am the Zendic Lea^ 
guage, considered in its relation to the Sanscrit and the Idioms of Europo^ 
containing a critical examination of the most important passages of the ^d 
Avesta. This memoir, of about 200 folio pages, may serve as an introduction 
to the Vendidad Sadi ; it will be printed in the sam^ form and on the psme. 
paper, and will appear before the completion of tbe autographed Text. The 
pnce of it will be fixed as sopn as it is possible to estimate the expeusei ipci^ 
dental upon the employment of Sanscrit characters. 
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PUBU$U£D ON THE CONTINKNT, 
Fum Jauummt to M^Mcm, 1829, iNCb9«i?0. 

THEOLOGY. 

1 Gregoire.Hlstoire des Seciet R^igieuies. Tooi. IV. lere partie. 8vo. P«m. 4t. 6d. 

2 Tisaot, Pftrall^e de ChiisriaDUBO et da RationaKtBe, mus le rapport dogma* 

ti^ua. 8vo. PaHt. 

3 Sainte Bible, en Latin et en Fran9ai8, toi^ d'on D^clioniiaife ^Ijfiaoiogique et 

areli6<dogique. Uvralaons I. i VUL 8to. Park, each lOs. ; to be ootnpletad Iq 
34 Uvraisons, with 72 Plates. 

^ de Vauaa, an Latin et an TVaofaia. 5fiie Edition, avae noUx, par 

Drach, Rabbin converti. Tom. IX. et XIX. f vols. 6vo. Porti. ISs. 

5 ltfontfo0ier, da rOrigtne, de la ITatOK, et dot Pvagfk da la Puisaance Eod^ias- 
. tiqnaen Ftence. 9ro, Park 8». 

6 Lingardr M ^a a gaa de Contmvianes Rfllgleaiea avee l^fir^oa de Daffmn, at 

qaakjtMt Miniatras Angtteans. 8vo. FoHi. 9a. 

7 BibliothdqQe Choisie des Feres de TEglise Grecqae et Latine, on Coon d'Bloqaence 

Sacr^. Par M. N. S. Gaillon. Tom. XXVL et dernier. 8fo. Paru. 9i. (The 
work oODplate in f6 Vblomet, llL) 

8 Trebeme (Ev^uede Strasboarg) Defense de la Diacastion Amicale, en reponse 

aaz Dlffiooltis dn Ronaninne de M. Stwnley Fabar. 8vo. Porii. 8i. 

9 CoUectio Selecta SS. Ecclesis Patrara, accurantibos Caillaud, Guillon, &c &c* 

Tam. Let II. 8fo. Ptmnt. 18i. fTo be oampleied iii aboot SO Volumes.) 

10 De ia Mennais, des Progr^ de la KeTolotion, et de la Goeim^ centre l'£iglise. 

8«o. Parif. 7s. 6d. 

1 1 Peignot, Rechercbes Historiqnas lar la . Persoone de J68D8 Cbfisti ear erlle de 

Marie, sor les deux G6u^logies da Sauvear, et sor sa Famille, &c. 8vo. Dycn 
ft P^ris. 6s. 

15 Huber, Manuel pour faciliter TEtude de TEcriture Sainte, traduU de PAUemand, 

ISmo. PoHf. fs.^(i. 

13 Rome et ses Papes, Hlstoire saccincte du Grvid Pootificat. 8vo. Pam, 9s. 

14 Bibliotbeca Sacra patrum £eclesla9 GrsBoorum. Pars XL PbUoais Judssi Opera 

omnia. Vol. V. limo. Leiptig. 4s. 6d. 
XS Tiscbinier, H. G. Pradigtan. dit Jitbre I8l7«^l8t8 anthaltend. 3 bde. gr. 8to« 
Laptig, 11. 4s. 

16 Amaon Pr. Cbr. Vob, Predagten. ir.bde. gr. 8«d. Drmdm 7a. dd. 

17 UaodbucbderCbristUcbanSittenlebre. 3r bde. lite abthlg. 

gr.8vo. Uiptig- 6s. 

18 Claoson, Dr. H. N. KirchenTerfassong, Lehre und Ritas dar Katbokteisnos and 

ProteataDtismqs. Irbde. gr.8vo. N»iUadt, 6».6fi. 

19 Geist aas Lothers Schriften. 2r bde. 1st Abthlg. gr. 8to. Damtbfiit. 58. 

SO Baaermais|«r» Dr. J. Phil. CompseDtarius in SapiantuuD Salonioais, ,gr. Sto. G<4^ 

tingi^ 4s. 
Si Bqaebii PBmpbili Hiitoilm Eodesiastio^. Vhn X. Ed. F. A. Heimdien. 3 vols. 

Leipag, 11. 17$. 6d. 
U Tpdiimcr* Dr. H. G. Voikaimgan iib«r die Christlicha GUobenslahre* gr. 8vo* 

Lapng. lis. 6d. 
S9 Tfitamenlam Novtim* Gnsoe^ p«rp^«a aimolAUoiw iUMstratum. £diL Koppiana. 

Vol. VII. 8vo. GoMiagc 6s. 
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LAW, JURISPRUDENCE, AND ADMINISTRATION. 



2T Baynoiiard, Histoire da Droit Municipal en France soaa la Domination 1 

et sous les Trois Dynasties, t toIs. 8vo. Parit. 18s. 
28 Ancest, Code des Conimissaires de Police; 8to. Paris. 10s. « 
99 Malpeyre, Precis de la Science du Droit Naturel, et da Droit des Gens. 

Paru. 58. 

30 Baron C. F. L. Dupin, Histoire de rAdmtnistratioJi locale, on, Revne Historic|ve 

des divers cbangemens sarrenus dans TOrganiaation adiuinistratiTe dea VOles ct 
des Communes, &c. 8vo. Paru^ 

31 Saint Bdme, Dictioimaire de la Penality dans toutes les parties do Monde. Toob. V. 

Livraisons 29, SO. 8vo. Paris, each 3b. 6d. 

35 Anuales du Barrean Fran9ais, ou, Choix des Plaidoyers, et M^moires les pins re- 

marquables. Tom. II. 2de Partie. 8to. Paris. 9s. 

33 Jordan, D. S. Versuche iiber allgemeines Staatrechts. gr. 8vo. Marfnurg* lis. 6d. 

34 Corpus Juris Acaderoicum Systeroatice redactum. ZusammengesteUt von J. A. L. 

ra«tenthal. 3r bd. gr. 8v6. BsrUn, lOt. 

36 Rosshirt, Dr. C. Ft. Entwickelung der Grundsatie des Strafirechts. gr. 8to. Hei^ 

delberg, ISs. 

36 Kirchenrecfatliche Untersnchnngen, ein nothwendiger Nacbtrag su dem Kizcben- 

recbt Yon Herm Prof. Krag. gr. 8to. Grisj^swaU.' 6s. 

37 Helfert, Dr. J. Versnch einer Darstellong des Jurisdictions Norm fur die I>ecit9- 

cben und Italien provinaen d'Oesterreichiscben Kaiserstaates. gr. 8vo. Wiau 7s. 

38 Rheinisclies Museum fur Jurisprudens. 3r Jabigang. gr. 8vo. Bonn, ll. 

39 Kritiscbe Beleucbtung des Entwnrft eines Strafgesetabaches fiir Hannover. 2 tlile* 

Hannover, ll. 

40 Grafe H. Sohulrecht. 8vo. Qjitedlinburg, 7s. . 

41 Handbuch der Forst-und Jagdgesetsgebung des Hersogthums Naasaa von C. P. 

LauTop. gr. 8to. Hadamar, IZs. 

42 Zeller, Ph. . Systematisdies Lehrbucfa der Polizeiwissenscbalt. 2r thl. gr. 8to. 

(MUMbwg. 78. 6d. 

43 Barth-Bartheohetm, J. L. C. Graf von. System der Oesterreichiscben administrattreo 

Polisei. gr. 8vo. Wim, 11. 

44 Pobls M., Darstellung des gemeinen Deutschen und des Hamburg^schen Handels- 

rechts fur Juristen. 2r bd. gr. 8vo. ll. lis. 6d. 

MORALS, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND EDUCATION. 

48 Couan (Victor) Conrs de Le90us sur I'Histoire de la Philosophie. (2d Coors) 

Dvraisonlll.i XX. 8vo. 15s. 

49 MArrait, Ezamen Cririque du Cours de Philosophie de M. Cousin. Livraiaon I. 

a XX. 8vo. Portt. 15s. 

50 Dros, Economic Politique, ou Principes de la Science des Richesses. 8vo. Ports.* 

9s. 

51 Corote Frederic Skarbek, Th^rie des Richesses Sociales, suivie d'une Bibliographie 

de TEoonomie Politique, t vols. 8vo. Paris. 18s. 
59 Brisson, Histoire Financiere de la France depuis Porigine de la Monarchic jusqu'a 
Tannic 18«8. « vols. 8vo.' Paris. • 

53 Mackintosh (Sir James) Melanges Philosophiques, trad, de TAnglois, par Simon. 

8vo. Ports. 10s. 

54 Dubarle, Histoire de rUniversit6, depuis son origine jusqu'a nos jours. S vob. 8vo. 

Pflrti. iSs. 

55 Mme Sophie P , des Richesses du Pauvxie, etdesMiseres du Riche. ISmo.' 

Parti. 4s. 

56 Loudon, des Etabliasemens pour TEducation 'publiqne, en Baviere, dans le Wur-' 

temburg, et dans le pays de Bade, &c. 8vo. Paris, 

57 Lemons de Philosophie de M. Laromiguiere, jug6es par V. Cousin et M. Maine - 

deBiran. 8vo. Porif. .... 
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58 JMbiiCt Gocny; Stafiitiqiie oompw^e deF£tat de 1' lutroctioD, «t da tiombre des 

Crimes daDs les divers arrondissemeiis des Academies, et des CoursRoyales de 
Ffanoe. FtmiU in pUmo, Ss. 

59 BaigDOuz, HUtoire Fhilosophiaue de U Reformation de PEtat Soda] en France, - 

dans sea rapports avec l'in6gBiit^ des conditions, la propri6t6, les lois, les moBars, 
et Tesprit g^n^ral de la Nation. 8?o. Parii,- 9s. • • 

€0 Bagutd, SoUo stato fisioo, intellectaaJe e morale dei Sordi-mnti, oon alcnni oenni 
snlla cnra e goartffione detla sordSta, &c. 8vo. MUano. 10s. • 

61 Kliiber, J. L. dasMimzwesen.inTeatachland. gr. 8vo. Stuitgardt, 98. 

62 M<oe,Dr.Fr. J. HistoriaStatistice adarobmta. 4to. BnumL Its. 6d. 

63 Krause, Vorlesangen.aber das System der Fhilosophie. gr. Bto. Gdthigm. 17s. 

64 TeniMraftn, Dr. W. G.. Gescliichte der Philosopfaie. Ir bd. fte Auflage. gr. 8vo. 

Lupag. Ihs. 
6& Tittaianii, Dr. C. A. Die Horooopathie in SUatspoIicejrechtliclier Htnsicht gr. 
8vo. Afeusm. 8s. 6d. ... 

66 Baer, Dr. K. £r. Von, iiber Entwickelongsgescbiclite der Thiere. Ir theil. roit 3 

color. Kupfertaieln. or. 4to. Ktmig^btrg. ll. 

67 Scliobartb, Dr. K. C, uber Pbilosophie uberhanpt.gr. 8vo. BtrUnu -6s. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 

71 Leroy, Analyse appUqofe & la G6om6trie des Dimensions, &c. 8vo. Pmru, 

72 Chevalier, TArt de preparer les chlorores desiufectans, les chlonires de chaux, de 

potasqe, etde sonde, &c.' 8vo. Parti. 8s. 
75 Ouunboni, EJ^mens d'Algetne, d'Arithmetique et de G6ometrie, trad, de Tltalien 
par RoQZ. 9 Tob. 8vo. Paris. 

74 Her<cbel, W. Entdtekuugen in der Astronomic nnd den ihr verwandten Wissen- 

achaften. ir bd. gr. 8vo. Suvitgardu 7s. 6d. 

75 Tellkampf, Dr. Ad. Vorscbule der Mathematik. gr. 8vo. BerUn. 8s. 

NATUBAL SCIENCES. 

78 Dictionnaire des Sciences . Natorelles. Tom. liV. LVIL LVIII. 8iro. Portf. 
eacb 6s. 

Planches : cabiers LIV. LVIL LVUL 

eacbds. 

oaHar. eacb 15s. 



79 Desfontaines, Catalogos Plantamm Horti Regii Parisiensis. Ed. 3tia.8vo..Pari<.8s. 

80 DflSGonrtils, Flore pittoresque etm^dicale des Antilles. Livraisons CXIV— CXXV; 

8vo. FecriM, each fo. 

81 Elie de Beaumont, Observations G^logiqoes sor les diff^rentes formations qui, 

dans le systdme des Vosges, s^parent la formation hoaillere de ceile de lias. 
8vo. fig. taTi$» 
89 Brongniart, Prodrome d'uneHistoi re des V6g6taux Fossiles. 8vo. Pam, 5s. 

83 Werner, Atlas des Oiseaux d'Earope. Livraison XL 8vo. Paris, fig. color. 6s. 6d. 

fig. noir. 39. 6d. 

84 Doponchel, Histoire Naturelle des Lepidopteres de France. Tom. VH. 3de Partie. 

Livraisons I. IT. IIL 8vo. ' Paris, each 3s. 

85 Cuvier, Regno Animal, Sde Edition, augment^e. Tom. I. 11. IV. V. 8vo. 

PoTU. II. 88. (The third Vol. is delayed for a few months.) 

86 Rougier, Baron de la Bergerte, Introduction & THistoire de TAgricnlture ancienne 

et iDoderne en Europe. 8vo. Parit. 8s. 
87 Histoire' de 1* Agriculture des Gaulois. Sro. Paru, 8s. 

88 Duhamel, Trait^ des Arbres Fruitiers. Nouvelle Edition, augment^e par Poiteau et 

Torpin. Livraison XLVIII. fig. color, folio, each ll. lOs. 

89 Vieillot, Desmaiest, &c. Faune Francaise, on Histoire Naturelle, &c. des Animauz 
aui se trouvent en France. Texte, Umison XIX. Planches Lit. XIX. XX. 8vo. 
jig. color. Ptmi. each iOs. noir. each 4s. 
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346 Lisio/New Works 

9P LesMMi, Bittern N«l«i«ll« dss OiKMn-Moiiflhea. IhnSBoa L ct O. gr. 8vo. % 

color. Porif . each 6a. 
91 Rooz, CruBtBc6es de ]a M^itemiD^e et de son littenL lAwaSmm I. gr. 4to» 5 fig. 

color; Jforsti/201 et Pant* each 8s. 
9S ^ Iconogfapbie Conchy liolomve. liv. I. gr. in 4to. 8 fig. color, each 10a. fid. 

93 Redout^, Cboiz des plus belles Flenrs prises dans diiicn&tes fiuuUev dn idgoe t^ 

g6tal. livraiaon XI. XIL 4to. Parit. each 12s. 

94 Duperrej, Voyage antour du monde, 182S & 18i& fme diviakn: Boteniqnc. 

LivraisoalV. Cryptogamie. 4t)0. Porii. 18s. 

95 Lesson, Gonpl^oBent des (EaYies de Bnffon, on Histoire Natarelle das aorauoi 

rares« decooverts par les Naturalistes et les Vojtagencs, depuis la mort de Bofiao. 
Tom. II. Races humaines. 8vo. Parts. Ss. fid. Pianchest Sa. fid. ideot 
color. 5s. 

96 Voyage de Humboldt et Bonpland, 6me Par^ : Botaniqne* Revision des Gf«- 

niin£es» par S. Kunth. Liyraisoh I. et II. Folio. (To be completed in tO 
linaisoDs.) Fig. color. PoHf. Each 21. 8s. Grand colombier* each SI. 

97 F. Cuvier, Histoire Naturelle des Mammiferes, avec des figores origpnales colo- 

ri^. livmison LIX* folio. Parit. las. 

98 Doperrey, Voyage autour du Monde en 18S2 — 1826. Premiere dirisioD : Zoolo- 

gie. Livraison IX. 4to. fig. color. 12s. 

99 Guerin, Iconographia dn Regne Animal de M. le Baren Cuvier. liirniaott I. 

8vo. 6s. fig. color. 15s. figures doubles noires et color. 208. in 4to. fig. noir. lOs. 
color. 20s. figures doubles, tSs. (To be completed in 25 Iivraisons» each con- 
taining 10 Ilates.) 

100 Ajassoo de Grandsaigne» Resum6 dlchtfayologie, 2 vols. S2mo. fig. Paris. 7s. 

101 Bischoff; Dr. Q. W. die Kryptognmiscfaen Gewiichse, 2le lief. gr. 4to. Nm- 

berg. 12s. 

102 Dlerbach, Dr. J. H. Bei^ige au Deotscblands Flora. 2r thl. 8vo. Htidtlbtrg. 4s. 

103 Encyclopiidie der Specielien Katnrgeschicbte von Dr. C. F. Manmnnn, &c. 

3rbd. Bvo. Bsf^m. 10s. 

104 nngerhuth. Dr. C. A. Tentamen Florulss licbenum Eiffliacae. gr. 8ro. A^ara- 

berg, 2s. fid. 

105 Unk, Dr. H. F. ond F. Ouo, Icones Flantaram tnriorura Horti Regit Botanid 

Berolinensis. Ir bd. 3r hft. 4to. Berlin. 78. fid. 

106 Walchner, Dr. F. A. Handbuch der gesuraamten Mineralogie. Iste abdilg. 

gr. 8vo. Carltruhe, ll. 5s. 

107 8prengel, Ad. Tentamen Snpplementt ad Systematis Vegetabiliom Uimsani Edit 

XVI. 8to. Gdtttfigm. Is. 6d. 

108 Megen, J. W. Systematische Beschrelbnng der Enropaischen Schmetterlinge. 

Ir. bd. 4r bft. gr. 4to. Aachen, 68. 

109 Blome, Flora Javse, nee non Insularum adjacentinm, ctitntofiu/is lapidi ffrifu m- 

ostf. Fascic. I. II. III. IV. folio, 148. each plain, I8s. each coloured. 

MEDICAL SCIENCES. 

113 Brichetean, Chevallier, et Cottereau» TArt de doserles M^dicamena, tant ancieas 

quenouveaoz. 18mo. Paarit, 

114 Adelon^' Pbysiologie de lHomme. Seconde Edition, r^vue^ corrig^, et ang- 

ment6e. 4 volt. 8to. Porif. ll. 8s. 

115 Cloqoet, Anatomie de I'Homme. Livraisons XUI. XLIII. fuUo. Pans, each 9s. 
116 Manuel d' Anatomie descriptive du Corps Uumain. Livraison XXXIU— 

XXXV. 4to. Parti. 4s. color. 7s. 

117 Laffondj Recberches Pratiques sur les principales diffbrmit^s du corps bamsiis 

et sur les rooyens de s'y r6m6dier. 2de partie. 4to. Parit. 

118 Jobert, Trait6 tb^rioue et pratique des Maladies Chururgicales dn Canal Intes- 

tinal. 2 vols. 8vo. Parif. 128. 

119 Cbevallier, Bicliard et GuiUemin, Dictionnaire des Drogues simples et compost 

Tom. IV. 8vo. Parts. 8s. fid. 
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ICO Lobstdn, Traits d'Aoatomie Pathologiqae. Tom. I. 8vo. Poits. 7s. 6d. 

— _^^ Planches color. LiTraiaon I, folio, «b. Ifs. 

ISl Bieckel» Trait6 g^n^ral d'Anktomie compnr^e, trad. dei'Alleniand, et aagroeiit6e 

des notes par Riester et Sanson. Tom. III. lere partie. ' 8vo. Pari$^ ?§. 
12S Recueil de M6moires de M6decine, de Chirorgie, et de Pharmacie MilitaiA, &c. 

Tom. XXVI. 8vo. Parw. 7s. 
123 Duringe, Monographic de la Goutte, 8vo. Paris. 10s. 
184 BroossaiSyConimentBires des Pr^pK>sitions de Pathologie, consign^s dans I'Ezamen 

dca Doctrines Medicales. 2 vols. Paru. 13s. 

125 Ddestre, Iconograpbie Pathologiqae, ou Collection de Faits rares et interessans, 

&c. avec plaices lithograpbi^es. LiTraison I. folio. Ports, aach plain, 4a. 6d* 
color. 68. 6d. 

126 Edwards, W. F. des Caracteres Physiologiques des Races humames, consider^ 

dans leors rapports' avec I'Hlstoire. 8vo. Parts. 3s. 

127 Fricderich, J. B» Colkctio Operam Medicorum antiqaiomm S vols. 8vo. Nord' 

Ungm. 8s. 

128 S^stematiscbes Repertorinm der gessaramten niedicinischen Literatur Pentsclb 

lands. 1828. 12 hfte. Marburg, ll. 15s. 

129 Arnold, Dr. Fr. Ueber den Ohrknoteii. 4to. UtideSbwrg, 5s. 

130 Winkler, Dr. J. M. Ailgemeine Thempie. 2 thle. gr.Svo. PTien. IL 

151 Brandt, Dr. Darstellong der Thiere die in der Arzneiinittellebre in Betracht kon* 
men. 4r hft 4to. Bertin. 7s. 

132 BiacboiT, Dr. J. B. Darstellung der Heilmethode in Joseph^s Academic, gr. Svo. 

WUn. 12s. 6d. 

133 Saissj, Dr. J. A. die Krankheiten des innem Ohres. gr. 8vo. Ibnntau, 5s. 

134 Bwtels,Dr. £.D. A. PathogenetischePhjsiologie. gr. 8to. Marburg, lis. 6d. 

135 Hartlaub, Dr. C. G. Chr. Tabellen fur die practische Medicin. roy. Format. 

Le^m, ll. 

136 Troya, Dr. M. neue Beobachtungen und Versuche uber die Knocbcn, aus dem 

Ifaliiiaisyhen. mit 5 Kupfertafln. gr. 4to. Erlangen, 15s. 



MISCELLANEOUS ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

139 Cordier, Essais sar la Construction des Routes et des Canaux; et la legislation des 

TraTanx Publics. Tom. II. 8vo. Parit. 

140 Almanach des Gourmands, par Pcrigord cadet, 3me ann6e. 32mo. Porir. 5s. 

141 Britson, Essai sur le systdme g6n6ral de nayigatton int^rieore de la Fraaee. 4lo« 

Pom, 

142 M^rooires de I'Acad^mie Royale des Sciences, de Tlnstitut de Franee. Tom* 

VIII. 4to. Prtrts. II. 5s. 

143 Encyclop^die Modeme, oo Dictionnaire abr6g6 des Sciences, des Lettres, et des 

Arts, Tom. XV. 8vo. Porti. 95. 

144 Braid, El^mens pratiques d'ExpIoitation, contenant tout ce qui est rdatif A Cart 

d'explorer la surface do Tenain, &c. 8yo. Parts. 12s. 

145 Encydop^die portative, Ltnaisons XXXI. XXXII. et XXXII. bis avec planches. 

32mo. Ports, each Ss. 6d. 

146 ArchiYes des D6couvertes et des Inventions Nouvelles faites dans les Sciences, 

les Arts, et les Manufactures, ficc. pendant Tann^e 1828. (20th Volume.) 8vo. 
Peril. 7s. 

147 Militarische Mittheilongen, herausgegeben von J. von Xyhmder und L. Krets- 

aobmer. Ir bd. Mmchen» 10s. 

148 Lagerbielm, Versuche iiber das Stabeben, aus dem Schwedischeu von Dr. J. W. 

Pfaff. 440. Kunibtrg, ll. 

149 Gliinder G. W. Einrichtung und Gebrauch des kleinern Gewehrs iu gaxuen Urn- 

fange. gr. 8vo. Hoiituwsr. 14ai 
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FINE ARTS. 

152 Quatremere de Qaincj, Monumens et Ouvrases d'Art Antique, rutita^s d'apni 

les descriptions des 6criTains Grecs et Latins, et accompagn^ de desGripUaos 
arcbBologiques. f vol. 4to. Parit, 31. 3s. 

153 Hittorff et Zantb, Acchitectore Modeme de la Sicile. Livraisons 16. fo&s. 

ParU. each 6s. 6d. 

154 Dumersan, Description des Medailles antiques da cabinet de fen Bi. AHie 

d'Haateroche. ^to. Jig, Parig: 12s. 

155 Geringer, Llnde Fran^ise. UvnhMn XIII. Folio. Paris, ll. 

156 Iconographie Instructive, Portraits avec Notices par M. Jarry de Mancy* Icre 

serie; IiYraisons I. a VI. 2de serie, Itvraisons I. & VI. gr. in 8vo. Pan, 
each 3s. 

157 Boisser6e, Vue, Plan, coupes et details de la Cathedraie de Cologne. liTraimi 

III. In folio grande monde. Stuttgardt, 71. Avant la lettre, lil. 

158 Bonnard, Costumes des XIII. XIV. et XVme. Sidcles, avec texte historiquc 

Livraisons III a X. color. 4to. Parit. each lOs. 

159 Galerie Lithographic des Tableaux de S. A. R. Mgr. )e Due d*Orleans, pabliee 

par Vaiout et Quenot. Livraison XLVIL XLVIII. Folio. Paris, each ll. 

160 Mns^e de Peinture et de Sculpture, par Duchesme et Reveil. LiTrson XXX VH 

a XLV. 12mo. Porif. each Is. 6d. 

161 LaboYde, Monumens de la France, class^ chronologiquement, et considir^ sow 

le rapport de faits historiques, et de T^tude des arts. livrauon XXIX. fol. 
Paris. 11.48. 

162 Chaptij et Joliment, Cathedrales Francaises, dessln^ d'aprds nature, etlithogn* 

phizes, avec texte historique, &c. Livraison XVI. 4to. Paris, each 8s. 

163 Galerie da Luxembourg, des Mus^, Palais, et Cb&teaux Rojaux de Fzanoe. 
' ' Livraison I. a VI. Folio. Paris, each ll. 5s. ' 

164 Collection des Vases Grecques du Comte de Lamberg, expliqu6e et pnb!i6e pir 

le Comte A. de Laborde. Livraison XVIII. et deniiere. Folio. Parii. 2L 

165 Chabert, Galerie des Peintres, Collection de Portraits des Peintres. livruaoa 

XXX. Folio. Porii. 11. 

166 Villeneuve Bargemont, Monumens des Grands Maftres de TOrdre de St. Jean de 

Jerusalem, accompagnC de notes blstoiiques. Livraison I. et II. gr. in Svo. 
Parti. 11.78. 

167 Raoul-Rochette et Bouchet, PoropeV, Clioix d'^ifices in^it^ Livraison II. j%. 

eobr. Folio. Paris. 21. 

168 Isographie des Hommes c£16bres. Livraison XXI. in 4to. Paris* each 6i. 6d. 

169 ChampoUion le jeone. Pantheon Egyptien. Livraison XIII. 4to. J^. coler, 
, Paris. 139. 

170 Kohler, Fr. H. Thesaurus Antiquitatum. Iste Ueferung. gr. 4to. Le^ptig. tSs. 
i7% Heig^i K. M. Lehrbuch der hbheren Baukunst fiir Deutsche. Ir bd. mit S3 

Kupfertafeln. gr.4to. Lapxig. ll. 5s. 
172 Sestini, Descrixione di molle Medaglie antiche Greche esistenti in piu Mosei, &c 
am 14 tavoU. Descrizione delle Medaglie antiche Greche del Museo Heder- 
▼ariano, &c. con S8 tavole. Descrixione (\e molte Medaglie antiche Greche, && 
eon 41 tavole. 4to. Ftrense. 



HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 

175 Goiaot, Conn d'Histoire Modeme (2d oours). LiYraison III. a XVI. Svo. 

Paris. 

176 Collection des principaux discours prononc6s- d la tribnne de la Chambie des 

Pairs, et de la Chambre des D6put6s, recueillis par ordre de diacusaion, senioD 
de 1828. 3 vol. l8mo. Paris, each '5s. 

177 Fortia d'Urban et Mielle, Histoire G6n6rale de Portugal. Tom. 11. III. IV. V. 

VL 8va Paris, each 12s. 
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1 78 La Raaile et les Polonab en 18S9, Tableaa.hbtoriqoe et stotistiqae» &c 1 feaiUe, 

in piano. Parit, Sal . , 

m79 Cuiacjr* Th^tre de la Gaeire .Aotrichien et, Rasse dans la Torquie d*£arope, 

trad, de I'AIleouuid. 8vo. Paris, 3s. . 
mSO Flandin*^ Refutations, sar Je Ministdre de M. le Comte de Villele^ &c. 8to. 

Paris. 8s. 
181 Almanadi da Commerce du Paris, des departeinens de la France et des prind- 

paies TiUes da rojaame, poor' 1829. gr. in 8fo. Pom* 16s. 
18S Lardier, Histoire Biograpbiqae de la Chambre des Pain depais la Restaaration. 

8?o. Porti. 12s. " 

183 Masas, Viea des grands Capitain^ Fran^ais du Bfojen Age. Torn. YII. 8to. 

Paris. 8^ 

184 Pictionnaire G^grapbique Universel, &c. Tom. V. 2de partie. 8to. Ports. 

98. 66. 

185 M^moires de Vidocq. Tom. III. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 

186 Ann6e, Refutation du Doc de Rovigo. iSmp. Bruselles. Is. 6d. 

187 Collection des M^rooires relatifs a I'Histoire de France, &c. Seconde serie,Tom« 
" LXXIIL— LXXVI. 4 vol. 8vo. Paris. 11.12s. 

188 .Pacbo, Relation d'ou Voyage dans la Marmarique, la Cjrenaique, &c. Plancbea. 

livraisons VIII. et Ia. Folio. Parti, each 12s. 

189 Biograpbie Universelle et Portative des Contemporains. Seconde partie, Livrsns. 

XXIV. et XXV. 8to. Paris. ' each Ss. 6d. 

190 Alex. Lametb, Histoire de TAssembl^e Constituante. Tom. IL.8vo. Paris. 9s. 
191. Dnpr^ de Saint-Maure, L'Hermite en Russie, ou Observations sur les Moenn et 

les Usages Rosses ao commencement du XIXe siecle. 3 vol. 12mo. Paris. 15s. 

192 Lamotbe-Langon, Histoire de Tlnqnisitiun en France, dc^pois son ^taUissement 

au Xlllme siecle, jusqu'en 1772, ^poque definitive de sa suppression. S vol. 
8vo. Paris* 

193 Mortonval, Histoire de la Guerre de Russie en 1812. 18rop. Paris* 68. 

194 Commentari di Nappleone. 8 vol. I8910. Por^t. 

195 M^rooires da V^itien J. Casanova de Seingalt, extraits de ses nianuscrits origi- 

naux, pub. en AUemagne, et trad, pi^ Au^BTt du Vitrj. Tom. X.. XI. 12aio. 
Parts. 9s. 

196 M6moires du Marshal Sachet, Due d'Albufera, sur ses campagnes en Espagne, 

depuis 1808 jusqu'en 1814, Merits par Ini m£me. 2 vols. 8vo. avec atlas, gr. in 
Folio. Ports, ll. 10s. 

197 Wakkenaer, Histoire g^^^rale des Voyages. Tom. XV. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

196 Chalmel, Histoire deTouraine, depnis la Conqodte des Oaules par ies Romains 

jusqu'A i'annfe, 1790. Tom. II. 8vo. Tours. 9s. 
199 Feller, Dictionnaire Historique, 7nie Edition. Tom. III. — X. XVIL 8vo. 

Paris, each 8s. 
SOO Delarbche-Amaud, Nouveau Memoire a cqnsulter du jeone J^suite sur T^tat 

actnel des J^suiles en France, &c. 8vo. Paris. 
tot La Turqnie et les Grecs en 1829-; tableaa historique et statistique. 1 feuille, in 

piano. Ports. 8s. 
f02 Delort, Histoire de la detention des Philosopbes et des Gens de Lettres i la 

Bastille et & Vincennes. 3 vols. 8vo. Paris. 27$. 
MS Alex. Sootso, Histoire de la R6voloUon Grecque. 8vo. Ports. 98. 
!M)4 Histoire Blilitaire des Fran9ais par Campagnes ; Gueire de Russie. 2 vol. 18mo. 

Ports. 
t05 M^moires d'un For9at, ou Vidocq devoil6. Tom. II. 8vo. Paris, 10s. 
S06 RoUe, Rdigions de la Grece, ou recbeicbes sur Torigine, les attributs, et la calte 

des principales divinity Helleniques. Tom. I. 8vo. CMtiUon* 
ffff DouviUe, Biograpliie de la Chambre des Deputes de la noavelle Chambre sept^n- 

nale, &c. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 

208 Segnir (G4n6ral Cbmte de), Histoire de Rossie et de Pierre le Grand. 8vo. 

Ports. 8s. 

209 Le Livre Noir de Messieurs Delavaa et Franchet, &c. 4 vol. 8vo. Paris. S4s. 
i^lO M^moires de Madame la Comtesse' du Bani, ^ites par elle-m^me. Vol. 1 et 2. 

8vo. Ports. II. . 
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168 ti^of New Wi>rk$ 

til Dd Pmdt, SlitlitkiM def.Iibert6* de fflurope ttk 18f9. 8vd. IVii: tu 

S12 PeigDot, Clioix de Teatamens ancieDs et niodemesi* femrqiiablefl pmt tear us* 

poitaooe, Jevr dngnhwit^, on le«r bitarterie, avee des d^Oiiif hntoriquet et da 

DOties. *t Yol. 8vo. Porit. 18s, 
SlS Annaaira de TEtat MUitalre de France po«r 1829. Itma PaHr. da. dd. 
214 AJmanacb Roval pour Tan I8f 9. 8vo. Pmtu, 15t. 
ttlA M^OMiintt de M. de Boorricnae* mlnbtre d'etat, lor Napolfon, ht D h e Ouii e , fe 

Consolat, I'lBrnpite, et la Restauiation. Vol. 1 et f . 8vo. Paris, ll. 
U6 Dlaeono, Paolo. Storia dei fatti del Lon|^bardi, trad, ed illttBT. da Vifianl. t rtL 

l^mo. Udine, 88. 
nf Geschiehte der EarttmUscheD Staaten, faeratngegebett v«i A. H. Heenen and 

F. A. Ukert Iste LieferuDg, 3 bde.— 1 bd. enthiilt Geschiehte der Teatacben 

von Dr. J. C. Pflster. fr bd.-^und f r und 3r bde entbaHen. Gescbichte der 

Italianiscben Staaten von Dr. H. Leo. Ir und 2r thi. gr. 8to. Homturr. IL iw. 
218 Gescbichte der Stadt Osnatwiiek, aus Urkunden, h e r a o yge b e n too J. Frlederid 

3 tbie. gr. 8fo. OtiuMU^ II. Ts. 
•19 Seidel, Dr. C. Miaoellaiieen car ^terlandtsehen Kunstgeschichte otnrer Zaik, Ir 

bd. gr. 8vo. Berlin. 78. 6S, 
090 Biaahoff, Fr. H. Tb. Vergleicbendet Worterbadi der alten, mtttlem ond neaea 



Geographic, gr. 8to. Chkha, 168. 
•cohi, Antichki R 



9f 1 Sacohi, Antichki Romanriche d'ltafia, dod della condiaione econoniche, BH>nle 

e politica degli Italian! nei basai tempi. 8ro. MUtmo, 5s. 
229 J«8ti, Dr. K. W. die Vorseit; mit Abbildongen, 8to. MaHmrg. 8s. 
ftS Pfokopius Ton Ciisaiea, Geschiehte seiner Zeit. 2r bd. tibersetat ron Dr. P. ft, 

Kanogiesser. er. 8vo. Greffkoald. 7s. 
99* Vaotarini, Dr. C« Cbnmik d«r 19ten Jahrbunderts. NenelDlge Ir bd. 1990. 

• gr. 8vo. I^fp9ig» 178. 
225 Feldners» W. C. Uolth. von, Reisen durcb mehrere Provinsen Brasiliens. 2 thie. 

8vo. liorfitts. lOs. 

229 Vollgimff, Dr. K. die S^steine d^r praetiscben Politik im Abendlknde. Ir. bit 3r 

bd. gr. 8vo. Oiemn, 11. 128. 
fl9r Josa» J. Ml Geachichteder IsraeiiCen. 9r vnd letater tbeiL gr. 8vo. Berfm, 9s. 
228 Martens, C. von, Allgemeine Geschiehte der Tiirken-Kriege. Ir bd. 8to. Stmit- 

gai^. 4s. M. 
929 Popikofer, G. A. Geschiehte des Thmgaos. Iste IKIfte. gr. 8«o. Zurieh. lis. 6d. 

230 Voigt, J. Geschiehte Preossens. 3rbd.gr. 8to. Ktmig^btrg. 15s. 

231 Hennfaigs, Dentscher £hren*Tenipel. lOr bd. Goika. 178. 6d. 

292 Seban&ati J. Fr. Eiflia illttstrata. 2ten Bdes. Iste Abtblg. gr. 8to. Aadien. 7u 

233 Deutschland, oder Briefe eiiier in DeatseUand reisenden Deatsehen. 4c ond 

totater Band. gr. 8vo. Stuttgmdt, 198. 

234 Schnellcr, Dr. J. Fr. Oesterreichs Einfluss auf Deutschland vnd Eurepa. 2 thie. 

gr. 8to. Atilfganlr. II. ds. 6d. 



POETRY, DRAMA, &c. 

237 Victor Hugo, Les Orientales. 8vo. Part«. 128. 

238 Repertoire du Th^tre de Madame. lirndsons LIX. jt LXX. grand in 3tino. 
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Art. I.-r-l. Memoires du Comte de Modene sur la Revolution 

de Naples de 1647* Troisi^me ^ditioD. Publi6e par J. B. 

Mieille. Paris> 1827. 2 torn. 8vo. 
2. Le Due de Guise d Naples, ou Memoires sur les Revolutions 

de ce Royaume en 1647 et 1648. Deuxieme Edition. Paris, 

1828. Bvo. 

These two works supply us with much curkms information con* 
ceming a period of singular and agitating interest, when a poor 
young fisherman succeeded in reducing all Naples under his com* 
mand, and when, after the fall of this adventurer, as sudden and 
extraordinary as his rise, a hero, after the most astonishing per- 
sonal efforts, failed in establishing a new government in the room 
of that which so mean an agent had been able to overthrow. The 
story affords a melancholy proof how much revolutionaiy move- 
ments are. in the power of the lowest and most ignorant of the 
people, and how insufficient are coui*age and talent of the highest 
order in extmguishing a conflagration which has been kindled by 
the most trifling accident. 

The works which serve for our text throw considerable light on 
each other, and present, with some farther assistance, an interest- 
ing view of the stormy epoch at which our readers may remem- 
ber that the attention of England was withdrawn from events 
passing in foreign countries, by the convulsions experienced at 
home during the great civil war. 

The Memoirs of the Comte de Modene are the production of 
a man of rank, attached to the Duke of Guise's person as a gen- 
tleman of his chamber; for in the seventeenth century the old 
feudal custom was yet maintained, according to which, persons of 
undoubted nobility entered into the families of princes, as they 
now do into those of sovereigns, without being looked on as dero- 
gating from their condition by the sacrifice of their independence. 
The Count appears to have been a sincere friend to the Duke, 
but incurred his displeasure from causes which we shall notice in 
due place; and though he admits his patron's high qualities, he is^ 
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in self-justification, severe in reprehending his errors of conduct 
and faults of temper, so that the woric may be considered as a 
criticism on his romantic enterprize. 

The other volume of Memoirs^ published in 1828, is a very 
lively and spirited naritttive of the adventures of MasanieMa mid 
the Duke of Guise, written in a pleasing and animated style, and 
with all the picturesque incidents and accessories which belong 
more properly to romantic fiction. The circumstances of the 
country and the peculiar character of the people are toucfaed 
with great spirit. In a species of composition which takes a 
more ample scope and verge than the limits of strict history 
admit, it is allowable to introduce a little embroidery foreign to 
the subject. The ingenious author,* in pulling truth out of her 
well, has put some clothes on her ^* to come abroad ;" but one 
or two trifles reflecting on the Duke of Guise's character he has 
suffered quietly to drop out of the story. The Comte de Modene 
is a dissector and anatomist, who lays bare the motives of the 
adventurous hero, while the author of dbe anonymous Memoirs 
of 28£8 resembles a painter, who, in composing an historical 
piece, directs his best lights on favourable points, and throws the 
rest into shade. 

In our task of reviewing these woiiLS, we have derived consi- 
derable advantage from the '' Memoirs, historical, literary, and 
political, of the Kingdom of Naples," by Count Greg;ory Orloff, 
Senator of the Emperor of Russia, (5 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1825,) a 
very spirited and interesting production, but dedicated to a 
general view of the kingdom of Naples. Our principal assist^* 
ance, however, is derived from the Duke of Guise's own Memoirs, 
(reprinted in 1826, in Petitot's Collection of Memoirs relative to 
the History of France,t) which, though they are said to have 
been retouched by the prince's secretary, Saint<-Yon, retain sudi 
strong iotemal marks of authenticity, that we have no doubt that 
the materials were supplied by the Duke himself. In our ex- 
tracts we shall make use of an English translation of them, pub- 
lished at London in l669, which is sufficiently faithful. The 
French and English of the 17th century run most easily into each 
other, and besides we thus save some trouble. We have looked 
at such other authorities as we have at hand, particularly the 
** History of the Revolutions of Naples, by Seigneur Andrew 
Giraffi, translated by J. H. Esq." (probably James HoweL) 

Of these revolutions, that achieved by Masaniello is, from the 
extraordinary nature and importance of the events, crowded toge- 

* Said to be M. de FastoKt, son of the Marquis de Pastoret 
t They form the SdtU and 56tb volanies of the Second Series. 
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thiN witlin die brief spice of ten dayg, most generally known 
mnd remembered. As a moral curiosity, however, evincing the 
struggles of genius and talent with all disadvantages of fortune, 
die subsequent revolution, directed by the Duke of Ouise, is 
perhaps the more instructive spectacle of the two. 

Dryden, in his Essay on Heroic Plays, has justified, in the 
following manner, the extravagant and romantic exploits imputed 
to his fictitious hero, the {urototype of Drawcansir : " If the his* 
tory of the late Duke of Guise be true, he hazarded more and 
performed not less in Naples, than Almanzor is feigned to have 
done in Gienada/' To this may be added the testimony of the 
acute and severely-judging philosopher, Bayle, who tells us that 
** the duke's life needs few additions from invention to make it 
resemble a romance :'^ and in another place he observes, that the 
obstacles to his entrance into Naples were such, that Calprenede 
or Scttderi, the voluminous romance writers of the day, have 
never invented any more worthy of their fictitious heroes. 

Doubdess then, an account of these extraordinary revolutions 
mmy supply an appropriate article for die Foreign Quarterly 
Review, more espeaally acceptable to our English readers, some 
of whom, in these days of Continental rambling, are perhaps 
better acquainted with the streets of Naples than with its history. 
Nor is it amusement alone which may be derived from a true 
story possessing all the interest of a fictitious narrative, and 
exhibiting so many strange vicissitudes of fortune, that it might 
alnoost pass for a romance, since it affords grounds of deep reflec- 
tion for those who may be disposed to compare events passed 
OB another stage and terminating in a different manner, with the 
singular occurrences of the same character which have astounded 
our own time. An insurgent populace, as we have seen, has in 
all ages and countries displayed the same aptitude for violence 
and bloodshed, the same blindness to their own real interests, the 
same liability to be duped by the dullest and most brutal among 
themselves: — ^finally the mob of an enlightened city like Paris in 
the 18th century, seems to differ little more from that of Naples 
in die preceding, sunk as it was in ignorance and superstition, 
than a philosopher differs from a clown, when they are both in 
the delirium of the same fever of the brain. 

To present this curious picture before the reader's eye in detail, 
we must '^ commence with the commencement," whidi the name 
and fate of Masanielio have rendered so memorable. Studying 
brevity as mudi as possible, but remembering how much of the 
interest depends on the rapid succession of events, we shall throw 
the occurrences of each of the ten momentous days of this re«- 
volutionaiy hero's career, into die form of a joumd. 

B B 2 
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The dominion of Naples and Sicily having passed from die 
imperial house of HobenstauiFen, to the royal family of Anjou, in 
the manner we have related in a former number (No. VI. p. 595,) 
continued in the possession of that family till the middle of the 
fifteenth century. In 1505, after various changes of mftst&s, 
into which it ijs not our business here to enter, the sovereignty 
of these states devolved by coni|uest and by treaty upon Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon, King of Spam, husband of Queen Isabella, 
under whom, and whose descendants, for the next dOO years, they 
were governed by delegates, bearing the title of Viceroy. 

It is seldom that viceroys can exercise their charge with ad- 
vantage to the country over which they are temporary and dele- 
gated sovereigns. The very instability of their power, the ne- 
cessity of maintaining their interest at the court of their sovereign, 
and the desire to improve their own fortune, all tend to withdraw 
them from any attention to the duties of their government bejond 
what is necessary to keep all quiets and assure themselves that no 
explosion shall take place during their brief space of authority. 
It may well be doubted however whether more active cares and 
more strenuous exertion in the management of the dependent 
kingdom, would be the surest road to the favour of their sovereign 
.and his ministers. AH measures tending materially to the ame- 
lioration of a government must be necessarily slow in their opera- 
tion. . Whatever unpopularity attaches to such innovations at the 
commencement is die portion of the viceroy who may introduce 
them, while whatever merit or reward foUows their happy issue 
must belong to his successors in oflSce. A lieutenant or viceroy 
has as little temptation to venture on such experiments, however 
confident of the beneficial final result, as a tenant to stock his 
orchard with walnut plants, which cannot bear fruit, till long after 
his lease has expired. It is well however when a viceroy is con- 
tented to be merely passive in his high ofice, and ne^tively a 
clog on the improvement of the state. But the situation being 
frequently given to some nobleman of high pretensions, em- 
barrassed by debts, and overwhelmed by a large family or con- 
;iections meriting his assistance, it too often happens that he 
considers the province over which he presides less as a country 
to be fostered and rendered happy under his charge, than as 
a mine from which he is to extract for himself amd his de- 
pendants within the shortest possible space (for how can he 
reckon on the length of opportunity to be afforded him T) the 
l^atest possible quantity of wealth. Revenue also is the usual 
demand from the court of the sovereign; the remittance of large 
sums forms the best mode of upholding the interest of the 
viceroy at home, so that he is at once instigttod by avarice and 
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ambition to extort from the unfortanate people committed to his 
care, and that by imposts of the most oppressive kind, what- 
ever former governors may have left them of wealth or tangible 
property. If we add that the viceroy is a native probably of the 
mother, or rather the step-mother country, a favourite of the king 
or minister, and at any rate occupied for the advantage of the 
former as well as his own, it may easily be foreseen that the 
complaints of the oppressed people will not, without the utmost 
difficulty, find their way to the royal ear, and when they do- 
reach it, are likely to be treated with contempt or displeasure, as 
mutinous or calumnious. 

In the long list of viceroys of Naples who had held the office 
during the century and a half which the Spanish dominion had then 
lasted, we are afraid that the characteristics of by far the greater 
number were such as we have here given. The picture given 
by Giannone of the state to which this beautiful kingdom was 
reduced at the period we are speaking of, is equally striking 
and impressive. '' In the kingdom of Naples," says that his- 
torian, " the flames of Vesuvius were not so numerous as the 
internal fires by which the state was consumed. In this kingdom 
the Spaniards had placed their principal means of defence, because 
its wealth and fertility were such as to supply both men and money 
to every other province when attacked, its fertility and opulence 
m^t have always supplied needful demands, if the incessantly 
craving rapacity of the Spanish ministers had not totally exhausted 
and robbed it even of its natural riches: but as in Spain 
that viceroy was most esteemed who contrived to extract most 
money, there was no machine which was not had recourse to in 
order to obtain the consent of the nobility and people, which was 
necessary to impose the taxes, and to extort the largest possible 
sttih of money from them. As these were sold to the highest 
bidder, the burden was thus perpetuated, and the system of 
extortloa aggravated ; for the purchasers being foreigners, prin- 
cipally Genoese, greedy only of gain, tliere was no sort of vex- 
ation and cruelty which, reckless of the miseries of the wretched 
populace, they did not practise. Nothing more remained to. 
be taxed, and the necessity still increased. ' htoria di Napoli, 
lib. xxxvii. cap. 2. 

The expensive wars of Philip II. in the Netherlands had 
occasioned such heavy debts and disbursements, that his indolent 
son Philip III., and his grandson Philip IV., both of whom exhi- 
bited the same nullity of character, saw no other resource, but in 
authorizing, or, to speak more properly, permitting the most op- 
pressive exactions on the people of their wide-spread dominions. 
Besides drawing imposts, direct and^ indirect, to an extent almost 
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ifdcredible, the viceroys of Naples had exacted what were ^ 
donatives or free g^is, equivalent to the benevolences of the 
English royal revenue, and equally free as the latter were bene- 
volent. The amount of those free gifts, from the time of Fer- 
dinand the Catholic to that of Philip IV., was no leas than 
forty-six thousand millions of ducats, in addition to the regular 
revenues. 

The happy climate and rich soil of this enchanting coantry 
were such as to afford almost unlimited scope for this rapacity on 
the part of the Spanish government and its viceroys. The people 
subsist without murmuring on what the earth produces, almost 
spontaneously; and even their dress, in so mild a climate, is so 
simple as scarcely to be counted an article of expense, while many 
never look nor wish for any other habitation dian cellars or the 
most wretched huts. In other respects the land was wealthy, and 
the commerce of the city considerable, and diere was periiaps 
no place in the world, from the revenues of which so little was 
subtracted for the actual support of the lower classes, who lived 
in a state of contented indifference to many of the sensual enjoy- 
ments which are in poorer countries indispensable jto comfort. 
The Spaniards were aware of this, and also of the happy and 
good-humoured turn of the populace, who, light and gay*hearted, 
are as easily amused with showy processions, festivals, popular 
music, and such trifles, as they are cheaply satisfied with food 
and raiment; and, while in their ordinary state of mind, are as 
tractable under a bad or indifferent government, as they are con- 
tented with the slightest shelter against the elements. But the 
temper of the Neapolitans strongly resembles that of their cli- 
mate, which in general fair, serene, and delicious, profuse of 
fruits and flowers, is nevertheless subject to sudden convulsions 
of the hurricar«e, the earthquake and the volcano. The exterior, 
however, retains its wonted serenity of appearance until the 
moment of explosion, and no visible signs, physical or moral, 
warn those who are concerned to fly from its terrors. 

Rodriguez Pons de Leon, Duke of Arcos, succeeded Don 
Juan Alphonso Henriquez, Admiral of Castile, as Viceroy of 
Naples, early in 1646. There was a war at that time raging 
betwixt France and Spain. The former kingdom was under the 
administration of the celebrated Cardinal Mazarin, who followed 
with unequal steps the policy of bis great predecessor Richelieu, 
in endeavouring to dimmish the power of the House of Austria, 
and for that puipose supported the Catalonian insurgents in a 
civil war against rhilip I V . While the Admiral of Castile was 
Viceroy of Naples, he had been urged to send troops and money 
to support his master in the insurgent province ^ consequently he 
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oonvoked the parliament of Naples^ from vfham bounty he 
requested a free gift to meet the necessities of the ruling go- 
vernment. Upon being assured by this assembly that the 
resources of the city were entirely exhausted^ and the people 
reduced to the last extremity of distress, the viceroy withdrew 
his demand. This compliance with the popular voice was repre- 
sented at the Court of Spain as a dereliction of his duty to the 
crown. The admiral received peremptory orders to persist in 
his demand, and being of a noble and humane disposition, he 
preferred the resignation of his office to becoming the agent of 
oppression. 

The successor of this just and higli-spirited nobleman was a 
nuin of very different stamp. The Duke of Arcos was haughty, 
sullen, and resolute in right or wrong; vindictive in his temper, 
but capable of concealing his resentment, and of postponing 
revenge till it could be taken safely. These are national faults, 
but the Duke of Arcos was also subtle and treacherous-*-attri- 
butes which are held alien to the Spaniard's proud but generous 
character. 

Scarcely, was the new viceroy arrived in Naples when he saw 
himself in a manner forced on those harsh and unpopular courses, 
to avoid which his predecessor liad retired from office. France 
had sent a fleet into the Mediterranean to disturb the Spanish 
possessions in Italy, especially to endeavour to take advantage of 
the discontents in Naples, and again to organize, if possible, the 
French or Anjou faction, once so powerful in that kingdom. 
Against this expedition the Duke of Arcos equipped an arma- 
ment, which was successful in frustrating the proposed disem-* 
barkation, and in beating off the French squadron. 

To meet the expenses of this armament, and of keeping up a 
force to guard against the attacks of the French, who had pos- 
sessed themselves of the strong holds of Tuscany, the viceroy had 
recourse to the parliament, which voted an extraordinary gift 
oi a million of ducats, leavins it to him to devise the tax by which 
that sum was to be raised. The practice of that day was to bor- 
row the amount of such gift of some capitalist, to whom a branch 
of the public revenue was mortgaged for the interest and repay- 
ment of the loan, and who generally derived an exorbitant profit 
from the transaction. In this case the lender and the million were 
soon found, but it was not so easy to devise an impost for the 
purpose of repaying it, as every existing branch of revenue was 
already similarly engaged. It was proposed by Andrea Nau- 
derio, the ehtto del popolo, (a sort of provost of the merchants,) 
to lay a tax of a carlin per pound on all the fruit and vegetables 
that. were brought to mafket> and which, in point of fact, formed 
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the principal articles of food to the temperate Neapolitans. Tlits 
proposition, after, some objections, was finally adopted, and* the 
edict, imposing it, was issued on the 3d of January, l647. On 
several former occasions this very tax had been had recourse to, 
but it was almost always taken off immediatel3rv from the expe- 
rience of its odious and oppressive nature. The edict was no 
sooner published, than there arose a deep murmuring among 
the people, made desperate through the oppressive character 
of a regulation affectii^ their daily food, and calculated to 
abridge them of that, which men out of providence, if not from 
humanity, give to their very labouring cattle — sufficiency of natural 
aliment. From murmurs they proceeded to threats and violence; 
every time the viceroy went abroad, his coach was surrounded by 
crowds, loudly calling out for the abolition of the tax; numerous 
placards were exhibited denouncing its oppressive character^ and 
one night the booth in the market-place, where the duty was col- 
lected, was burnt down. The symptoms of an approaching 
insurrection became so alarming, that various councils were held 
by the viceroy, in order to devise some other tax of a less grievous 
nature ; but such was either the want of credit in the government, 
or of skill in its financial advisers, that no feasible substitute was 
either suggested or adopted, and the tax on fruit continued to be 
levied. The discontent and clamours of the people became in con- 
sequence every day greater and greater, and there were not want- 
ing instigators who added fuel to the flame, and urged that the. 
opportunity was at last arrived to throw off the yoke. of their 
Spanish oppressors, i^mong these, two priests, Julio Genntno, 
and F. Savino, a pettifogging attorney, Cieco d'Arpaya, and a 
gunsmith, Gennaro Annese, made themselves very couspicuous. 
On the 12th of May the admiral's galley, the chief of the Spanish 
flotilla then lying in the harbour, with 300,000 ducats on board, 
took fire and blew up, with the strongest appearance that the 
disaster arose from treachery. The popular discontent became 
at last so threatening, that the viceroy considered it safe, at the 
risk of still farther increasing it, to forbid the annual procession, 
in honour of St. John the Baptist, on the 24th of June, lest the 
concourse should lead to open insurrection. 

Among the pop.ulace at this time was a young fisherman, who 
observed and shared deeply the general discontent. His anger 
and resentment had been roused by the rough treatment which 
his wife had experienced from the tax-collectors, who, detecting her 
in the act of concealing a small bag of flour in order to evade the 
payment of the duty, had put her in prison. Her husband paid a 
fine in order to obtain her release, but swore vengeance upoa 
the oppressors, and was not long in finding the opportunity of 
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fulfilling his vow. This mui's name was Tonoiaso Aldello^* oi 
Anialfi, coaunooly caUed Masaniello, for wbom fiate had de8-« 
tkied such rapid change of condition as never mortal.nnderweat 
within the same' space of time. He v?as of middle stature and* 
handsome countenance, witli lively daric eyes, short, curly hair, 
a fnmk and bold address, noted among his companions for smart- 
ness and activity, and about twenty-four years of age. He wore 
a fisherman's blue jacket vnth white linen trowsers, a sailor's red 
woollen c^ on his head, and was barelegged and barefooted. 

Matters had arrived at this pass, and preparations were making 
by the populace for the celebration of one of their great festivals, 
that of Our Lady of Carmei, which takes place in the middle of 
July. One of the amusements, in which the people took the 
greatest delight on that occasion, was the mock siege of a wooden 
fortress of contaderable elevation, erected on the site of the ancient 
castle, which was defended by fishermen, disguised as Turks, 
against the attacks of the lazzaroni in then* ordinary attire. The 
better to ensd>le them to perform their part, both parties. weie 
accustomed to assemble on the three Sundays immediately pre* 
vious to ike festival, forming themselves into companies, carrying 
small canes, marching about, preceded by a standard, and making 
a display of their newly-acquired discipline. Our journal now 
commences. 

July 7th. — This being ^e second Sunday before die festival, 
there was an unusually early assemblage of boys and young people, 
who were to. be actors in it, headed by Masaniello, who had been 
chosen the leader of the besieging party; being market-day, there 
vras also a large concourse of peasants and gardeners from the 
^u^roiuiding country, and the supply of fruit and vegetables was so 
abundant that purchasers could not be found for it. The tax- 
coUectois insisting upon receiving the dutyfor all, whether sold or 
not, a dispute arose whether it was to be paid by the countrymen 
or the retail dealers ; the dispute was referred to Nauelerio, the 
eletto del popolo, who decided that it must fail upon the person 
who brought the fruit to market. One of the persdns aggrieved 
by this decision happened to be a peasant from Pozzuoli, and a 
brother-in-law of Masaniello. Indignant at the decision, he took 

* The author of Le Due de Gtuse a Napla mentions, that in an insurrection which 
broke oat nt Naples exactly acentory before this, (in 1547,) on account of the Spanish 
goTeronient wishing to introdace tlie inqutsitiqu into that kingdom, another Masaniello, 
a fisherman, had headed the insurgent fishermen and laasaroni. On this point we find 
the following remark in a curious volume published recently, Mitanges d'uw petUs 
bibHothtfHe, far CAarlai Nvditt, p. 361. ** When the revdlution of 1647 bn>ke out at 
Naples, a unanimous tradition attested that liberty had been on the point of behig con- 

Suered a century before by another Toromaso Aniello of Amalii, and that tliis man had 
led predicting to his coontrymen that they would be delivered at Uie end of another 
Cf nlury by one of his descendants." 
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the bssket of fig»» which had gmn occasion to the diapute, and 
throwiBi; it down, scattered its oonteDts about, at the same time 
eaoLsinung, '' This bekmgB to me, I give it to you, my Crieiids ; — 
our tyrants shall have none of this at least." '' Let diem have 
SODK^ of it!" said Masamello, who stood by his side, and anatcb- 
inr up a bunch of figs, strack Nauclerio over the face wrkb it. 
His example was instantly followed by his numerous companicma. 
Masaniello then addressing them in bold and ready eloquence, 
such as the occasion demanded, conjured them to stand by him, 
ipromising, in the most decided terms, redress for the grievances 
of which they had to complain. They then commenced acts of 
tiolenoe, broke down and destroyed die booths of the taz- 
eoUectors, burst into the houses of such as were conceived to have 
enriched themselves by farming the imposts, and spread alarm 
through the whole city. Their numbers had by this time in- 
creased to many thousands, armed with weapons which they 
had taken from gunsmiths* Aops, and wherever they could find 
them. They compelled die Prince of Bisignano, a Neapolitui 
nobleman, to ^o wkh them and act as their chief; but being 
shocked at their excesses, and alarmed for the consequences, be 
contrived to make his escape. Contrary, however, to the custom 
of ordinary rioters, ttie insurgents took no spoils for thm* own use- 
Mutinies and riots often commence with scruples on the part of the 
actors to profit by pillage, but it is seldom that these vehement 
patriots do not finally give way to temptation. They next pro* 
caeded to ihe viceroy's palace, forced their way into his presence, 
despite of his guards, and peremptorily demanded the aboliti<m not 
only of the new gabelle on fruits, but of all other imposts whatBO*- 
ever, demands which, under the immediate influence of terror, the 
viceroy assented to. They then destroyed the most valuable effects 
in the palace ; the viceroy himself endeavouring to escape from 
die insurgents by dirowing himself into a coach, was discovered, 
abused, and grossly insulted ; and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that he succeeded, by throwing money among them, in effecting 
his retreat into the Castello Nuovo. The populace tiben, by una- 
nimous consent, placed themselves under the command of Masa- 
niello, who was installed *' Captain-General of the most faithful 
people of Naples," and such coadjutors and counsellors were 
added (chiefly of low rank and infamous character) as appeared to 
him best qualified to assist him. He used little council however, 
and while he sat by a chafingdish of fire, by which he spent the 
night, at the Tower of the Carmelites, which he had inade his 
h^d-quarters, his advisers could only draw from him these 
words : '* I feel a weight like boiling lead in my head, but the 
Virgin and Saints appear to me every night, and promise me their 
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I^fotectioii. I have asBu^ed tbe peo^ diat I will give tfacm tpm- 
doni» and they shall be free/' Bj his directions the prisons wete 
broke open, and the captives set at liberty ; the few iohabittuiCs 
yivho resisted were put to death; and one house, where there 
chanced to be a quantity of gunpowder, was blown up, an acci- 
dent which cost eighty-seven persons their lives* 

Jufy Qth, — ^The people having once tasted the pleasures of 
lacense, prepared with tenfold force to repeat their not* In the 
meantime ue Duke of Arcos vras taken absolutely unprovided. 
He had indeed about three thousand soldiers, most of them Ger- 
mans and Spaniards. But though he garrisoned the three castles 
Nuovo, deir Uovo^ and Saint Elmo, &e citadels of Naples, cut* 
ting th^n off by hasty fortifications and entrenchments from the 
oity, the number of troops was scarcely sufficient to protect these 
important strong holds, and such out-posts as were essentially 
necessary to their defence. A German regiment of five hundred 
man was defeated and disarmed in an attempt to enter the city. 
The provincial militia were even more easily repulsed, and many 
jomed the insurgents. Thus it became almost evident that the 
city, and ultimately the kingdom of Naples, were lost to Spain, 
in case the nobility and gentry of the city should unite with the 
populace against the government. There were no doubt deadly 
fends of old standing betwixt the two orders, and Arcos, though 
secretly as hostile to the nobles as to the people, resolved to 
make use of the former in negotiating a truce with the latter, 
in order to effect a general pacification, and prevent the 
ominous conjunction of dieir forces. He employed in this 
perilous negotiation a Neapolitan nobleman, the Duke of Mata- 
lone, whom he held at that time a prisoner in the Castle Nuovo, 
and who was easily prevailed on, by flattery and promises, to for- 
get for the moment his ovm injuries, and undertake the part of 
mediator between the Spanish viceroy and the insurgents. Suc- 
cessful and unopposed, the multitude now raised their demands. 
They required not only the abolition of all the imposts, but the 
restoration of all privileges granted by Ferdinand the Catholic, 
and his successor, Charles V., to the citizens of Naples; in par- 
ticular, with a view of becoming acquainted with the full extent 
of these immunities, they demanded the production of a charter, 
written, as they said, in letters of gold, and granted by Charles V. 
to the city of Naples. Whatever were the viceroy's motives, 
whether he had no such deed, or did not choose to deliver it, he 
acted equally foolishly and criminally in endeavouring to palm on 
the populace some other document in place of that which they 
required. As for his unfortunate envoy, the Duke of Matalone, 
they seized on his person, loaded him with insults, and dragged 
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bim to prison. In the meantime jtbey followed their course of 
burning and destroying the houses of all whom they regarded as 
enemies of the people, and inspired such general terror, that 
bodies of a hundred men fled at the approach of one of Masani* 
ello's lazzaroni, although, they were merely ragged lads, armed 
with long poles headed with iron hooks, usually employed for 
steering their boats, but now wielded for the purpose of pulling 
the gentlemen (as they said) from their horses. The very wotnen 
took arms and formed themselves into companies, marching 
through the streets with muskets on their shoulders, swords by 
their sides, and poignards in their bosoms. Others brought their 
children in their arms, and made them cast burning brands into 
the houses of the Duke of Matalone and other nobles, whom 
they now considered their enemies as much as the Spaniards. 
'' These lambs," they cried, " shall take vengeance for the loss 
of the bread they have been deprived of by traitors!" 

July 9th. — The insurrection was equally progressive and in* 
creasing. The insurgents, after overcoming the efforts of a com* 
pany of soldiers, placed for the protection of that important post, 
possessed themselves of the steeple and church of St. Lorei}K»» 
which commanded the city. Masaniello and his successors in 
his stormy exaltation as chief of .the people, made use of the great 
bell of that church as a tocsin or alarm bell, and the Duke of 
Arcps was wont to say, long after, that he never heard it toll with- 
out thinking of the judgment peal. Cardinal Filomarino, Arch- 
bishop of Naples, was now employed, instead of the Duke of 
Matalone, to negotiate with Masaniello and the people. He 
was a subtle and sagacious churchman, popular with the citizens, 
from having occasionally taken their side against the Spanish go* 
veitiment, to which he was not supposed to be partial, though 
willing to contribute the weight of his character and influence to 
effect a pacification in this dreadful emergency. After much 
cavilling, he convinced the people and their leader that he had 
sufficient powers from the viceroy to assent to all their demands, 
and that the papers which he exhibited, and to which the viceroy 
expressed himself willing to conform, were the authentic charters 
of Ferdinand and Charles V. 

July \Oth, — Masaniello had araointed a. general rendezvous' 
of the people to be held in the Fiazza del Fopolo, to hear the 
terms proposed by the cardinal. But events took place which 
gave a different turn to affairs. Various parties of banditti, long 
the dishonour and plague of Naples, seeking naturally to find, 
tlieir own advantage amid rapine and slaughter, now made their 
appearance. They were, welcomed as friends of the people, and. 
one of them, named Perrone, a particular confidant of Mi^a-^ 
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niello^ was entrusted with the care of the prisoners who had 
been arrested. The Duke of Matalone being under this per- 
son's charge, (of whom he had formerly some knowledge,) found 
little difficulty in engaging him, and another chiief of banditti, 
named Pep6 Palombe, by a promise of twelve thousand ducats, 
in an attempt to end the insurrection by assassinating Masa- 
niello. At the same time the imprisoned duke was allowed to 
escape from custody. An immense throng of citizens crowded 
the square where the assembly was held, when five hundred ban- 
ditti assembled among them, contpletely armed and well mounted. 
Their appearance in such numbers excited suspicion, and Masa- 
niello required them to dismount and divide themselves ; instead 
of this order being obeyed, seven arquebuses were fired at the 
.Capo del Popolo, so near that they burned his shirt, though not 
a bail touched him ! The populace instantly discharged a volley 
of musketry on the troop of banditti, and killed thirty of them ; 
the rest fled into a neighbouring church, which notwithstanding 
the respect usually paid in Catholic countries to such an asylum, 
proved no place of refuged The gates were unhinged, the vaults 
resounded to the fire of musketry, while the people slew the 
wretches at the very altar, flooding the church pavement with 
gore. Such of the banditti as were examined and executed con- 
fessed the existence of the plot to assassinate Masaniello, after 
which they hoped to disperse the insurgents, by assaulting them 
at unawares, while astonished at the loss of their captain. Other 
reports were added, — namely, that mines were formed below the 
Piazza del Popolo, where the insurgents were to meet, — though, 
in truth) the conspirators had neither time nor means for such a 
gunpowder plot. All agreed, however, in naming the Duke of 
Matalone, and his brother, Don Joseph CarafFa, as the insti- 
gators of the conspiracy, who were immediately sought after with 
the most vigorous alacrity. Masaniello, meantime, remained in 
the great square, surrounded by the heads of the slain banditti, 
planted upon pikes, exaggerating the dangers which he had en- 
countered, and calling for vengeance on the aristocracy. The 
Duke of Matalone had the good fortune to make his escape, 
but his brother, Don Joseph Caraffa, fell into the hands of the 
people, who were dragging him before Masaniello, when a butcher, 
called Michael de Santis, struck off his head with a cleaver. His 
miserable remains were brought to the insurgent chief, who 
struck and spurned the senseless body, which was afterwards 
gibbetted in the market-place. Masaniello's rage against the 
banditti was so great that he ordered that no person, even ladies 
of condition, or priests of the highest orders, should dare, to wear 
tang garments in the streets of Naples. Even cardinals and pre- 
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lales were oblig^ to go ui such succinct dress, as to waivaot that 
^ey were not banditti in disguise carrying arms under tiieir 
robes. The nobles and aristocrats were compelled to surrender 
^eir arms ,to the popular officers^ and with admirable consbtency, 
an excise on all eatidbies brought to market was imposed^ for tbe 
maintenance of that revolutionary government wbidi had its 
origin in tbe abolition of the gabelles. 

The scene is well described^ and without exaggeration, by tlie 
author of the " Le Due de Guise ^ Naples." 

'' Horrid outcries rent tbe air 5 bleeding carcases were tied to horses* 
tails, and, attended by fishermen and sailors, were dragged through the 
streets $ children, covered with blood, ran behind, followed by women 
and lazzaroni, canying the royal banners, and firing muskets into ^e 
i^dows. In tbe market-place was a wooden scaffold hastily constructed, 
^d inclosed by a circular range of pikes, on which the insurgents fixed 
the heads of their victims, while their mangled bodies laid below, bound 
with ropes to the palisade. Masaniello ascends tbe scaffold, still dressed 
as a sailor, with sword in hand, his eyes staring, and foaming at the 
mouth ; ' Bring the head of the traitor /* he exclaims, and then insults 
the remains of Joseph Caraffa^ he speaks to him in mockery, be touches 
his hair and ghastly lips, while the multitude raise tbe most ferocious 
acclamations. In all quarters victims are sought after ; even the old 
and helpless are not spared, and their bodies are dragged about ; tiie 
souares are covered with carnage, the streets resound with cries of 
affright, the palaces sre in flames. The churches, however, are open ; 
tbe altars are invested with the ornaments of tbe festivals for the dead ; 
and before the Most High, priests and prelates call for peace, bewail 
the victims, and pray for the guilty. In passing by the churches, the 
ruffian, who has just committed murder, or tbe incendiary, who stiU 
brandishes his flaming torch, uncovers his head, kneels for a moment, 
and each returns to his work of destruction.*' 

July llth. — In the mean time, the accommodation propcHsed 
by the viceroy, through the mediation of the Cardinal Filomarino, 
though somewhat checked by Perrone's conspiracy, was still pro- 
ceedmg. The truth is, that whether the conspiracy succeeded or 
failed, the Spaniards were the party sure to benefit by it. Had 
Perrone effected his object, they would have been rid of Masa- 
niello; and altliough he had failed, the death of Don Joseph Ca- 
raffa, with other consequences, had removed all possibih^ of a 
reconciliation between the nobles and the people, of which the 
viceroy was so justly apprehensive. Assisted by the two persons 
we have already mentioned, Genuino and Arpaya, who had been 
formerly employed in political business, Masaniello had a set of 
articles drawn up, in which the eabelles were abolished, all 
former privileges renewed and confirmed, and the actors in the 
late tumults, including himself and his counsellors by name, 
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assured of pardon. These articles were read pubUcly in the 
church of our Lady of the Carmelites, after which the Cardinal 
Filomariao passed in procession to the Castello Nuovo, followed 
by the whole tide of the population, amid ioud acclamations. Oa 
this occaMon MasanieUo, at the cardinal's suggestion, exchanged 
his mariner's habit, which he had raidered more awiful than im^ 
perial robes of Tyrian purple, for a splendid suit of cloth of silver, 
and mounted on a fine charger, proceeded to pay his respects 
to the viceroy, who received him with the utmost respect, and had 
an opportunity to seethe wonderful and alarming influence which 
this fisherman had attained over the populace. Vast numbers ctf* 
the insurgents had crowded in after the procession, and filW 
the castle yard. Alarmed at the length of Masaniello's stay, they 
began to show symptoms of uneasiness. The Capo del Popolo 
was then with the cardinal and viceroy in the cabinet of the latter, 
when stepping to the window he silenced them by a word of hit 
mouth and a signal of his hand. At another signal, all the bells 
of the city were toHed ; at a third, the deafening peal was silenced. 
He waved his hand, and the people shouted; he placed Ins finger 
on his lips, and the roaring multitude became hushed as deiUh, 
Finally, he commanded them to disperse to their homes, and the 
court yard, as if by magic, was evacuated in an instant. The viceroy 
and his courtiers looked at each other with astonishment. It was 
no wonder that the viceroy felt it necessary to recognize the autho- 
rity of captain general of the people in a demagogue possessing 
such complete influence over his constituents. The Duke of Arcos 
went so far as to put a gold chain round his neck, and to salute 
him by the title of Duke of St. George. So closed the fifth day, 
the events of which augured a restoration of public tranquillity. 

July IQth, — ^The events of this day proved, however, that peace 
v^zs yet far distant. MasanieUo, agitated perhaps by apprehen- 
sions of the banditti, no longer received petitions and applica- 
tions in the open market-place, but at a window of his own cot- 
tage, which was close by it, where he stood in his fisherman's 
dress, with a loaded blunderbuss in his hand, which put the 
suitors in some terror for the reply which they might possibly 
receive. His house was surrounded by numerous guards, imd 
on this occasion he exhibited himself-*- 



-as a man busied about decrees. 



Condemning some to death and some to exile ; 
Ransoming one, or pitying ; threatening the other." 

The petitions which were presented to him, he himself being 
unable to read or write, were examined and answered by masked 
secretaries, who wrote the necessary reply, which the Capo del 
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Popolo attested by a mark. His sentences, his executions, his 
burning and pillaging, still indicated his being thoroughly im- 
bued with that implacable hatred to the aristocracy, proper to a 
man of the lowest class. 

July }3th. — A solemn ceremony was appointed to take place 
in the cathedral, where M asaniello presented himself before the 
viceroy, the cardinal archbishop, and the whole of the constituted 
authorities of the kingdom, holding a drawn sword in one hand, 
and the charter of Charles V. in the other. Here, after religious 
service, the Duke of Arcos took a solemn oath to observe the 
articles stipulated betwixt him and the Capo del Popolo on the 
part of the people of Naples. In the course of this ceremony, 
Masaniello, for the first time, showed marks of deranged intellect 
In discussing the different articles of the capitulation be made 
freakish and absurd interruptions, and at the conclusion of the 
solemnity was with difficulty — almost perforce — ^prevented from 
stripping himself of his ceremonial dress, in order to resume his 
mariner's rags, in presence of the viceroy, the cardinal, and the 
whole assembly. The viceroy; on returning from the ceremony, 
;9eeing the wife of Masaniello at a window, saluted her with the 
greatest respect. 

- July 14/A. — This day, being Sunday, the eighth of the insur- 
rection, the conduct of Masaniello became still more capricious 
and fantastic than on the preceding, — attracted general notice, 
and began to diminish the respect paid to him even by the igno- 
rant multitude. In the morning he resumed the exercise of his 
judicial functions ; afterwards gave orders fot the surrender of the 
principal posts to the Spanish troops, and at the moment the 
popular chiefs were attending him in council, rushed out sud- 
denly, half undressed, mounted his horse, and gallopped off to 
invite the cardinal to sup with him at Pausilippo. The cardinal, 
not daring to refuse, excused himself from accompanying him 
immediately, on account of his spiritual duties, and promised to 
join him in the afternoon. Masaniello then proceeded to the 
viceroy's residence, and invited him also to be of the party ; the 
Diike of Arcos contrived to excuse himself, but gave orders that 
his barge should convey the Capo del Popolo to die foot of Pau- 
silippo. On his way to the barge, he committed all sorts of ex- 
travagances, and on his arrival at Pausilippo, he went into the 
church to hear mass; after which he threw himself into the sea, 
swimming about with his clothes on, and an hour afterwards 
ordered supper. It was supposed that Masaniello at this time 
had been poisoned with some liquor having the power of creating 
lunacy. We believe the art of medicine knows no such dmg as 
would destroy the mind, leaving the body uninjured, though tliere 
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is oo. vaot of liqoon by whkA a temporary iuspension of the 
faculties may be produced. To these also Masaniello applied 
himself having drank twelve tumblers or flasks of the wine called 
Lachtynut Cm^isti^ a dose which could not tend to calm his frenzy. 
Se vas carried home« and, for the first time probably aince his 
exaltatibn, slept soundly* 

July 15th. — The ninth day of the insurrection exhibited 
fresh proofs of Masaniello's frenzy* and every class of persons 
began to be equally tired of its consequences, which were some- 
times ludicrous, sometimes fatal. The people of eveiy condi- 
tion, and even many of the popular chiefs, headed by Genuino 
and Arpaya, expressed an earnest desire to be rid, by whatever 
means, of their own beloved Ca/Ki del Popolo. With this view 
a new conspiracy was formed to assassinate him, as one whom 
friends and foes were alike desirous to be rid of. During the 
day* he kept his absolute authority in complete exercise* He 
drew his sword and cut furiously around him, — became, in short, 
so outrageously mad that his attendants and friends were forced 
to bind and secure him for the night. 

It is probable that the mind of this demagogue had always the 
strong tendency to insanity, which is so frequently visible in men 
capable of bold and daring actions, and indeed, where license is 
given to.the passions, in men of genius of every description. In 
his rapid rise to despotic authority Masaniello was like the boy 
.who asc§nds a precipice step by step, but becomes giddy and ter- 
,rified when, unsupported and alone, he looks around him ^m 
the summit. For the indulgence of vanity, that fruitful source 
of madness in various shapes, no one indeed could have so much 
cause as a poor fisherman, whom a week of tumult had raised to 
be the companion and controller of princes. The possession of 
arbitrary j^ower has deranged many, and being so suddenly ac- 
quired as it had been in this instance, it must undoubtedly have 
Jiad a deleterious efiect. Masaniello's rapid and stupendous ele- 
vation was the most unlooked-for occurrence of the kind which 
had perhaps ever been witnessed. Personal apprehension, which 
alinost always accompanies, and sometimes is sufficient of itself 
to cause insanity, was inseparable from the situation of Masa- 
nielk), — possessed, as he must have felt himself, of a '' power 
;too ^reat to keep or to resign." His extravagant fears of the 
banditti, and of the nobles by whom he believed them to be 
instigated, is one proof of hia feverish alarm; it is another that 
he would take no food from any other hand than that of a relation 
called Pizzacarolo; while he often expressed his belief, that within 
a week after he had resigned his authority he would be slain, and 
bis body dragged through the streets. L^sUy, want of sleep is at 
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once a cause and a symptom of madnes?^ and If lisanieHa for i 
ral pights was« notwithstandiDg the fatigues ofthe day, vudted 
with imomnium. He had scarcely laid him down in bed when he 
would start out of it, exclaiming '* Up, up^ there is na sleeping for 
u» till we are masters of Naples 1^' It is needless surdy to- seek 
farther for causes of Masaniello's insanity. No *' Ctolchidk drugs^' 
can be more potent to create and promote frenzy than ^nity, tlie 
consciousness of arbitrary power, the uncertainty how to prQ»ceed 
in ctf cumstances altogether new and peculiarly arduous, tli^ preas- 
itig apprehension of conspiracy and deadly the constant and 
strained exertion of mind, die effects of increasing daily toiU suid 
the privation of nocturnal repose* 

July l6th, — Upon the tenth and last day of his singular career, 
Masaniello, escaping from his best friends, (those who detiuped 
him in custody as a lunatic,) rushed into the church of del CanBine, 
the day being the festival of the Virgin patroness. The cardinal 
Filomarino performed the service, and aft^ its conclusion, Masa- 
niello, in a desponding mood, harangued the people with a crucifix 
in his hand ; complained of being forsaken by tbem, mingling 
expressions which were of a pathetic description ¥^ audi as 
were utterly irrational and ridiculous. He behaved widi such in- 
decorum of speech and gesture, that the priests w^e obliged to 
withdraw him from the pulpit by force* To the cardinal he next 
had Recourse, expressing his purpose to resign all his power to 
the viceroy. The prelate with difficulty prevailed on him to 
enter the adjoining cloister, and cease interrupting the prayere 
of the eotigregation. While the unfortunate man was yet in the 
cloister, the assassins, few in number, but followed by many 
others who favoured them, burst into his place of refuge^ ex- 
claiming " Long live the king of Spain, and death to Masaniello!'' 
— "Do ye seek me, my people ?" answered Masaniello. *' Here 
I am !" As he turned round he received the fire of four arque* 
buses, which killed him on the spot, giving him but time to ex- 
claim,—** Oh ye ungrateful traitors !" So low was his popularity 
fallen, that the thousands, then assembled in the churdi of del 
Carmine, he&rd, without the least emotion, that Masaniello was 
slain. Thereafter his head was carried to the viceroy, and hk 
body» after being dragged through the streets by a rabble of bojs, 
among whom the nobility threw pieces of money, was at length 
tosi^ed into the city-ditches. 

But the flame whidi Masaniello had kindled was not extin- 
guished by his deadi. Even in the morning which succeed^ his 
exit, some of the striplings, who had constituted the guard and 
lictors of their murdered captain-general, sought out his disho* 
floured remains, and carried tbem to the cathedral. The mangled 
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corpse wai annjM in roytf robei; decorated with a crown and 
3ceptre» and after being carried in fiineral procewion, followed bj 
dMNMandii of armed men, it was at length solemnly interred in 
the ebnrch, wkh many tears, prayees, and lamentations. 

Tbos cnded.the short hot eventful life of Maesaniello, wha, in 
the a>urs6 of tea dajfS, rose from the most bumble situation to ad 
unrivi|lled height of deqpotiic andiority ; and after reigning like a 
iBMNiarGh, wasy byicommon consent, shot and drag^d through the 
ckf like a mad dog, yet finally buried like a prince,, and almost 
iviorshipped as a saint It is worth while to look somewhat mora* 
closely at a character subjected in so short a space of time to such 
extraordinary Ticissitudes. 

There are two classes of persons, both. remarkable for the 
paits they have performed in life, who must yet .be carefully dia* 
tingtndied from each other. The first consists of die men of com^ 
mandiDg eenius and strong character, who may be considered as 
arhitbiv or their own destinies,' and those of odiers. They possess 
force of mind and power of judgment, if not akogether to direct; 
ait least to influence and controni their fellow-men. The second 
class consists of mete creatures of circumstances, which elevate or 
depress them as the tide of events chances to ebb or flow. The 
first resemble the experienced mariner, who can manage to steer 
hia course even by means of gales whidi seem the most adverse' ; 
the second may be compared to an unskilful landsman, who drifts 
«t the mercy of wind and wave. There can be little hesitation* in 
affirming diat Masabielio belongs to the second dass, and diat his 
estraordinaiy rise was rather the work of fortune and contingency, 
dian of his own device in the conception, or his own exertions m 
the execution. 

As this opinion has been disputed, it is proper to mention our 
naasons for entertaining it. We conceive that whatever task ih 
xmdertaken upon premeditation by a man of talents must exhibit 
in its progress some marks of a regular purpose and plan. Of 
dds we can see no traces in the commotion effected by Masa^ 
niello. The fact is, he appears to have had no plan' or principte 
whatever, except the very obvious idea that the imposts were un*- 
pojNilar and disagreeable, and therefore desimble to be got rid of. 
This was what he called freedom, and it is indeed the most popn^ 
lar and most tangible notion of freedom among the lower orders 
in all countries. " Independence,'' said a South Americata to 
Captain Basil Hall, '* consists in getting a shirt cheaper by nine- 
tenths than we used to do/' When Masaniello proposed to restore 
his country's frreedom, all he meant was a removal of the imposts, 
and dM vagueness of his ideas npon the topic is best undenMoofl 
from' what Jie sakl concemitig the apparitidns of saints and angekr, 
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and the acalding lead in his brain. This hatrad of taMlioii ms 
probably the feeling of all men of his class in Naples* and he being 
an active, bold, and probably half->mad fellow, spoke oat lo«idIy 
what every one thought. But he entertained no purpose whatso- 
ever of freeing his country from the Spanish yobe..^ On the con- 
trary, he professed the deepest devotion to PbiUptlV.* never 
named him but with signs of respect, and paid aknost saperati- 
tious honours to his portrait. And when one of his advism sag* 
gested the alternative of calling in the French to back thdr insur- 
rection, he threatened if he heard a word more on the subject to 
bring him to trial as a rebel. He was no less unable to fonn a 
scheme which might give the Neapolitans, by union and cofdialitj 
amongst themselves, the means of opposing a bulwark to die op- 
pression of their Spanish masters. Above all, Masanidio was 
totally destitute of that knowledge of mankind so essential to a 
truly great leader, which enables him to select counsellors aod 
assistants suitable to the times and the purposes in which he is 
engaged. Julio Genuino was a subaltern political agent, grown 
old in paltry intrigues, in which be had so conducted him- 
self as to be branded and condemned (o the gallies. By Ma* 
saihiello's influence he was chosen the EUito del Popoio» Cieco 
d'Arpaya was that most degraded of bein^, a paltry retainer of 
the law> conversant in the tricks and subtleties of his profession, 
but incapable of receiving or comprehending its nobler leasoes. 
He also had been a galley-slave at Oran,- yet was, on the selec* 
tion of the Capo del Popola, recommended to be chosen coun- 
;iellor of the insurgents. Such were his civil att:uliarie8 ! His 
military assistants were as unhappily chosen.. Dominico Perrons 
had been a thief-taker, a profession which he exchanged for that 
of a captain of banditti. jHe became Masaniello's lieutenant 
Oennaro Annese, of whom we shall have more to say hereaftei^ 
was a common gunsmith, an ignorant and brutal mechanic, cruel, 
avaricious, and cowardly; yet one of the most important qnartus 
of the city was entrusted to his charge. All these foor men were 
•faithless to.Masaniello; and though Perrone failed in his attempt 
4o assassinate him, the other three were accomplices in his actwri 
slau^ter. Of his other adherettts» whom he distinguished by 
appointments, not one seems, to have been recommended by 
character, probity, or talents. 

It would be doing Masaniello injustice, however^ if we did not 
4idd, that having no distinct prospect of tendering essential service 
to his country, he was at the same time totally fiee from any 
.smtster views of personal aggrandiz^nent. He appears to have 
been sincere in his wishes, that when he had. set Naples free»--by 
,wbicb he understood the abolitioh of impoBts,*T-die govemmeat 
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of it shoBld be committed to a popular management, composed o 
such men as nve have mentioned* The Memoirs of 1828 record 
ft singular dfcumstance with regard to this' point, on the au- 
thority of De Santis. Whilei on Friday, July 12th, the sixth 
day of the insurrection, he wfks sitting in his judgment-seat, a 
female masked, or man in woman's habit, approached and whis- 
pered, ^ Masaniello, we have reached the goal, a crowti is prepared, 
and it is for thy brows/' — " For mine?'' he renlied, *' I desire none 
but the green wreath widi which we honour Our Lady's festival in 
September. When I have delivered my country I shall resume 
my nets/' — *^ You find them no more. Rebellion should not be 
undertaken, or it should be carried on to the end." — ^' I will re- 
sume my nets," said Masaniello steadily. *' You will not find 
diem," said the intrusive monitor. ** What, then, shall I find ?"— 
** Death t" answered the masked figure, and withdrew into the 
crowd. An evidence of the purity of his intentions, though 
combined with gross ignorance, was afforded by the rigour with 
which he insisted on the destruction of the treasure and nch move^ 
aUes found in the houses which were destroyed during the first 
days of the tumult. Latterly, indeed, he yielded to the sugges- 
tions of Gennino and d'Arpaya, that these things should be pre* 
served f<nr the good of the state, and for the purp6se of presenting 
tkieuk as a donative to Philip IV. in place of the abolished gabelles. 
Btft whatever was the case with regard to less scrupulous insur-^ 
gents, he pMticipated in no plunder; until vanity produced mad- 
ness, or madness vanity. On the whole we may conclude, that 
be was a man whose principal characteristic was the boldness* 
with which he pursued an object ardently desired, but who was' 
alike incapable, from want of knowledge and talents, to avail 
Umself of the success which so wonderfully crowned his enters 
prise. How far his cruelty was the effect of natural disposition, 
or ft consequence of his malady, is a question that must be left to 
Him to whom alone it can be known. 

. Masaniello had not been dead four days when new disturb-' 
aoees broke out betwixt the populace of Naples and the Duke of 
Areos. They discovered that in the agreement made betwixt 
tbem and die viceroy, the duke had privately excepted from the 
abolished gabelles those which were in existence during the 
reign of Charles V.> and all such as had been farmed by the go* 
vemment to any individual. Other causes of jealousy intervened 
before these suspicions could be allayed, and the populace, now 
organized and accustomed to combine and use their superiority 
of numbers, again rose^in insurrection. They advanced to renew 
the blockade and investment of the castles and posts maintained 
by the viceroyj and the war, which had been suspended, was in a 
great measure renewed. 
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. The leaders of the popullK^e, being nt length oobidioiii 
t})ey stood ip need of more experience advisers than dieir oifeler 
could supply, resolved to sup|dy the blace of Masaniello by rieee-* 
ing Don Francisco ToraltOy pnnce of Massa, a nobleman of Spaniali 
origin, of gentle and popular aianners> and who had dbtMBnriuBbed 
himself as an officer in defending Catalonia againcft the Jr rendt. 
Th^ unfortunate nobleman saw the whole danger of acceptiag^ « 
cpnunand to be held fit thiQ pleasure of K fickle aiid oncerttiio 
people^ who would assuredly set down to their leader's imputed 
t^^achery the bad success which might \^ owing to their own 
want of discipline. On the other hand, if he raised banoevs 
gainst the viceroy^ he 9ubjected himself to tfie pains of cdMbos* 
To guard against this he communicated seoretly widi the Duke 
of Arcos, and obtained his sanction for accepting the combraad 
of the popular army, in order at once to restrain them wiAan die 
bounds of discipline, and temporize till they should grow ireafy 
of the fatigue and dangers of war. This was on die Sdd of 
August. 

By the influence he possessed with the new commander of due 
popular forces, and by the opportunity whidi he thereby obtained 
for bribing several of the Neapolitan chiefs, the viceroy obtained 
a trucCj until he should receive instructions from Spain, alnd in 
the meanwhile exerted himsdf to revictual the duree citadeb nnd 
increase the number of his forces. The aitidea of tnuSe con* 
tained a number of popular clauses, to which the viceroy heoi 
tated not to consent for the time, under the internal belief that 
^he court of Spain, to which they were to be idtimately referred, 
would be sure to reject diem. 

On the first of October a fleet of five-and-diirty large vessels 
entered the port of Naples, and by display of the royal standard 
from die castles, die people learned that King Philip's nalurai 
son, Don Juan of Austria^ was on board one of the ships com- 
posing this princely armament. On the event of this young dig* 
nitary s arrival being knomi, the Neapolitans showed great joy, 
anticipating that he brought the ratification of the ardcles'iraich 
had been sworn to by the Duke of Arcos. It wdald appear how- 
ever that the viceroy > from a spirit of revenge, and smartuig under 
the mortifications and insults he had received from the Neapo- 
litans, bad persuaded the youthful cbmmander that he had no 
alternative but to employ force in reducing them to obedience. 
Two days after the arrivsi of the fleet;, therdbre, without any an- 
swer being returned to the deputatioii sent to invite the son of 
their sovereign on shore, and while the citiaene were preparing to 
];eceive him widi every mark of personal respect — ^without any 
declaration that the truce was terminated-— the Spanish troops 
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#iere raddeai; koded Irnu die testeb* and oatted wilh tibose m 
the. oasdes, after vAadk, with swords in one hand and torches in 
theother^ aiid commencing a most fniions cannonade on the ci^y 
friMB die forts and shipping, they made a general attack on all the 
posts in possession of tbe people, which lasted for three days. Tins 
tueachsroos attempt met wim its deserved fiile. The insurgents, 
rallyhig vigorously^ repulsed die Spaniaiids in every direction. 
Opien war was the: consequence, widiout the possitnUty of lenew^ 
ing a treaty which had heen made a cloak for such treachery. The 
sitoadon of the Prince of Massanow boeiiiae excessively delicate* 
Considering die King of Spain as his lawful sovereign, hid had 
undertaken theoffice of captain^general of the j^pular forces, as 
being likely to afford him the means of accom^isUng a recoiidli- 
atioB between the sovereign and the people. The prospect of this 
was indefinitely removed, and his situation rendered him the direct, 
although involuntary, enemy of the Spanish gotremment^ w^ile 
the Dttke of Arcos's treachery had rendered any pacific arrange* 
ment next to impossible. The prince's motions were now closely 
watebedby the people, and indicated coldness, if not ubwilKng** 
ness, to exert himself in their cause. He visited the posts with less 
pauBCtnality, and was freqnentiy absent at the almost daily skirmishes 
whioh took place betwixt the exaspierated factions. This conduct, 
it is» saidy was ovring to the persuasions of his vrife. 3f hm 
ooorage and composure the Pnoce of Massa escaped the conse^ 
qnences of one tumult, in which the people threatened his Kfe« 
0Ut die causes of the public suspicion increased, and were fos* 
tared by those favourite chiefs of the populace who envied his 
authority. His general of artillery went over to the Spaniardsc 
A mine wrought under his direction, to destroy the cisterns of th^ 
Casde of St Elmo, foiled of its effect. The Prince of Massa at 
last became the victim of a popular tumult, headed by Genharo 
Amiese, die gunsmith already mentioned, and was beheaded 
without even being allowed time for his devotions. His head 
was paraded on a pike, his body dragged through the streets, 1ms 
heart torn out with the brutality usiml hfi such proceedings, and 
presented to his wife in a silver basin. No one can doubt dkat 
the people did wisely to deprive the Prince of Massa of his com-^ 
mand; as, from the beginmng, he accepted it by constraint, and 
widi a reservation of his sworn fidelity to Spain. To have ^s- 
anssed him in safety would have been an act of fannmnity; his 
murder was only the means of rendering the breach betwixt die 
nobles and the people irreconcilable. This was accordingly the 
case. The provinces of the kingdom were in as disorderly a state 
as the capital. Large troops of banditti pretending or possessing 
comittissions from the popular diiefo, overran some districts. In 
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odierstbebobles and tbeir feudal CoUowoob taoki 
a flying armj of 3000 hone, declared commoo cause wAt. the 
Spaniaids^ and blockaded the city» preventing the importation of 
com, and threatening Naples with famine. Even Greimaro Annese,. 
who by. a tumultuary election had been created captuiKgenerml c»f 
the people, could. now see diat, without foreign assiatance^ the 
populace of Naples must be subdued by the united force of the 
Spaniards and tibe nobles, whom they had dnTen into maidiig 
common cause. To obtain this assistance envoys were despatdiecL 
by him .and his council to Rome, to France^ and lo every other 
country of which they thought the rulers might be moved to lead 
them succour. This brouriit new actors upon the scene. 
^ Henry de Lobbaine, Duke of Guise, was one of the naost 
lemarkable men at the court of France. Richelieu had, indeed^ 
subdued and chained to the throne those ^reat princes whose 
power had repeatedly shaken it; but their children still contimsed 
to cherish the high spirit of chivalry which had been the idol of 
their fathers; and glory and lady^s love were no less the topka of 
the court than when Francis I. did honuige to the beautiful Dianur 
of Valentinois at Fontainebleau. 

The Duke of Guise united in his person the qualities boda 
of the romantic heroes of the period, and of such as stood high 
lA the political world. Young, handsome^ accomplished in alt 
^Kercises, witty and agreeable as Grammont, amorous as Amadia, 
and inconstant as his brother Don Galaor, he was accounted ime-^ 
sistible among . the fair sex. A soldier brave as Bayard, and poa* 
sessed of all die ambition of all the Guises, Henry ot Lorraine 
was fit both to conceive and to execute the most extraordinary en- 
terprises. With the most perfect resolution, and the most acute 
discernment, he possessed the art of eloquence that addiesses 
the heart through the ear, the graoes of dignified simplicity which 
men love, but in a superior degree the power of using ^ will that 
species of cold politeness which is the most poignant way of ex- 
pressing contempt. Such a character was formed to amuae, and 
perhajM to scandalize, the court with his amours, and disturb it 
with his political intrigues, in both which spheres he was remark- 
ably active* 

The Duke of Guise had been originally designed for the churchy 
and at fifteen years of a^e was promoted to the archbishopric of 
Rheims, though his taste inclined him towards the army. But on 
the deadi of his elder brother, the Prince of Joinville, in 1639, 
he instantly renounced the archbishopric, the duties of which had 
been performed by other hands while he was pursuing his military 
career in Italy and Germany, and on the death of his father 
next year, he joyfully returned to France, to exchangje thA 
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fiist enelMiMtical peerage of the kingdom Cor the peen^e of 
his.£MDtly> more Imppy m bis freedom than within die limits oft 
a pfofemioa to which he could have done no honour. He 
fell in love with Anne de Oonssague, yonngent daughter of the 
Duke of Ne?ers and Mantua, and the lady ahared bis paasion* 
But having entered .into the conspiracy against Ridielieuv 
fonned by the Count de Soisaons, the Duke of Bonilton and 
othera, and fomented by the Court of Spain, the Duke of 
Guise partook of their disgrace in 1641, and was obliged to i^^ 
Anne de Gonaa^ue rendered his triumph complete by eacaping in 
pursoit of him in male attire. She hastened to Flanders to con- 
sole her lover under the sentence of high treason and confiscation^ 
pronounced ^punst him during his absence; she came*r>and found 
Guise not only in love with, but actually married to another 
woman. Indignant at his perfidy, she instantly returned tO' 
France. 

The lady who had the honour of fixing for a moment his waver- 
ing afiections was a Flemish beauty, Honorine de Glimes^ widow 
of the Count de Bossu. The marriage ceremony was performed 
bj a bishop, one of the lady's relations ; what were the grounds* 
OB which the duke afterwards sought to annul the marriage, we 
have not been able distinctly to make out. The union, however; 
did not last much above three years, during which he contrived 
to dissipate Ins wife's fortune, at the end of which time both* 
Ridbelieu and Loub XIIL were dead; and the Duke of Guise 
hnvingsubmitted himself to the queen's (Anne of Austria's) mercy, 
and received his pardon, secretly left Brussels and his wife, and 
in 1644 reappeared in all the splendour of his adventures at the 
French capital. The duke's next conquest was that of the beau- 
tiful Madame de Montbazon, which led him into an adventure 
that reminds us of the catastrophe of that one among Gil Bias's 
masters who was killed in the flower of his age for circulating 
forged billeis-doiis* Madame de Montbazon, who nourished 
some female spite against Madame de Longueville^ had imputed 
to that lady the writing of certain love-letters which were not 
her's. The courtiers todc difierent parts on this important occa* 
sion, and Jlenry of Lorraine loudly advocated the cause of his 
mistress. The Count de Coligni was the diampion of Madame 
de Longueville; and the lineal representatives of the great Guise 
and the no less great Admiral de Coiigpi, who fought with the 
fate of a kingdom and its religion on their swords, waged as deadly 
a war about a lady's love-letters. . The Duke of Guise was victo- 
rious; he disarmed and wounded Coligni, who died within five 
months, partly of grief, partly of his wounds. Shortly after, the 
duke's liaison with Madame de Montbaaon was broken off by the 
ejule of his mistress. 
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After ikm ^pawtioiH ike Sidea of Osise 4pi«d iw 
atfeetioBi ufioB Mademoiselle de Pons^ of the faigbfy desoended 
fmmily of d' Albret. Tfais kdy, whose venity -ww ntfudiiiiore flit- 
tered than her afibctkns -were excited by the attentions of the 
Dttke, flbowed herself iaaccessible to every species of courtdup 
save that which led to the nibmt of Hymen. The Duke of Guise 
would have gratified his passion even at that rate, but the claims 
of his JPlemish spouse foimed an impediment which most firat be 
removed. ' Measures were adopted to <Atain a divcNrce betwixt 
the duke and the countess, who pertinaciously BMintained her 
coufugal rights. Meantime the Duke of Goise made two cam- 
paigns in Flanders, among those gay volunleers who entered the 
trenches to the mnnc of violins, and showed the same gniety in 
the field of battle as in the ball-room; On his retnni, thongb 
coveted with glory. Mademoiselle de Pons seemed to look coldly 
on him, and objected (like an unreasonable woman) to tho dura- 
tion of his suit with Madame de Bossuy as if^ either in France, 
Rome, ar elsewhere, a law-suit can end when a lady is tired of it. 
Guise^ s[Hirred by her reproaches, and fancying that lus ^ents 
were remiss in his interests, dedared his resolution ef setting oat 
ittstantiy to Rome, and using bis peisonal ibtefest wkb the Pope 
to hasten the conclusion of his divorce* But his jealonsy made it 
a conditien, that during his absence Mademoiselle de PbnsshoaM 
resire to a convent, vrbieh the lady regarded as a oensaderable 
sacrifice. Tins was in the autumn of 1646. 
. At Rome the Duke conducted himself wilh considendi»le address 
to gain the weather*gage of his Holiness. Pope Innocent X. 
was inclined at first to the Spanish fiiction on his elevation to the 

Entificate. This bad been resented by the French ministers at 
«ie with marks of vnlful disrespect, which incensed his 
Holiness so mnch, that he set himself to thwart and oppose 
Afe views of Cardinal Mazarin. He had an opportunity to do 
so in a tender and personal point, for Maa»rin was anxious 
to have his bcother, the Archbishop of Aix, made a cardinal — an 
honour seldom conferred upon two members of the same family. 
While conversing with the Duke of Guise on the subject, the 
Pope even riied tears of anger, at which the French prmcewas 
not much moved, ** being aware that he eould shed such at his 
pleasure, and was indeed an excellent actor." His mode of ad- 
dress- to the Head of die Gatiiolic Church was of this singuhur 
kind. 

*' However, I persuaded myself I gained upon turn, and confidently 
told him, t&at having discovered where be was attackable, I bad brongbt 
about my dedgn, and that be must yield, having no more defences 
i^nst me> tl^n I asked him if his predominate pasdou were not re- 
venge, as is usual with all Italians ? ana whether he wouU not thank me 
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if I mineii' a ooHii Mbh at be'waa dwBatigfind wii^i^ tt^^ng tbfu oofidiict 
to be disapproved, and them to pass for maUcious and undiscerdiDg per- 
sons^ and in fine to came them to lose their employments, which should 
be bestowed on such as were more agreeable to faim? He cast his arms 
about my neck, promising, if I could effect this, there should be nothing 
in the world he would refuse to do for my sake. Ton must then, said I, 
make the Archbishop of Atx cardinal, with the assuranee that yon had 
done it sooner bnt for the \S[ conduct of those yofi had^ to dMl lirUfa**' 

Pope laaocent, upon Feflection» satisfied hinaself that he would 
obtain a aur& recoocili^tipii with Mazaria by the promotion of (^ 
brother^^ — thaC he woald be able to transact with France without 
having oommunication with the Marquis de Fontenay-Mareuit 
and the other French agentoa who had used him disrespectfully, 
and whose disgrace be hoped by this means to effect. He was so 
much captivated by the duke's plan, that he consented to bestow 
the hat of which Cardidial Ma^arin bad despaired, upon his bro- 
ther, whot afterwards took, the title of Cardinal of St. Cecilia* 

By this mancsttvring the Duke of Guise imagined that he had 
secured io bis interest the Pope, the French ministers, and the 
■ew^nrade cardinal. The issue of the expjedition showed tliat 
though he bad been the means of their coming to agreement^ ^^ 
completely >outwitled him# 

Jqst as this iatrigue- was. .complete,, messeqger after mcvBseog^r 
kought to Rome the accounts of the miserable condition ^ 
the people of Naples* without a head from whom any conduct was 
to be expeeced, ♦r any apparent means of rescue, sdK>ut to fall a 
sacrif oe to the ve^eanceof the JKing of Spain, and his viceroy the 
Duke of UUtaos* Thb State of Naples, like an 0(^ressed princess 
in a rottance, seemed to offer herself as a reward to the champion 
who should relieve her from her present state of extremity* . Uis 
descent from King Ilen4> of Anjou ^ave Henry de Lorraine a 
eomiection with that family whose claims on the kii^dom of the 
Two Sicilies wese not forgotten ; and an> opportiuiity was th|is 
offered to the lover of Mademoiselle de Pchm to place her on a 
throne, which her beauty would grace so highly. 

Guise examined all mariners who came .from Naples 9 he loaded 
tkem ^th' presents aad caresses; he spoke of their sufferiiig 
country expressing an ardent desire to put a sU^ to its miseries; 
ittd after more than one of his emissaries had been intercepted by 
the jealous vigilance of the Spaniards, Ibednke at last succeeded 
itt conveying his good wishes to the ears of the people of Naples* 
They beard that there was a prince at Rome, beautiful and grace- 
ful as imagination could conceive, with riches inexhaustible, and 
libml in proportion to his wealth, descended from that house of 
Aiyou which bad formerly swayed the Neapolitan sceptie, who 
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was disposed^ if mited by the people^ to place himself at Aeir 
head, and take his risk of death or conquest. 

The heads of the people, particularly Grennaro Annese, weiv 
for the present satisfiai that no efforts of theirs could conduct the 
revolution to order or safety. A person of more character, Vin- 
cenzo Andrea, who appears to have entertained intentions of 
forming a republic — several others who were looking for their own 
safety and advancement— some also whose brains having been de- 
ranged by the crisis had never again bec<xne settled — b^an all at 
once to turn to this new-risen Star of Hope. They obtained a re- 
solution of the people, that the Royal Rei>ttblic of Naples shontd 
invite the Duke of Guise to command their armies, and einoy the 
same authority at Naples as the Prince of Orange did in the 
Netherlandsi the extent of which was probably wholly unknown 
to them. 

When the measure was agreed upon, the most singular exag- 
gerations took place on both sides — on the one, to impress the 
duke widi a false idea of the forces of the people — ^and on the 
other, to- fill the people with an extravagant expectation of the 
assistance to be derived from France. To the former, 170,000 
men were said to be in arms, with ample funds for their mainte- 
nance, derived from confiscations, to die amount of two or Aree 
millions in gold. Powder, they said, they had in abundance, and 
two or three hundred men were engaged in making more. The 
whole militaiy posts were described as well mounted with cannon, 
and the place as abundantly provided with com by those districts 
which had joined the insurrection. On the other hand, one Lnigi 
del Ferro, a crack-brained person, who had taken upon himself th» 
quality of ambassador of France at Naples, had offered the peo- 
ple in the French king's name a million of gold, fifty ships of 
war, thirty gallies, ten vessels laden with com, fi% ineoes of 
cannon, twelve thousand foot, and four thousand horse, with 
ammunition sufficient for above two years; he asserted also, -that 
the Duke of Guise was connng to put himself into their hands 
as hostage for all these things, and offered to give himself .np as 
prisoner to secure them with the price of his head. In a word, 
this self-created diplomatist advanced such exorbitant proposals 
as appeared totally incredible and ridiculous. 

It must always be remembered, that the general interoomse 
between states, which were even in a close nei||hbonrbood, was 
then in the highest degree imperfect, and that mtel%ence coa- 
cereing what was passing at Naples could only be derived from 
the ordinary boatmen or fruit-sellers, who brought their tidings 
to Rome with all manner of popular exaggeration, or from thote 
mterested and sanguine persons^ who came, vrith such news as 
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were moat likely to be agreedbile, and to rencler the bearers >nr^ 
come*. On the occasions now. mentioned they did what .was 
equally fatal to both aides» they disguised from the Duke of Guise 
the necessities of the Neapolitans^ and exaggerated to the citizena 
the means of the duke to supply diem. 

It is probable that Guise gave only a limited credence to the 
flattering^ tales which were brought to him of the state of the city* 
But he was a willing dupe to a great part of the exaggeration* 
The reason lay here* If the duke waited the arrival of a French 
fleet, Frenclr soldiers, French mone^ and French stores, he could 
only make conquests under the auspices of France. Nay, in such 
case France might send to Naples a prince of the blood royal, to 
reap that harvest which the adventurous duke might have chal- 
lenged as his own. If he threw himself into Naples before any 
French armament was advancing thither, unfettered by instruc- 
tions, unaided — but at the same time uncontrolled — by a French 
army, which would of course be guided by commands from Paris^ 
he might, according to his ardent views, '* trust to his stars, his 
fortunes, and his strength," to attach so strong a party of the Nea* 
politans to his side as might render him the director of future 
events, and compel whatever French auxiliaries might be sent to 
his aasistance to act as subjects, not brothers of the war* The 
Dnke of Guise was therefore resolved at all risks, and without the 
attendance of any Frenchmen, save a few of his own family, to 
throw himself into the midst of the disorderly capital of Naptea^ 
and by his own enemes establish his authority* 

The Marquis de Fontenay, the French minister at Rome, diA- 
approvedof the duke's enterprize, considering that this scheme^ if 
unsuccessful, was likely entirely to destroy the French interest at 
Naples, but, if successful, that it would lead to coqsequences more 
favourable to the duke's ambitious projects than he was disposed 
to encourage* If Naples were to be a separate kingdom, and only 
an appemage of France, unquestionably Cardinal Mazarin would 
have desired that a prince of the blood should hold the throne* 
The Duke of Anjou, the Prince of Conti, or Prince Thomas 
of Savoy, might either of them have met his views as a candidate. 
Mudi more would he have wished that so fair a kingdom should 
have been made a direct dependancy of France, to be governed by 
a viceroy. Either of these plans was inconsistent with that of the 
Duke of Guise, the power of whose house, which had been with 
such diflSculty reduced, there seemed little policy in restoring* 
especially when its representative was a man of so much genius 
and enterprise* These opinions of the cardinal and the Frendi 
envoy were probably justified by their knowledge of Guise's cha- 
racter* Hia ambitious spirit was not likely to be satisfied with 
holding the place of a mere temporary viceroy^ and still leas to 
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yield op die autkority wfakh he should gain by his sole personal 
risk. Od the C6ntt3ry, although when the affair was canvassed 
he protested diat his conquesta and acquisitions should be all 
«l the King of Frame's unlimited dmosal, yet, riwuM he be 
once placed at the head -of affair? in Naples, it was likely ibat 
some nominal acknowledgment of feudal dependance^and the ad- 
iFantage of having weakened Spain by dismembering such a limb 
of her empire, would be the only important results which France 
would reap by the Duke of Guise s success. Moved by these 
considerations, they endeavoured to keep the dukb in suspense 
until they could equip a squadron, and take the adventure into 
their own hands, allowing him no other than a subordinate share. 
But the duke felt his advantage, and pressed Ix^ Ae canjimd 
end his brother, M. de Fontenay, and the other French ministers 
at Rome, extremely dose. He had received, as he showed them, 
an invitation from those who were at the head of the insnrgents 
at Naples, but it must be instantly accepted, or would be for ever 
lost. The pe6ple, he stated, would be driven to despair. They 
might lay down their arms to the Spaniards : they might call in 
the Turks, who were within fifty miles of them. In short, France 
^PM)nld lose the most precious opportunity to lower the power of 
the house of Austria, which had occurred for a century. At the 
same time, the duke protested that the blame should be at the 
door of the servants of the crown, since he himself was ready to 
x^enture his person upon an expedition so precarious without any 
attendants save a few servants. Cardinal Mazarin and the 
French ministers were now obliged to consent, imputing the reluct- 
ance which they could not conceal to their anxiety for the duke'ft 
safety. In reply to his application to the French minister at 
Rome for instructions, the duke says that all he could get firom 
Ihem was, ** Manage well the war, and drive the Spaniards out of 
Naples, and for all else regulate yourself as you shall judge to 
best purpose, and as you shall find good or evil conjunctures." 

The Duke of Guise took into his party of fourteen persons veiy 
few who were above the rank of mere domestics, and of these few 
only two wtere French. It was supposed proper to accustom the 
Neapolitans to the sight of the French by degrees, as their cha- 
racter for engaging in petulant and licentious intrigues made them 
highly offensive to the jealous Italians. The fact might probably 
be, that, in taking few French, the duke avoided incumberiag 
himself with sdiy spies on the part of die French government. 

The first, and most important of the two Frenchmen who 
shared the dangers of the Duke of Guise in this enterprise, wife 
E^rit de Raymond, Comte de Modene, author of the Memoirs 
before us. He was bom in I6O8, and educated at court as a 
page of Monsieur, brodier of l40uis XIIL This gotfdeman was 
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a pmoo of aeose mA AfigtciQr, well ncquaialed vAlk jnilitary 
affairs* and a bold and detemio^d kad^. Bat he was addictad 
ta the study of astrology, and appears to have been opiaionhtive 
and disputatious to a degree nvtuch the Duke of Guise, to iiiibose 
fortunes he had attached himself, could not tolerate. They were 
sincere, and even affectionate friends, but we think we can see 
from die commencement the causes which failed not at last to sow 
discord between them. Older by eight years, '' graver by manj 
a pound of phlegm,'* the count, from the original concoction of 
the expedition, seema to have established himself as the duke's 
Mentor, a part only fit to be personified by Minerva or the abstract 
spirit of wisdom, since, in merely human hands, it is apt to dege- 
nerate into an almost intolerable nuisance. In reading the Comte 
de Modene's reflections, we must own, we forsive the Duke of 
Guise for his occasional impatience when suffering under the in- 
fliction of his advice. The count's remarks are, indeed, always 
sensible, and often undeniable ; but they are detailed with such 
unnecessary minuteness, that the reader sees the meaning, as Lord 
Ogleby does the lady in Lovegold's pleasure-ground, long before 
the '' crinkum-crankum" of the expression permits you to reach 
it legitimately. Besides, when attained, it often turns out to be a 
proposition so obvious and undeniable, that it must be conceded 
m a moment. In addition to this inclination for prosing, with 
which the consciousness of superior age and superior gravity had 
invested the Comte de Modene, he had also the rage of intruding 
his advice upon the most delicate and tender topics ; for exam- 
ple — that of the Duke's attachment to Mademoiselle de Pona; 
apd he wondered when he found his patron« the most mercurial 
of men, fretted and irritated, instead of receiving his sermons with 
the deference ofpuer sub ferula. 

The second Frenchman of whom we spoke was M. de Ceri- 
santes, a young man of quick parts, a poet and a good scholar, — 
brave and active, but petulant and ambitious. He had charge 
of the correspondence, m cypher, which was to pass between the 
duke and the French government ; and in this way often volun- 
teered direct communications from himself, in which he did not 
always preserve the respect due to his patron. 

A small fleet of feluccas (boats barely capable of conveying 
three men) was sent from Naples, to transport thither in safety, 
if possible, a general, without troops, arms, ammunition^ or artil- 
lery. Meanwhile there remained one want which was absolutely 
indispensable. To ^ive an idea of the Comte de Modene's sin- 
gular talent of proving that which required no proof, we shall 
here quote his own words : — 

" He represented to the duke, with his ordinary sincerity and frank- 
ness, that, having been so successful as to gain the envoy of the Nea- 
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poHtans, SDd obudn the consent of die FiCDdi antwasador to his < 
ture, tliere ifrere two things which he must absolutely attend to ;- 
one being to agree to the popular conditions, on which he was called to 
Naples, — the other to procure some money, for which he must needs 
have occasion, both for the expense of his yoyage and the price of smne 
equipments and stores which he must take with nim, and also to bear bis 
expenses at the outset of his government. Moreover, it would have an 
indifferent effect on the populace, if, having supposed him unequipped 
with any means of relief, save money, they should observe that be was 
in want of that most indispensable article also;. fEUther, &c. &c. &c.*** 

In short, we defy the most accomplished bore (the word has 
been at the point of our pen for a quarter of an hour) in Christen- 
dom, to ring more changes on lago's simple chime, " Put monejr 
in the purse/' 

The duke had not waited for these elaborate proofs of an in* 
disputable truth. His letter to his brother, me Chevalier de 
Guise, (29th October,) is couched in terms which at once inti- 
mate the height of his hopes and his earnestness of preparation. 
He exhorts him to '' rifle'' their friends and relations of whatever 
money or jewels they can spare, since the whole family are in- 
terested in assisting their Head on this occasion. 

^' If we may believe honest Machiavel, I shall be more puissant than 
the great Turk, since he could not draw together a hundrea-and-seventj 
thousand men, which is the number that in arms attend to receive my 
orders. Naples is a fair theatre of honour, where I am to encounter a 
son of the King of Spain, put his army to flight, take three castles and 
other fortresses of the kingdom, and recover ten posts that have been 
lost to the enemy, and kept by them well fortified in that one city. 
Who hath more work to do, and more honour to gain, if I pky my pari 
well } How difficult soever it may appear, I am made believe I uudl 
overcome it very shortly after my arrival ; I will keep something yet for 
you to do, and you shall have your part if you take care to send me good 
store of money. Adieu, — ^I detain you too long, considering the 
little time I have for msJiing my despatch. Plunder all you can lay 

Jrour hands on, and, if possible, the great diamonds of honest Chevereuae : 
eave nothing in the Hotel de Guise — ^in a word, let neither locks nor 
bolts be proof against your fingers.** 

He anxiously solicited his mother also. — " You must not,' 
answered the noble lady, " be stopped for want of a little money, 
I send all my jewels, amounting to 10,000 crowns. If you 
are unfortunate, £ can get others. But unfortunate you will not 
be.'' He raised other supplies as he could, the Cardinal of St. 
Cecilia assisting him in negotiating a loan with a banker in Rome; 
and the duke mentions a female who came to offer him all her 

* M^moires da Conte do Modene, vol. i. p. 15d« 
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Elate atid jewelsr, and 10,000 crowns, the whole savinga of her 
fe, which he generously refused to accept. 
The sinews of war being thus provided, the Duke of Guiso 
determined tQ embark. Followed by all the French in Romeji 
who accompanied him on horseback to his boats, he tooi^ his 
route to Fiumicino. As they passed the hotel of the Spanish 
ambassador, — '' Guise," said the duke^ '' must not go to war in 
silence," — and he commanded his trumpets to blo^ a point of 
defiance. 

With his slender stores, a retinue of twenty-two men^ including 
the Neapolitan envoys, and a fleet amounting to three brigantines 
and eight feluccas, Uie party finely embarked on the 13th day of 
November, late at night, the least and lightest of the feluccas par*' 
rying " Caesar and his fortune." At first, their course was withn 
out obstacle ; but on the evening of the 14th, when they had been 
at sea twenty-four hours, and were coasting Mount Circello, they 
beheld the Spanish gallies, which, apprised by signals from the 
watch-tower, stood out from the Isle of Ponza and the port of 
Gaeta to intercept them. The feluccas dispersed different ways; 
that which had the duke on board ran towards the coast of Gaeta, 
and by that means avoided suspicion, as the Spaniards supposed 
it to be landing some country people. Another danger arose ; th^ 
weather became squally, and the boatman, unable to pursue his 
course, declared there was absoluteljr a necessity for ^oing ashore, 
though, the country was in possession of the Spaniards, or th^ 
nobility, their allies. The duke insisted upon keeping the sea, 
and the weather becoming milder, seemed to yield to his resolu- 
tion. On nearing Naples, he directed his felucca to be steered 
straight for the Spanish admiral, as if it had been an advice-boat 
coming with despatches. This manoeuvre ensured their safety for 
some time. But when, altering her course suddenly, the felucca 
shot down towards Naples, the attention of all within and without 
the city was directed towards her. Ail the Spanish gallies opened 
their guns on this minute object, while the duke stood up on the 
felucca, as if to brave his enemies, and show himself to his friend^ 
of the city, who crowded the beach to receive him ; and they* ill 
their turn, fired eagerly for his protection, both from batteries and 
with musquetr}'. Sea and land were in equal agitation, friends 
and enemies watching the event. At length, the felucca touched 
land ; and the Duke of Guise was received with such rapturous 
welcome as was likely to be inspired into a lively and (juick-feel- 
ing people, by the romantic and perilous mode of his arrival. His 
companions reached Naples in safety two days after him. 
The prepossessing countenance of the Duke of Guiscj^ hii^ 
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fine person/ die grace with which he managed the steed wliich 
was brought for his use, enchanted the populace, and even tike 
better classes of Naples, who augured from his appearance that 
he would place a limit to the fury of the democracy. Meanwhile; 
having heard mass, the duke received a message from the Ca^itaiii- 
general, Gennaro Annese, who, having taken possession of the 
Tower of the Carmelites^ a strong bastile or species of cifeadel, 
Kved there with a band of wretches, his companions and instra-^ 
ments in plundering, scarcely daring to leave it for fear of the fate 
which threatened him, and which he deserved infinitely better tiban 
Masaniello. We shall let the Duke of Guise himself paint the 
den of Cacus, the picture of his household, and the effect pro^ 
duced by the appearance of Lnigi del Ferro, whom the French 
ministers addressed as the ambassador of their master. The Me- 
moirs of 1828, though written with great spirit, are not quite so 
naive as the original on which they are founded, which, although 
fike the work of a Dutch painter it has its coarse features, is 
neverdieless a curious likeness of a Robespierre or Marat of the 
I7A century. 
Beitig introduced to Gennaro Annese : — 

'' I was not a little surprised,*' says the Duke, ^' at the blindness of 
the people of Naples, to have chosen such a man their general; his 
person seemed to me so extraordinary, that I cannot omit to give yoa 
his picture. He was a little man, very ill made, and very hhudk, his 
eyes sank in his head, short hair, which discovered large ears, a wide 
mouth, his beard close cot and beginnmg to be grey, hb voice foil and 
very hoarse ; he could not speak two words without stammering; erer 
unquiet, and so very timoroos that the least noise made him tremUe. 
He was attended by a matter of twenty guards of as ill men as himself. 
He wore a buff coat with sleeves of red velvet, and scarlet breeches, with 
a cap of cloth of gold, of the same colour, on his head, which he hardly 
took the pains to take off when he saluted me 3 he had a girdle of red 
velvet, furnished with three pistols on each side; he wore no sword, but 
instead of it, carried a great blunderbnss in his hand. His first civility 
was the taking off my hat, and instead of it, causing to be brought me 
in a stlvef basin such a cap as his own ; and then taking me by the 
handy led me into his hall, whose doors fa^ very carefully caused to be 
shut, with most strict orders to his guards to let none enter, lest they 
should cut his throat. As soon as we were seated, I presented him 
M. de Fontenay*s letter, with assurance (as t had been ordered) of the 
protection of l^rance, and of the coming of the fleet, and all such sup- 

f)lies as the Neapolitans should stand in need of, towards attaining their 
iberty and deliverance from the Spanish oppression. He answered me 
with, much more satisfaction than eloquence, and having opened the let- 
ter I delivered him, rao it over with his eyes, and having turned upwards 
every one of the fbur sidesj cast it to me again, telling me he could not 
read^ and d^iring me to acquaint him with its contents. 
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'* WUbt Cfais passed, somebody knocked aft Ibe tieor» as if iikef Uh 
tcmled to. break it down : 4kM gave vs an alann^ aod the ay from mtb* 
oat meotioaing the ainbassador of Fraoce that was desirous to see me^ 
tbe door was opened ; and preparing myself to go and receive him with 
the ceremony due to his character, I was amazed to see a man without;^ 
a hat, his sword drawn, two great chaplets (like a hermit's) about his 
neck, on the one whereof, he said, he prayed for the king, and on the 
other for the people, who, casting himself down at his full length, and* 
throvHng away bis sword, embracing nfy legs', kissed my fie^ ; with' 
much ado I raised him np, and was donbtful whether I should givt him' 
M. de FoRtenay's tetter, which treated him with the qndity oif excel*' 
lence, and the king's ambassador } seeing in the person of 8iear Luig? 
del Ferro rather the £gnre of a madman broke out of Bedlam, than of 
tite minister of a great crown ; but supposing he might have. some coq« 
ceaicd good quality that 1 had not yet discovered, considering the great 
credit he who enchar|;ed me with that letter assured me he had acquired 
amonfi;st the people, I thought myself obliged to deliver it, lest I might 
be blamed for not executing punctually what had been enjoined 
me. 

'' We heard a great noise in the street, occasioned by a tumult of 
snch people as demanded to see me ; to satisfy their curiosity I went to 
a window ; and Gennaro having caused to be brought me, in two basins, 
two bags of money, one of gold and the other of silver, I cast it amongst 
the people, and whikt they were at cufs aboat gathering itup, I thoaght 
it was time to oali £or dismer, having eaten aotbing since my departure 
from Borne, because of the niogboess of the sea. Genoaro made ex« 
cuses for the ill cheer he should give me, not daring, for fear of poison^ 
to make uie of any other cook dsan his wife, as improper for that em- 
pbyment as personating the lady of quality. She brought the first dish, 
having on a gown of sky-coloured wrought satin, embroidered witU 
silver, with a farthingale, a chain of jewels, and a fair necklace of pearl, 
with pendants of diamoiuls in her ears, all ptaddered from the Duchess 
of Maldbne $ and in this stately equipage it was pleasant to see her 
dress meat, seoor dishes, and divert bcraelf in the afternoon with wash- 
ing and smoothing linep. I invited Loigi del Ferro, as ambassador^ to 
wash and sit down with.us ; but Gennavo told me, sure I was not in 
ettneat, ior he had wont to use him like a dog : and when I called foe 
drink, he fetched it, saying, it bebeg^ only to him to serve met, he-« 
caose of his quality. He of^ented me the cup on his knees, which, 
wben I would not permit uenntro told me he served him in the same 
OMHiner, whieh presen$ly after I saw verified. IMnner lasted not long, 
and all things were so pasty and unsavory, that, had: it not- been for the 
bread, wine, sallad, and fruit, which were indeed exodlent, I had run 
hatard of starving.** 

On examining tbe state of affisire as narrowly as he could, the 
Odke had tbe mortification to find the popular fury against the 
Spaniards subsided to a low ebb, and that had he not arrived 
when he did, the people had almost agreed to lay down their arms, 
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while the chiefs, accusing ooe another of a secret corre8|>ondeiice 
with the common enemy, fortified their quarters against each 
other with much more anxiety than against the Spaniards. Of 
the divisions between them the Duke saw a curious instance the 
very evening of his arrival. 

*' A butcher^ one of the city captains, called Jommo Ropolo, a msn 
seditious and violent, broke down the door of the chamber where we 
were at council, and coming up to Gennaro, and calling him traytor, 
with all his force gave him three or four blows on the neck, which was 
bare, with the flat of his hand, swearing be would cut off his head, from 
which nothing detained him but my presence, and the respect he bore 
me. Gennaro cast himself at his feet, weeping, and embracing his 
knees, begged his life. I interposed to make them friends, and did it, 
as having authority, sending Jommo Ropolo to his quarter, which I 
promised to visit the next morning, as well as all the rest of the city, 
appointing him in the mean time to keep good guard.'* 

The next details, with which the Duke was treated, conveyed 
the information that instead of a hundred-and-seventy thousand 
men in arms, the service of three or four thousand, scarcely suffi- 
cient to defend the various forts, was all that could be relied on; 
and that money was wanting for their pay, without which there was 
no reliance to be placed upon them. To add to this ominous in- 
telligence, so different from what he had been taught to expect, he 
himself witnessed the return of a force chiefly composed of baiH 
ditti which Jacomo Rosso had led on an expedition against the 
nobles, with every token of a severe defeat. Amid the gloomy 
thoughts which this state of things generated, the Duke had still 
to go through the most extraordinary part of the evening. 

*' It being now very late and I wanting rest, every one retired, and 
I had a supper brought as unhandsome and distasteful as my dinner ; it 
lasted not long, and inquiring in what part they had prepared me a bed, 
1 was not a little surprised when Gennaro told me I should lie with 
him ; having refused this as much as possibly I could, out of pretence of 
not incommoding his wife by taking her place, he told me she should lie 
on a quilt before the fire with her sister, and that it concerned his safety 
to share his bed with me, without which his enemies would cut his 
throat, the respect of my person being the only means to secure him fram 
that danger, whose apprehension had so strongly prepossessed him, that 
he awaked twenty tiroes in the night in disorder, and, with tears in his 
eyes, embracing me, besought me to save his life, and secure him fiom 
those that would murder him. He conducted me to lodge in bis 
kitchen, where I found a very rich bed of cloth of gold, and at the feet 
of it, in a cradle, a little blackamore slave about two years old, full of 
the small-pox -, a great deal of plate, both while and gilt, heaped up iu 
the middle of the room, many cabinets half open, out of which tumbled 
chains and bracelets of pearl and other jewels, some bags of silver and 
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miDeof gold balf scattered on the giauDd, Tery rich honsehdd stoff^ and 
many fair pictures thrown up and down disorderly, which made sufiici- 
ently appear what proiit he had made by plundering the houses of the 
richest and best-qualified persons of the town ; though he could never be 
induced to assist the people with the smallest part of it^ either to buy 
ammunition or victuals, for paying the troops already raised, or making 
new levies. This put me in a rage, to see myself in want of every thing, 
and yet to have so considerable supplies at hand, which I might make 
no use of. 

" On the other side of the kitchen were all necessaries, in great quan- 
tity, which had been plundered in several quarters, with all manner of 
arms, all in an extraordinary confusion, the presents and contributions 
be daily received of all manner of venison and wild fowl powdered, and 
all the walls tapestried with whatever is edible. 

'^ This was the sumptuous apartment prepared for entertaining roe, 
and when even oppressed with sleep, I thought of nothing but a speedy 
unclothing myself to get into bed, Luigi del Ferro would suffer none 
to come near to pull off my boots, maintaining it belonged to him alone 
to do me all manner of services ; but I refused him, till Gennaro advising 
me to let him do it, caused his own stocking to be pulled off, to give me 
example, which I afterwards followed without controversy, and got into 
bed as fast as I could. Gennaro came presently to lie down by me, and 
setting a candle on the bed, and unbinding his leg to dress it, I asked if 
he had received any wound ? He answered, that being naturally replete 
and fidl of humours, a physician, his friend, had advised him to make use 
of a remedy I forbear to name, lest its mention offend others stomachs 
as much as its sight did mine. 

" You have heard now how I passed the first day of my arrival in 
Naples, and my reception, whose disagreeable beginning (the first sur- 
prisal of sleep over) made me pass very thoughtfully the remainder of 
the night with many reflections on the present condition of my affairs, 
aond the danger I was to undergo.- But, at last, having resolved myself 
SEgaiDst all events whatever, 1 expected day with extreme impatience, 
that I might begin to work all things necessary as well for preservation 
of the place into which 1 bad cast myself, as my own particular, since 
my safety or ruin could no longer depend on any but myself, and that 
myself alone must become the artificer of my good or evil fortune. 

** Saturday in the morning, as soon as J was up, I went with Gennaro 
to hear mass at the Carmelites, who failed not (tor upholding his quality 
of the people's general) to take the right hand of me. Luigi del Ferro 
went before us bareheaded, carrying a naked sword, and (in compUance 
with the French mode) with a great deal of hair; he had a black perri- 
wig made of a horse's tail, snch as in our theatres are worn by niries, 
and in ccwm tly cried out, ' Let the people live, and General Gennaro, and 
the Duke of Guise -/ and, transported either with joy or madness, struck 
with his sword all that came in his way, and hurt so many, he had like 
to have made a tumult. To be quit of him I was fain to give him an 
employmetit.** 

It may be worth mentioning that this admirable representative 
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.of rojraky was so well acqiuanted witb the ttsto 4rf the tomt «m1 
-royal Cunily of FraQoe, that in walkkig through the stieets, hap- 
pening to eocouDter a picture of Henry IV. with his loDgigrcy 
beard, he went on his knees to pay homage to it as the picture of 
the reigning monarch, Louis XI V. who was then a child. 

The unfortunate hero of this extraordinary enterprize was thus 
literally doomed to experience that '' politics as well as misery 
make men acquainted with strange bedfellows/' and for eight 
nights the lover of the beautiful Montbason, and of Mademoiaelle 
de Pons, concimied to share the couch of the gunsmith. Hemy 
de Lorraine, however, did not suffer aU this penance uacompeii- 
sated. By tneans of the Signora Annese (the arguments which 
he used are not mentioned) he abstracted from €rennaro's hoards 
considerable treasure, which the miser missed, but for want of 
being able to read, write, or keep accounts, he could not make 
out the deficiency. This is one of the points which the author of 
the '' Duke of Guise at Naples" leaves in the shade. The Comte 
de Modene abo says he extracted from Genoaro a lai^e sum of 
money for the Duke's levies^ but whether by the same species of 
alchemy we ace not informed. 

.. Whatever he the state of a general's afiairs, he mtfmr fails to 
hnve plenty of competitors for tiM commissions in his gift. Shordy 
after Guise's arrival a violent competition took place for the office 
of camp-master-general, to which no less than four persons laid 
claim; namely, his secretary Cerisantes, the Comte de Modene, 
Pepe Palombe, and Michael de Santis the butcher, whose preten- 
sions were founded on his having cut off the head of the unfortu- 
nate prince of Massa. It is worth noticing, however^ as a curious 
specimen of the honour of the time, which was like a hol-ten- 
pered horse, more terrified at the shadow dmn at ihn auhstanoe cf 
dishonouri that the Duke dismissed Santis with uomp ws s sd * can- 
isn^t,. which did not present his acting as if he had got die office, 
lie excused himself to Palombe, whom he suspected of inter* 
coarse with the Spaniards; he rebuked Cerisantes for pretending 
to an office he was unfit for; and he made Modede his camp- 
master-general, not, however, until the latter had obtained the 
commission from Gennaro and the captains of the quarters and 
heads of the people, with whom he had ingratiated himself. The 
Puke was displeased at this proceeding, as an encroachnent on 
his authority, and signed another commission for hiai,ooaMDandf- 
ing him to carry ba^ that of the people, and cancel it befom 
Ahem, which he did, '* very modi satisfied to have by such address 
obtained his purpose.'' The Comte protests that he only de- 
sired the office in order to keep it open till the arrival of die 
X>uke's bcotber, the Chevalier de Quise; but this could not have 
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been* veij deariy im^erstood' by the Diike, who seems to tbiak 
his Mentor sieved rather selfishly oi| the occasion^ io l^asteBing 
too early to demand a share of the spoils ere the adventure was 
aofaieved* 

In respect to the general state of the kingdom, the Duke of 
Guise found h totally and inextricably embroiled by the con- 
teading factious. In the three castle^ and ten fortified posts, and 
on board of the considerable fleet which Uy in the bay, there was 
quartered a Spanish army, not numerous enough to conquejr so 
lar^ a city, while the heat of the insurrection lasted, but which 
Wi|iled with the vindictive composure and patieiif:e oif C^^tfijans, 
till time and opporti^nity should bring die seusou of i^eveog^. 
Secondly, in the kingdom of Naples several lai^ towns had fpl- 
lowed the example of the capital ^ others^ with the provinces, 
were swept by robbers or banditti, who pow assumed the moi« 
honoiu-able name of popular soldiers. Bift the main part of the 
open country was held by the nobility ^t the head of their feudfil 
vassals, who, ald»ough unfriendly to the Spaniards, were incopi- 
;parably more exasperated against the pppulace of Ns^les, who 
had murdered theu friends and relaticms, burned their housee, 
pillaged their property, and raged against them more cruelly thap 
against the Spaniards, the oppressors of both* Thirdly, the Nea- 
politans themselves were dismoited. The lower orders, wit^ 
.whom the tumult had originated, were well enough pleased Ip 
maintain the revolution, which plunder and idleuess rendered a 
thriving trade. But, pn the other hand, the lesser nobles aa^d 
, gentry of the city, the merchants^ lawyers, and principal ahofr 
keepers, in short, all the class distinguished as Bliuk cloaks^ — that 
is, men of decent attire, manners and education — were totalljj^ 
.averse to the revolutioB,although far from being able to i^ree on 
the best means of isuding it* 

Upon ccmsideriug this state of affairs, tiie Duke ei Guise 
adopted the natural plan of endeavouring, by means of Cardinal 
Filomarino and other fitting agents, ta give sueh satisfactory 
assurances of his f^tvour to the noblesse as might induce thetti, 
-under confidence in him and his protection, to mai^e common 
cause with the people. This plan seems to have been defeated 
.chiefly from die want of money> troops, stores, and all the materiel 
of war, a want which, in the eyes of a jealous party, is not to be 
cmnpensaled by valour, lalent, courtesy, nor the other virtues 
of an individual, however princely. On the other hand, the 
Spaniards began with areat policy to countenwDe the connciis of 
the Duke of Guise. They employed a sly and insinuating person 
-named Augustino MoUo, a lawyer, to worm himsdf into the 
confidence of the Duke, who, in pretending to point out the 
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Imeasuk^s which. he represented bb likely to conciliate the better 
order of citizens or ilack Cloaks, thrust upon him such as were 
sure to excite the suspicion and hatred of Gennaro Annese and 
the Unshod, as they were called, that is» the Sans Culottes of tiie 
-place and time. 

The Comte de Modene says he foresaw that the Duke would 
fall Jnto this snare, and regrets that his office of camp-master- 
general carried him to the army without the walls, and prevented 
his remaining on his post near the Duke, so that he might have 
warned him against his prievailing foible, a susceptibility to flattery 
•and assentation on the part of artful counsellors. It is not un- 
likely that the Duke had this defect, as few men are without it, 
and that the profuse reason of the Comte de Modene might have 
supplied a sort of mental tonic, if the patient's stomach would 
have been able to support it. 

But the truth seems to be that the manners and conduct of the 
Duke were universally acceptable to the nobility and the Bhck 
Cloaks, as well as to the common people, and if he had received 
any considerable part of the succours which he expected from 
France, and appeared at the head of an independent force at his 
own disposal, they might have trusted and united with him. But 
Ivhat was there to give the nobility confidence in a prince who, 
for his only soldiers^ commanded the Lazaroni and Cavaioli, (inha- 
bitants of cellars,) the agents in the late revolutionary murders 
which had so often deluged the streets of the capital vnth blood. 
And yet these, with regiments of Turkish galley slaves and ban- 
ditti, were the only forces which the Duke 6f Guise could assemble. 

*' Tbesc last,* says the Duke himself, " are a sort of people very proper 
for insurrections, but that commit so many disorders and outrages, that 
'they ruin all wheresoever they pass; and who afterwards are usually 
made sacrifices to the public hatred, the affection of the people being re- 
gained at the price of their heads, after they have perfDrmed all snch ser- 
vices as they are capable of; they regard neither word nor oath in their 
capitulations, nor make any dt£ference in the usage of such towns and 
places as yield voluntarily, or are stormed by force j with them the exam- 
ple of fathers is to be followed, who bum the rods after the conection of 
their children.** 

^ The spirit which was infused on the Duke of Guise's arrival, 
bis wise dispositiqns, his gallant bearing in the field, produced a 
general inclination in his favour. It was necessary to open the 
communication betwixt Naples and the country^ in order that the 
markets might be supplied with com. He encountered near 
Avepa a superior force of the army of the noblesse. He attacked 
it, pistol in hand, rallied his men repeatedly, fought alone when 
no one woul4 staud by him^^alized the exploits of an Amadis, 
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and, though raflier vanqawhed than ▼ictori remained master of the 
field. He opened a communication with some of the principal 
noblesse of the kingdom, where much courtesy waff shown on both 
sides; but which produced no other result than the expression of 
their pity that so truly brave a prince should be reduced to 
fight at the head of snch cowardly troops. He left the Comte 
de Modene to press the siege of Aversa, and returned to the ca^ 
pital, where a French fleet, equipped from Toulon, had appeared 
m the bay. 

Here, then^ was the point to which die enterprise had been 
ccHidocled. The French succours, so long looked for, and which 
mi^ht be expected to turn the scale in his favour, had at last 
arrived. Of these he was promised about 2000 men, with arms, 
powder^ and other supplies ; but, on explanation, these supplies 
were not to be placed in his hands, but in those of Gennaro 
Annese, with whom, as captain and generalissimo of the Nea- 
politan people, the leaders were ordered to communicate on the 
part of the King of France. A scheme was thus intimated al- 
together to pass by the Duke of Guise and his authority, and 
to put the French succours under charge of an animal equally 
-cowardly and incapable. The Duke of Guise, astonished at the 
turn which was thus given to the expedition, exclaimed against 
the ignorance, brutality, and treachery of Gennafo, and exalted 
his own superior interest with the people. " Let that appear, 
then," said the Abb^ Basqui, the French envoy, who accompanied 
the expedition, " when we see you at the head of the people of 
Naples, you shall command the supplies — till then, Gennaro 
Annese is the principal authority, and with him alone can we 
communicate." 

It would have been of the highest importance to the duke^ 
project, if he could have reconciled the jealous and rankling dis- 
position of Gennaro to act in concert with him. The French 
troops once landed, it was easy to see who must command 
them, and Gennaro would not have sate more securely, though 
bis power might have lasted a little longer. But the duke, intent on 
exhibiting to the French envoy his complete power over the Nea- 
politans, collected his own partizans» and had the pleasure to hear 
twenty or thirty thousand men salute him with the title of king. 
He declined it, indeed, but the proposal having been made, 
alarmed the jealousy of all who, like Vincenzo Andreai, had any 
views towards a republic, and still more the French, who were 
by no means prepared for the acknowledgment of the Duke of 
Guise as sovereign of Naples. As yet, however, the title depended 
on the resignation of Gennaro ; but that imbecile demagogue, 
from sheer intimidation, submitted to the superior claims and 
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courmeof Ibe Duke of Guite* although Hi^maitty teimrtg wkh 
jbaCred and thethirat of vQngenace. T£^ ^uJke, if we^ mty believe 
Ike ^id«iice of his futber -coofeofor, Cfipecio, (wfaich b oot how- 
ever abo^tber dittnterastod^ owiog to qiinrreb between Ibeoi «t a 
iftt0r petiod,) wa8 dreadfully eiH'aged agaiaet the Frepcb for dis* 
•ppoiDtiog bin of tbe aupfriiea, aod at the eecfu^ity which piade 
bun liimt himself to the title of Duke» instead of King of Nftpks. 
In bitterness of hearty he is averred to have trampled npon a 
piece of embroidery^ because it exhibited ^eurs de lis, and abused 
4be .French in the most ooarse terms. Something of this may 
.probably be true, but the vulgav Itidiwi friar has ceitainly lent 
his own sentiments and language to the high-born conrtier of 
.Louis XIV. 

On the 21st of December, Henry of I^orraine was formally M0^ 
,€ognised as Duke of the Reffublk* Protector of the Liberties, emi 
. Genei^ssimo of the Armies of Napks, and me Memoira of 1898 
give us an interesting account of the order and cereoKmy with 
.which he maintained the dignity of his high office. The attendaiioe 
of guards, dinners in public, with the graceful carriage of one of 
the most graceful princes then living, all contributed to adorn the 
emblems of sovereignty. But if the assumption of this title ele^ 
vated his authority in appearance, it operated in reality to dimi- 
nish and undermine it While he had np distinct aitimti^Mi, save 
that of commander-in-chief, no faction was willing to disturb him, 
because each had hopes that he might steer its course. Now 
that he had shown a precise object, and that a tendency to self^ 
aggrandizement, he lost the support of all who, in that distracted 
city, would vrillingly have desved another termination of the re- 
volution, as well as of the greater though more ignorant n»as, 
Ivho found their interest in continuing the state of conftiaion. 

The first fatal consequences of this false step was the retreat of 
the French fleet, after what a British sailor would call a lubberly 
action with the Spaniards, in which (he French, however, had tiie 
advantage. Under pretence of want of water, they tx>re away to 
return no more, leaving tbe duke not merely vrithout succours, 
but with the discredit of being disowned and abandoned by his 
country. This was a blow not to be recovered. 

Left thus to his ovm resources, Gruise availed himself of 
them with the most undaunted spirit. Every day brought soaie 
fresh danger, every danger found him r^dy (o meet it; he 
suppressed tumults, and punished the leaders— Hiuelled mutinies 
of troops under arms, and killed with his own hand the mutineers 
who opposed him, maintaining to the very last the character of 
jBOvereign which he had assumed. On one of these occasions, his 
friends having remonstrated with him on the personal danger U> 
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^bkk be exposed himself^ he made Ib^ diarofileMtic repIjF ^ ibat 
he had a natural contempt for the rabble, and thai wbm Gad 
yrameda peraoH of his quality^ h& ittqnitUed something om hk 
forehead which could not be beheld bjf it mthmU trembtimgl^^ 
He escaped asdaisination by the dacger, he eluded another attack 
•upon his life by poison. It is mudi less to bis hottour^ that in 
one of the transactions which we assuredly do not find in the mo- 
dern account of his reign at Naples^ he. condescended to retort <m 
the miserable Grennaro Annese, by measures only fitting such a 
aiiscreant to employ^ Here is the passage from his Memoks* and 
the reader will admire the coolness with which it is told. 

** Augustino Molk)^ to free me from this difficulty^ came at night and 
Urfd loe^ ' I bare brongbt yon that w31 free you from Gennaro ; his trea«- 
sens merits death, sod in what manner justice be done on him is not 
wtxj matcflrial : look on this Tial^liill of so clear and beantilul waler^ 
in four days time it will punish aU hb infidelities } the cs^itain of the 
j^uerd sbaU undertake to give it him, without his disirost, li havii^ ae 
taste at all/ On the next day, which was Friday, he caused him t» 
drink it all at dinner ; but whether the doBc was too weak, or that hay* 
ing eaten nothing but cabbage dressed with oil, (which is certainly ^ 
great antidote,) he fell a vomiting immediately, which freed him from a 
danger so evident, and that appeared so certain^ He escaped with a 
head-ache and pain in his stomach for four or five days^ without any 
suspicion of the matter." 

Another instance of punctilious scrupulousness, where one 
would hardly have expected any thing of the kind, occurred in a 
similar practice' upon Annese's life by the agency of the captain 
of his guard. This conscientious person, equally obliging in his 
disposition, and punctilious in his duty, readily offered to poison 
Gennaro whenever the duke pleased, if his highness would provide 
him with wherewithal to do it, but he would not willingly undertake 
to poniard him, as that would be unhandsome, and unbecoming 
an officer of his guard. We may suppose, in the same manner, 
that a cook of Gennaro would have declined putting ratsbane in 
his master's porridge, but saw no objection whatever to cutting 
bis throat, or chopping off his head with a cleaver. The duke 
tells us fairly where his own scruples on the subject lay ; — ^* I 
would not,*' he says, ** undertake his death in such a manner that 
I might appear the author of it, lest it might acquire me the indig- 
nation* of France, who, believing him faithful to her, would rather 
attribute his d^ath to my particular ambition, (he being the main ob- 
stacle in my way,) than to the just punbhment of his disloyalty.^ 

* The wofds^f iht orif^lM! «re, " que nittiirenement je m crai«ioT8 point la cunaille, 
et '^ue qband Diea fmrttok owe ^imiim de umi coaiitton, U iw Inpiiinoit je at tilt 
%wA €iKrfc let 4e^ ycttf ^a'tUs d'omU i^rder mqs tusnUer." 
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The Duke of Guise's indifference on the subject will remiiid 
the reader of similar incidents in the court history of France, 
about the same period. But the freauent instances of arbitmiy 
power on which his situation forced him, seem to have awakened 
in the duke the spirit of despotism which was of old a charac- 
teristic of the house of Lorraine. His Mentor, the Comte de 
Modene, had been some time absent from him. He had however 
Tendered him great service. He had taken Aversa and threatened 
Capua, a place of still greater importance. Whether pluming 
himself on his merits, and therefore acting with a certain degree 
of independence, or whether imposed upon by his officers, who 
were chiefly captains of banditti, he had opposed some orders of 
the duke, had permitted, as his commander was informed, some 
pillage in Aversa, and finally bad declined to see the duke's or* 
ders fulfilled respecting the execution of certain soldiers. From 
•these accusations the Comte de Modene justifies himself at great 
length, while the duke also exculpates! him from e\'il intentions, 
«hd only blames him for being too much influenced by his in- 
ferior officers, and presuming upon their former friendship, with- 
out consideration of the circumstances, which rendered him hot 
and choleric. At length, in one of their last interviews together, the 
Comte de M odene, who had been ordered to Naples by the duke, 
was informed by him that, apprized of the weakness of the Spa- 
niards, he had called most of his troops from the country, to take 
part in a general attack upon their forts, by which he meant to 
put his fortunes on the cast of a bold adventure. The humour 
of contradiction seized the count, and in an evil hour he criticized 
the scheme severely, without producing any other effect than see- 
ing his office divided, and the exercise of it in the city committed 
to another person. To add to his disgrace with the duke, the 
count was seized that night with a sore throat or quinsy, which 
prevented his taking a part in the general attack. His absence 
was doubtless set down to disaffection, and he seems to have aug- 
mented suspicion by holding intercourse with persons whom the 
duke distrusted. 

Meantime the regiments of banditti from the country poured 
iu. They wore the same picturesque dress and arms which are 
still used by them in such parts of Italy as they are suffered to 
subsist in, and which is found to produce such an effect on the 
imagination of young persons, that it is prohibited as a disguise 
even at masquerades. We cannot help inserting the duke's de- 
scription of diem. 

" They were three thousand and five hundred men, of vdiom the oldest 
came short of five*and-forty years, and the youngest was above twenty. 
They were all tall and well made> with kingl^k hair for the most 
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pari curled, coaU of black Spanish leather, with sleeves of velvet or cloth 
of gold^ cloth breeches, with gold lace, most of them scarlet ; girdles of 
velvet, laced with gold, with two pistols on each side, a cutlass, hanging 
at a belt suitably trimmed, three fingers broad and two feet long» a hawk- 
ing bag at their girdle, and a powder-flask hung about their neck with 
a great silk ribbon ) some of them carried firelocks and others blunder- 
busses ', they had all good shoes, with silk stockings, and every one a 
cap of cloth of gold, or cloth of silver of different colours on his head, 
which was very delightful to the eye." 

Having reviewed this extraordinary and romantic-seeming army^ 
the Duke of Guise never Questioned but that he would be next 
day complete master of Naples. But to steal and rob is one 
thing, and to fight another; the famished and exhausted Spa- 
niards beat ofif almost all the attacks, and several of the chiefs of 
the banditti behaved like cowards or traitors. Mellone, the camp- 
master-general for the city, proved a Spaniard at heart, and acted 
coldly, which increased the Duke of Guise's displeasure towards 
the Comte de Modene. 

In the duke's resentment, he did one notable act of justice. 
Paul of Naples, one of the most powerful of the banditti chiefs^ 
who had plundered the citizens during the night-attack, and set 
his authority at defiance, coming to him at the head of his regi- 
ment, he had him secured, in spite of their formidable protection, 
and sent him to prison. He was afterwards^ condemned and ex- 
ecuted. He confessed (under torture), a design on the Duke of 
Guise's life, and innumerable crimes besides, incident to bis 
lawless profession. 

Another action of the duke, following on this failure, is of a 
much more doubtful complexion. He arrested three of the offi- 
cers of the army of Aversa, Father Capece, his own confessor, 
and the unfortunate Comte de Modene. The three first were 
executed, and the Comte de Modene was thrown into a dungeon, 
to reflect at leisure on the bad consequences of preaching to the 
ears of princes upon disagreeable texts. It would appear that his 
real crime in the duke's eyes was the separate and independent in- 
fluence which the count had acquired with the army lying at 
Aversa, the officers and soldiers of which began to think that 
'^ Sempronius was as good a man as Cato.'' But in his Memoirs 
(as we have already said), he acquits his unfortunate Mentor of 
any other crime than suffering himself to be easily imposed on by 
his inferior officers. The duke, therefore, was so far from think- 
ing of putting him to death, that he meditated sending him to 
France in safety, when fate precipitated his own fall. 

The Spaniards had maintained their garrisons in the three cas- 
tles of Naples for eight months, suffering great privations, repelling 
repeated assaults, waiting with national patience and obstinacy 
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tilt tfie hour of trranph aTid vengeance should arrive. Their po- 
aitioR respecting Ae city of Naples resembled that of the biwi 
and the rattle snake. Without much efibrt, great supplies, or 
any of the exertions by which kingdoms are won and lost, they 
waited with composure till the experience of the evils of mis- 
government and uncertainty had reconciled the minds of the 
people to the Spanish sway, and induced them to desire its 
restoration even with all its exactions, as ppeferable to the conti- 
nuance of a state of bloodshed, battle, and tumult. The experi- 
ment of the Duke of Ouise had totally failed, unless in so far as 
he himself, by his own personal exertions, 

'* In spite of spite, alone upheld the day." 

But the French had abandoned him — ^the Neapolitan nobles 
would not join with him, though they suffered him to flatter him- 
self with the idea that diey would do so ; the Blatk Cloaks, or 
better class of citizens, saw that his power rested on no sure foun- 
dation, and besides were secredy attached to the Spanish sway, 
as being the most durable and best supported. Of the common 
people, many were weary of the hardships of war, others were 
nnpatient that they no longer enjoyed the advantages of riot and 
pillage ; so Uiat die Duke of Guise was literally secure of no 
party, save that of which the popular inconstancy gave him mo- 
mentary possession, when, by some noble or courageous action, 
he attracted their plaudits, which, like bubbles on water, sunk 
with the agitation that gave them birth. The unfortunate prince 
had no counsellors of sagacity and integrity, hardly any regular 
troops which could or would observe discipline ; his best soldiers 
were banditti, his best officers their chiefs, men stained with every 
crime, and especially interested in the continuance of disturb- 
ances which every honest man was desirous of seeing put an end 
to. 

The Spaniards, we have said, looked on with a patience re- 
sembling apathy till the popular fury decreased. But the Duke 
of Arcos had made himself so very obnoxious to the people of 
Naples, that in January, 1648, the Collateral Council had, with 
theDuke's own consent, judged it prudent to remove htm from his 
situation of viceroy, and appoint Don Juan of Austria in his 
stead. TPhis prince, however, who was only eighteen years of age, 
was considered by the Court of Spain too young and inexperi- 
enced to direct in such critical circumstances; the Conde d'Onata 
therefore, a Wise and prudent statesman, then ambassador at 
Rome, received a commission to supersede him, and his arrival at 
the Castle of St. Elmo on the 2d of March was looked upon as 
the sign of a speedy reconciliation between Naples and the Spa- 
nish government* — Another ominous cipcumstunce for the power 
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of the Duke of Guise wa»» that attheug^ he had^kfeated his anta- 
gonist Genoaro in council, and had him more than ooce apfMi«> 
rently at his mercy, yet he was unable to deprive him of the 
Tower of the Carmelites> d>at strong post, garrisoned with his 
own satellites^ and in which the duke, at his first arrival, had 
shared the noct^ coaiaque deAm, already commemorated, in 
daily terror of his life, Gennaro already would have been content 
to aurrender to the Spaniards, and no doubt kept up iutdligenoe 
with'thetti. This, indeed, was the case of most of the Neapolitan 
leaders; Augustino Moilo, the agent of the Black Chaks, and 
much trusted by tiie dukei is, by the Comte de Modene, posi* 
tively stated to have held such communication, and at last even 
Vincensso Andrea, die most staunch partisan of the republic, re* 
lapsed into the same interest. 

The Dttke of Gnise was not himself left unattempted by such 
neanft as bewilder the brave and wise. He tells us, indeed, of 
his resisting the temptations thrown in his way by the introd«c«> 
tion in public of a most beauttfd joung woman, who afterwards 
oflFered a more private rendezvous, which he declined with more 
prudence than gallantry. His policy was not always so vigilant, 
if we may believe Gay Patin, who, after comparing him to ao 
empiric who has made great cures, tells us, he lost all at Naples^ 
in order to keep a rendezvous with a lady who sold him to the 
Spaniards. '* After such a piece of policy," adds Patin, ** he 
need not play the braggart too ittuch."'*^ 

This is, perhaps, too severe. The man who could form and 
execute such great schemes with such small means, and at such 

freat personal risk, is not to be termed a braggart. But the 
>nke of Guise must be allowed to have viewed with too san# 
guine hopes the few chances in his own favour, afforded by the 
desperate game he played. He should have had a more clear 
and distinct understanding with the French government, respect** 
ing the nature of the undertaking, and the amount of die stipu- 
lated succours. Whether it was politic in France to leave him 
to himself, is a different question. It would have been amaster*i 
stroke of Mazarin's policy, if he could have separated Naples from 
Spain, whether he could or not annex it to France; the first point 
being gained, the other might have been left to the chance of 
events, and would probably have taken place. But when the dis*- 
appointment concerning die 'French troops was ascertained and 
indubitable, the edifice of Guise's power, being a mere temporary 
structure, showy indeed in appearance, but daubed with untenM> 
pered mortar, was sure to Ml into ruins on the slightest fome 
being applied to it. 

- - ■ - I ■ ■ — ■ — ■ . 
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The Duke himself gives us an extraordinary account of the 
warning he received of his impendii^ fate. On the 2d of April, 
as soon as he awoke, he was informed that CuouruUo, a celebrated 
Italian astrologer, desired to speak with him. Being instantly 
admitted, this man stated that his object was to obtain a passport 
and permission to leave Naples, as he had ascertained by consult- 
ing the stars, that fortune, which had been hitherto favourable to 
the Duke, had now turned to the side of the Spaniards; anticipat- 
ing disturbances, therefore, and anxious to leave a place where he 
could no longer pursue his studies in tranquillity, he wished to 
depart forthwith. The astrologer, who had drawn the Duke's 
horoscope, informed him of the data on which his predictions were 
grounded; and the Duke very learnedly attempted to prove to 
him that die danger was passed, and that he had nothing more to 
fear. Cucurullo, however, confident in his art, assured him that 
within eight days he would be a prisoner, and offered to wager 
everything he possessed in proof of the certainty of his prediction. 
The Duke gave him the passport he demanded, and dismissed 
him. 

Naples never seemed more completely in the Duke's power, 
Jsban at the period he was about to lose it for ever. He had re- 
solved to make an expedition against the little island of Nisita, 
opposite to Pausilippo, where the Spaniards had established 
themselves. In die midst of a sharp skirmish, a note reached 
him from Augustiuo Mollo. " Naples is worth more than a 
wretched shoal — Return. The city will be presently attacked." 
Notwithstanding this hint, the Duke, ever eagerly intent on the 
matter actually before him, continued the attack of Nisita, took 
one battery, and waited till dawn to get possession of the islet. 
But ere dawn rose, his kingdom had passed from him. The posts 
had been reviewed on the preceding evening, by the Duke's com- 
mand, and the guards never seemed more numerous and vigilant. 
On the 6th of April, 1648, a general sally was made from all 
idle castles, headed by Don Juan of Austria, and the new viceroy, 
the Conde d'Onata. Landi, one of the bravest and, as was 
thought, most faithful of the Duke of Guise's officers, gave the 
Spaniards free admission ; and hardly even the semblance of op* 
position was offered to them in the streets, from which they had 
been so often repulsed. The minds of men were prepared for 
the alteration of government, as in a theatre for a change of 
scenes. Nothing was heard from the citizens in the windows, 
and the populace in the streets, but the cry of *' Long live Spain;" 
and, from the raptures with which Don Juan of Austria was re- 
ceived, he might have been inclined with Charles II. to say, that 
since everybody was so rejoiced to see him^ it must certainly have 
been his .own fault that he w^s so long absent* Public festivab 
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were celebrated, public rejoicings made, Gennaro rendered up 
his strong hold — 

Sic furor evanuit tenues populares in auras. 

After a vain attempt to enter the city, the Duke of Guise, re- 
jecting the advice of such of his followers as recommended to 
nim to fly to Rome by sea, resolved to throw himself into the 
mountains of Calabria, and renew the war. But his attendants 
dropped off from him, his movements were watched by the 
cavalry of the nobility, and many parties formed by his own 
banditti officers, whose cupidity was now tempted by the reward 
set on the duke's head. At length he was made prisoner, but 
not before he had defended his personal liberty with the same 
gallantry he had shown in protecting his sovereignty. He was 
treated with respect by the Neapolitan nobles, to whom he sur- 
rendered ; but when transferred to the Spaniards, was in some 
danger of being put to death, as acting under no established flagi. 
Don Juan of Austria prevented this barbarity. The duke was 
sent to Spain, where he remained till August l65^, more than 
four ye?ir8, in expiation of about as many months of sovereignty. 
He obtained his freedom by the intercession of the Prince of 
Cond6, then In Guienne, and in alliance with Spain, during the 
wars of the Froride in France. Perhaps it was expected by the 
Spanish ministers, that so active and mercurial a genius might 
breed disturbances kl Paris. Guise, however, to whom Mademoi- 
selle de Pons had proved ungrateful and faithless, seemed more 
disposed to console himself for her loss by fresh gallantries, than 
to repair his ruined schemes of ambition by new adventures. He 
did make another attempt, however, upon Naples, as rash tis that 
of Joachim Murat's last attempt on the same kingdom, but for- 
tunately attended with less tragic consequences ; this was in 1654: 
He made himself master of Castellamare, but was soon obliged to 
give it up again. 

After this, his leisure was spent in the ** hot vanities'' which 
distinguished Louis the XIV. s court, where he held the officie 
of grand chamberlain. In the celebrated Carousel of 1662, he 
distinguished himself particularly ; and indeed his parts, perhaps, 
better fitted him for the dazzling and splendid, than the great and 
substantial affairs of life. As the Prince of Cond6 and die Duke 
of Guise caracoled together along the Place de Carousel — 
'* There they go together,*' said Cardinal du Retz, '* tlie heroes 
of history and romance." The Duke of Guise died in 1664, the 
last who bore that formidable name, the sound of which had so 
often shaken the throne of France. 
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Art. II. — Biographic W. A, Mozart's^ Nach original tiritfen, 
Sammlungen alles vber ihn geschriebenen, mit. vielen neuen 
Beylagen, Steindrtickat, Musikblattern, ujid einem Facsimile, 
Von Georg. Nikolaas von Nissen, Kontgl. Daniscbem 
' wirklichen Etatsrath und Ritter von Dannebrog-Orden, 8lc^ &c. 
tJach dessen Tode keraussegeben von Constance, Wittwe von 
Nissen, friiher Wittwe Mozart. (W. A. Mozart's Biography, 
from original Letters^ and Collections of all that has been writ- 
ten upon him, with many additions. Lithographs, Pa^es of 
Music, and a Jirc-wWfe. By George Nicolaus von Wissen, 
inc. &c. Published after his death by Constanze von Nissen, 
formerly the Widow of Mozart.) 2 vols. 8vo. Leipzig, \S29. 
At length ample Justice is done to the memory of Mozart 
independently of the high gratification which his admirers must 
derive from being made acquainted with the habits and peculiari- 
ties of the man, me criticisms and opinions upon the art contained 
in the familiar letters of this great master constitute a legacy to 
the musical world which is quite invaluable. They not only set 
at rest many disputed questions of taste, but establish the cor- 
rectness of some opinions, which a diffidence in their own judg- 
ment alone has prevented others from avowing. When Mozart 
is arbiter, there can be no appeal from the decision. The reve- 
lations of the Biography before us throw a new light upon the 
subject of Mozart's invention, of his rank with respect to otlier 
composers, and of the real services which he rendered to music : 
and truly, in the contemplation of the sublinae attributes of hia 
genius* and the imagination and feeling which he displayed from 
childhood to manhood, there is enough to gratify his warmest 
admirers, and to elevate and ennoble humanity. Of his six-and- 
ihirty sinfonias for the full orchestra, k appears that the half-dozen 
masterly compositions with which we are familiar in England 
were written considerably before Haydn's journey to this country 
to complete his engagement with Salomon; so that Mozart had 
reached perfection in the sinfonia style, and won the race, long 
before the man who had made the first strides in iu and who had 
the start of him in years and experience. Respecting the operas 
of Mozart we had also fallen into an error, which, it must be con- 
fessed* when their extreme excellence ia considered, was a natural 
one; viz* that they had cost him at the rate of a year's labour 
each to polish and refine. Quite the contrary was the fact; 
Idomeneo occupied him but six weeks. La Clemema di Tito but 
] 8 days : these^ be it remembered, are works which defy the most 
scrutinizing and rigorous examination, exhibit melodies which 
^ never tire, and unequalled management of the orchestra. For 
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the production of these models of the dramatic style, Moaait 
required no longer time than a common-place Italian composer 
takes for the concoction of his ephemeral novelties ; and It is not 
unreasonable to conclude, that had his dramatic ^ei:uus been pro- 
perly appreciated and encouraged, instead of bemg opposed, we 
might have enjoyed at least five«and**twenty operas from his pen* 
When we bring into one view all die qualifications of Mozart as 
a composer and practical musician, the result is astounding. 
The same man, under the age of 36, is^ at the bead of dramatic, . 
sinfonia, and piano-forte music — is eminent in the church style— 
and equally at hb ease in every variety, from the concerto to 
the country dance or baby song : he puts forth about 800 com** 
positions, including masses, motetts, o{>eras, and fragments of 
various kjada; at the same time supporting himself by teaching . 
and giving public performances, at which he executes concnEtos 
on the piano-forte, the violin, or the organ» or plays extempm^ 
But when we learn that the infant Moaart, at four yeara of age^ 
began to compose^ and by an instinct perception of beauty, to 
nake correct basses to melodies; and. also that he became a great 
perfenner OB two instruments, without the usual, labour of prao* 
tice, we cease to be surprised at the mechanical dexterity of his 
fingers in afteMife, when composition and other pursuits^ had 
engrossed the time usually employed in preserving the power of 
execution. 

The father of Mozart held the situation of Vice KapeU-SMif ter 
and violinist in the chapel of the archbishop of Salzbuq^* In the 
service of this haughty* and ignorant nobleman, (who appears -fla 
have been a complete feudal tyrant, and to have represented- all 
the pride and insol^ce for which the then beogarly pmoas of 
Germany were remaikable,) he was so ill paid, that notwtthstand* 
ing his utmost exertions as an instructor, it was with diflb:ully he 
supported a wife and family. Anna Maria,* bom August d9f 
1751, and Wolfgang Amadeus Mosart, bom January £7, 1756^ 
were the only two of seven diildren who . survived* The sister 
made such fnogress on the harpaichoiri, that in the first joumies 
which the father took in order to display the talents of his child^ 
ren, she divided the public attention with her brother. Wolfgang, 
however, not only profited as a player, from the careful instruc- 
tion which both the childmn> received from their parent^ but began 
then to exhibit the extraordinary precod^ of his musical- mind; 
the minuets and other little movements which he composed from 

* TbU lad J is at present li^ving iji Salzburg, and in 10S6.had nol entirely giren op 
her oocopation a* an Instnictrtsa in piano*forte plajingw Many pupils have been 
brought up under her, who by a peculiar neatness and precision of perforniance, evince 
the excellent tuition of Nane'tte Mosart 
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the age of four to seven show a consistency of thought and a 
symmetry of design which promised a maturity of the highest 
genius. Of the first expedition of Leopold Mozart with his son 
and daughter, in January, 1762, little account is preserved, fur- 
ther than that they visited Munich, and played concertos on the 
harpsichord before the royal family. In the following autumn, 
(Wolfgang being then in his seventh year,) the father proceeded in 
the same company to Vienna; the journey was made by water, 
And the faniily gave concerts at the principal towns they passed, 
fis occasion served. Leopold Mozart writes, '* On Tuesday 
we arrived at Ids, where two Minorites and a Benedictine 
who acconlpaniecl us said mass,* during which our little Wolf* 
ganstunJ^led about upon the organ and played so well, that 
the Franciscan fathers, who were just sitting down to dinner with 
some guests, left the table, and ran with all theii' company into 
the choir, where they were filled with wonder^" A little before 
he says : *' the children are as merry as when they were at home. 
The hoy is friendly with every body, but particularly with mili* 
tary officers, as though he had known them all his life. He is the 
admiration of- all." At the Court of Vienna the family was re* 
ceived with great favour, the Emperor Francis I* being mightily 
pleased with '* the little magician," as he used playfully to call 
young Mozart '^ There is nothing wonderful," said the emperor 
one day. Joking with him, *' in playing with all the finffers, but 
to play With (we finger and with the keys covered, would really 
be surprising.'* Upon which the child instantly performed in 
this manner with as much neatness and certainty as if he had 
long practised it. The father writes, ** you will scarcely believe 
me when I tell you how graciously we have been received. The 
empress took W(rf%ang on her lap, and kissed him heartily." f 
It was at this time that Mozart began to display the feeling of a 
|;reat artist; just before he. commenced a concerto, seeing himself 
surrounded by people of the Court, he asked the emperor " is 
not M* Wagenseil here? he understands these things." Wagen- 
B&l was called forward to tl^e harpsichord ; '' I am going to play 
one of your concertos," said the bay, '' will you turn over for meT 

• Probably at a convent 

t The foUowing anecdote is recorded in the htftory of this joamey :^Iittle Mosart 
one day, ona Tisit to the empress, was led into her presence bj the two princesses, 
one of whom was afterwards the unfortunate Queen of France, Marie Antoinette. 
Being unaccustomed to the smoothness of the floor, his foot slipped and he fell. One 
of the princesses took no notice of tlie accident, but tlie other, Marie Antoinette, lifted 
bim up and consoled him. Upon which he said to her, " you are very good, I will 
marry you.** She related this to her mother, who asked Wolfgang how he csme to 
make this resolution. He answered, *< from gratitude— she was so koid to ok— 
whereas her sister gave herself no trouble.'* 
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A» yet Mozart had only played on keyed instruments^ butoj» 
his return to Salzburg he practised privately on a^ little violiik 
^^vhich he bad purchased in Vienna, and, to the surprise of his 
father and some friends who had met to play over some new 
trios, he performed the second violin pait, and then the first, 
"with correctness, though without method. His horror of the 
sound of the trumpet in childhood, and the early passion he dis- 
played for arithmetic, are well known; to the last he was fond 
of figures and was extremely clever in making calculations; 
though very improvident in his pecuniary affiiirs. The pieleuljar 
delicacy of Mozart's organization is displayed in the fine sense 
of hearing which he evinced - at a tender age. Schachtner, a 
trumpeter, who used to visit his father, had a violin that Wolf- 
gang was fond of playing upon, which he used, to praise ex<> 
tremely for its soft tone, calling it the ^*. butter JiddU.'* .On 
one occasion, as the boy was amusing himself on his own little 
violin, he said to Schaditner *' if you have left your violin tuned 
as it was when I last played upon it, it must be full half-a« 
quarter of a note flatter than mine.'' Those present laughed at 
a nicety of distinction, upon which the mpst critical ear could 
hardly pronounce; but the father, who had had many proofs of the 
extraordinary memory and exquisite feeling of his son, sent for 
the instrument, and it was found to be as the boy had said; 
Although he dail^ gave fresh instances of bis extraordinary en«* 
dowments, he did not become proud or conceited, but was 
always an amiable and tractable child. The afiection and swee.tf 
ness which characterize his airs were inherent in his.dispo* 
aition, and the following anecdote accounts for the prevalence .of 
those delightful <|ualities in his vein of melody:— '* Mozart loved 
his parents, particularly his father, so tenderly, that eveiy night 
before going to bed he used to sing a little air that he had com- 
posed on purpose, his fatlier having placed him standing . in a 
chair, and singing the second to him. During the singing he 
often kissed his father on the top of t/ie nose, (the epicurism of 
childish fondness,) and as soon as this solemnity was over, he 
was laid in bed, perfectly contented and happy." The young 
artist, in his eighth year, began to show a manly intellect. It 
was in the third tour through Germany to Paris, London, &c. 
that the f^me of Mozart extended throughout Europe; but as 
many particulars of this period of his life are already known, 
from the account piiblished by Daines Barrington in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, the Letters of Baron Grimm, and other 
sources, we shall only notice the newest and most interesting inci- 
dents of this part of the Biography. From Wasserburg, Leopold 
Mozart writes, " We went up to the organ to amuse ourselves^ 
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where I explaiiied the pedak to Wolfgaag. He began instantlj 
to make an attimipt with them, pushed back the stool and pie- 
Ittded'Standiiis^ toeading the bass to bis hannooies as if he had 
pa^stiaad for months.*' The violin^playing of Nardioitf whom 
the parly ibeard at Ludwigsberg, is much praised by LeopoM 
Mozavt for the -neatness of the execution* and the beauty and 
equality of the tone. At Frankfort, Wolfgang one monuDg oa 
waking began to cry. His father asked him the reason. He said 
be was so sorry at not being able to see his friends^ Hagenaur* 
Wend, Spitzeder, and Reibl. Though the children perfonned 
befofe all the persons of distinction they met on their route, yet 
as they were often rewarded with costly presents, swords* snuff* 
boxes, ' trinkets, fee. instead of money, the father bad much 
anxiety on this aocount. He saysi in a letter, from Braaselsi 
^ At Aix we saw the Princess Amelia, sister to the King of Pniasia, 
but she has no money. If the kisses which she gave my^diildieni 
especially to Master Woligang, had been louis d*ors, we might 
have rlijoiced." In Paris litSe Mozart performed feats wfaidi 
would have done honour to an experienced Kapell-meister, tians^ 
posing at sight, into any key whatever, any airs which were 
placed before him, writing the melody to a bass, or the bass to 
a- melody, with the utmost facility and without preraeditatioo. 
His deep acquaintance viath harmony and modulation surprised 
every one, and his organ-playing was particularly admired. A 
very pleasant picture t of the musical family was painted in Parisi 
of which an engraving is given in the Biosraphy. Mozart's sister 
relates, that when they were at Versailles, Madame de Pompadonr 
had her brother placed upon a table, and that as he s4>prQached 
to salute her, she turned away from him ; upon which he said in* 
Agnantly, " I wonder who she is, that she will not kiss me-^tho 
etnpress has kissed me l" At Versailles the whole court was pre^ 
sent to hear the little boy of eight years play upon the organ, and 
he was moreover treated by the royal frumly with great distincdon, 
particularly by the queen. When she dined in publicj^ young 
Mozart had the honour to stand near her, to converse widi her 
constantly, and now and; then to receive some delicacy fix)m her 
hand; The father writes, ** the queen speaks as good German 

- ' ^" 

^ Tbe penons here named were mtniciaos of the chapel id Sdzburg. This is one 
eot of • orowd of initaaeet of the sensibility ha evinced In lender yean. It is coiioiii 
that thejeaen of the infant Mosart oontaia no mention of bit own preoociotts triumpb 
in mnsic* hot earnest desires to be made acqiuunted with what was going on among bis 
friends at home. 

f By M. Carmontelle, an amateur. "The engrftTer» M. Mechd, is now busily 
employed npon oar portrait»*-Wolfgan|^ b playing the harpsichord — I, behbd luf 
chaiTf the violin — Marian is suieing, leaning with one arm on the harpsichord, and ifl 
the bthcr hand holding her ramK^-^Ccrre^imimiee of Ltopold Mouut. 
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^8 ^e do. ^Ai, however, Cke king onderatftn^s notbiog of it* the 
^een ^nterprete all that our Amijc> Wolfgang si^fs/' • Mozan'9 
Opera )"S ccMMMthig' cff two sonatas for * die harpnebbrdi with 
ttOciMnfMlniment for a violin, dedicated to Madame Vicloire de 
-Frtfliee, was printed in Paris. One of these in o-haa a Ibvely 
Mow of melodj, end the parts ere put in a masterly and finished 
style. 

• On 4he 10th of* April, J 764, Ae femily arrived- in England, and 
vemittned there, until the middle of the following yeat. LeopoM 
Mecart fail ill ^f a dangerous sore throat during his stay, and 
«s no practisittg could go forward -in the house at that time, bi^ 
eon employed himself in writing his first rinfonia.^ It was scored 
mth all the instruments, not omitting drums and trumpets. His 
sister sat near him while he wrote, and he said^o her, " remind 
ase- that I give the horns something good to do**' An eatract or 
twO' from the correspondence of the father wiU show how they 
wete received in England. 

^ A week after,, as we were walking in St. JameiTs Park, the king and 
eneen ^ame by in tbeir carriage, and, although we were diifetenlly 
dressed^ they knew as, and not only that, bat the king opened the win- 
dow^ and, pattiag'bis head<ont and Unighing, greeted us. with bead and 
bands, pwlicniBiiy our Master Wolfgang."^'' On the J9tb of May we 
were with tbeir Majesties .from six to ten o*clo<:k in the evening. Ni>< 
one was present but the. two prince^ brothers to the king and oueeq. 
The king placed before Wolfgang not only pieces of W^enseil, but of 
Bach, Abel, and Handel, all of which be performed fnma vuf a. He 
played upon the king's organ in sncb a style that every one admired bis. 
organ even more than bis harpsichord performance. He then accom- 
panied the queen, who sang an air, and afterwards a flute-player in a 
a solo. At last ihey gave him the bass part of one df H^ndelV airs, to 
whidi he composed so beautiful a melody that all-present were lost in as^ 
toniBhaiettt. - In a word; what hetknew in SaUbotg was ameseshadowof 
hiaprescnt knoadedge $ bis invention and fancy gdnstrangth every.day.*' 
— '* A coacffrt was lately given at Ranelagh for the b^efit of a newly- 
erected Lyingrin-Hospital. I allowed Wolfgang to play a concerto on the 
oigan at it. Observe-^tbis is the way to get the love of these people.!' 

A large portion of Lacqpold Mozart's letters is occupied with 
masses to be offered up for their heidtb,£cc» and during his^sojoum 
in Jthe five-fielda, Chelsea^ he appears to have been in considerable 
hope that he had converted a Mr. Sipruntini (a Dutch Jew, and 
a fine violoncello player,) to Catbolicisnu After dedicating a set 
of sonatas to the queen, and experiencing great patronage from 
the nobility, Mozart, with his father and sister, in July, 1765, 
efXMsed over into the Netherlands. At the Hague a fever at- 
tacked both diildren, and had nearly cost the daughter her life. 
On their recovery, tbey played before the Prince of Orange^ and 
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Wolfgang composed fiomevariatkMis on analiooal ahr, w^bicb 
just then, 8ung» piped, and whistled through the streets of Jt£ol* 
land. The organist of the cathedral in Haeriem waited upen 
'the Mozarts, and invited the son to try his instrument, which he 
did the next morning* Mozart senior describes the organi a» a 
magnificent one, of sixty-eight stops, and built wholly of nietal» 
" as wood would not endure the dampness of the Dutch atmos^ 
pbere."^ Upon the return of the family to Salzibarg, Mo9ait 
enjoyed a .year of quiet and uninterrupted study in Uie higher 
\ySkfi of composition. Besides applying to the old masters, be 
was indefatigable in perusing the works of Emanuel Bach, Hasse, 
•Handel, and Eberlin, and by the dilig^ent performance of these 
authors, he .acquired extraordinary brilliancy and power in the left 
hand.. On the 11th of September, 1767* the whole family pro^ 
•ceeded on their way to Vienna; but as the small pox was ragiafr 
there* tbey went to OUmutz instead, where both the chiidreo 
caught that disorder. At Vienna, Mozart wrote his first opera,"* 
by desire of* the emperor* Though the singers extolled their 
parts to the skies, in presence of Leopold Mozart, they fanned 
an secret a cabal against the work, and it was never performed. 
The Italian singers and composers who were established in this 
capital did not like to find themselves surpassed in knowledge 
and skill by a boy of twelve years old, and tbey therefore not 
only charged the composition with a want of dramatic effect, bat 
Aey even went so far as to say, that he had not scored it bimselL 
To counteract such calumnies, Leopold Mozart often obliged 
his son to put die orchestral parts to bis compositions in the pre* 
sence of spectators, which he did with wonderful celerity before 
Metastasio, Hasj^e, the Duke of Braganza, and others. The 
injurious opinion of the nobility, which these people hoped to 
excite against the young musician, had no success ; for he com* 
posed a Mass — an Offertorium — and a Trumpet Concerto for a 
Boy — which were performed before the whole court, and at 
which be himself presided and beat the time. The year 1769 
was employed by Wolfgang in studying the Italian language, and 
in the practice of composition ; and at this time he was appointed 
concert master to the court of Salzburg. 

Father ^and son now made the tour of Italy, and met in every 
city with an enthusiastic reception. Young Mozart had not as 
yet ventured out of the beaten track of composers, but preserved 



* For this work, " Lajhtta tmplke/' m opera hiffa, the original score «f which 
-oontained 568 pages, Mozart did not receive a krentzer. *' The whole hell of msnc 
here," writes Leopold Mourt, " has risen to prerent the talent of a child from being 
seen. The singers have sworn, that if they are obliged lo perform it, they will give it 
as miserably as they can» and do their best to spoil it;" 
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the 'oM fdrms of melody and hannoiij, isiid wrbte^n a style -iriiich 
^nras particularly learned and comet. His operas |>roduced about 
this period were thought to have an air of stiffness, from the con* 
trapuntal knowledge which they exhibited; what principally dis« 
tiaguished him, therefore, from other composers, was the facility 
^vith which he scored, and the extraordinary fluency of his ideas* 
HThe father writes from Mantua, Jan. 11, 1770: " We arrived 
yesterday, and an hour afterwards went to the opera. We are 
Yvell, thank God ! Wolfgang looks as if he had made a campaign^* 
a little reddish brown about the nose and mouth — something Kke 
the complexion of the emperor/' At a concert which was given 
in the Philharmonic Society's Room, young Mozart, in presence 
of all the literati, the official, military, and other personages of 
disUnetion in Mantua, among other things composed two sonatas 
out of two ideas which were given to him by the orchestra direc- 
%&r on the violin — to the violin part of a sinfonia he added all the 
other parts — and from the simple subject of fugue which was laid, 
be produced such masterly combinations in its developementi that 
be created as usual the highest Astonishment. Anacreontics, son- 
nets extempore, and verses of all sorts, were literally showered 
upon him. Every poet was ready with his effusion. " Al Signore 
Amadeo Mozart, giovinetto ammirabile" — '' dulcissimo puero et 
eleeantissimo lyristse, &c.'' The father writes from Milan, Feb. 3. 
" We were yesterday at the last rehearsal of die new opera' Cesare 
in Egitto/ which is very good. . . . Wolfgang can add nothing to 
jny letter to-day, as he is composing two Latin motetts for two 
castrati— one fifteen, the other sixteen years old. It was at their 
earnest request — and, as they sing beautifully and are comrades, 
he could not refuse them." Again — ** As Count Firmian is now 
better in health, we have had the honour of dining with .him. 
After dinner he sent Wolfgang the works of Metastasio, in 
nine volumes, of the beautiful Turin edition, and handsomely 
bound. You may imagine how pleased we are with this agree- 
able present." It was probably from reading Metastasio, that 
Mozart's taste in lyric poetry was formed ; for he was, in maturer 
life, fastidious in the choice of the words which he set to music ; 
and the uninterrupted flow of melody and versification distin- 
guishes his airs from Aose of any other composer. Another cir- 
cumstance of the Italian tour, highly influential upon the after 
life of Mozart, was the daily hearing of the highest and most 
pathetic style of church music — Italy having in the latter part of 
the last century, produced some of her greatest ecclesiastical 
works. In the celebrated Requiem, which was composed purely 
from love of the expressive in sacred music, we may find the 
result of the author s young devotion to this branch of tlie art — 
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the coMeqtienoe of ttstening to choral effects m the eathedrak of 
Italy. Mozart having made an engagement to prodoce tiie fim 
opera for the carnival of Milan, onr travellers proceeded to B<h 
logna, where Wolfgang found an enthusiastic admirer in the great 
contrapuntist. Padre Martim, who was astonished to find a bo? 
of fourteen years old capable of giving the answers instantly in 
the rigore modi, to any sabjecl; of fugue which might be laid 
before him. At Parma, the Mozarts were invited to the boiue 
of a Signora Gnari^ sumamed BattatdeUa, who sang three aire 
to them. This singer^s voice was of an incredible compaas. Leo- 
pold Mozart thus describes it: — '' I should not have believed it 
pHOSsible that she could reach C in alHssimo, had not my ears coo- 
vinced me of the fact. The passages as Wolfgang has written 
them were in her air, and she sang these something softer dianthe 
deep notes, but as beautifully as an octave pipe in an organ. In 
short, the trills and the whole were, note for note, what Wolfgang 
has marked. Her voice extends down to 6. She is not haBd^- 
some, nor yet ugly, but has at times a wild look in the eyes, as 
you may see in persons subject to convulsions — she has also a 
lameness in one foot/' 

In Rome, Mozart gave a miraculous attestation of his quick- 
ness of ear, and extensive memory, by bringing away from the 
Sistine Chapel the " Miserere of AUegri," a work full of imi- 
tation and repercussion, mostly for a double choir, and continu- 
ally changing in the combination and relation of the parts. Thb 
accomplished piece of thievery was thus performed: — the sketch 
was diBwn out upon the first hearing, and filled up from recol* 
lection at home — Mozart then repaired to the second and last per- 
foimance, with hb manuscript in his bat, and corrected it.* A 
letter of the father, from Rome, is so pleasantly graphic that we 
cannot refrain from making an extract — 

" 14tb April, 1770.— On the day of our arrival we went to St Peters, 
to the Capdla Sixti^ to hear the Miserere at matins. On the 12th, we 
saw the pope, and mdeed stood very near to him as he waited upon tbe 
poor people. Oar degant attire, and the air with which I speak to 
my valet in the German language, had much iniuence oo tbe arnied 
Swiss, who ran to make way for us, and assisted us through eveiy difi- 
culty in our passage. Some took Wolfgang for a German cavaKer— 
others for a prince — and the servant did not undeceive them. I was 
supposed to be bis tutor. In this estimation we went to the table of tbe 
cardinals. Wolfgang happening to stand between the seats of two car- 
dinab, one of them (Pallavicini) beckoned to bim and said, * Will yon 
have the goodness to inform me, in confidence, who you arc?* Wolr- 

* Moaart prodaced his copy at a concert in Rome, and the Castrato Cbriitofo^' 
who auDg ait the performance oi Uie .Miaeiefe, pnwimnccd it yetk^ 
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ffmg' toU falm. The cmtdiad anvvrcKed ia Ibe utmoet surprise^ ' ^fhaA, 
•re you that famoii? boy of whom so much has btea niitteii to me?' 
UpoD ttUp Wolfmg inquired, ' Are yoa not the Cflucdlnal Pallamini ? .' 
The cardiodl repBed, * I am — ^why } * Wolfgang then said, that we had 
letters to his eminence, and would be glad to pay our respects. The 
cardinal was much pleased, said that Wougang spoke Italian wcil, and 
continued — 'Ick kan auk tin 'oemg deutsch tprekken/ When we took 
our leave, Wolfgang kissed his hand, and the cardinal lifted his baret 
from his head, and said something extremely complimentary, 

^* You ate aware that the celebrated Miserere oi this place is so highly^ 
priced, that 4bt muski are forbidden, on pain of excommunication, to^ 
take any. part away from the chapel, to copy it themselves, or allow* any 
other person to do so. Howevec, we have got it. Wolfgang has already 
written if out | and we should have sent it with this letter to Salzburg, 
had not our presence been necessary in order to perform it. More lies m 
the execution than in the composition itself — meanwhile, we will not 
suffer this mystery to fall into other hands, ut turn incurremus mediate vei 
immediate in censuram ecclesue, Wolfgang is well, and sends a country 
dance. He wishes that M. Cynllus Hoffmann* would compose the 
steptf to it.'* 

Particular directions for producing effect in this dance 
occupy the remainder of the letter. The slow voluptuous 
movenient of the style of dancing prevalent in Italy gave Mo- 
zart great pleasure; in the postscripts to his father's letters, 
Which he generally addressed to his sister and playfellow, he 
speaks of this subject with as much zest as of his own art. 
Hater in manhood he became a pupil of Vestris, and the grace- 
fulness of his dancing was much admired, especially in the 
minuet. Mozart's frequent request for books of arithmetic is 
also characteristic of the bias of his inclinations at this time of 
life ; and herein may, perhaps, be discovered the foundation of 
that regularity and symmetry which distinguish his compositions, 
for, bad he not joined exquisite imagination and sensibility to his 
faculty for numerical calculations, he must have fallen into the 
dryness of a pedantic contrapuntist. 

Leopold Mozart gives a pleasant account of the meeting of his 
son with Thomas Lanley. This youth, who was brother to the 
cele'brated Mrs. Sheridan, and one of Ihe most promising violin 
players that England ever produced, was unfortunately drowned, 
while amusing himself on die canal in the pleasure-grounds of a 
nobleman in England, to whom he was paying a visit. The pas- 
sage will show the estimation in which our little countryman was 
held by a foreign judge: — " At Florence we met with a young 
Englishman, who is a pupil of the famous Nardini. We became 
acquainted with this boy at the mansion of the learned poetess, 

* Daocing-OMUter to the cMrt of Sabbui^. 
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Signora CoriUa, to v^hoOi we had recommeBdations from M. laau* 
gien- He is just of Wolfgang's size and age» and plays exqui- 
sitely. .... The other day the little Englishman; who is a most 
charming boy, brought his violin to us, and played the whole after- 
noon. Wolfgang accompanied him upon the violin. The follow- 
ing day we dined with M. Gavard, treasurer to the Grand Duke. 
After dinner the two boys played by turns, not like boys, but men. 
Little Thomas accompanied us home, and wept bitterly, when he 
understood that we were to continue our journey on the morrow. 
As, however, our departure, was to take place at noon, he came to 
us at nine o'clock in the morning, and gave Wolfgang, among 
many embraces, a copy of verses which he had made Signora 
Corilla write for him the preceding evening. He went with our 
coach as far as the city gates. I wish you had seen this scene." 

About this time Mozart's voice began to break, and he ceased 
to sing in public, unless words were put before him ; the violiu 
he continued to play, but mostly in private.. The alarming ill- 
nesses which had attacked his children on their journey kept Leo- 
pold Mozart in continual auxiety — the malaria of Rome and the 
neat of Naples were alike dreaded by him. He writes, " Wolf- 
gang is as careful of his health as if he were a grown man ;** in 
another place, " Wolfgang is well, only he has, as usual, a little 
toothache on one side." The travellers arrived at Naples in May, 
and fortunately procured cool and healthy lodgings. Here they 
visited the English Ambassador, Sir William Hamilton, whose 
acquaintance they had made in London, and whose lady was not 
only a very agreeable person, but a charming performer on the 
harpsichord. She trembled on playing before Mozart. The cou- 
certs given by the Mozarts in Naples were very successful, aud 
they were treated with great distinction ; the carriages of the no- 
bility^ attended by footmen with flambeaus, fetched them from 
home and carried them back ; the queen greeted them daily on 
the promenade, and they received invitations to the ball givcu by 
the French Ambassador on the marriage of tlie Dauphin. 

If Mozart had not been engaged to compose the carnival opera 
for Milan, he might have written that for Bologna, Rome, or 
Naples, as at these three cities offers were made to him, a proof 
of what his genius had effected in Italy. Returning to Rome, on 
the last stage of their journey, a serious accident had nearly hap- 
pened to the party, for one of the horses plunged, reared, and ft II 
on his side.* Leopold Mozart carefully held his son from falling, 
though at the same time his own leg was severely grazed by the 
iron of the broken harness. On revisiting Cardinal Pallaviciui, 

* " Two liorjcs and a postilion," the father ohserves, *' are three beasts." 
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Mozart was surprized to be addressed Sign&re Cavatiere,'* and 
thought it a jest, until the cardinal presented him from His Holi- 
ness with the order of the cross> the same honour which bad before 
been conferred on Gluck. Mozart concludes a few lines to his 
sister thus : — '' I am astonished that you can compose so beauti**- 
fullj ! The son^ is delightful. Try someAing often. Send me 
soon the other six minuets of Haydn. Mlle.fai VhouHeur (fiire 
voire tri$ humble serviteur etjrire. Chevalier de Mozart, — Addio." 
We have a plei^ing picture of the little " Signore Cavaliere'' on 
his arrival at Rome, after travelling twenty-seven hours without 
sleep r his father writes, ** Ab soon as we had eaten a little rice 
and some eggs, I put Wolfgang in a chair. He began instantly 
to snore, and slept so soundly, that I undressed him completely, 
and laid him in bed, without his giving* the least sign of waking. 
He continued snoring though I lifted him from the seat, and set 
him down again. When he awoke in the morning at nine o'clock, 
he could not think how he had got to bed.''. At Bologna, Mozart 
received the libretto of the opera he had undertaken to compose^ 
and with it a list of the persons who were to perform. The 
name of the opera was " Mitridatej Re di Poiito" the produc* 
tion of a Signora Cigna^Santi. In this city Mozart was unani* 
ttiously elected Member of the Philharmonic Academy, but not 
before he had passed through the usual examination. On the 
9th of October, at four o'clock in the afternoon, he was: obliged 
to attend in the haU of the academy, where he received froqi the 
Princeps Academue, and the two censors, in the presence of the 
whole society, an antiphone to set in four parts. The beadle 
led him. into an antichamber and locked die door. In. little 
more than half an hour be was ready, and was then visited by the 
censors and others, who voted by black or white balls. As the 
balls were all white, when Mozart was called in, he was welcomed 
by a general clappii^ of hands, and the congratulations of the 
assembled musicians. He had finished the task in about one 
sixth of the time which it commonly occupied. The biographer 
has given iis a copy of the Gregorian subiect, which was ampli- 
fied by Mozart ; the canto fermo ia ia the bass, and the three 
upper parts are so close in the imitation, and p^t together with 
so much symmetry and knowledge of counterpoint, £at had not 
the abstraction of the Miserere from the Pope's Chapel eidiausted 
admiration, it must have been excited in the highest degree by 
this performance. 
On the 26th of December^ 1770, the opera seria, Mitridate, 

• Moxart only raaintaincd his title " Ritter von Mozart** in youth ; Gluck, howcrer, 
kept hii state on all ocoa»ions. 
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WM brou^t- out» and- met with remarkable success, many parts 
of it being encored, which was unusttal with new dramatic com- 
positions. Scarcely an air but waa followed by loud applauae and 
cries of Ewyvsa il Maestro — Efwiva il Maeairmo ! For the fiiat 
three representations Mozart accompanied the recitative at the 
first harpsichord ; Maestro Lampagnani played upon the second; 
afterwanls Maestro Melchior Chiesa played the second and Lam* 
pagnani the first. During the t:omposition of the Mitridate, Leo- 
pold Mozart writes, '' If our friends would, as diey have lately 
done, send us a little merriment in their letters, it would be cha* 
ritable, for Wolfgang is now so intensely employed on serious 
matters, and is himself become so serious, that I am glad when 
^mething droll falls into his hands." In Venice the Mosarts 
were surprized to hear, what they certainly did not expect to hear 
in Italy, two poor people in the street, singing together in Jiftks. 
At first they imagined them to be sinking different songs, but as 
the performers came nearer, the music proved to.be a btauiifid 
duet m pure fifths ; the father observes, with characteristic national 
partiality, '' I have never beard such a ding in Germany.'' ' Mo^ 
aart returned to Milan in 177 1> and wrote Aseanio in Alba^ a 
serenata for the marriage festirities of the Archduke Ferdinand; 
most of the chorusses in this piece formed accompaniments to a 
ballet. In January 1773 Mozart produced his second opera 
seria for the carnival of Milan, entitled Ludo SiUa. Mozart in 
diis piece studied the capacity of the famous prima dooaa de 
Amicis, and gave heir passages of display with which she was well 
aatisfied; but. the opera did not create a great effect on its first 
appearance, owing to the awkwardness of this first tenor, who un^ 
fortunately so exaggerated the anger which his part expressed, 
that he raised a laugh among the audience* De Amicb, en- 
grossed by her part, did not perceive the cause of the laughter, 
and on the first evening did not sing well ; on the ensuing per- 
formances the music had better fortune, and the opera was gives 
more than twenty times, successively. 

Between the years 177d and' 1775, Mozart visited Vienna and 
Munich,, with his father.. In the latter city he composed two 
grand masses, an ofiertorium, a vesper service, and the opera 
bitfa LafaUa GiardimaraymA on his return to Salzbnrg, ll lU 
PaBtore; a serenata for the Archduke MaximiUan. The epoch at 
which Mozart^s genius was ripe may be dated from his twentieth 
year ; constant study and practice had given him ease in oomposi- 
ticm, and ideas came thicker with his early manhood — the fire, 
the melodiousness, the boldness of harmony, the inexhaustible 
invention which characterize his works, were at this time appa- 
rent; he began to think in a manner entirely independent, and to 
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perform yiihatf be bad promised as a regenerator of tbe musical 
art. The situatioii of his father as KapeU-o;ieister» in.Salzburg, 
indeed gave Mozart some opportunities of writii^ church music, 
but pot such as he. most coveted, tbe sacred musical services of 
the court being restricted to a given duration, and the orchestra 
but poorly supplied with singers ; it was therefore his earnest de* 
sire to get some .permanent appointment in which he could ex* 
ercise freely bis talent for composition^ and reckon on a suffidient 
income. When childhood and boyhood had paused away^ his 
quondam patrons ceased to wonder at, or feel interest in his ge^ 
nius, and Mozart, whose early years had been spent in familiar 
intercourse with the principal nobility of Europe, who had been 
from court to court* and received ,distiiictioQ0 and caresses un*- 
paralieied L9 thejiistory.of musicians, up to tbe .period of his 
death gaioctd nq situatioo worthy his acceptaace, but eajrned his 
fame in the amidst of worldly capses and annoymiQeSi in aUemate 
abuqdimce and poverty, deceived by pretended friendship, or 
perseqiited by open enmity. The obstacles which Mozarl sur* ' 
mounted in.estabiisbing the immortality of .his muse, leave those 
without excuse who plead other occupations and the necessity of 

faining a livelihood as s^n excuse for want of success in tbe art^ 
l^Jiere the creative faculty has been bestowed, it will not be re- 
pressed by circumstances. 

One j^assa^e . from a letter to the Padre Martini, vvritten by 
Mozart in his twentieth year — a period . at which youthful 
vanity evea in men of ^eiuus is often strong-p-*weU displays thf 
constitution of his nund* / The EUectot of Bavaria desiripgto 
aee what experience in eeualer^point the young composed ^pkf»7 
sessed, commanded bin to preduce a notett, to be performed 
at tbe offertory on the following Sunday. This composition^ 
hastily written as it was, Mozart sent to the Padre Martini- at 
Botogna, requesting him to give his candid and unreserved 
opinion upon it, adding with a beautiful modesty " we live in 
this world to be continually improving, and it is in science and the 
fine arts especially, that by communicating our sentiments one to 
another, we- are ever making advances J' So thought Mozart at 
twenity,* and. such were the noble aspirations of .bii mind at five 
and thirty, when he looked down from the emmeBoe of his Me^km 
and // jDo» Giocafmi upo« all others creationfr in church or 
dramatic music. 

In the hope of gaining some comfortable settlement in life, 
Mozart quitted Salzburg for Paris in 1777, in company with his 
mother, and to this journey, stimulated as he was by the necessity 
for exertion, we owe some of his most masterly compositionst 
His extreme youth was however an impassable barrier to his 
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rece|)tk)tt of "the office of Kapenmeiste'r^ in an'age when wig and 
wrinkles were the only title to respect. The careful and good 
father^* whose life^ as he expressed it, hung on his son's, parted 
from him with great sorrow and melancholy forebodings — Paris 
was a dissipated city, and Mozart then at an age when nature 
herself is the young man's enemy. At this portion of the work 
an autobiography commences, in the course of which we are pre- 
sented with some opiniotis upt>n music which are absolutely in* 
valuable. On this journey Mozart remained some time in 
Munich, offering his services in such capacity as they might be 
deemed useful, but the answers which he received to his appK* 
cations for employment were " you are too young" — " you must 
first travel in Italy and gain fame'' — '* there is at present no 
vacancy." In spite of these disappointments, he meditated a 
plan for settling in Munich, and of engaging to produce two 
serious and two comic German operas every year. He -writes 
to his father ** I am here much beloved-^^and how much more 
will this be the case, if I raise the character of the national mosical 
drama." In another place he says " most of the nobility have 
a dreadful mania for every thing Italian." He gives the follow* 
ing account of a singer then at Munich: 

' ** The first female singer of the German opera, named Keiserio, is a 
native of this place, and daughter of the cook to a certain nobleman 
here. She appears on the stage a very agreeable girl, bnt I have never sieea 
her nearer. It was the third time of her performance when I heard her. 
She has a beautifnl voice, not strong, nor yet w^dc, but very pure and 
with a good intonation. Her master is Vatfesi, and you may soon per' 
ceive by Ker singing, that be not only knows bow to sing, but bow to 
teach singipg. I was astonished to bear bow beaalifblly she managed 
the crescendo and decre^cendo. Her shake is at present very slow,, bat 
tl^at pleases me well, as jt will be so much the more dear and articulate 
when she quickens it ; besides it is easier to make it rapid. The people 
are quite pleased with her, and I with tbem. My mother was m tbe 
parterre '^ she went at half-past four to get a place. I went two houn 
later, as I can go into the boxes, being well enough known. I was in 
the box of Hausa Branca $ I looked at Keiserin through my opera glass, 
and called often braoa, bravissima, as I remembered it was only ber 
third appearance. The piece is called Daa FischerniSdchen^ and is a 
very good adaptation of the music of Picoini. They talk of giving here 
a German opem teria, and it is. wished that. I may compose it." 

Leopold Mozart dissuaded his son from settling unappointed 
id Munich, as a scheme at which he says the archbishop would 

* To ftbow the bamUe means of tlie Monrt family at this period, it maj be. noted 
that Leopold M. recommends his wife and son to put up at the Lamb in Augsburg, 
•* where,** he says, " there 8i*c pretty little chambers, and dinner costs only SO 
kreutters per head.** 
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laugh; ** there is as yet no necessity to make yourself so cheap : 
you may live so in any place." Wh^n Wolfgang went to deliver 
his letters of recommendation in Augsburg, he was accompanied 
by a substantial citizen who *' had the honour" of cooling his heels 
in the front of the house like a lackey, while he paid a long and 
ceremonious visit to some very tiresome people. Here is a lively 
portraiture of the party:* 

'* I had the honor of playing for three quarters of an hour upon a good 
pianoforte of Stein, in the presence of the starched son-in-law, bis long- 
necked young wife, and a silly old woman. I played fantasias and all 
the music they had, prima vista, among other things a very pretty piece 
of one Edelmann. They were all extremely polite, and so was I, as it 
is my custom to be with people as I find them. As I said I should go after 
dinner to Stein's, f the young gentleman offered to take me there him- 
self. 1 thanked him for his kindness, and promised 4o meet him at two 
o'clock. 1 went in company with this son-in-law, who has the complete 
look of a student ; although I had begged him not to mention who I 
was, M. von Langemantel was imprudent enough to say to M . Stein* 
" I have here the pleasure of introducing to you a virtuoso upon the piano- 
forte,'* and then he smirked. I began immediately to protest against 
what he bad said, and added that I was an unworthy pupil of M. Sigl 
of Munich. Stein shook his head and replied, ' have I the honor of 
seeing M. Mozart?' * O no,' said I, * my name is Trazom^ £ have a letter 
for you.' He took the letter, and would have opened it, but I did not 
leave him time, and said ' Don*t read the letter now, let us go into the 
room where your pianofortes are, I am most anxious to see them.' I 
ran immediately to one of the three pianofortes in the room, and began 
to play j he could hardly get the letter open, for eagerness to know who 
I was. The signature was enough, * O V cried he, and embraced me 
overjoyed." 

Some idea of his organ playing may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing observations : — 

" When I said to M. Stein that it would please me to try his 
organ, as I had a passion for organ playing, he was much surprized, 
and said ' how can a man like you, such a pianoforte player —like 
to play upon an instrument which has no douceur, no expression^ no 
piano or Jorte, but b from beginning to end alike ? No matter, however ; 
for, after all, the organ is, in my opinion, the king of all instruments.' 
We went together. I soon found out by his talk that he thought I should 
play the organ in the pianoforte style. He told me that be had taken 
Chobert at his own desire to the organ, and ' I was sorry,' said he, ' that 
Chobert had informed every body, as the church was pretty full ; for 
though I knew that the man possessed fire, spirit and rapidity enough, 
those qualities are not good for organ playing. However, when he began, 
I altered my opinion of him.' I only answered, 'do you think^ M. Stein, 

* These extracts are from Mo«irt*s letters to hts fatber. 
-f A celebrated pianoforte maker. 
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Unit I sball rum about upon die orgaa? thttfc requires sooMthhii; veiy 
different.* We at last came into tb« cboirj I begaa to prelude, tbeQ 
came a fugue, after which he said, laughing, ' I can easily believe that 
jFou like to play the organ, when you j^ay in that style.* '* 

Before Mozart left Augsburg he gave a concert, to wbick the 
next letter refers: — 

" I must not mention the concert until I let yon know hofw I spent 
my time previously. Last Saturday I was at St. Ulrich ^ on Sunday I 
dined in the convent of the Holy Cross, where there was^ music during 
the repast. Badly as they fiddle, I prefer the music of the convent to 
that of the orchestra in Augsburg. I gave a symphony and played 
Wanhall's violin concerto in B major with universal applause. The 
cantor, whose name Is Zeschinger, b a pleasant good-natured man, a 
reiatson of Eberlin, and knows you well* At supper I played the Stras* 
burg violin eoncertp, t^ Vfeut hkc oU-, every one was delighted with the 
beautiful round tone. After this a small pianoforte was bfought in, 
upon which I preluded, and played variations by Fischer. Then some 
one whispered M. Zeschinger, that I might play in the organ stj^ I 
asked for a subject, which was given to me by one of the monks* The 
fugue was in G minor ', in the middle I began in the major, in rather a 
playful manner, but in the same time, then came the subject inverted -, 
at last the thought struck me of giving a sportive character to the tkeme 
of the fugue. I did not stop long considering, but played it at once, 
and it went as accurately as if it baid all been cut out before. Zeschinger 
was beside himself with pleasure : ' well ! that's done,' said he, ' I could 
not have believed it. The Bishop indeed told me that he had never in 
bis life heard any one play the organ so smoothly and solemnly. The 
Bishop had heard me a few days before, when Zeschinger was not 
there* They then brought ne a fugued sonata : ' genttemen,' said 
I, ' you are too exorbitant, 1 cannot so easily play this sonata.* 
* Yes,* returned Zeschinger, with great emphasis, ' that is a likely 
matter — we should be glad to find any thing too difficult.' ' I will try 
it, however.' While I was playing, I heard the cantor eSLcfaiming conti- 
nually behind me, 'O, you arch*rogue! O, you—*—* I pfa^ed till 
' at lae 



eleven o'clock, and at last Ww absolutely peked with subjects for 
fugues. Apropos of M. Stein's daughter ; whoever sees and hears her 
play, and does not laugh, must be von Stein*, like her father. She 
does not sit in the middle of the instnnnent, but near the treble, that 
she may have more opporttmity to move her body and make grimaces. 
Her eyes appear convulsed : if a melody comes twice, it is pla;^ twice 
as slow ; if three times, slower still. When she playti a passage, she 
lifts her arms into the air ; if emphasis be requir^, she gives it with 
the aim and not wHh the finger, as heavily and bunglingly as poa^le. 
The most amusing thing in her performance is, that when a passage 
comes which ought to How smoothly as oil — whidi of course required 
that the fingers should be changed---she does not give herself that 
trouble, but at the necessary time lifts up her hand, and begins again 

* A pun upon the father's name, which signifies Sihme. 
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finite al fael* eaab. . . • . • I only write this to give yoii some, ideas in 
piano-forte l^^ig and instruction, which may be us^fiil to you at a 
couveoient time. M. Stein is wrapped op in his daughter , she is eight 
years and a half old ; at present learns every thing by heart. She may 
become clever — she has talent — ^but by this method she will do nothing; 
she can never attain rapidity of finger, because she labours as hard as 
she can to make the hand clumsy. She will never acquire the most 
necessary and d^cult part of music — namely^ the tempo — if she endea- 
vours as much as possible to play out of time. I talked with M. Stein 
for two hours upon this subject. He is already of my opinion^ and asktf 
my advice 5 for be believed Becch6* infallible. He sees and hears now 
that I can play better than Becch^ ; that though I am no griraacier, I 
play so expresrioefy that no one of his acquaintance knew so well how to 
use bb piaoo-fortes $ and that I am always accurate in time. They an^ 
all astonished at that* In the tempo rubato of an Adagio, they cannot 
comprehend howl manage the left hand, for they* are accustomed to 
make it follow the right. Count Wolfegg and others, who are enthu- 
siastic admirers of Becche, have just said publicly, that I have put Beccb& 
on the shelf. Count Wolfegg walked constantly about the concert room, 
saying, * I never heard any thing like it in my life.* Turning to me, * Yoix 
have played to-day as I never heard you before ; and I shall tell your 
father so when I go to Salzburg/ What think you was the first after 
the symphony ? The concerto for three piano«rortes. Demler played 
the first, I the second, and Stein the third. Then I played alone th^ 
last sonata in D for Dumitas, and my concerto in B ; next a fugue in C 
minor in the strict style ; lastly, a grand sonata in C major, and so with 
a rondo out of my head made an end. There was a prodigious hubbub 
and noise. Stein did nothing but make faces and grimaces of astonish- 
ment, and Demler laughed continually. This last is quite a curious 
fellow ; when any thing greatly pleases him, he laughs most horribly. 
He almost began to swear at me '* 

Mozart next went to Manheim, where he remained until 
March^ 1778, about five months ; so agreeable did he find his 
residence there* that he made many efforts to obtain the humble 
appointment of music-master to the .children of the royal family* 
purely for the sake of remaining among ardent friends and admirers 
of the art. He gives a delightful account in his letters of beiug 
assisted by a goodnatured governess in his little stratagems to pro- 
cure the situation he desired. When the prince walked up to the 
place where Mozart was standing overlooking the practice of the 
children, the governess said, "Mr. Mozart here has written a 
beautiful rondo;'* he was desired to play it. As soon as she 
could again find an opportunity, she said,/' Mr. Mozart has 
composed some variations upon Fischer's Minuet;'^ these he 
likewise performed, and they pleased excessively. The benevo- 
lence of this good creature in assisting Mozart to display his 



* His daughter's Musie-miistcr. 
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readiness in piano*forte playing and composition, fidied in pro- 
ducing the desired effect; the elector paid Mozart compliments, 
but did not receive him into bis household. When we think that 
the genius of such a composer — one, as he himself says, '' eager to 
work,*^ might have been easily retained in Manheim for about forty 
pounds a year, we may imagine the obtuseness of the age with 
respect to music. The applause of the nobility and gentry when 
Mozart played to them, followed as a matter of politeness, but 
not from conviction of his merit. He writes, ^* They think 
because I am little and young, that nothing great or old is in me; 
they shall, however, soon see.'* Mozart appears to have been 
disgusted with the mode of life in Salzburg, and to have dreaded 
that his father might recall him on account of his ill success in 
the real object of his expedition ; and this is partly the reason 
why his letters from Manheim contain an unusual relation of the 
praises and compliments which resounded on all sides of him. 
His object in this was to prop the hopes of his father. Wendling, 
a flute-player in Manheim, was a firm friend of Mozart. As the 
latter had been buoyed with expectations of employment in the 
elector's family, when undeceived, he was in some difficulty 
about the means of living longer in Manheim. When Wendling 
was informed of this, his face flushed, and he said to Mozart, 
'' We must 6nd a way. You must stav here at least two months, 
until we can go together to Paris." Mozart writes to his father, 

*^ The other day I went to dine as usual with Wendling, who said to 
me, * Our Indian (h Dutch gentleman who lives here upon his fortune, 
and is a great lover of the arts,) is a fine fellow. He will give you two 
hundred florins to write for him three little, easy, and short concertos, 
and a couple of quartets for the flute. You will get through Caonabicfa 
two pupils at least, who pay well. You must publish by subscription a 
set cff duets for the violin and piano-forte. Yon will dine and sup here 
every day, and can lodge at the house of the Counsellor Serarius ; so 
these matters will cost you nothing " 

This amicable arrangement was adopted, and the friends 
afterwards proceeded in company to the French capital. 

On the 23rd of March, 1778, Mozart arrived in Paris, accom- 
panied by his mother, who, in the July following, was attacked 
by a sudden illness, of which she died, to the great grief of her 
son ; on this occasion he experienced much kindn^s from Baron 
Grimm, with whom he lived in the house of Madame d'Epinay. 
He writes, " I have here a pretty little room, which commands a 
pleasant prospect, and am as comfortable as circumstances will 
allow me to be.'' Mozart entered Paris buoyant with hope, as the 
following passage from his correspondence shows : ** Nothing 
pleases me more than the thought of the concert spirituel in 
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Parts, as I shall probably have something to compose for it. The 
orchestra is so large and good, that they will be well able to 
perform mj favourite compositions-^chorasses — and these I am 
happy to say the French like .... Until now the Parisians have 
been accustomed to Gluck's chonisses. Rely upon me^ I shall 
use my utmost exertions to make the name of Mozart renowned, 
and I am not at all afraid of succeeding in the attempt." In 
this city Mozart wrote much instrumental music, particularly 
for four wind-instrument players, who were his personal friends : 
Wendling (flute), Ramm (oboe),Punto (French*horn),and Ritter 
(bassoon). By writing concertos, and through intimacy with the 
performers themselves, he created an effect in the management of 
this part of the orchestra that other composers had never dreamed 
of. However, the life he led in Paris was far from being envi* 
able — his designs were perpetually thwarted by the intrigues of 
music directors — he heard good music spoiled, and his own ideas 
frequently misrepresented in the performance of them. Widi 
reference to the cabals which were formed by petty musicians 
agahist the performance of his works, he writes, " If I were in a 
place where the people had ears to hear, hearts to feel, who only 
understood and possessed a little taste for music, I should laugh 
heartily at these things ; but as far as regards music, I am living 
among mere beasts and cattle. How can it be otherwise — ^they 
are just the same' in all their joys and sorrows, and in every thing 
else. No place in the world is like Paris. You must not think 
that I ramble when I talk in this manner of the music here ; ask 
whom you will about it, if he is capable of giving an opinion, 
and not a Frenchman bom, he will tell you the same.'' Mozart 
concludes by saying, that he daily prays God he may bring honor 
to Germany, and become rich enough to help his father out of 
his straitened circumstances, that they may all live happily 
together. Mozart had here as pupil in composition a daughter 
of the Due de G nines ; he instructed her for two hours daily, 
and was well paid for his trouble. The account he gives of her 
to his father is extremely characteristic : — 

'* She plays magnificently upon the harp, and possesses much talent 
and genius, particularly an incomparable memory, for she can play all 
her pieces (about two hundred) by heart. She doubts, however, whether 
she has any genius for composition, any thoughts, or ideas ; her father 
(who, between ourselves, is a little too much in love with her) says that 
she certainly has ideas, but that she is too diffident, and wants confidence 
in herself. We shall see. If she has no ideas (and I have as yet disco- 
vered none), God knows I cannot give them. . Her father does not wish 
to make any great composer of her. He says, * She shall not write any 
aperaSf ahrSf concertos, or sinfonias, but merely grand sonatas for her 
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instrumcfit as *I 60 fw mie.' Tc^day I gave her the finiith kmm, and 
as far as coneens the rules of composition, I lyn toleraUy vatiafied with 
ber. She put the bass very well to the first miauet that I set bcfae 
her. Afterwards she began to write in three parts. She tired herself 
with attempts at this, but I could not help her, and it was too eariy to 
make any further advance unless she had genius, but she has no ideas. I 
have tried her in all possible ways ; among others, it came into my bead to 
give her a simple minuet, to see if she could make a variation upon iL 
Now, thought I, ' she does not know how to begin / so I began to Taiy 
the first bar, and told her she should keep to that idea, and carry it 
forward $ at last that was finished pretty weU. I then requested kn- to 
l>egia something herself— only a first pait-'-a melody-^^) she rcvohod 
for a quarter of an hour, and nothiog came. I therefore wrote four ban 
of a minuet, and said to her, ' See what a stupid feUow I am — I have 
began this minuet, and cannot finish the first part of it — ^be so good as to 
do it for me.* She thought it impossible \ at last, with infinite labour, 
something came to light I was thankful that something had come at 
last." 

Mozart was offered the situation of organist at Versailles, 
which he would not accept; " some good employment/' he 
writes, '^ would be very agreeable to me, but nothing under 
Kapell-meister, and well paid." The equanimit}' of his tem- 
per was never so much put to the test as by the orchestra 
m Paris. The only movement of anger which he displays 
throughout his whole correspondence is after hearins one of 
his sinfonias twice spoiled successively at rehearsal; ne could 
not endure to hear it so scraped and huddled off. He had re- 
solved, if it had gone on thus at tlie performance, to have entered 
the orchestra, taken the violin out of the leader's hand, and 
directed it himself. We cannot omit another passage charac- 
teristic of Mozart. He was recommended by Baron Grimm to 
the Duchesse de Chabot, and of the reception which he had 
from this lady he gives the following description : — 

*' I was obliged to wait half an hour in a great chamber, which had 
no fire-place, but was cold as a vault. At last came the Ducbesse 
de Chabot, and politely begged me to excuse the state of the piano- 
forte, as none of theirs were in good order. I said that I would play 
willingly, but now it was impossible, as I could not feel my fingers for 
cold, and begged she would allow rae to go into a room where there was 
a fire. oia, Monsieur, vow avez rauon — was the only answer. She 
then sat down and began to draw, in company with several gentlemen, 
who all sat round a large table. I had the honour to wait a full hour. 
Doors and windows were open, and I became not only in my hands^ but 
in feet and body cold as ice, and my head began to ache. They were 
all veiy silent, and I did not know what to do from cold, heao-ache, 
and long waiting. I often thought that if it had not been for M. 

* The duke was aii amateur flute-placer. 
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€Mtnm I wocdd kMtantly Iwve gone «nmy. At last I ^vfei «pott « mj* 
aerAble> wretched piaoo-lbrle. WlMt Anttoyed oie noit ws, tkat Um 
lady and gndemeii kept on dnming, md I was obliged to phf to 
liiecfanT8>tRlde8,«Ddwidk« I tost all patienee at thia^ and flo, adfter pbf •• 
iBg ^ balf of Fisober^s VariatioDt, I roae np, and received a world of 
GOiapluiients. I aaid, however^ that I could do myself little honour upon 
such a piano-forte, and it would give me much pleasure to fix upon ano- 
ther day when they had a better one. The lady did not receive my ex- 
cuse, and I was obliged to remain another half hour until her huwand 
came. She now came and sat by me^ and listened to me with great at- 
tention> and I at once foi^ot all the cold and head-ache, and the mi- 
serable piano-forte, and played as I am used to do when in good Iranoinr. 
Gtre me the best pkmo-forte in Europe, «nd people for hewen wfao 
ei Aer do not or will not understand or feel what 1 play, and I afaoold 
bave no pleasure in it." 

Leopold Mozart, finding his son disappointed of bis o(>ject in 
Paris, and disgusted with the bad taste of the French, seized the 
opportunity of pressing his return to SaUburg, wiiich» as it lay 
equally between Vienna, Munich, and Italy, offered faciUties to- 
wards his writing an opera, if an engagement came from either 
of these quarters. There was another little ctfcumstance wttich 
it is not improbable powerfully reinforced the paternal advice, 
which was^ that Mozart had heard, in Manbeim, a certain Ma- 
demoiselle Aloysia Weber* sing so much to bis satisfaction, that 
he had fallen in love with her, and as the sentiment was mutual, 
they parted, depending on each other's fidelity. When Mozart 
again visited her in Manheim, he found altered affections in the 
lady — ^she would hardly recognize him ; upon which he trans- 
ferred his regard to her sister Constance, who appreciated his 
talents better. She became his pupil on the piano-forte, and be 
instructed her with pleasure. 

Mozart, according to the Court Calendar of Salzburg, of 
1780-1781, was in occupation as organist to the court and 
cathedral ; and at this time was engaged to compose Momeneo, 
a German serious opera, for the carnival at Miuncb. So well 
pleased was be widi the singers and die subject fixed upon 
that he reckoned his temporary residence in Mvnioii, while 
composing die airs, or superintending the rebeareats of his 
opera, among the happiest part of his life. Dorothea and 
Lisette Wendling, and Raff, a tenor, who was his particular 
friend, were the principal performers in Idomeneo ; they were de- 

* At a later period th< celehrated Prkia DaiuM, Mad««e Lenge. Slie pouesaed 
all llie |N:rfectioiu of a great auiger«and urat ftuccessivelj ei^iged at the Coart Theatre 
40 Munich, at the Grand Opera In Vienna, at Schrodefs Theatre in Hamburgh, and 
lastly at the German Opera in Amsterdam, where she recdved SOO dticats, two t>c- 
Defits, and Mging free of txpenae . She now KsMes «pm«Mil5 ia VieaBi. 
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lighted witb the airs Mozart wrote for them, as was the OKhealni 
with the accoDOLpamineiits, which, so excited the genius of the 
composer, that though he gained in maturer years greater correct- 
ness in the minutiae of writing, he never surpassed the fire and 
beauty of the ideas -which he developed in this work. Even 
after Von Giovanni had appeared, Idomeneo remained a favourite 
opera of the composer, and indeed ranked second in his estima- 
tion. Mozart was the most philosophical of musicians, and 
would suffer no passage to remain in any drama upon which be 
was employed, where there was anything irreconcilable between 
the music^ the poetry, and good sense : of this kind was his ob- 
jection to the sentences apart sometimes introduced by the poet 
into airs, that have an absurd effect in the repetition which the 
symmetry of musical thought requires. The following criticism 
clearly evinces his vocation to dramatic music. He writes to bis 
father : — 

'' Tell me, do you not think that the suhterranean voice is heard too 
long? Conceive rightly — picture to yourself the theatre; the voice 
should be fearful, it should make the hearer thrill from the sense of iu 
reality 3 this effect cannot be produced where the length is great. If 
the Ghost in Hamlet did not speak so long, it would make a stronger 
, impression on the audience. It is easy to shorten this passage, which 
win gain more than it will lose by it." He adds, '* I want for the 
march in the second Act, which is first heard from a distance, some 
sordini for trumpets and horns such as are not to be had here. Send me 
some by the next diligence, that I may have others made from them.*' 

Mozart heard in Munich a mass by one Grua, of a kind which 
he writes, '* one might easily compose a dozen every day/' Re- 
specting his opera airs, it was a saying of his, that he liked to fit 
them to the smger, as a tailor did a well-made coat to the back 
of the wearer. He had some difficulty in suiting Raff, who was an 
old man, and not in a condition to sustain any very lengthened 
effort. During the progress of the opera he writes,-— 

** I have still another alteration to make, which is Raff's fanli. He 
is however in the right, aud if be were not, $HU om nuui do tomttkmg to 
give his grof hairs pleasure.*' In another place, *' I had almost forgotten 
to tell yon, that last Sunday, after mass. Count Sean stopped and sp^^ to 
me very condescendingly, and said, * I am rejoiced to see yon here again** 
and when I said I would do my best to gain the applause of His High- 
ness, he patted me on the shoulder and said, ' Oh ! I have no doubt of 
that.' " " Munich, Dec. 1 , 1 780. The rehearsal has had extraordinaiy 
success. There were only six violins, but all the wind instruments were 
present ; no hearers were admitted but the sister of Count Seau and the 
young Count Seinsheim. I cannot describe to yon what joy and asto- 
nishment prevails ; I expected nothing else, and assure you that I went 
to this rehearsal as sesoie in mind as if I were going U> a feast. Count 
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S^oaheim said to me^ ' I oMUxe yoo, though I expected great thingi 
from yooy I r^y did not expect this.' At Cannal^cb's they are all my 
especial firiends. When I went there after the rehearsal, (for we had 
much discourse with the county) Cannabich's wife came out to meet me 
and embraced me^ for joy of my success ; afterwards Ramm^ Lang, and 
I, went home full of spirits and gaiety. Ramm said, (when you kiiow 
this you will say^ ' that's a true German — you can read his thoughts in 
his face/) ' No music has e^er made such an impression upon me, and 
I can assure you I have thought fifty times of the delight your father 
will have when .he hears this opera/ But enough of this. My cough 

has become worse in attending these rehearsak." **1 have just 

received inteUigence that the opera is to be put off another week ; the 
last rehearsal is fixed for the 27th of January, my birth-day ; I am glad 
of ii» they will have time to practise more carefully. Among several 
little disputes, I have had a hard contest with Count Seau about the 
trombones.* I call it a hard contest, because I was obliged to be rather 
surly with him before I could get my own way/' 

Leopold Mozart, his daughter, and a great body of the town's 
people of Salzburg travelled to Munich to be present at the first 
representation of Idomeneo, and were witnesses of the rapturous 
applause which \^as bestowed on that composition. The cele- 
brated offertorium, Misericordias Domirdt was written at this 
period, to show Count Seau what the composer could do in the 
church style. 

In the middle of March, 1781, Mozart was called to Vienna 
by command of the Archbishop of Salzburg, whose employment 
he soon quitted, being treated with no higher distinction than 
a servant oif the household. After relating his safe arrival in 
Viemia to his father, he continues — ^ . 

** I write this in Mesmer's garden in the lanjjstrasse. I have a 

charming room in the same house with the archbishop.^ Brunetti and 
Ceocarelli lodge in another house. Che dtstmxione ! At half past eleven 
we dined, which was unfortunately for me something too early ^ the 
company consisted of two valets, the comptroller, M . Zetti, the con-, 
fectioner, two cooks, Ceccarelli, Brunettij and my littleness. The two 
valets sat at the head of the table, but 1 had the honour of sitting above 
the cooks, and fancied I was again in Sakburg. At dinner a great deal 
of coarse silly joking went forwanl, but not with me, for I was always 
silent^ er if obliged to speak, it was. with the greatest seriousness ; so, 
when I had finished my dinner, I went about my business." 
Mozart writes, in another place, — 

*' My chief desire here is, to get a favourable introduction to the em- 
peror, as I am determined that he shall know me. I shoulcl delight to 
play my opera through to bim, aud some good fugues 3 those are what 
he likes." 

* The voKA! fTDin benefttb the cartli was accompanied by three tiooibones and two 
hornt placed on the Bane ipot. The wliole orchestra was sUejit wbik tliis lasted. 
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The iuxdibMfliop would not ailoi^ Mosaii togMre cowoeti»<m toB 
own account, or to plaj at the homes of the nobiKty; the ibllow- 
ingpassage, written just before he quitted bis situation, shows 
bis uneasiness in it 

'^ We had a concert to-day^ at which three pieces of aiiae were per- 
fermed; uew^ofooune. Ibey wcfearondoto acoacertoior Braaettf, 
a aonata with- violin acodmpanliMeDt for aiyself, which I <oiiimmd lasl 
]ii^> between eleveu and twdne o'deck, (that I njght he noaay* I 4mi^ 
wrote oat the acoompaniment for Braaetti, «ad retained mj own part n 
my head,) then a rondo for CeecweUi, whiob he wasoUigad to repeats 
for aU this woA, I get nothing. What makes me half desperate is, that 
tike same evening on which we had the musics 1 was invited to the 
Countess Thun's, and who do you think was there) — ^the Enfenir! 
Adamberger and Weigl were there» and each had fifty ducats. Wbat 
an opportunity !** 

Mozart now left the archbishop, and supported himself by 
teaching the piano-forte and composing for that instrument; he 
considered himself in better circumstances with only two scho- 
lars in Vienna, than he was in Salzburg. Every Suaday, at 
twelve o'clock, he went to the Baron von Swieten, who was 
a great lover of Handel and Bach, which weekly visit indnoed 
him to form a collection not only of the fugues of Sebastian, 
but of Emanuel and Fnedmann Bach. Mozart writes thus to 
his sister : — 

" Here I send you a prelude and a three part ftigue It is owing 

to Constance that this fdgne has made its appearance* Baron von 
Swieten, to whom I go every Sunday, allows me to take home the works 
of Handel and Bach, when I have played them through to him. When 
CoBStance heard the ftigjoes die was quite in love with them, aad will 
hear nothing but fogues, particulariy Handel and Bach. As dM had 
often heard me play fugues out of my head, she asked me if I had neter 
written any. Vrben I said no, she scolded me for having neglected the 
most beautiful and scientific part of music, and never ceased urging me 
till I had written this fugue. I have written Andante Maettoio above it, 
on^f that it may not be played fast, because, if a ftigue is not played 
shmly, the entrance of the subject is not dear, and it p rodnces no 
eiect. When I have an opportanity I shall compose five more, and present 
them to the Baron von Swieten. . • . Therefore kt nobody see it. Jjeam 
it by heart and play it, which is no easy task to aooonplish vrith a 
fogue." 

On the 12lih of July, 178£, *' Der Efftfuhrung om dem Strail,'' 
an opera, which Mozart had written the precedii^ year, was 
brought out by desire of the emperor. Immediately after tlie 
production of this work, Mozart, who had long waited for his 
father's permission to marry Constance Weber, became her hus- 
band* On this subject be writes to Salzburg.-*-'' My dear Con- 
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BtMice, noWy tbaiik God, ttiy if\Se, long ago knew from. ny raouA 
the state of my affairs, and what I bad to expect Arooi yoii; but 
her afiection and regard for me were so great, that she readily 
and Joyfulljr sacrificed all her future life to my fortunes. . , . Our 
liyhole nuptial feast consisted of a supper given by the Baroness 
Von Waldstetten, which was really more princely than baronial^ 
During the supper I was surprised with a piece of my own com- 
position, played upon sixteen wind instruments My opera 

has been played again, at the desire of Gluck, who has inade me 
many compliments upon it. To-morrow I am to dine with him." 
About this period, Mozart wrote his most beautiful things for . 
the piano-forte ; sonatas, with and without accompaniments ; and 
concertos. He writes, Dec. 21, 1782, ** I am engaged at each 
of Prince Gallizin's concerts. — I am always fetched and driven 
home in his carriage, and treated in the noblest manner possible. 
I have so much to do, that I know not which way to turn my 
self. I am busy giving lessons the whole mommg until two 
o'clock — then we dine. After dinner I am obliged to grant my 
poor stomach a short hour for digestion ; thus I can only write 
in the evening, and this not always, because I am frequently 
obliged to go out to concerts.'* Mozart was at work upon the 
second of nis violin quartetts,* dedicated to Haydn^ when his 
wife was in her first confinement. He wrote in her chamber (for 
it was never his custom to sit at the piano-forte when composing), 
and whenever she was in pain he ran to her side to console and 
cheer her; as soon as she became easier, he was a^n at his 
paper. The ' Minuet and Trio' were written immediately after 
her delivery. At the end of July, 1783, Mozart and hw wife 
paid a visit to the father in Salzburg, and appear to haTe then 
been in some pecuniary embarrassments, for Mozart was arrested 
when stepping into the coach, for a debt of thirty florins. 
During the three months he remained in Salzburg, he finished 
a Mass composed for the safe delivery of his wife, which was 
performed on the 25th of August, at St. Peter's Church, wher^ 
she sang the solos. He also wrote for Michael Haydn, who was 
ill, two acts of an Italian opera, and two beautiful duets for vio- 
lin and viola, which were afterwards published under Micfaad 
Haydn's name. Upon his return to Vienna, Mozart sent his 
father a long list of the concerts at which he had to perform, 
adding, ** I don't think I shall easily get out of practice in this 
way- 
" Vienna, April 10th.— My concert in the theatre has had great suo- 

* These quartette if ere not understood in Italy. Artaria, of Vienna, seut a set of 
tkeiu to Italy, which was returned to him on account of the engraver's mistaket! Hie 
new harmouies, and bold appoggiature of Mosart, were taken for wrong notes. 
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cess. I, wrote two grand coooertcis for it> and a quintetto for oboe, 
clarinetto> conio^ fagotto, and piano-foite^ whkh received immenae mp- 
plause ; and I esteem it myself the best I have ever witten. I wiah yoa 
oonld have beard how beautifully it was performed ! To tdl yoa the 
trutbf I was at last tired with the mere playing, and I take it as no 
small compliment that my hearers were not so. . . . We have now here 
the celebrated violin player of Mantua, Mademoiselle Strinasacchi. She 
IS a very good performer, and has much taste and expression. I am now 
writing a sonata, which we shall perform together at the concert on 
Thursday." 

The following are the curious particulars of the composition 
of this sonata. — Strinasacchi sent for her part, to study it, the 
morning before the concert. Mozart had had no time to write 
his own, nor to see the lady before he met her in the concert- 
room, where they performed the sonata together, to the delight 
of the audience, without having had a rehearsal, and the composer 
himself playing from memory. The emperor Joseph looked out 
of his box, and saw with amazement that Mozart had only drawn 
the lines of the bars on the music paper before him. The fol- 
lowing letter is honourable to Paesiello and Sarti : — 

" Vienna, 9th of June, 1 784. — We shall have a concert to-morrow, 
at the house of M. Ployer, at Dobling, a little way in the countiy, at 
which Mademoiselle Babette will play her new concerto in G, i the 

2uintett, and then both of us the grand sonata for two piano-fortes. I 
ball fetch Paesiello in the coach, that he may hear my pupil and my 
composition. He has been stopping here since his return from Peters- 
burg in May. If Maestro Sarti had not been obliged to set out for 
Russia to-day, he would have accompanied us. Sarti is an honest, good 
man ; — I have played a great deal to him, and made some variations 
upon one of his airs, which delighted him." 

Mozart's subscription concerts were given on the Mehlgrube 
in Vienna. When his father visited him in Feb. 1785, he gave 
a series of six, which were held on Fridays, to which the sub- 
scription was three ducats; at this period he was so fully occu- 
piedy that he often played whole movements of his new concertos 
in public, without having been once enabled to try them, much 
less practise them beforehand. In a city like Vienna, where 
piano-forte playing was and is rigorously criticised, this is an ex- 
traordinary proof of Mozart's self-confidence and fine power of 
execution. Haydn said, '* I never can forget Mozart's playing— 
it went to the heart J* Leopold Mozart writes to his dau^ter — 
'' On the l^th of Feb. the singer Laschi gave a concert in the 
theatre, at which your brother played a magnificent concerto, 
which he has written for Paradies in Paris. I was in a good box, 
where I heard all the changes in the instruments so delightfuHy, 
that tears came into my c)'es. As your brother was going out of 
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the rooin» the emperor, with hat in .hand, complimented him, 
and cried out ' Bravo, Mozart !'- There was no end to the clap- 
ping." Mozart now wrote " Davidde penitente," for the pension- 
fund of the widows of musicians in Vienna ; and in the beginning 
of the year 1786, by command of the Emperor Joseph, the 
" Schauspiel-director/ an operetta for Schiinbrunn. On the 
28th of April of the same year, came but •* Le Nozze di Figaro,'* 
a work which did not please the public of Vienna so highly as 
the forgotten production of some obscure composer, called '' Una 
cosa rarar which appeared about the same time. Salieri endea- 
voured with all his mi^ht to prevent the success of " Figaro," 
and so far succeeded with the Italian sinsers, that they were pro- 
ceeding to spoil the second act, when Mozait went in great dis- 
may to the emperor's box, and pointed out to him what they were 
doing with his music. They were reprimanded; but Mozart 
never brought out another greaf opera at Vienna ; — the ** Don Gio^ 
vnnni^ and '* Clemenza dt Tito,* were written for Prague. " The 
Bohemians," Mozart used to sa^, " understand me. Bondini, 
the manager of the opera-house m Prague, was in miserable cir- 
cumstances when '* Don Juan" was first performed ; the success 
of this opera rescued him from his embarrassments, as, at a later 
period, that of the " Zauberfloi^' did Schickaneder in Vienna. 
Two anecdotes of Mozart's readiness of invention are in their 
kind complete. When he visited Prague, towards the winter of 
1787^ he gave, by universal desire, a concert in the opera-house, 
at which all the pieces were of his own composition. At the end 
of the concert he played on the piano-forte, extempore, for half 
an hour ; the audience applauded so violently, that he sat down 
again; when he had finished, the public was more furious than 
before, he therefore took bis place a third time. A voice in the 

E't now called out " from Figaro," — on which Mozart took aa 
s subject the air *' Non piil andrai/' and made twelve most in- 
genious and exquisite variations upon it, with which he ended 
one of the most triumphant performances of his life. — Mozart 
often visited Doles, the cantor of St. Thomas's School, in Leip- 
sic, with whom he felt much at his ease. One evening, before 
setting out for Dresden, he supped with Doles, and was in great 
spirits. The cantor begged of him to leave something in his own 
hand-writing, as a remembrance. Mozart was sleepy, and would 
have gone to bed; ho.wever, he asked for a piece of paper. This 
he tore in two, and wrote for five or six minutes; he then rose up 
with two canons in three parts, one gay and the other doleful ; 
these were tried over separately, but the surprize of the company 
was at its height when it was discovered that they woiild go to- 
gether, and that they produced the most comic efiect. In th^ 
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oiadfll of tiie la«|fa«or whidi these eanoiis created^ Motart bid tke 
oonpany good-night. 

At the fint reheanal of ** Don Giooanm/* Kgnora Bomfini, 
who was the Zerlina, after many attempts, did not cry out 
esBctlj in the proper place, at that part of the end of the first 
act, where she is seized by Dod Juan. Moeart desired the 
band to repeat the passage — ^he then went on to the stage, 
waited for the proper moment, and grasped her so unexpectedlj 
and forcibly, that she was quite frightened, and screamed oat. 
*' That's the way>'' said he, praising her; '* you must shriek out 
in that manner/' M<yKart was enjoying himself among his firieiKb 
the day before the '' Don Juan was brought out, and the over- 
ture was not begun. It was finished during the night, and pei^ 
formed die next day, without rehearsal. During the introduce 
tion, Mosart said to some of the band near him-*-'' The overture 
has indeed gone off well^ although a good many notes Jell under 
the desks" There was nothing of which he complained more 
bitterly than the hurrying of the time of his composittoos. 
'' They think by that means to give them fire — if there is no fire 
io the composition itself^ it will never be put into it by quick 
playing/' Prom the end of the year 1787> when the Don Joan 
was first performedi to 1790, Mozart was principally occupied 
on the accompaniments to Handel's " Acis and Galatea/' ** Mes- 
siah," " Ode on St. Cecilia's Day,'* and *' Alexander's Feast;'*— 
be also finished the opera buffa, '' Cost fan tutte/* for the Italian 
opera in Vienna; and made several tours* from one end of Ger- 
many to die other. 

. In the four last months of bis life, when his health was fast 
declining, he wrote " Die Zauberfloie,** ** La Clemenza di 
Tito," Ihe '' Requiem" two cantatas, a concerto for the cla- 
rionet, besides other things. The history of the '' Zauberftit^* 
was this :-*-Schikaneder, an old acnuaintance of Mozart, and 
mam^er of a theatre, came to him m much trouble, and asked 
him to write an opera to suit the taste of the Vienna poblic, 
as the only means of saving his afiairs from ruin. Mozart 

* CandeMiMM of hit aifiUrt fieqoetitly rtDdeved thet€ jonmtoiriieoessMy, to i«cnih 
his fioaooes. At Uie latter end of tho year 1790, Mosart was in soiae peoouiarj 
troobles, when he wrote to his wife from Frankfort. " I am resolved to manage mv 
eoiiceras hers as prudently as possible tat your sake. What a delicioas life we will 
lead 1 I. will work-^-so work that even through onexpected iecideots we may never 
again be thrown into so filial an embarraasroent. I am happy as a child at the 
thought of seeing you again — if any one could sec into roy hearti I should be ahoost 
ashained. Here nothing gives me pleasure — perhaps if you were with me, I might find 
■MMe mtificatien in the good-natured behaviour of the people about me. P8. Many 
tear* tell upon tlie paper as I wrote this page. Now let's be metfry— Kisses begin to 
fly about astonishingly— Devil ! --here are heaps of them— lia, ha ! I just now otoght 
anee, which were most exqtiisitct" 
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ondcrtook die tadi,iipofi condtlion that it. iktt, opera succeeded^ 
be should itetain the exclusive sale of the score to other thewlpes^ 
so to recompense his labour. The opera was received with 
acclamations^ and in a few weeks Mozart heard that it had made 
its way to other parts of Germany, though no manager had 
bought a score of him. When he was told of the knavery of 
Schickaneder^allhe said was ''der Lump!" (the rascallion) — and 
forthwith the whole affair was forgotten. The opera of " La 
Clemenza di Titor was begun in the coach, on the road to 
Prague^ and finished in little vaote than a fortnight; Mozart had 
already fallen sick, looked pale, and metaacholy ; though some^ 
times, among his friends, bis spirits would revive. On his return 
to Vienna, he worked at the '* Requiem" with unremitting assi** 
duity, and with the liveliest interest in it — ^his diligence increased 
with the decay of his health. His wife saw, to her great vJS&cm 
tion, that he was fast sinking under this occupation. One fine 
day in autunm she drove out with him to the Prater, to distract 
him from his woik ;-^as diey sat down ia a solitary spot, Mozart 
be^an to speak of death, and said, that he was writing the ** Re- 
quiem" for himself* Tears came into his eyes. " No, no," said 
be, as she tried to talk him out of these gloomy fancies; ** I 
am too well convinced that I cannot last long: some one.haa 
certainly given me poison!* I cannot get rid of this thought" 
— BeHeviag that his illness was increased by the composition- of 
the Requiem, his wife consulted a physician, who advised her to 
take the score from him. For some days there was a slight im* 
provement in his health, and the performance of a little cantata, 
entitled '' Das Lob der Freundscbaft," revived his spirits so 
much, that be desired to have the Requiem again* The favour* 
able symptoms were however of short duration; he became 
weaker and weaker, and died on the 5th December, 1791» at 
midnight. He had kept his bed for fifteen days before his de- 
cease. His disorder commenced with swelling of the hands and 
feet, which was followed by sudden fits of vomiting. He was 
f^rfectly sensible until two hours before his death, when the pby* 
sician, M. Closset, ordered cold applications to his head, which 
shook him violently* The ordinary symptoms of inflammation of 
the brain were found to exist in Mozart. During his illness he 
was never impatient, except when he thought of the unprovided 
condition of his faonily. A favourite canary bird, which sang 
rather too loud for him at this time, was removed to a more dis- 
tant chamber. A letter of his sister-in-law contains the following ; 

* Salieri lij for some tine under the inaputation of this crime, from tlie eagerness 
of some of Mosarfs friends who knew Salieri to be an implacable foe of the composer, 
and tker^on aoppoied him capable of the atrocity. The wiser put looibed vpM 
these words of Ifoaart as the mere phantom of his imagination. 
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" The next d%y, (on which he died^ I culled in the evening. How 
alarmed was I when my sister met me at the door with these words, 
' God be thanked that you are come. Last night he was so ill that I 
did not think he would survive this day. If he should be so again, he 
will die to uight — go to him and see how he is.* As I approached his bed, 
he called to me, ' I am glad you are here — you must stay to-night and 
see me die.' I tried to persuade him out of this, but he answered, ' I 
have dready tke taste of death upon m^ tongue, I can feel it, and who 
will be with my Constance if you are not ?* I only went away for a 
short time to give my mother some intelligence I had promised her, and 
when I came back to my disconsohite sister, Siissmaier was by Moxait^s 
bed-side. Upon the counterpane lay the Requiem, and Mozart was ex- 
plaining his meaning to him, that Siissmaier might complete the work 
after his death.*' 

Benedict Schack, a performer in Schickaneder's dieatre, was 
the confidential and intimate friend of Mozart, and much with 
him during the composition of the Requiem. He relates that 
Mozart received fifty ducats for this work, half of them in ad- 
vance. The greatest part of it was written in Trattner s garden. 

** As soon as the composer had finished a movement, he went to the 
piano-forte, sung it, and played over the instrumentation. On the after* 
noon before his death, the score of the Requiem was brought to his b«d- 
side, and Mozart and some friends sung it ; himself the alto voice, 
Schack the soprano, Hofer, (Mozart's brother-in-law,) the tenor, and 
Gerle the bass. They reached as far as the first bars of the Lacrymosa, 
when Mozart was seized with such a violent fit of weeping, that the 
music was given over." 

Mozart had six children, but two sons were the only part of 
his family that survived; one of these is at present a music direc- 
tor at Lemberg, the other a merchant in Milan. His widow en- 
tered into a second marriage with M. von Nissen at Vienna in 
1809, and resided for ten years at Copenhagen, during which 
time the materials for this Biography were collected. 

In the exterior of Mozart there was nothing remarkable; he 
was small in person, and had a very agreeable countenance, but it 
did not discover the greatness of his genius at the first glance. 
His eyes were tolerably large and well shaped, more heavy than 
fiery in the expression; when he was thin they were rather pro- 
minent. His sight was always quick and strong; he had an un- 
steady abstracted Ibok, except when seated at the pianoforte, when 
the whole form of his visage was changed. His hands were small 
and beautiful, and he used them so softly and naturally upon the 
pianoforte, that the eye was no less delighted than the ear. It 
was surprising that he could grasp so much as he did in the bass. 
His head was too large iu proportion to his body, but the hands 
and feet were iu perfect symmetry, of which he was rather vain. 
The stunted growth of Mozart's body may have arisen from the 
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early efforts of his mind ; not, as some suppose, frotn want of 
exercise in childhood^ — for then he had much exercise,*^ though 
at a later period the want of it may have been liurtlul to him. 
Sophia, a sister-in-law of Mozart, who is still living, relates : " he 
was always good-humoured, but very abstracted, and in answering 
i}ue8tions seemed always to be thinking of sometliing else.** Evea 
in the morning when he washed his hands, he never, stood still, 
but would walk up and down the rooip, sometimes striking one 
heel against the other; at dinner he would frequently make the 
ends of his napkin fast,' and draw it backwards and forwards^ 
under his nose, seeming lost in meditation, and not in the Jeast 
aware of what he did/' He was fond of animals, and in his 
amusements delighted with any thing new ; at one time of hid 
life with riding, at another with billiards. 

Mozart composed even during his recreation. Some friends, 
who were one day playing at billiards with him at a coffee-house 
in the suburbs of Prague, observed that while the game went for- 
ward he often took a book out of his pocket, cast a glance into 
it and played on, singing at the time the Thema hm-hm-hm. They 
were astonished and delighted when he played to them at Dus- 
chek's house the beautiful quintet in the Zauberfiote between 
Tamino, Papageno and the three ladies, which he had actually 
completed at the billiard-table. Many of the pieces in Don Juan 
were written in the garden of his friend Duschek during skittle- 
playing, which was an amusement there; when it came to Mo- 
zart's turn, he would leave his work, but as soon as it was over, 
he wrote on, without being disturbed by the talking and laughing 
about him. At die first rehearsal of Don Giovanni, one of the 
trombone players, at the words — Di rider finerdi — where the com- 
mendatore speaks, (which was at first accompanied on three trom*^ 
bones only) could not play his part correctly, though the passage 
was tried several times. At length Mozart went up to his desk 
and explained how he would have it performed. Upon which the 

* These apparentlj trivial reininisceuces not only present a picture of the man, but 
f^rve • higher purpose, as ihey throw light upon his habits of composition. Taking 
into couaideration the rapidity with which lie wrote, the depth of his ideas, his extra- 
ordinary memory, and these constant fits of abstiTictiun in his social intercourse, 
we shall have little doubt but that, in composing, the whole of his work had been 
^n^ged preTioosly in his brain, and that nothing was left him to do beyond the 
niechamcal labour of copyings Another anecdote helps to confirm tiiia opinion. There 
needed no excesses of wine or gallantry to account for the shortness of a life spent in 
conunual thought, and in the excitement of beautiful ideas. Mozart's sins of dissipa- 
tion have been exaggerated, though he was certainly not immaculate. His little fraiU 
ties of one kind were duly confeued in the quarter where they might be deemed roost 
offensive, and foreiven. Schickanedcr inveigled him into occasional libations of punch 
or cliampagite. wliich injured him much, and led him into the pernicious ciislom of 
^ntiug at uight. Coitsuniption siwii followed upon this course. 

VOL. IV. NO. Vlll. G a 
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man said driiy enough '' It cannot be played so^ nor do I think 
jou ure able to teach me to play it." Mozart, laughing, cried 
out *' God hefp me! I teach you the trombone! here, give me 
your part, I will alter it in a minute." He did so, and instandy 
added two oboes, two clarionets and two bassoons. He would 
often listen to the wild music of the Bohemian peasants : diere 
was at an inn in Prague where he lodged, a harper who enter- 
tained the guests with the favourite airs from Figaro, a self- 
taught man, who knew nothing of notes; Mozart heard him» 
called him into his chamber and played a thema on the piano- 
forte, asking him if he thought he could at once make variations 
upon it. The man pondered a little while, and asked him to play 
the subject once more. He then varied it so well that Mozart 
was delighted, and made him a handsome present. 

The most extensive sympathy that ever musician possessed 
was Mozart's ; he participated with Sebastian Bach in the beauty 
of the fugue, with Handel in the grandeur of church music, wiA 
Gluck in the serious opera, with Haydn in instrumental music, 
and in the universality of his genius surpassed them all. Had 
Mozart appeared at that era of the musical art in which Bach came 
and created out of the void of sound a new world of order and 
beauty, it is not difficult to conceive that he would have done the 
sdme; he had perhaps more in common with Bach than with 
any; rivalling him in the depth of bis feeling for harmony, and 
in the skill of his counterpoint. The advantages of his early life 
in associating with individuals distinguished for rank and talent, 
concurred with the extreme sensibility of his organization in fit- 
ting him beyond any musician to bestow the finishing grace upon 
melody; — the elegance of his cantiletui maybe ascribed no less to 
the influence of the polished and courtly society in which he 
moved than to his q^uick perception of natural beauty. He left 
music at his death in a very different state from that in which it 
was about ten years previously, when he had just written Idome^ 
neo — the world had not then learned how completely music could 
express the sentiment of love-melancholy in a refined mind, as 
was afterwards shown in the air Porgi Amor. When he asked 
his father's opinion respecting the length of the voice of the oracle 
in Idomeneo, adding his own idea that the ghost in Hamlet spoke 
too long for stage effect, he had not thought of what he would 
himself do in the last act of his Don Juan, where die statue of the 
commendatore not only remains on the stage a whole scene, but 
sings; nevertheless, the intervals of the voice sound sosepuldiral 
and supernatural, and are accompanied by a succession of such 
appalling harmonies, that the horror of the spectator reaches only 
a climax widi the last chord. This may indeed be well consi- 
dered the greatest effort of dramatic music. 
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It is not our intention to enter into a criticism of the operas of 
Mosarty to expatiate upon the correctness^ as weQ as the quantity 
and quality of his writings^ or bis great powers %is a performer. 
The great charm of this Biography is> that it in a manner intro- 
duces us to the personal acquaintance of one who has communi- 
cated to thousands some of the deepest and most exquisite emo- 
tions of which their nature is capable : its great utility, that it gives 
sentiments upon music which come with authority not to be dis- 
puted, like a voice from the dead* in an age of vicioua taste, to 
show it how far it is erring from the proper course. The great 
masters, however they might differ in their mode, were unanimous 
in making expression the perfection of their art, and if we could 
have a manual of their sentiments, we should certainly find an ac- 
cordant opinion upon the uses of executionj both in singing and 
playing<» The abuse of music begins when the performer ceases 
to make power over the hearts of his hearers tne object of his 
labour in practice. When Mozart applauded Keiserin, the cook's 
daughter, who sang at the opera in Munich, we may observe, 
that it was not for making a roulade, but for a beautiful cre«ce;ii2o 
and decrescendo, upon the power of using which in the right place 
he well knew depended all the soul and feeling of a singer's per- 
formance. When, in mentioning the violin playing of Franzl, he 
said he was no amateur of difficulties, he paid the highest com^ 
piiment to facility and neatness of execution, in saying of the per- 
former that the difficulties he accomplished were not perceptible 
to the audience. It is a sure sign of pettiness in any vocalist or 
iostrumentalist to be ambitious of making the multitude gape. 
Mozart could not help laughing when people stared and ^' made 
faces'' at his extraordinary playii?g, but he felt too much what he 
did to be enamoured of bis method of doing it^ too grand a sense 
of his- art for a thought of vanity. He was rather vt^n.ofihe 
proportion of his hands and feet — but not of having wriUen the 
Kequiem or the Don Juan. The most instructive lesson which 
the musical reader will draw from his life is, to distinguish between 
real and affected taste, to encourage a love for solid music (yjar- 
ticularly for that of the organ, which leads to the comprehension 
and appreciation of the great aathors), to look for thought and 
feeling as necessary to good composition. Mozart^s opinions 
upon music are at open war with the exhibitions of our concert 
rooms, with the absurdities of the modern Italian opera, with the 
vices bf our singers and players, and with the fashion of our 
pianoforte music; the reader is to choose whether he will be- 
Qome a disciple <tf this great composer, or encourage the.reigBing 
taste, like one of the critics of our opera pit. The decision will 
^ not occupy him long. 

G G 2' 
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Akt. III. — 1. Frid. Aug. Spohn de Lingua et LUeris veterum 
^gypiiorum, cum pennultis tabutis Lithographicis, literas 
jEgi^ptiorum turn vulgari cum sacerdotali ratione scripias eiplu 
cantibus, atque interpretationem Roseltana aliarumoue itacrip' 
tionum,et aliquot voluminum papjjfraceorumin Sq^uichris reper- 
torum exhibentibus, Accedunt Grammatice atque Gdessarium 
JE^ptiaaitn. Edidit et absolvit Gustavus Seyffartb, in A<»d. 
Lips. Prof. D. Pars priina, cum imagine vitaque Spohnii. 
Lipsie, 18^25. In 4to. 

fi. Gustavi SeyfFarthi, Prof. Lips. Rudimenta Hieroglt/phices. 
Accedutit explicationes Speciminum Hieroglyphtcortmi, Glossa- 
Hum atque Alphabeta, cum xxxvi tabulis IMhographicis. Lip- 
siae, 18$6. In 4to. 

3. Lettre a M. le Due de Blacas d^Aulps, Premier Gentilhomme 
de la Chambre, §t. sur le Nouveau Systime Hierogfi/phique de 
MM. Spohn et Sevffarth, par J. r. Chairipollion le Jeiine. 
Florence, 1826. In 8vo. 

4. Riplique aux Ol^ections de J, F. ChampoUion le Jeune contre 
le Systime Uiero^jfphique de MM, F. A, G. Spohn et G. 
Sejjiffartk, par G. SeyflFarth. Leipsic, 1827. In 8vo. 

5. 'Brevis Defensio Uieroglyphices invented a Fr. Aug, GuiL 
Spolm et G. Seifffarth. Scripsit G. SeyflFarth. Lipsias, 18C7. 
In 4to. 

6. Lettre sur la Decouverte des Ilieroglyphe$ Acrologiques, ad- 
dressee a M. le Chevalier Goulianoffi Membre de I'Acadcmie 
Russe, par M. J. Klaproth. Paris, 1827. In 8vo. 

7. Sec&nde Lettre sur les Hieroglyphes, addressee (i M. de 
S***** par M. J. Klaproth. Pan», 1827. In 8vo- 

8. De Prisca JE^ptiorum ' Litteratura Commentatio Prima, 
quam scripsit Joannes Godofredus Ludovicus Kosegarten, 
SS. Theol. Doct. ejusdemque et Litterar. Oriental, in Aca- 
deniia Gryphisvaldensi Prof. Publ. Ordin.-Societatum Paris- 
iensis Asiatics;, Regiae Britannicae Asiaticce, Pomeran® Anti- 
quitatum Pomeranarum scrutatorum Sodalis. Cum Tabulis 
plerisque. Vimariae, 1828. In 4to. 

9. Lettre a M. ChampoUion le Jewie, sur I* Incertitude de I* Age 
des Monumens Egvptiens, et sur VHistoire Physique, Politique, 
et Religieuse de VjLgypte avant V Invasion de Camlfyse. Par 
D. M. J. Henry. Paris, 1828. In 8vo. 

That interesting field of discovery M'hich th^ unrivalled in- 
genuity of Dr. Young, working on the few detached but valuable 
hiuts supplied by MM. De Sacy and Akerblad, originally opened 
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up to the curiosity and research of modern scholars, has, for some 
time past, been in a great measure abandoned, and allowed to 
run to waste by the neglect or supineness of its early cultivators. 
The first access of enthusiasm has long since passed away, and 
has been succeeded by indifference — the antagonist extreme of 
excited and extravagant expectation, or by despair — ^the result 
of too calculating an estimate of the labour^ and difficulty, and 
toilof investigation, in a region where the rewards of perseverance 
are necessarily remote and uncertain. Learned men, too, swayed 
by secondary interests, captivated with the charms of a premature 
theory, or moved by individual or national jealousies, have unfor- 
tunately lost sight of the only object which ought to have engaged 
their common attention; and instead of uniting their efforts to 
extend the boundaries of discovery, and to add to the number of 
facts already determined, they have turned aside to dispute about 
the right of ownership to the portion which has been already 
cleared, or to wrestle with chimerical extravagances, which carry 
their own refutation along with them. 

To this cause, indeed, more perhaps than to any other, we are 
inclined to ascribe the total misdirection of nearly all the labour 
and research which have been recently expended on Egyptian lite-^ 
rature, as well as the indifference to the subject altogether which 
has now become but too apparent among scholars. However 
much it is to be regretted, the fact is undeniable, that, of the smaH 
number of persons who have devoted their time and attention to 
the investigation of the monuments of ancient Egypt, and particu- 
larly to the deciphering of the interesting and once mysterious in- 
scriptions with which they are covered, a considerable majority 
either at present are or have lately been engaged in different con- 
troversies arising out of the subject of their common pursuits. The 
Baron Silvestre de Sacy, M. Chumpollion, Professor Seyffarth, 
M. Klaproth, and several others of inferior note, have all, in one 
way or another, been at open war. M. de Sacy has criticised 
Spohn, and rebuked the obscure dogmatism of Seyffardi;'* 
M. Champollion, himself the creature of controversy, and his 
own pretensions still a subject of dispute, has followed up the 
blow in a separate attack upon the Leipsic eruditi$simus\f while 
the latter, nothing loth to enter the lists against such celebrated 
names, has retorted both in Latin and in French,j: exemplifying, 

• Journal de» Savans, Septenibre, 1827, p. 542. 

t Lcttre i M. le Due de Blacas d'Aoips, Premier Gentilhomme de la Cliambre, 
Pair de France, &c. stir le Nouveau Systeiue Hi^rogl^piiique de MM. Spohn et Sey- 
iTarth, par J. F. Champollion ie Jeune. Florence, 1827. 

t Vide mplique aux Objections de M. J.. F. Champollion Je Jenne contre le Sysv 
feme Hi^rogljphique de MM. F. A. G. Spohn et G. Seyffarth; and Brevis Dcfensi^ 
Hieroglypbiccs invents a Fr. Aug. Guil. Spohn et G. Sejffarth. Leipsic, 1827. 
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as migKt have been expected, that peculiar mdde'of prbbaftioo 
called obscurumper obscuriua, and, ait (he saaae tiose, objnrgataig 
his opponents, pardciilarly ChampoHiKHi, in good set terms. 

The discovery of Acrohgieal Hieraglyphics, again, has given rise 
to another and much keener dispute. The'Chevaliicr Gonlianoff, 
a Russian bj birth, was the first, we believe, who tntnpon the 
notable fancy that the ancient Egyptians^ in order to de9i|;iiatB 
any object in an occtik manner, employed the figure or visible 
representation of any other object whatever, the name of which^ 
in the spdcen language of the country, commenced: with the same 
letter or sound as that of the dbject which it was intended to 
represent; or^ to use the language of the French expounder of 
the conceit, " (pi on se conieniait de tracer la figure, ^tat obfei 
guelconqm, dont It nam aveit pour prendhre kttre celie par lit* 
qnelle commence celui de Vobjet quan voeJait designer d^ttne 
manih'e occulle ; ^-peu-pris comme si Ton peignoit un chou au 
Ueu d'lin cheual, nn pore pour un pain, une jatte pour nnjnge^ 
un rat pour un roi.' Ordinary men would at once have set 
down an hypothesis like this, involving a manifest absurdity in 
the very enunciation of the principle which it assumes, as at beat 
but a cleverly-contrived quibble or conundrum, pleasant enough 
to surprise or amuse the uninitiated withal, but equally nnde* 
serving of, and incapable of enduring, the slightest examination. 
M. Klaproth, however, thought differently. Conceiving the 
*^ discovery" to be as important as it seemed ingenious, this justly 
celebrated Orientalist (whose jisia Polyglotta reflects so much 
credit both on his industry and schobu*ship) addressed a very 
learned'" Lettre" on the subject"* to the author of the invention, 
and, we have little doubt, astonished as well as flattered the Rua- 
sian by espousing his conceit, and arraying in its defence all the 
resources of the most varied and extensive learning. Imme- 
diately upon this, M. Champollion took the field against M. 
Klaproth,t whom he seems to have regarded as a sort of inter- 
loper, or intruder into his own peculiar domain ; ^ideavonring 
to show that the Coptic examples upon which the author of the 
" Lettre" relied, as affording at least presumptive proof in favour 
of the Acrological hypothesis, were no better than a s^es of 
quibbles, — and that M. Klaproth, however learned in the Asiatic 
tongues, was profoundly ignorant of the all-important language 
in a question of this sort (Coptic), with which he had pretended 
an intimate familiarity. This. was hitting rather hard, and at a 

* Lettre sur la Decouverte des Hi6rogl^phes Acroloeiques, address^ i M. le Cbe- 
viBer-Gooliaiioff; Membre de I'Acad^mie Rus»e, par M. 3. Ktapruib. Paris, 1897. 
• f Bolletin dcs Scieaces Historiques, etc. Septieiue Section du Bulletin Uiiivenel 
de M. fe Baron de Ferussac. Avril, 1827, p. 309. 
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place* too, which it inigfat be suppoBed that a linguist would be 
most anxioDS to guard and defend. Accordingly, M. Klaprotfa 
promptly rejoined to these somewhat unceremonious charges; 
and, in his second Letter {addressee iM.de S*****), if he has 
failed to prove the truth, or even the verisimilitude, of that ** tas 
de raauvais r6bus et d'insipides calembourgs, qui feraient honte 
auz auteurs des devises dont les confiseurs de la Rue des Lom« 
bards entourent leurs bonbons/' — (we mean the Acrological 
hypothesis, which he had confessedly espoused for the sole pur- 
pose of bringing into discredit all the late attempts to penetrate 
the mystery of ages and evolve the contents of the Egyptian 
sculptures and writings,^he has at least succeeded in demon- 
stratmg, by a superfluity of evidence, that M. ChampoUion ought 
to have been the last man alive to accuse any one of ignorance of 
Coptic ; and that the charge, which the author of the Precis du 
Systime Hieroglyphique so adventurously prefers against his 
adversary, applies to no one so strikingly as to himself. In short, 
the original subject of dispute was, as usual, completely lost 
sight of in discussing the new topic of controversy which had 
supervened. Acrological Hieroglyphics remain exactly where 
they were ; and the only result is, that M. Champollion's reputa- 
tion as a Coptic scholar, upon which he plumes himself, has 
been very considerably damaged. 

But however little these disputes and controversies may have 
contributed to advance the course of discovery, — nay, even ad- 
mitting that they have been in some degree instrumental in retard- 
ing its progress ; — still, it must be obvious to those who have 
carefully attended to the subject, that they have not been alto- 
gether unproductive of advantage to the cause of Egyptian 
literature. Disputants of all classes, it is true, generally leave 
oflF where they commenced ; the pride of learning and the desire 
of victory steel their minds against conviction, or the admission 
of error ; and the result is, that each withdraws from the contest 
more deeply rooted than ever in the belief with which he origi- 
nally entered it. But, in the course of the contention, views are 
sometimes brought forward and lights struck out by which more 
dispassionate inquirers may profit ; while errors and imperfections, 
which might otherwise have eluded observation, are in this way 
detected and exposed. Thus it is that, by a process analogous 
to vvhat is called the Rule of False, the wildest hypothesis which 
the perverted wit of man ever feigned may sometimes, amidst all 
the absurdity and extravagance it generates, conduce to this 
eventual and reversionary good : for as the ingenuity and learning 
requisite to give it a colouring of plausibility are in direct pro- 
portion to its deviation from known or received principles; so the 
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chances are not few that geims of useful truths^ oc at least 
valuable bhits which may lead to the discovery of such^ may be 
amalgamated with the mass of refined error, yet capable of being 
disengaged from it by a process of decomposition and analysis. 
Hence it may be equally curious and instructive to examine 
somewhat in detail the different subjects connected witli Egyptian 
literature which have been brought into dispute ; to endeavour 
to appreciate the value of the rival systems or theories which 
have been proposed ; and, finally, to attempt to estimate the real 
amount of the progress which has been made in deciphering and 
explaining those monumental and papyrs^l inscriptions which have 
survived the casualties of so many ages, and come down to our 
times as the records of the greatest, wisest, and most learned 
nation of the. ancient world. With this view, however, it is 
necessary to begin at the beginning. 

Every one acquainted with the history of those discoveries in 
Hieroglyphics which have opened up so new and interesting a 
iield to the curiosity of the learned, must be aware that the key 
to these occult inscriptions was not furnished by any information, 
or even hint, supplied by the writings of those ancient authors 
who have either directly or incidentally treated of Egypt. On 
the contrary, it was solely to a number of fortunate accidents, 
and the rare sagacity of one man (Dr. Young) improving upon 
several fortunate conjectures, that the learned world is indebted 
for the discovery, which equally exposed the cabalistical mysti- 
cism of Kircher, the chimerical anachronisms of Palin, and the 
visionary speculations of Pluche. The accidental disinterment 
of the Rosetta Stone, inscribed with hieroglyphic and enchorial 
texts, together with a Greek version of both; the lucky chance 
whicli subsequently brought to light the monument of Philse, so 
singularly adapted for illustrating that of Rosetta; and the auspi- 
cious conjectures of Akerblad and De Sacy, who ingeniously 
divined where the secret lay hid, though they were unable to 
evolve it; — these were the circumstances and events which ulti- 
mately led to the discovery of that key which has already opened 
so much, and will yet, when farther improved, open still more, of 
the treasures of Egyptian history, mythology, science, art, and 
learning. But although the ancient Greek writers supplied no 
intelligible hints for the solution of this primary problem— (if they 
had, nothing would have been left for the moderns to do); — and 
although, anterior to the discovery in question, the few notices of 
Egyptian writing scattered throughout their works were nearly 
as mysterious as the Hieroglyphics themselves : yet, now that the 
key has.heen found, these notices acquire a prodigious interest 
and importance — first, from our being at length able to penetrate 
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tbeir meani^g^; and» secocdly, foom our being thiis cuaabled to 
neaiHire the knowledge which these writers acluij^ {KMsess om 
this subject, aod also to compare and contrast the statements they 
have made with the results which have been obtained (ram other 
sources, and by the instrumentality of other means. 

Of all the ancient authors, however, who have in. any; way 
treated of Egypt, Clemens of Alexandria is, in so far as relates 
to our present subject, entitled to the greatest attention and 
regard ; both because, from his birth, leammg, and opportunities, 
be must have been thoroughly conversant with the graphic system 
which had prevailed in Egypt from a very remote antiquity, and, 
even in his day, continued in use among the ministers of the 
ancient religion ; and, also, because he is the only writer, so for 
as we know, who has attempted formally to describe that system. 
His description is contained in a single passage in the fifth book 
of his Stromates: and, like the subject to which it refers, it long 
defied the ingenuity of commentators and expositors to fathom 
its meaning. Much of the obscurity which hung over it has, 
however, l^en dispelled, bjr means of the lights borrowed from 
the recent discoveries in Hieroglyphics ; and several of the lod 
diffidliores have been interpreted in perfect consistency with the 
context, as well as conformably to known facts. But, after all 
that has been done, it cannot be denied that this famous passage 
still presents some serious difficulties, particularly in that most 
important clause in which the author is understood to refer to 
Phonetic Hieroglyphics ; diificulties which, as M, Letronne well 
observes, " tiennent sur-tout ^certaines expressions trop concises, 
qai pouvaient &tre fort claires a I'^poque o^ Clement d'Alexandrie 
6crivait son ouvrage, mais dont nousi avons beaucoup de peine 
maintenant a saisir le v^riteble sens, parce qu'elles sont, pour 
nous, ou vagues ou tout-sk-fait obscures." As these have lately 
given rise to much difference of opinion, and even become a 
subject of controversy among scholars, we shall make no apology 
for directing the reader's attention in limine to a discussion which, 
though apparently philological merely, has a direct connection 
with the most important and interesting branch of the discoveries 
in Hieroglyphics. Meanwhile, the reader will find in the note 
below**^ the celebrated passage in question, accompanied with a 

* AvTUM oi vo^* aI^wt/mc ftathUfAMm *' Those, who are educated among the 

nfiroif fxh vhrm n:^ AiyunrUtv y^af/ifA^- Egyptians, learn first of all the kind of 

ran fA^o^ hifAay&Mwa'it Ttn iwioTtXey^a' Egyptian letters called epxstoloora- 

fuutf uaXott/Mwr huripw H, rh it^rixq?, puic ; secondly, the uibratic, which 

Ji jdfirrai d U^oy^afAfAaTtU' vrramt H the hierogrammatists (or sacred scribes) 

juu rtXavraUf rh UfoyXv^mht ?c v fAgv employ; and, lastly, the most perfect of 

ic^t 3^4 rSn nPHTAN ZTOIXEIilN nv^io- all, the hieroglyphic, of which one sort 

Xayuih, h H avfjiBo^uut, Tiif nfA$9Kuw^ is kuriologic (or eminently and peculiarly 
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tnmUi^Km embodyiiig oar ^iews, and as literal as Ike idioms of 
the respective languages would admit of; and, widi reference to 
the latter^ we would saj to him. Si quid novisti reetius isiis, con- 
didus imperii: si non, kie utere mecum* 

We do not think k necessary, however, to waste the time of 
the reader by entering into any discussion of the minor difficul- 
ties which oceur in tiiis passage, more especially as diese have 
been pretty satisfactorily overcome; our purpose is to direct his 
attention al once to' the great puzzle, still unsolved, which is can- 
lained in the clause, Rti^oXoyixi) 8i^ tw frgirwv orroi;(ff/»y. These 
words have given rise to much contrariety of opinion, and have 



»A-|«i fioukofUtet 9vKXaif vowiw'i, tfvXmmv 
n a^f*» /Jknf9nti(t tiark rd Hv^uikoyoufAUnt 
f}}«C. Tmix«c H mat' thtnimra fMra- 

^a^&rrwai^ Tw/t ywf rSm Bn^-oAan Ircu- 

^nvt alnyfJi.9ue tflrm/ ir^lsvc h^y/AA Irrm 
rih' ra ftjy yk^ rSv &XKm ia^^mt ^ik rnr 

'9h H *HXi«v Tw nS MvdapvD, it, r. X. 
Strom, 1. 6. p. 657.<-Puttcr. 



expressive^ by means of the FIRST ELE- 
MENTS (or priniBrjr alphabetic chanc> 
ters), ond another is tymbtOe* Of die 
s^-mboUc (writing) there is one mocfe 1^ 
which the objects themselves are miine- 
tically delineated ; another, by wbicb 
they are represented tropicaJlj (or Gga- 
ratively) ; and a third, distinct ft^tu both. 
which expresses them allegorically b/ 
means of certain snigmas. 1 nus, acooxd- 
ing to the method of representing the 
proper form of an object by imitatioo* 
the Egyptians make a circle when they 
wish to indicate the Sun, and a lunifona 
figure (or crescent) to denote tht Moon. 
When tiiey write in tiie toopical (or figu- 
rative) manner, they change and trans- 
pose the forms uf objects according to 
certain agreements (or analogies), modi- 
fying the figures of some and iianssiatiQg 
those of others, in a great Tariety of 
modes. Thus, wlien they desire to traus- 
' mit the praises of tlieir kings in their 

theological fiibles, they describe them by 
means of auaglyph (that is, by transpo- 
sitions, of the hieroglyphs, placing them 
out of their usoal order, and perhaps also 
clianging tiieir figures). Of the tbird 
kind of symbolic writing, which is a»iig- 
matical, this may serve as an example: 
the Egyptians figure the oblique course 
of the other planeUry stars by the bodies 
of serpents, but they liken the Son's to 
that of a scarabsus." 
Tfni^« according to the learned Father, tliere were three different kinds of writing 
among tlie Egyptians : — I. the JLjnatot^nrphie, called also Demotie and Enefcoridl, which 
was the kind commonly in use; II. the Uieratie, or sacerdotal language; and HI. Ibe 
Hitroglmhic, or monuiuental writing. But of this last there were different species ; as, 
1. tlie PhoneHe, which expressed objects by means of characters employed as signs of 
sounds; t, the Mimetie, which was picture-writing, strictly so called ; $. the Symbolic^ 
trhich expressed objects indirectly by synecdoche, by metonymy, ur by metaphors 
more or less obvious ; and 4. the Mnigmatic, which, as tlie name implies, expressed 
ideas by jueans of eerkan trui^mas, tuSet timc e^yfAw^, 
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beefi ▼ariottriy translated «ven by HeUeniBto of the firat ekMs^ 
The whole difficulty hmgi^ on the meaning to be affixed to the 
words ^fam itnt^tla, which M. LetMHioe* renders^ *' lea pre- 
mieres (ou primitives) lettres alphab6tit}ues''— hei vemion in which 
M. Sihrestre de Sacyf concurs; Sit William Dnimmondij! ** the 
first elements/' — adding, by way 6f ^oss, ** or alphabetic cha- 
laeters;" the author, or editor, of ih^ article " ni^roglyphics'' 
HI' the Edinburgh Review,^ ** the initial sounds, or letters, of 
wMpds;*' the Chevalier Goalianoff,|| and his learned commeBtator* 
M. Klaproth,^ " 61faiens initiaux ;" and M. Weiske,** " vods 
hnmanfle elementa, seil. simplicissimi soni." Now, as each of 
these several versions has been employed to support a different 
theory, or a different modification of a theory, and as the clause 
in question is the only one in this famous passage which, by any 
force of construction, can be brought to include the discovery erf 
Phonetic Hieroglyphics, it becomes of very great importance to 
determine which of these translations is the correct one, or which 
IS best entitled to be received by scholars, after a feir estimafte 
and examination of all that can be urged in favour of the others. 
In the words, Kv^io^oyixi^ 8id rwv irfeirmv oroix^lmv, there sat 
two difficulties; first, in what sense are we to take die word 
vTBix^loov; and, secondly, what species of modification does it 
undergo by being coupled with the qualifying adjective vg»rw¥l 
We have rendered these words, with Letronne and Sir WiUian 
Dnimmohd, ** Kuriologic, or eminently and peculiariy expres- 
sive, by means of the Jirst elementSfff or primary alphabetic 

* Precis da Sjrstemc Hi^ogl. p. S79, sec. 6cl. Paris, 18S8. 

t Journal des Savans, Mars, 1825, pp. 151, 153. 

X Origincs, Book IV. ch. ix. 

§ Bdinbnrgh Review, December, 18S6. We have occaMon to know that the credit 
of the above translation is due, not to the author of the article referred to, but to the 
ingenious editor of this celebrated Journal. The author entirely disapproved of it» 
and has jet seen no reason to change his opinion ; although he readily admitted the 
pkttsibihty of the editor's translation, which has since been adopted by Goulianoffand 
Klaprotb, in order to support a theory totally at variance with that oiaintaioed in the 
Review. 

I Questions Arcb^ographiques, p. 8 — published under the fictitious name of Auso- 
nioH. 

^ Lettre snr la D^couverte des Hi^ioglyphcs Acrologiqnes, Paris, 1627* 

** Letter by Weiske in the Rudimenta Hiervglyphicet, p. 40. 

tt There can be no donbt that the ex pression Jiirst elements sounds rattier harshly in 
Enf^h, in which language it seems to amount to a pleonasm. But this was not the case 
in Greek. Both Plato and Aristotle mode a distinction between priQciplt>s and el^ 
ments. An element might be coroposc^xi. a principle not: rk (am y^ a^ruxi^ ^^ 
0wMa* r^Q N •Vx'^ 4>a/Aiv i2iwi ovrs vmArreoq^ a. t. X. Again, a principle admits of 
nothing prior to itself— eu» lj(U ti wfim^ s{ ov >«»v«y»»; ^t there are things prior to 
tlitt elements (of earth and water, for example), and by which these elements are pac^ 
duced. Thus, matter void of form, and form abstracted from matter, and then callc4 
irrf Xi;^sfa« are» according to Aristotle, to be considered as prior to the elerocnla. Long 
before the time of Phit4> and Aostotle, Eiupedocles had mentioned the e^istciioe of 
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characters.*' But to this trapslatioq a variety of objections have 
been made ; the first of which is, that (rrotx^lec signifies elemtnts 
and. not alphabetic letters, the name of which in Greeks we are 
reminded, is yfOLfifMrot, 

Now, every body who has learned Greek knows that ct9$x^'^ 
means elements, and that yQet^k^a mean3 alphabetic letters; but 
this does not prevent otoixh4(» when employed absolutely, as here, 
and when the subject treated of is writiftg, from having the same 
proper and technical acceptation. The word (rToi;^i/oy (which i& 
the diminutive of <rtoix^s)» in its primitive and radical sense, 
means the constituent principle, or element, which enters into the 
composition of any object or thing whatsoever ; and hence it is 
susceptible of very different secoikdary meanings, according either 
to the import of tbe words with which it is joined, or the nature 
of the subject treated of, where it is used absolutely. Thus, Plato 
sometimes employs it in the philosophical sense of natural ele- 
ment — as. earth, air, fire, and water; but much more frequently 
in its generic acceptation of constituent element of any object 
whatever-— and, when applied to language, as the constituent ele- 
ment of words, or alphabetical letters ; otoix^Iov, in this sense, be- 
ing constantly opposed to o-uXXa/Si} • This is completely established 
by the following examples : w$ liiv oroixeTa uyvwrla, ro Ss ren ovX- 
XaSm yivos yvax/lov — ag ai f/iv truXXaSai Xoyov ?;^ooo'«,Ta ii aroi^eik 
«Xoya — $«g€ ^, Tijv <rvXXafiri¥ xm^ov Xcyofttv ra afji^firega (rro^x'^^ 
X. T. A*— wjoyiyv»<rx«iv ret. 0"T0j;^e7« ivcto-a avayKii too fMXXoyrt wort 
yvaxrecQai cvXKxS^v — ra roov ygafji^fialoov ffTOix*** "r^ ^ a'v?iXoi^ai * — 
in all of which, and in many other similar passages that might be 
quoted, (rroi;)^e7ov means the sounds of the letters which constitute 
each syllable. But as the transition is easy from an articulate sound 
to the figure which represents it, there can be no doubt that, in 
the intendment of Plato, <rroix^m is meant to apply to the sign 
as well as to the thing signified — to tbe element of written no 
less than to that of spoken language. And this leads us to the 
distinction, so clearly marked, between <rroi;^fTov and y^ofifuz; 
the one designating the letter spoken^ and the other the letter 
engraved or writteti; — a distinction which has been well ex- 
plained by Dionysius of Halicarnassqs in bis treatise on compo- 
sition.t In fact these words stand to each other in the same 

certain infinitely, minute particles, which he does not call principles, but tUmenti 
Itfore elemmUs, ^^^^Xa 9(a c^wy}lmv. In fact, it appears that be knew that ubat we 
commonly call the four elements were themselves composed. Be this as it may, 
however, we have stated enough to show that tliere is notliing pleonastic in the csprrs- 
sion^t ekmentt, as understood by the Greeks. On tbe contrary, it is in strict con- 
formity with what we might almost denominate their transcendental philosoptiy. 
• Plato, Theat. V02. «03^ 204, &c. 
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relation as eiemeiitum and Uttera, between which the Latin gram- 
marians have drawn the very distinction we have now pointed out. 
Xhus Suetonius denominates the letter D, qtiarta elementorum 
liiiera; and, in like manner, Ausonius speaks of the elementoritim 
prima signa, where signa is put for littera. But, in Greek as 
in Latin, usage soon effaced this distinction, and these two words 
came to be employed interchangeably as perfectly synonymous. 
Thus, Polybius says, rh roof <rrotx^i<o¥ oXijdo; iff/f Xa/xS«vovrflff 
8i«Xfffy eij xfvre ft^f ^ xaloi xfVTs ygafiiialw Xf/\p« 8f rh rtXrjratlov 
(sc.fM^iqog) hi orToi;^»j»; where otoi;^§7ov is precisely the equivalent 
of y^fs^u. In like manner Sozomenes says, <rtiXXoy4 rm ygifji^ 
IMtlwVf xa9 exaorroy GToi;^fioif : Lucian, ftixgoS $siv icMu ^Uxijo-e roL 
<rroi;(e7«y axilSt i^oi xuXel tA uhxtfiiiilu yqi^^ara: and Diogenes 
Laertius, rqtx^ ^* Xeywai t4 y^ftfMc, ffToi;^«iov, o t« X«^ax7if^ 
rov o-roip^efov, xal rd ov^jcta jfXf^de : in all of which, and in many 
other similar passages which might be produced^ <rT0f;^ff7« and 
y^aftjMtla are indifferently used, because either is the proper and 
technical word to represent the letters of the alphabet,* 

The meaning of (rroip^ ffoov being thus, we submit, completely 
established, the next pomt is to determine the precise import and 
effect of the qualifying numeral adjective, wpwroov, prefixed to it ; 
for on this hinges the whole controversy. And here }^e are free to 
confess, that, at the first sight, the words wpira arotxila might 
naturally enough be supposed to mean, not^Vs^ letters absolutely, 
but the^>5t or initial letters of each word; more especially a» 
many of the phonetic signs are the images or pictorial representa^ 
tives of objects or things the names of which, in the spoken hin- 
guage of the country, commenced with the letters or sounds which 
these signs are employed to represent. But there are three 
decisive objections to this hypothesis. First, in order to give 
any countenance to the translation proposed by the Edinburgh 
Review, and by M. de Goulianoff, this description of the phonetic 
signs ought to hold universally, which it does not: on the con-* 
trary, there is at least one half' of the characters used phonetically 
respecting which we do not at all know what they represent; as 

n, -H ►— , S; X' ""^^ M; n, P; Oh, T, and many others. 
" M. Chanipollion (says Dr. Young) has never been led, in any 
one instance, from the Egyptian name of an object, to infer the 
phonetic interpretation, that is, the alphabetical power of its sym- 

«( naXiSiftn ffTotj(tX» nal y^Jif»fuQa. rfkfAfiaU fth 9rt yftg/x/juttc fic-t vt/JtMlai' tfrw- 
j^iMt H, art 9»a-a ^«nn tif yhta-tf l» rouren XaftBtuu wgwmy, tial 'th hoKvo-a tig raZra 
{yc. a^9t^Ta) wuiTrai nXtulaiaf, De Compos. Verb. c. 14. 

* I1njs, in the epigram of Cliristodorus : Ka^fjkog ffla^iUn AaraoTg v^alhrof thi^t 
Tvirof. {Anth, Pal, i. 518.) Rut the follutting passage is perliups the most decisive: 
nf^2 rni T«y rpAMMATfiN tl^ta^Mq, tm 2T01XElilN f v(ST^ aXXoi rt mX 't^^oq lUifMn 
fa^}. ' {AnaU^ta, li. 47V.) 
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bol : but tills having bem once ascertained, he ha» ransacked his 
memory or his dictionary for some name that he thought capable 
of being applied to the symbol, and not always, as it appears to 
fine, in the most natural manner."* Secondly, if Clemens had in- 
tended to describe, not letters absolutely, but the initial letters of 
words, some qualification to that effect would have been added, 
and instead of hci rm wpwrctv oroi^j^eMov, he would have said ha, 
rm huairroi} Iviiudo^y vel iHOffl^g Xc£«cd$, ^pdrooy oroi^j^iiopy, or words 
of similar import. The genius of the Greek language required 
some such limiting and qualifying epithets as these; and unless we 
suppose Clemens to have been ignorant of his mother-tongue, and 
destitute of common sense, it is impossible to hold that he meant 
(rroix^ to be taken here in a determinate sense^ while, in every 
other author who employs it absolutely in reference to the same 
aubiect, it either signifies the letters of the alphabet in general, or 
it signifies nothing at all. Accordingly, every Hellenist who has 
examined the passage with attention has come to this conclusion. 
'^ At si noster tA wpmret (rro^x^TcL initicJes voluisset esse verbs 
agtuque Uteras, baud dubie roO Mfueiks, vel dvofuilof ixaerw ad- 
didisset/' says Weiske;t &nd thb is the opinion of a scholar who 
differs materially from us in the views which he has taken of the 
ultimate import and effect of the words in question. Lastly, as 
Clemens was a Greek writing for Greeks, he would only employ 
ivords in the sense in which they were understood by his country- 
men. A Greek, however, in speaking of alphabetical characten 
in his own language, would simply denote them frrotx^lu, d&nerUs. 
But when this Greek spoke of the written language of the 
Egyptians^ he might say, and not perhaps inaccurately either, that 
it had several elements^ and that of these alphabetical letters might 
be called the first. Thus he might hold that hieroglyphs, whe- 
ther tropical, or symbolical, or kuriologic, were elements of writ* 
ten language, while he might name alphabetical letters "first 
elements," because whatever symbols be used to express words by 
written signs, alphabetical characters are necessarily the prismaty 
elements employed by the writer, and must be so considered when 
we analyse sounds distinctly articulated. Or he might with equal 
propriety, and in a manner still more intelligible to his country- 
men, speak of the^rj^ or primitive letters, in general, {vpara 
frroix^M,) as contra-distinguished from the secondary (<rroi;^Ha 
SirXo); meaning by the former the simplest and most elementary 
sounds of the human voice (otoi;^«iov luh oiv i(rri ^v^ ^laiAcrof • . • 
aweniX), and by the latter, tiiose which are formed eitner by a 

* Discoveries in Hieroglyphtc Literature, p. 48. LoDdon, 18SS. 

t Rttdimeata Hieroglypbices, p. 44. 

X Aristotelis An Poet, c. ftO, In Hke nuuiner Dionysim of Halicaniassos (Ih Verb. 
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duplication of die time of utterance^ or by the union of two of 
these ** indivisible sounds/' and its articulation uno ktu vocis. 
But by " the simplest and most elementary sounds/' the Greeks 
almost invariably understood their original (that is, the Kadmean 
or Phoenician) alphabet, consisting of sixteen letters; and hence 
Plutarch says, ret, ^ ncpwra (sc. vrt^^x^ia) xeii ^omjula ha KaifAOV 
cvoiJLeuriirra, rerpaxi; rj rerffiL^ yevofMVi} iraoia-x^f (^* ^* 4x4=l(J),* 
In the opinion of Letronne, however, Clemens here refers, not to 
the Kadmean or any other alphabet individually, but.to those ele- 
mentary sounds or letters which form the basis of all alphabets 
mthout distinction : an opinion in which we are very much dis* 
posed to concur. The words, it will always be kept in view, are 
put quite absolutely ; and we have no right to limit or restrict that 
which the author himself has expressed in the most general and 
unqualified terms which he could possibly employ, ^ext, there 
can be no doubt that among all nations who have possessed tigm 
i}f' sounds, those signs would be at first restricted to the principal 
or radical sounds, and diat others would be successively added in 
proportion as it was found necessary to increase their number; — -a 
process which would be performed by elongation and the sim- 
plest kind of composition, or in other words, by certain variations 
and changes upon some of the principal or radical sounds. It is 
in the nature of things, for example, that originally there should 
have been only a single sign for B, V, 11 and <f»; for F, K and X ; 
for A, T and 0; for A and P: and that the consonants perform- 
ing the principal part, the vowels should be left in a great mea-^ 
sure indetermmate, as happens in all the Semitic languages with 
which we are acquainted. Hence, when Clemens speaks of the 
Jirst letters, or of the sipis of the first articulations, this expression 
naturally, or we should rather say necessarily, applies .to. the 
alphabet in its primitive simplicity. And this view is confirmed 
by reference to the Phonetic Alphabet : for if we retrench from it 
all the letters ranged under the same hieroglyphic sign, it will be 
found only to express the sounds of the following articulations, 
viz. B, r-K, A-T-©, A-P, M, N, H-*, 2; the aspirates H, X, 



Omf, c. 14.) says ot H *r^i^ lUfu^sc tbc wftirac luU o^M^Ju^tf fsfSc hfti^ntt fMM« 
fU* ixMMrnv, s. T. A. ; and on old grammaiiau, quoted by Bekker (AneaU ii. 770;) 
espresMs hinsdf tO preciselj Uic same effect^-^sfl, tf^vip^iiW f»h Mt h frp^m tu^ 

* ^lut. ^jftttp. ix. 3. U viii. p. 945. Reitke.. M. Letronne observes hen, tliat the 
word ^mUusa is not au- adjective, but a comioon appeUativc ; and he adds (what is un- 
qMktiouible)*tbat it Is often employed substantivelj to denote the letters of the alpha* 
bet. But it appears to us that he makes a dittinetion- without a dlffcseoce^. for many 
other adjeetiTes betides •smfttwi are used jubstaiiliTelj by nsamly sopprtsiiiig the 
aount wifk which they agree; and it is perfectly iaiiBatenalto the sense whethertheae 
nouns be expressed or merely understood. 
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S C H ; and the vowels A-O, E-I :* thus presenting itself under 
the aspect of a primitive alphabet, the aspirates being inherent in 
the Egyptian language, and therefore coeval with the other letters. 
The conclusion deducible firom the whole, then, is this — that the 
words hd rm wpoorcov otoi;^««v xupioXoyixig can only mean ** kurio- 
logic (or eminently and peculiarly expressive) by means of the 
FtBST or PRIMITIVE letters of the atphabet.**f 

Such appears to us to be the import of these words; and if the 
interpretation we have given be correct — if, as Dr. Young has re- 
marked, no Greek writer could have used the terms^r*^ elements 
for initial letters — there is an end at once to the hypothesis of 
M. de Goulianoffy which, both by his own and the admission of 
his learned supporter, Klaproth, rests exclusively upon this as* 
sumption: upon so slender, and, as now appears, insecure a 
foundation^ have these scholars thought proper to place the dis- 
covery of what the latter has denominated Acrological Hieroglf- 
phicsX — a discovery the principle of which is, that the figure of 
any object whatever may represent any other object, provided the 
names of both, in the spoken language, commence with the same 
letter; or, in other wonis, the same sign may equally well repre- 
sent all objects the names of which begin with the same letter. 
Hence, according to this hypothesis, an arch might be represented 
by an alderman, an archbishop by an ass, a dove by a devil, a hill 

* See the disquUitiou on Uiis subject by M. Letronue, Prim du SyA, I&regU 
pp. 395, 396. 

f Id a letter which we had some time ago the honour to receive from Dr. Yoong, 
that eminent scliolar says, " I do not believe th^t any Greek writer eouUt have used 
the terms firtt elmntnis for tnatioi UtUn. 1 wiU not pretend to say ezactJy what Of 
mens did mean ; perhaps he was describing something that lie did not fully under- 
stand; and I must assert that the text, obscure and inexplicable as it is, proves na^ 
^ohateter, I am quite sure Cbaoipollion learned nothing fr6ro it, as Mr. Autonidi hu 
insinuated in his Essay, which goes to prove that Champollion has no merit for mad^ 
applying what was so clearly asserted here.*' We admit that the passam: is " obscure, 
but we think we have shown that it is not *' inexplicable,*' and that Clemens under- 
atood faily what he was describing, namely, Phonetic Hieroglyphics. Be this as h 
nay, however, we entirely concur with Dr. x oong ui thinking ** that no Greek writer 
eouU have used the terms ^nt eUmenU for initialietters ;** nor have the persons « bo 
adopt the latter version been able to bring forward a single other instance in whicbtbe 
words wfSra a^r9txfi» occur, and where they could be translated imlio/ tkmatt or 
Utters, without producing arrant nonsense. 

t In the very composition of this name (we mean MKroiogieal) thete b a blonder; (or 
to render it susceptible of the meaning sivea to it by analogy with mermtiA, x^ 
Bhould signify a loor^ or a namt as arlyot signifies a verse. But in Greek the proper 
equivalenU of toord or name are orapa, x«{(c, fnfAa; while \fyoq meaBBfropmtio^t^* 
dkcawne, &c. Tlie adjective ospoXfyec and the verb Jk^Xoy^Xf are both, indeed, to be 
found in Greek, but only as poetic terms, compounded of "kry^, and signifying <<> ^ 
the apex or top of an object, or to gather Jiawert, As to the words MfeXf>^, Av^^fr^ 
^KfohaytMit, from the root xSyot or Xiym, if they had been found at ail in Gndi, tbej 
would have meant something analogous to Aarp, pointei, tummary dkoaurMt, bat uutbiag 
in the least resembling the signification atUclied to the word ucretegieal in the expm* 
aion " Acrological Hieroglyphics."— Letmrne. 
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by a hogt a mountain by a mouse, a saint by a serpent, or a tenant 
by a ti^Aer. A system of writing so absurd and preposterous as 
that which is here ascribed to the ancient Egyptians, never did and 
neyer could have existed among any people. As a puzzle merely, 
it has not even the merit of ingenuity; while, there being by the 
supposition no manner of analogy between the sign and die thing 
signified, acrological conundrums must have speedily proved in- 
soluble, even to those by whom they were formed. 

'' J'avooe," says M. Klaproth, " qa'en lisant Texpos^ de cette d^- 
oouverte j'avab peine k y ajouter ibi, taot elle faisait paraitre absarde 
cctte nation Egyptienne si vant6e, et on peut dire si r6ver^ parmi nous. 
Serait-ii possible, me-disais-je, que le peuple que TEurope a regard^ 
pendant plus de vingt slides comme I'lnventeur des lettres, des. sciences 
et des arts, ait eu I'esprit born6, au point de se servir d*une mani^re si 
puerile d'exprimer ses peps^es par 6crit } Ces pr^tres de Diospolis et de 
Memphis ne se seraient-lls occup^s d*apprendre par ccBur un tas de 
manvais rebus et d'insipides calerobourgs, qui ferait bonte aux auteurs 
des devises dont les confiseurs de la rue des Lombards entourent leurs 
bonbons ?** 

M. Klaproth has no reason to be at all concerned for the repu- 
tation either of the priests of Diospolis and of Memphis, or of 
** cette nation Egyptienne si vant6e, et on peut dire si r6v6r6e 
parmi nous." The " absurdity" and " puerility** charged against 
the one, and the '* bad rebuses" and ** insipid calembourgs" 
alleged to have occupied the time of the other, are not of ancient, 
but of modem invention. They are the progeny of that pretended 
discovery which, proceeding first of all upon a total misconcep- 
tion of the passage in Clemens, and next upon the hieroglyphic 
explanations given by Horus Apollo, appears to have been 
brought forward as a sort of bad ioke or burlesque on the Phonetic 
Alphabet of ChampoUion. That M. Klaproth has displayed 
much Coptic learning and research, as well as considerable inge- 
nuity, in support of this hypothesis, we readily admit. His scho- . 
larsbip is admirable, and in the use of that weapon he has proved 
an over-match for ChampoUion. But still we cannot persuade 
ourselves that he is serious in maintaining the puzzle invented by 
M. de Goulianoff. ** Le ton ironique," says a very competent 
jud^e,* speaking of his Letter to the Russian savant — " le ton 
ironique qui r^gne dans cet 6crit nous fait croire que Tauteur a 
plutot voulu plaisanter son correspondant, que montrer une 

* The author of the French translation of the two articles on Hieroglyphics nliich 
appeared in the Edwburgh Review, Nos. 89 and 90, whose preface indicates a thorough 
acqnaioUDce with the subject To the words above quoted he adds tliis somewhat acrv- 
lepcal question : "Que penser d'aillcun d'nu s^steme d'^criture d'apres iequel on 
poorrait designer uu dieu par un diabU, et czprimer i'id^ de nature par uu nain, un 
ne%, ou une nffleV* 

VOL. IV. NO. VIII. H H 
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fr^nc^Q adhesion a^ c^ sysfe^me l>urleaqiie qui ne r^pope ^que fm k« 
f)2^pUcatk)»a ki^roglyphiques doan^es p^o* Horus ApolioQ^ tsM>di» 
que j^^qu'i present on n'a rien decouvert sur les monumeiid qui 
jea constate la r6alit^».ou qui ressemble sL une acrologieJ' 

But supposing the au.tjior and his epistolary comoientator to be 
equally grave, let us attend for a moment to their statements toucb- 
iue *' the bieroglyplucal^explanatiops given by. Horus. A|Kdlo/' 
M. de G6uIiar\,off conceives bim^lf to have '' parveiH^ k recoo* 
.naitre que la^ plu3pArt des hi^rpglyphes estpliqud^ pf r HorapolloD, 
et autres auteurs de Tantiquit^, ne ^nt rien moins qu^ dea c^^rac* 
t^res symboliques au idcographique$ ;" and M. Klaproth declares 
that he felt '^ une surprise extreme en trouvant que M. de Goii- 
lianoiF ne disait que Texacte v6rit6." For our part» we also {^ 
'* extreme surprise," but it was at finding that M. de GrottlianoS; 
so far from speaking the " exact verity," had stated the very re- 
verse of the truth. Horus Apollo informs us, for example, that 
the idea of a mother was hieroglyphically indicated by the image 
or representation of a vulture; and why? Because of certain fact5 
in the natural history of that bird of prey, and . certain popular 
traditions, which, according to the Egyptian author, induced his 
countrymen to think that its pictorial resembla^ice was the most 
appropriate sign or symbol of tnaternity. This is th^ explanation 
of the matter given by Horus Apollo himself. But what is M. 
de GoutianoiF's? Why, that the image of a vulture indicated the 
idea of a mother, because the words for vulture and motlier, in the 
ancient Egyptian, both began with the same letter; which is not 
the fact ! The mode of explanation adopted by Horus Apollo, 
and which is the same for all the signs, is shortly this: He first 
states distinctly the idea to be expressed ; secondly, he describes 
the sign employed to express it;, and thirdly, he explains the 
similitudes ntid analogies, real or fanciful, which led the Egyptians 
to employ a particular sign as the representative of a particular 
idea. And does not this prove, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
the symbolic or ideographic nature of these signs, which we are 
now for the first time told " ne sont rien moins que des caruct^res 
symboli^ues ou idhgraphiques ?" In fact, the similitude, analogy, 
or relation between the symbol and the idea to be symbolised or 
represented, is often so striking, that many of the hieroglyphics 
explained by the Egyptian author, might, without impropriety, be 
considered natural rather than arbitrary signs. 

Thus the acrological hypothesis, to use a familiar expression, 
has not a leg to stand upon; or, to speak more correctly, the two 
kgs upon which it has been planted are both knocked frooEi under 
it. The translation of initial elements we have at some length 
proved to be completely erroneous ; the view given of the work 
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ascribed to Honis 'Apolio we have also sbbwh t6 be the very re<* 
verse' of the truth; and the absurd consequenoea deducible from 
this hjpothesia we have in like muiner cursorily exemplified. We 
deem it wholly unnecessary, therefore, to enter into the etymolo- 
gical distortions attd quibbles which have been employed in sup* 
port of the great cardinal qutbUe, thus demonstrated to be equally 
baseless and absurd; and vkw shall merely content oursel:ves with 
remarking generidly^ thai there is no instance, in the whole history 
of language, of any nation or people having tinployed ** uniasde 
ribuM et de cakmbmrgs*' to express their thoughts, far less resorted 
to puaries or conundrums to vriiich there was no certain key, and 
which were equally susceptible of any or of every conceivable in- 
terpretation.* 

The system of Spohn and Seyflarth appears to us deservingof 
little more attentton than that of GouUanoff and Klaprotlu The 
grave methodical formality with which it is propounded,, the mag- 
nificent pretensions it makes,, and the vehement assertions with 
which it has been supported and defended, are doubtless calcu- 
lated to impose upon those who are either unacquainted with the 
subject, or who have not had an opportunity of examining the 
works of Spohn and of Seyffarth; but the slightest touch, of in- 
quiiy is sufficient to dissipate this mass of solemn delusion, and to 
destr4>y all but the credit which is due to the learning that has 
been so unprofitably wasted in its defence. In £sict it will not 
bear a simple statement of its principles; and accordingly nothing 
more is necessary for its complete refutation and exposure than 
merely to reduce these principles, under separate heads, into the 
shape of distinct or substantive propositions, observing the order 
in which they are developed in ^e work of Professor Seyffarth. 
To enter into details would be equally tedious and superfluous* 

* Wa are hr from wubing to deny, however, that many of these illastratioBs display 
learning and ingeonitj. What we contend for is, that both have been misapplied, and 
that it is impossible to read M. Klaproth's Letters, particolarly the second, without 
being convinced that he is fighting for a mere chimanra. At the same Ume he tells 
U. Uhaospoilien tone tmChs, bj which the latter, were be a wise man, would proSl. 
The following observations are not more remarkable for their severity than their strict 
jnstice: — "m. ChampoUion n'aime pas qu'on parle de I'Egjpte sans sa permission, et il 
n'aine pas sur-toat qn'on mentionne cenx qoi s*en sont occup6s avant lui : c'est la un 
crime int^miMible. On devrait, pour la sdret6 de M. ChampoUion, d6fendre de rap* 
peler le nom et les dtonvertes de M. Youngj et jamab ne s'astreindre, en parlant de 
trav&Qx hi^roglypbiques, i suivre I'ordre des temps, en pla9ant, comme je J'ai fait, le 

nom de M. Yonog avant le sien M. Champellion a I'air de croire qae c^est at- 

taqoer Thonnettr fran^aSs que de supposer qu'uo autre que lui e(k pu le devaucer daiia 
ceite partie de sa carriere littdiaire : qu'il se souvienne que rien ne pent porter bon- 
ncur que ce qui est vrai. II ne pcrsuadera jamais aux personncs impartialcs et en ^tat 
de juger d^apres Ics faitii, que ses travaux sur I'alphabet des hl^rogiyphes pbon^tiques 
puisscnt ravir i M« Young ie droit de r^clamer pour lui I'hoimeor de la d^couvertc de 
^ alphabet, selon la maxlme universellcment adoptee : Prior in tempore, potior in 
jnre,*'^Seconde Lcttre, p. 6. 

H h2 
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It is in these, indeed, that the art of mystification is most 
sptcuousiy displayed; and it is to these too that Pro£essor Serf- 
feirth has mainly trusted in the different controversies in whidi be 
has been engaged. In every system, however extravagant or ab- 
sm^ it may as a whole be, some small portion of truth must be 
contained: without such a partial admixture even fiction itself 
would want the essential requisite of plausibility. But it is amply 
sufficient for general purposes to prove the foundation to be bad, 
without taking the trouble to examine every rent or flavr in the 
superstructure which indicates its fragility or insecurity. This is 
ali, accordingly, that we propose at present to attempt; and we 
think that we cannot more eflectually accomplish our object than 
by a plain statement, in the form of consecutive propositions, of 
the principles (if they may be so called) of the Spohnian theory ; — 
a theory which. Professor Seyffarth informs us, was not the result 
of long and laborious researches into the papyral and monu- 
mental writings of the andent Egyptians, but was discoverec' 
afflatu quasi tUvinOf by a species of inspiration peculiar to Ger^ 
many^ in which the learned commentator himself seems largely to 
participate. 

1. The fundamental principle of this theory is, that the hiero- 
glyphical characters are not letters, but only the ^symboU of letters 
{fr^SoXa ypififiMloov) ; in other words, the symbols ofsymools,* or 
the shadow of a shade. The hieroglyphic language is a sacred 
dialect, and according to this assumption or postulate, it is not 
written in characters which represent sounds or ideas, but which 
are ^merely the representatives of certain other characters, of 
which they are ornamental or arbitrary variations. 

2. The basis of the Egyptian writing is an alphabet of twenty- 
Jive letters, of which three were invented by the Priest of Isis, and 

the remaining twenty^two are the Phoenician characters. It is 
here taken for granted that the Egyptians possessed a phonetic 
alphabet prior to the invention of Hieroglyphics, and that, with 
the exception of three letters, that alphabet was identical with the 
Phoenician. Among other nations picture-writing is the Jirst 
stage, and alphabetical the last and greatest improvement. 

d. AH the hieroglyphic characters are arbitrary and ornamental 
variations, sometimes flourished out into the forms or resem- 
blances of physical objects, of the letters or parts of the letters of 
this radical alphabet, and they consequently represent neither 
sounds nor ideas, but only the letters or parts of letters of which 
they are variations or expansions. And these variations were 

* This notion seems to have been derived from a passage in the Ccsmograpkjf of Cos- 
mas IndicopleusteSy a writer of the Mxth centurv/ who asserts that Moses learnt yfof/k- 
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»e«er made .on .any fixed principle^ or aecording to any known 
rule. ** Licait cuivis calamo, cuivis* cestro, variare hierogly« 
fihica/' . But it is not explained how such capricious and fantas- 
tical changes^ made at the pleasure of any given individual, were 
to be rendered intelligible to . others, or how their authors them- 
selves were, after, a short interval, to understand and de<;ipber 
them. 

.4. Clemens Alexandrinus informs us. diat persons educated 
among the Egyptians learned three sorts of writing, viz. the ^pu- 
ioiographic^ called also the demotic or enchorial: the Atera/ic, and 
the hieroglyphic: and Spohn and. Seyffarth maintain that the 
order of instruction was also the order of invention.''^ The de- 
motic is therefore the root of their hieroglyphical tree : in other 
.words, the demotic is formed by variations on the radical alphabet 
above mentioned; while the hieratic is formed by variations on 
the demotic, and the hieroglyphic by variations on the hieratic ;t 
that is, the Egyptians began with an alphabet, the last improve* 
ment among other nations, and ended with picture-writingi which 
in every odber case is theirs/. And this is assumed, , without 
proof, as a principle which requires no evidence to support it^ 
and which no evidence can subvert or overturn ! 

5. Like the theory of their formation, the practical value of the 

* The universal tendency of improvement in all ages, in all countries, and in all snb- 
jcdt, has been to timplify. > Bat Spohn and Sejr^rth say they have discovered aa ex* 
ception to tiiis law, and they wish os to believe, against all experience, merely because 
they say so. This, however, is asking rather too much. That a nation wliich once 
possessed the great instrument of a phonetic alphabet shooM, without any conceivable 
motive, abandon that unspeakable advantage, and betake itself to picture-writing, is a 
position much more likely to be received by German mystics« wlio fancy themselves 
visited by divine influence, than by men of sober, unexalted minds, who have studied 
human nature in the records of experience, and applied the lights of philosophy to ex- 
plain and illoatrate the statements of hiatory. 

t Speaking of the Hieroglyphics, Seyfftirth says, " Vidimus, e demotica scriptura, 
quamvis qoinouaginta quinque tantum hteris gciiuinis constet, DCCCC literarum spe- 
cies inter se di versus discerni, ita ut quavis litem genuina fere tricMt variata kit. Fac 
itaqoe singuias iiteras faieraticas saque atqoe. hicroglyphicas, at in demoticls, tinem 

100 

vatiari ; hab^bis nomerum hieroglyphicorum X=25 X 30 X 30 X 30=25 X 30^^ X 

27,000=::*^!?^ sive log. 25+ (3Xlog. 30); hoc est X=675,000;" that is, about 

twenty times the number of characters contained in the syllabic language of China ! 
But this enormous number of characters (which, by the way, is strictly deduced from 
the theory) experiences, according to Seyffarth, a vast dimination from the following 
caoses: — 1. Many demotic letters are received almost entire both into the hieratic and 
hieroglyphic. S. All the demotic variations are not fiiund in the hieratic, nor all the 
hieratic in the hieroglyphic. S. Demotic letters are confounded with the hieradc, and 
the hieratic again with the hieroglyphic : " tto ut od sbk tamtum milua JUanyiy- 
fkontm nagularimm vuUnt I" In this way, without further ceremony or explanation. 
Professor SeyfTarth cuts off six Hundred and itxty-nine thcuiand of the diaracters given 
by his theory, and reduces the number of biero^lyphics to the moderate amount of si» 
tkmimndt vdiicb is only about m» ttmei mon thaikilm truth !t 
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indkidual characlen is taken tor gvapted, wkfaant the •onHert 
hint being dropped as to the mode in which it was detenniiifiri. 
One character is said to stand for A, two characten are said t^ 
stand. for I, and perhaps three for so^poe other letter; and this is 
all that we are told about the nuitter, the most profound sileiioe 
being observed respeeting the prooess by which these valaea were 
ascertained. Is it too mucb» then, to conclude that they are alto» 
^ther empirical^ excepting in so far as they have beeo otherwise 
Dzed and determined i or, in other words, diat they are an ema* 
nation of that qffUUut quasi dioinus to which, it seems, we are in- 
debted for all the discoveries of Spohn, and die values of the hie- 
roglyphs doubtless among the rest? 

6. Hieroglyphics bein^ thus formed, and their vidoes aacer' 
tainedf they are divided mto etnphonie, symfhomc^ and AjjJkomc. 
lih^emphomc are those which ** suo ambitu integrum liteiam 
faieraticam pluvesve describunt/' and which ** sistnntur pro situ 
litersrum in iis latentiam, et ratione rerum quas significant;" the 
^fmphow^t a species of enclitics which ** non nisi cum aiiis, sife 
smgulis, sive pluribus, elementa verborum vel literas exprimnnt;" 
and the aphamc^ ** quae diverse sunt a literis, magis^ue ad pic- 
turam quam scribendi artem referri debent/' representing direcdy 
or by metaphor^ not ktien but ideoi^ and hence divided into 
nUmeiic, tropic, and aUegoria. With respect to this last class. 
Professor Seyffarth has forgotten to explain how ** symbols of 
letters," or symbols. of symbols of sotindls, ever caafte to repteaent 
ideas either directly or by metaphor; far less has he attempted to 
reconcile the exbtence of such a class of symbols with his reite- 
rated declaration, that all hieroglyphics are to be considered as 
LETTEKs {possunt utiquB ac debent kieroglyphica tanquam liierit 
accipi), 

7. According to the principle of this system, when followed 
out to its consequences, any hieroglyphic character may be the 
symbol or representative of any letter of the alphabet, or of all of 
them in succession, or of any part of any letter; and, as if this 
were not latitude enough. Professor Seyffarth assures us, that the 
parts of any hieroglyphic character may be separated and become 
parts of different letters. Thus, for example, the bee, which is 
inscribed in a slovenly and careless manner on some of the later 
monuments, he takes completely to pieces, assigning the head to 
one letter, the wings to another, the thorax to a third, and the ab- 
domen to a fourth. 

8. Such is the system of Spohn, as developed and illustrated 
by Seyffarth. Spohn tried it upon the enchorial papyrus of 
Casati, a Greek translation of which was afterwards discovered in 
another papyrus by Dr. Young. According to Spohn tl^ Casati 
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manuscript contained dn address to Phr6, or the Sun ; according' 
to the XJreek translation ii is a record of* tlse purchase of certain 
iaiid^ in the neighbourhood of Diospolis Magna ! By means of his 
sj«teni» SpolMi» we are luformed^ was enabled to decipher entire 
demotic inscriptions ; and by means of it we shall undertake to 
re^ a portion of the Lettefs of Junius, or of Hume's History of 
Kngiaiid, out of any hieroglyphic text copied from the monu- 
ments at Luxor or Ibsambul. He must be a dull man indeed 
who, with the help of such a convenient instrument;, cannot dis- 
cover any work he may choose to search for, in any collection of 
hieroglyphic texts or of papyri in Europe. 

Having dius stated as distinctly as possible the principles of 
ibis system, it may be proper to exhibit a specimen of its prac-* 
tacal application ; and for thia purpose we ^all select the first 
lines of the Rosetta inscription, where Spobn had a Greek trans- 
lation to serve as his guide* The first column below contains a 
Latin version of the Greek inscription by M. Ameilbon; the 
second^ Spohn's translation of the cortespondtng hieroglypllical 
inscription. 

1 . " R^nante (rege) juvene et 2. ^ "Oirc anno none ^gyptiaa^ 

sttccessore patris in rcgnum, do- in proaebtia (vel sexti vd deciiU 

minocoronanimperiUii8tr],iBgypti octavi) dieruio, rege in pneris (vel 

atabilitore et rerum qu» pertinent e pueris) constituti (vdL educti) 

ad Deos, pio, hostium vktore, vit» regis qui posuit facientis genera- 

bominum emendatore, domino tri- tionem ejus (vel patris) diadeinata 

giuta annoraro periodum, sic Vul- antea patris ilia (vel oyra) statuit 

canus ille magnus ; rege, sicut, iBlgyptnm ov(rav in sepulcris (vel 

magnus rex, tarn superiorum qnam in sepulcro) mitis ... in deos mag- 

inferiorum regtonum ; gnato Deo- nus in pngnando erigens e sepulcro 

rum Philopatorum ; quern Vul- babet hie a sole anaos ovras in 

canus approbavit; cui sol dedit cycio . . . , ad imaginem rot> 



victoriam, imagine vivente Jovis, vy rex magnus . . . regionnm filio 

iilio Solit, dilecto a Ftha, anno deorum amantium geni tores (Vel 

noDO> sub pontifice Mte {Mim amantium generatioues) mensuram 

filio) Alexandri quidem et Deorum r J (ftOa dedit (vel donatus) Solis 

Sotemm, et Deorum Ad^horum, gloria imago Soils fiHus Soils* . . • 

et Deorum Evergetum, et Deorum apertus tov ij>Oa amori Deus statutu$ 

Philopatorum, et Dei Epipbanis splendido-splendido facienti bon^ 

gratios! ; athTophora Berenices tov Ptolemaei et Arsinoes deorum 

Evergetidis Pyrrba, iiHa Philitil ; amantium generattonero dat Sacra 

canepboni Arsinoes Philadetpfaa^ Alexandre et ^ttir aurifpiav, et . . . 

Areia, filia Diogenis -, saaeriote oiitium (vel benefico) et deontm 

AisinoSs PhilopatoroB, ireae, filia amantium generationes et r^s • . « 

^ * We caoudt conceive why tliis blank was not filled ap witii the name of Ptolemy, 
since Spohn reads in the text mptlumikeme, which he elsewhere renders rou-Ptdenisi. 
Hie adeoml b\nuk» iramediaiely ibUowiiig, ovgbi 4o be filled up ifi llic Muae maniier, •» 
iht iBi^ also jjjiyts'^e uoiidtiscript coaipoiuid spelt as above. ^ 
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Ptolemasi ; meosii Xaodici quarta deiu statutos aplendidna^apendidas 
die, ^gyptionim vero Mecbir oc- faciens bona iBto ^ti Pyniis 
lava decinia 3 decretum.*' filiae Fhilini, portantis omnia mo- 

numeuta e victoria Tictoria orra, 
Berenices mitis Areia filia Diogenb 
portantis Arsinoifl amantia petRoi 
Irenes filis Ptolemai saoerdoa 
Arsinoes amantts generatioaiiaBi 
hodie * • •*' 

In a text like this^ where the number of proper names ia to 
considerable, it is obvious that, if the place of each of them be 
discovered, the loci of all the other words must at the same time 
be determined with almost infallible certainty; while, bjthe 
frequent repetition of different words, an additional facility is 
afforded for recognising them. With these helps, therefore, it is 
not impossible that Spohn may have, in several instances, effec- 
tively ascertained the series of characters which correspond to 
certain words of the Greek inscription; but if he has really done 
so, how happens it, that in his translation, there is no raentioQ 
whatever of the month ^aySivo^, nor of the Egyptian month called 
It'iX^pl Why instead of roD Ti}y Atywcloif xalajn^trojuifyov, and rw 
rov jS/ov TO0V kAfditm hravooiooa-uvlogf do we meet with such non- 
sense as statuit JEgyptum owrav in septUcro, et erigens e sepulcro? 
Why instead ofxvplov Tgi«xov7amjp/8»v xaianrep 6 "Hfentrrog 6 fM.eya^ — 
an Egyptian idea, and which therefore ought to have been dis- 
tinctly expressed — does he set down, habet hie a sole annos Srrag 
t>i cyc2o, which has absolutely no meaning at all? The words 
aiXo^pos and xaw^po^ express ideas peculiar to Egypt: how hap- 
pens it, then, that the first requires a. long paraphrase, portantis 
omnia monttmenta e victoria victoria wla, while the second is com- 
muted into the single word portantis? 

These unanswerable interrogatories might easily be multiplied; 
but the examples we have selected are sufficient to show what the 
author of the system himself was able to achieve by means of it, 
even when he had a translation to guide him. Had he been thrown 
upon the resources of that system alone, he would probably have 
found out something as extraordinary as the *' Address to the 
Sun," which he discovered in " a record of the purchase of certain 
lauds in the neighbourhood of Diospolis Magna!" 

But this is not all. The different series or groups of characters, 
which he spells in an arbitrary manner, and translates in the ex- 
traordinary fashion above exemplified, are mere capricioiia wi- 
ationiB of certain Coptic words which the Greek text had enabled 
him to collect from his dictionary. Thus, merhh, which he trans- 
lates dierum, is the Ck>ptic JULGpI : undue, translated in pueris, is 
the Coptic 2»)v07r; naa, translated magnus, is II&&.; 
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transfaited e sepukro, is JttLg^'^; nai, transhted amori; is JUL6I; 
emanot translated /aoen/t-ftona, is €p and UMie ; mpichisckesche^ 
trailslated e victoria-victoria, is tff and ^Igf ' ^^^> transiated m- 
eerdos, is OY1I& ; and so of the rest. In short, the Whole of this 
pretended translation is obtained upon a principle which is in 
direct violation of one of the fundamental assumptions of the 
Spohnian theory; namely, that the language used by the ancient 
Egyptians on their monuments is not the Coptic which has come 
down to our times : and, when so obtained, it stands' in direct 
opposition to the Greek, where it ts intelligible; but most fre- 
quently it has either no meaning at all, or is downright and utter 
nonsense. 

Yet this is the system of which Professor Seyffarth is so deeply 
enamoured, and of which he now ostentatiously puts himself for- 
ward as the champion. Of his controversial labours, however, 
we can only afford to take a brief and as it were incidental notice; 
which, indeed, is all that is necessary, seeing that both in his 
•' Reply" to M. Champollion, and in his " Letter to the author 
of the article in the Edinburgh Review!* he has done little more 
than repeat what he had previously stated in his Rudimenta 
Hieroglyphices. We have only been able to discover one new 
argument; and to this, therefore, we shall shortly direct the atten- 
tion of our readers. 

Having had the good fortune to discover a **proper Egyptian 
History,' on a large papyrus in the Museum at Turin, and having 
** recom posed it from a quantity- of fragments," Professor Seyffarth 
found that it contained the Egyptian text of Manetho, written in 
the hieratical character. This is his own statement, and assuming 
it to be correct, the discovery is curious enough, inasmuch as this 
hieratical papyrus must, in that case, be a copy of the chrono- 
logical tablet of Abydps. The Professor next takes it for granted 
that this manuscript must agree in every iota with the Greek text 
of Manetho as preserved by Josephus and Julius Africanus; and 
on tliis postulate he founds the following argument in support of 
his own system, and against that of Champollion. He copies 
from the Greek text of Manetho the regents or sovereigns of the 
fifth Egyptian dynasty, and he finds that the second in order is 
called Fhios. He then goes to the papyrus, containing a '' pro- 
per Egyptian History,'' resolved to find something like Phios; 
and his system being exceedingly accommodating, as we have 
already shown, he reads into PI, or, with the Greek termination, 
PIos, certain hieratical characters, which according to the untract-* 
able system of Champollion, are equivalent to KTP, or with the 
vowels, KeTePe, or iCeTePH. Whence the learned professor 
concludes that his own system must be right, and that of Cham* 
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pdlldii wrong; But thi^ we apfMhSiM;. is rMlMr a nm tSpaim'. 
For ui the firat ptai8e» Ire are^aot quite cerUio that die IVofessor 
has copied out me cbaraders fsijWifuily; die iafidelitjr of wme of 
his representations being calculated to throw v^j^^HHiskieraUe 
doubt upon all of them,* Secondlj* it appears from his own 
statement, tkat the Turin p&pynis is a copy of the chrooological 
tablet of Abydo8» which certainly agrees in many points with the 
Greek text of Manetho» as preserved by Josephus and Julius 
Africanus. But this agreement is so far from holduig universally^ 
that, in some parts, the discrepancy is exceedingly remarkable* 
For example, in the eighteenth dynasty, Manetho has th&ek 
queens, while the tablet of Abydos has not one! — and other in- 
congruities less flagrant are observable. The commencement of 
the fifth dynasty is unfortunately obliterated from the tablet; so 
that we have it not in our power to compare tlie hieroglyphic 
with the Greek text, and again with that of the Turin hieratical 
papyrus: but is it conceivable that the system of Champollion 
should, in nine cases out of ten, enable us to read from the 
Egyptian names corresponding to those in the Greek text^ and 
in the tentti, evolve a different one, if there were not, in the tenth 
instance, a real difference between the texts which are compared? 
That these texts do not agree in every case is undeniable; and 
we have already mentioned one striking discrepancy in a dynasty 
of comparatively modfsrn date. If then, such incongruities 

* The Profenor Ii terj unscrupuloui about facts, w might be aiiovrn in a hondred 
inatance*, if neceisary. An example ur two must, however, tuflice. In contrasting, 
in parallel columns, the principles of his own and of the system of M. Champollion, lie 
states it as a principle of the latter, that " the Egyptian inscriptions are in gener4 
jymMv, particularly tlie hierogljphicaL" Now, what says ChampolKoD himself in the 
general sununary at the end of the Pr^'s (fu Syst. Hiin^J " 11 est prouv6 par one 
a^e de roonumens pablics, qi>c T^criture sacr^e est tout-a-la-fois fignratxo; (mimetic,) 
tpuhoiiqut et phonettque ;** and again, *' Certaines id^es sont par fois r^pres^nt^s dans 
on Bi^aie texte bi^roglyphique, tantdt par un caract^ Jigurat^, taut6t par un carac- 
tire tifmboU^f tantdt cnfin par un groupe de ujeatipkonitiquet, e&priniant oet mot «gne 
de cette ra^me id^ dans la langue parlee." Once more, he repftaents M. Champol- 
lion as maintaining that '* the language of the ancient Egyptians, used on the nionu- 
■Mnts^ is the modern Ctfik.** Charopullion, lioweYer, is not guil^ of perpetrating the 
nonsense liere ascribed to him. Following M. Quatremere, whose learned investiga- 
tions into die Coptic in all its dialects, have thrown so much IiKht upon the subject, M. 
Champollion holds that the langoage so denominated is assenttallj the andemt Eg^km 
spelled in a cliaracter fiormed partly from the Greek alphabet, and partly from the 
enchorial ugns ; and accordingly he appeals to the Coptic as the only remnaot that 
has been preserved of the language of the Pharaohs. But he never betrayed liis utter 
ignorance of the meaning both of words and things, by talking of the oacisnt and tno- 
dtm Co^ie. Nor is this inaccnracy or misrepresentation confined to prindplet ; it 
extends to almost every statement made b v the learned Professor respecting the system 
of his opponent. For example, he gives Chanipollion*s enumeration of the hicroglyplis 
at 8oO| whereas the sum total of the signs, according to M. C.'s cstiuiatc is 864; — >a 
small error, undoubtedly, but sufficiently illustrative of the habitual Cmikwieaa of 
Proiesfor Seyffarth. 
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actually ,esWt» which ifl the tnie.8ysteoi--*tb«t which ef9iAw» the«« 
occaaioiiat ifKOogruities — qr that according to- which tkm^ jm the 
moat perfect coincidence throughout? No.poe, we pre^m^^ can 
have any difficulty in answering thi9 (question. 

We must confeas, however* that in our opinion^ top much 
weight ha9 hitherto been attached to.ihe jauthority of Manethob 
We think highly of the ingenuity (more highly than we do of tke 
honesty) of M. ChampoUion^ to whose aysteais generally speakings 
we have long been converts. But at does not therefore follow that 
we are to adopt all his opinions. The tablet of Abydos* the dia*- 
inlerment of which is .due to the exertions of Mr. Bankes, ia cer* 
tainly a singular monument; and it appears to have made a very 
strong impression upon the mind of M. Champollion. With it 
he began his defence of the chronology of Manetho^ and it is still 
the foundation upon which he builds. But a mere duplicate^ 
with some alterations, neither does nor can prove the authenticity 
of that of which it is a copy. We do not object to Manetho, 
that if his chronology be right* that of Herodotus* Diodorus* and 
Eratosthenes must be wrong. Neither would we reject it, be* 
cause, if all his dynasties existed, if be be accurate in every point* 
aa has been somewhat rashly asserted, we may give the chrono- 
kwy of Moses to the winds* Truth is our first object; and if 
mT Champollion, or any one else, prove that truth is on the side 
of Manetho, we shall not hesitate a moment to join his standard. 
But the inconsistencies, not to call them contradictions, of which 
this high*priest is guilty, and the improbable* nay incredible, 
stories which he relates, render his honesty questionable, and ac- 
cuse his judgment of positive imbecility. Manetho, however, 
has bad his supporters among cbronologers. If the system of col* 
lateral dynasties, so ingeniously and so erroneously imagined by 
Marsham* should be revived, the assistance of Manetho might be 
again required. Even Fr6ret* while he contended against New-^ 
ton, where Newton was not iq his strength* did not disdain to 
invoke that assistance. It is not the less true that the learned, ia 
general, have condemned the chronology of Manetho, as erroneous 
and untenable. But all at once a new defence is set up for the 
high-priest of Phtha* and we are told that dociunents have been 
found, which prove him to have been accurate and faithful in all 
his statements. We must hesitate^ however, before we admii the 
validity of this species of proof. 

Our objections to Manetho's chronology are numerous. It 
would b^ nothing to us if M. Champollion found the Hermetic 
Books, (and we rather expect that he will find them,) from which 
Manetho said he made his extracts. We do not deny that this 
writer copied docunients which existed in his time* and which it 
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18 ncyt impoesible the zeal of M. ChatDpoIIton wiH prove to exist 
%t present. We allow^ therefore, to Manetho that he quoted 
from the records of the priests; but we dispute the authority of 
those records. We refuse not to believe Herodotus when he 
tells us, that the priests of Egypt communicated to him die con- 
tents of their archives. We doubt not the word of this honest, 
though sometimes credulous hietorian, when iie says, that the 
wooden images of three hundred and fwty'^ne pontiffs, who had 
succeeded each other from father to son, had been shown to him 
fay the priests. We only contend that the archives were forgeries, 
and that the images, like some other images, were the fabricatiofis 
of fraud and imposture. It would seem that, in every separate 
district of Egypt, the priests had distinct and totally different 
records. How shall we otherwise account for the very dissimilar 
statements of Herodotus^ of Manetho, of Eratosthenes, of the 
author of the Old Chronicle, and of Diodorus? The Greeks 
were clearly made the dupes of these falsified archives ; and now 
the. modems are, it seems, to be duped by them in their turn. 
But if the archives of the Egyptians plainly and positively con- 
tradict each other, as it is manifest from the testimony of the 
Greeks that they do; if the internal evidence of these records 
show that one is not more worthy of belief than another, as we 
think Sir William Drummond has very clearly proved in the se- 
cond volume of his Origines : to M'hat purpose, unless it be to 
gratify curiosity, could they be reproduced at the present time? 
We allow, if Professor Seyffarth will have it so, that although he 
is evidently no comuror, he may have found the very records 
themselves which Manetho copied, and in which a lamb is said to 
have spoken in the time of King Busiris. But still we contend, 
first, that these records, like those shown to Herodotus and those 
explained to Diodorus, were mere fabrications forged by the priests 
of Egypt; and secondly, that as the tablet of Abydos difters in 
some essential points from the canon of Manetho, of which, 
nevertheless, it is upon the whole either a copy, or, vke verta, the 
original, so no inference adverse to the system of ChampoUion, 
(but rather the reverse,) can be drawn from any discrepancies 
which it may evolve between the text of Manetho and that of the 
hieratic papyrus of Turin, on which M. Seyffarth had the good 
fortune to discover '' a proper (in opposition, doubtless, to an im- 
proper) Egyptian history.'^ 

oo much then, for die system of Spohn, the illustrations of 
Seyffarth, and the credit due to those archives from which Ma- 
netho copied the chronology to which unbounded faith seems 
now to be attached. The Leipsic Professor, however, is not the 
only Egyptian archaeologist who possesses the knack^of discover- 
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ing " proper histories" in papyri. If we may credit M. Sallier^ 
of Aix^ M. Champollion disputes that honour with the learned 
German. For the knowledge of this '' important fact/' we are 
indebted to M. Sallier, who, it seems, is the proprietor of some 
Egyptian papyri, to which, (like all collectors of rarities and curi- 
osities, he naturaUy attaches a great value,) and who sometime ago 
read a paper to the Philosophical Society of Aix, containing what 
he was pleased to call *' a neport of some Important Discoveries 
made in his Collection by M. Champollion the younger." From 
this ^* Report*' we learn the ** proper histoi^'' of the discovery, 
urhich is equally curious and instructive. M. Saltier, full of his 
papyri, and dreaming of nothing but marvels, waylays M. Cham- 
pollion, hastening to Toulon in order to embark for Egypt, and 
after paying homage to the great traveller, in a style somewhat 
akin to that employed by the honest jockey of Cacabelos, when 
he pronounced Gil Bias to be the eighth wonder of the world, 
civilly requests him to step in and take a glance at his " Egyptian 
Collection." Too polite to resist so flattering an invitation, M. 
Champollion of course complies with his request, and takes a 
galloping survey of M. Sallier's treasures. " Only ttbo hours 
could be spared to examine and make sketches of objects yet 
unknown," says the collector; ** and the papyri, the subject of 
this Report, were only submitted to the inspection of M. Cham- 
pollion and his companions on the eve of their departure. They 
had barely time to look the manuscripts over aiid make a few 
nates F^ It is inconceivable how prompt some great geniuses are 
in their intellectual operations. The deciphering of a single 
papyrus would probably have furnished ample occupation for a 
month or more to Dr. Young, or Professor Peyron of Turin, or 
Professor Kosegarten of Gryphsvaldt. But if M. Sallier may 
be in aught believed, his ingenious countryman is not so sluggish 
in his proceedings. A ** bare look" at ten or twelve papyri is 
suflicient to reveal to him the contents of these still puzzling and 
perplexed manuscripts. But let us attend to the statement of 
M. Sallier: — 

** These papyri, to the number of ten or twelve, were brought a few 
years ago, with a collection of antiquities from Egypt, by a native mer- 
chant of that country; and tbey contain, for the most part, prayers or 
rituab, more or less extended, which had been deposited in the cases of 
mummies. There is among them the contract for the sale of a house, 
entered into nnder the reign of one of the Ptolemies; and three rolls 
joined together, written in saperb demotic characters — characters which, 
as is well known, were appropriated to civil purposes. M. Champollion 
could not express his joy and astonishment, when, looking at the first of 
these rolls^ which is pretty thick, he discovered that it contains a History 
of the Campaigns of Sesostris Rhamsts^ called also Sethos, or Sethosis, 
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i^ad Se^ootiA, ^tA thufc H gave mast eirommtmtbi dtituk ntifpcting Ac 
conquests of that hero» th& cottBtries be travened> and the force and 
composittou of his army ! The maouscript concludes with a declaraiioo 
of the bistorian, who, after stating his names and titles^ certifies his 
having written the work ' in the ninth year of the reign of Sesosirii 
Rhamses, king of kings, a lion in battle, the arm to which God hath 
given strength/ and other paraphrases in the Oriental style.'* 

He must have been a man of genius who invented the phrase, 
** important if true :** it contains a world of sense and philosophy 
in little compass. M. ChampoUipn's discovery, as relate by 
M. Sallier, would be " important if true :" its verity, however, is 
rather more than questionable. For, 

In the^5f place, every one who has at all devoted himself to 
these pursuits, and who knows what papyri reallj^ are^ must be 
satisfied of the utter impossibility of M . Champollion's discover- 
ing anything whatever of the contents of M. Sallier's manuscripts 
during the brief and almost momentary inspection he bestowed 
upon themj far less ascertaining that one of them contained 
** most circumstantial details" of the conquests of Sesostris, of the 
countries be traversed, and of the ybrc^ and composition of his army. 
Had this pretended " History of the Campaigns of Sesostris,** 
been written in French, instead of being written in Egyptian, and 
in a comparatively unknown character, M. Champolhon could 
not, in the time he bestowed upon it, have been able to tell us so 
much of its alleged contents, as is communicated in the above 
extract from M. Sallier's " Report.'* 

Secondly, these singular manuscripts are almost invariably 
found, either in the cases containing the mummies, or in the 
mummies themselves; most frequently in the latter, and generally 
within the thorax, adhering to the asphaltum or other matter 
which had been employed in the process of embalming : and all 
those hitherto discovered and read\2L\^ been found to contain the 
deeds or titles of property, or at least the antigraphs of such, 
together with other circumstances relating to the history of the 
individual ; but not one word on the general history of the coun- 
try, excepting in so far as some general inferences respecting 
customs, usages, and other matters illustrative of history may be 
deduced by inference from the facts stated concerning the indi- 
vidual himself. This is conformable to what reason and the na- 
ture of the thing would have led us to expect; and, consequently, 
there thence arises a presumption hostile to the genuineness and 
reality of the alleged discovery in question. It is not impotsibk, 
certainly^ that something of the kind here stated, may at some 
future period be brought to light; but no such discovery has yet 
been made, (we set no store by the hieratical papyrus of Turin, 
as described by M. SeyfFarth, holding it to remain still, to all 
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inteqts andpi^rposes, anread;) and in the prewal hppfivfectfltQte 
of our knowledge^ the CQOclusions at which we arrive ought to bo 
duly qualified and guarded with reference to the dpubts and 
difficulties in which every part of the subject is more or less 
involved. But, 

Thirdly, it is proved by a remarkable passage in Tacitus, as 
%vell as by other authorities, that the Egyptians entrusted the his* 
torical records of their country to substances of a more ovduring. 
character than the fragile leaves from which it is now empirically 
pretended that M. Champollion has deciphered a military history 
of Rhamses the Great; a monarch whom recent discoveries have 
identified with the Sesostris of Herodotus, the Sethos of Manetho, 
and the Sethosis or Sesoosis of Diodorus Siculus and Strabo« 
When Germanicus, proceeding along the banks of the Nile, 
visited the mighty ruins of ancient Thebes, a city on which Cam- 
byses and his Persians had discharged the whole fury of their 
iconoclastic frenzy, he seems to have applied to the priests of tlie 
country for such information as they were willing to communicate 
respecting the subjects of the inscriptions with which these colossal 
remains were covered; and we are told that one of the most 
elderly of their number stated to him that these sacred sculptures 
contained some details respecting the ancient state of Egypt> its 
revenues, and its military force, and in a particular manner referred 
to the conquest of Libya, Ethiopia, and 'great part of Asia, by 
the Egyptians, under their warrior Prince Rhabasiss. The pas* 
sage alluded to, which is altogether a remarkable one, is as 
follows :— 

" Max (Germanicus) visit veterum Tbebarum magna vestigia ; et 
manebant structis molibus littery J£gypti», priorem opulentiam com* 
plexae : jussusqae e senioribus sacerdotnm patrium sermonem interpre* 
tari, referebat babitasse quondam sexaginta millia state militari : atque 
eo cum exercitu Regem Rbamsxn Libya, iEthiopia, Medisque et Persis, 
et Bactriano ac Scytba potitum ; quasque terras Suri Armeniique et con- 
tigtii Cappadoces colunt, inde Bitbynum, hinc Lycium ad mare imperio 
tenaisse. ** 

Now this passage proves three things beyond dispute; first, that 
the records of tlie '* campaigns'* of this warlike monarch were 
engraved in hieroglyphics upon the monuments of Thebes, from 
whence we have little doubt that they will ere long be deciphered; 
secondly,. that this prince was a great conqueror, and subdued 
nany. i^ations both m Europe and in Asia^ and thirdly, that he 
was called Rhs^mses, and was, even in the time of Germanicus, 
considered an ancient King of Egypt. But as Egypt^^ had only 
one ancient sovereign who made foreign conquests, and as Sesos- 
tris, Sethos, Sethosis, or Sesoosis, as he is variously named by 
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Herodotus^ Manetho, Diodorus, and Stntboi is also described as 
a mighty conqueror, iiriio overran the very countries specified by 
Tacitus* it follows that Rhamses and Sesostris are identical, and 
these are only tvt^o names for the same person. 

Lastly, the concluding ** declaration" of the manuscript, ac- 
cording to M. Sallier, affords of itself irrefragable proof that the 
whole IS an imposture. It is in these words: ''In the ninth year 
of the reign of Sesostris Rhamses, king of kings, a lion in battle, 
the arm to which God hath given strength,'^ 8cc. Now, in the 
first place, the name Sesostris, which is uie Greek equivalent for 
the Egyptian name of Rhamses, never could be combined with it 
in any Egyptian text; and for this plain reason— 'that the warlike 
sovereign in question was not known in Egypt by this name, bat 
only by that of Rhamses Mei-Amun, or Rhamses beloved-of- 
Ammon. The name of Sesostris occurs for the first time in 
Herodotus, from whom it was borrowed by the later Greek 
writers. Here, then, is one flagrant and irreconcileable incou-^ 
gruity, leading inevitably to the conclusion, either that a gross 
blunder has been committed in deciphering the " declaration," or 
that the papyrus to which it is appended is a forgery. But there 
is another circumstance equally startling in the body of the *' de- 
claration'' itself, which is here described as forming the conclusion 
of a papyrus, written over with a History of the Campaigns of 
the great Egyptian Monarch. For, with the exception of the 
interpolated word Sesostris, and the absurd conversion of Amun 
or Amman into God, it is the ordinary legend of Rhamses, sculp- 
tured, not in demotic or hieratic characters, which are those m 
papyral writing, but in hieroglyphics, or sacred characters, upon 
the monuments, and to be found at least two dozen times in 
ChampoUion's Precis du Systime Hieroglyphique, and other 
works, from which Sallier has evidently borrowed it, with the 
accompanying illustrations, for the laudable and honourable pur- 
pose of eking out his imposture. 

Some of our readers may perhaps be disposed to think that 
'* this is too bad :" but there are other things in the ** Report," 
which are, if possible, still worse^ had we emer space or inclina- 
tion to point out their absurdity. One, however, we cannot 
pass over. 

'* A third roil, (of papyrus,)" says the philosopher of Aix, *' consists 
of a Treatise on Astronomy or Astrology, or, which is most likely, on both 
of these sciences conjoined. This maDUScript has not yet been unroUeds 
but we may easily imagine that it contains matter of great interest. It 
is likely that it will make us acquainted with the celestial observations of 
those remote times, and with the systems of the heavens, adopted by the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans, probably the first people who occupied them- 
selves with the science of astronomy." 
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TlHiBi according to M. Sallier, the third manuaciipt which 
** has not as yet bi^n. unrolled/' and consequently remains unread 
and unknowm ^' consists of a Treatise on Astronomy or Astro- 
loj^y/' or both conjoined; and '' is likely to make us acquainted 
with the celestial observations of those remote times/' {what times 
he has. not thou^t proper to mention,) and with " the systems of 
the heavens adopted by the Egyptians and Chaldeans!" And 
this is the tomfoolery which has for some time been passing cur- 
rent, even among those who ought to have known better^ as a 
mighty cliscovery, destmed to shed a new and resplendent light 
on the science and literature of the ancient Egyptians, and equally 
to immortalize the names of Sallier and ChampoUiou! The 
Philosophical Society of Aix» however, appears to have been en- 
raptured with the lucubration of its learned associate, ** who 
received the thanks of the society, and was requested to give a 
copy of his statement to be deposited in the archives of the Insti- 
tutipn ;" and " an abstract of it was also directed to be sent to 
the different French and Foreign Academies," doubtless for the 
purpose of exciting their learned wonder, and of proving to them, 
what they could not know before, that M. ChampoUion reads 
and comprehends the papyral manuscripts of the ancient Egyp- 
tiaQs> as easily and as rapidly as he does the Moniteur or the 
Gazette de France. 

But tliis article has already extended to too great a lengthy and 
it is more than time to draw it to a close. From the various dis- 
quisition^ and analytical examinations into which we have been 
led in the course, of it, the reader must have observed, that we 
r^ard the pretended discovery of Acrological Hierogljrphics as 
a complete delusion, if it be not intended as a piece of burlesque 
pleasantry at the exf>ense of the system which M. ChampoUion 
has reared on the basis of Dr. Young's discoveries : That the more 
elaborate theory invented by Spohn, and illustrated by Seyffartb, 
proceeds upon a total inversion of the law established by the 
whole history of written language, and wherever it is susceptible 
of being brought to the test of facts, may be demonstratively re- 
futed and proved to be erroneous : That almost every intelligible 
statement which either its author, or its expounder and illustrator, 
.has made^ is open to a reductio ad absurdum^ or involves conse- 
quences absurd in themselves as well as at variance with facts, 
and incompatible even with the assumption on which it proceeds: 
And that the system of ChampoUion, which is a modification of 
and improvement on that of Dr. Young, is upon the whole, the 
only one which is either founded on true principles, or which 
leads to true results. We have not conceived it necessary, how- 
ever, to attempt any explanation of those principles, or to enu- 
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tnerate the resohs which have been obtaioed by tbeiritpplKalieii 
to the monumental and papyral writings of ancient Egypt; be- 
cause the former task has already been performed with siifficieat 
clearness and precision in the Article in the Edinburgh Review, 
to which we formerly alluded^-^and because the latter woald have 
led us into an endless multiplicity of details, of no interest to the 
ordinary reader> and calculated rather to embarrass than assist 
him in comprehending the general views which we have deemed 
it of essential importance to submit to bis consideration. 

At the same time, if there be any who are desirous of acquiiiog 
a sort of practical acquaintance with this system^ and of fiamiliar- 
ising their minds with its details as well as its principles, we 
ivould recommend it to them to study carefully the work of Pro- 
fessor Kosegarten; who, in his Ctmimentatio Prima, has giv«B an 
admirable exposition of the principles of the enchorial mode of 
writing, subjoining numerous translations of the Berlin and other 
papyri,* — and who will, doubtless, in the succeeding parts of his 
work, expound and illustrate the monumental and hieratic vot- 
ings with equal clearness and accuracy. The second editicm of 
'Champollion's Precis, unrivalled as an elementary book» is also 
'deservmg of being attentively studied ; for of it we may wkh truth 
say, Irtdocti discani et rnnent menmisse periti. As to the ** Lettre" 
of M. Henry, on the uncertainty of the era of the Egyptian nM>Qu- 
ments, it opens up too wide a 6eld, and embraces too great a 
variety of disputed matters, to be disposed of in a cursory notice; 
more especially as he is at issue witn M. Champollion^ in many 
things where we conceive ChampoUion to be in his strenglli. it 
is not impossible, therefore, that we may ere long recur to this 
interesting subject, and discuss with both the question, which has 
now assumed so great an importance, of the comparative antiqui^ 
of these monuments; a question which, whether we consider its 
•bearings upon the chronology of the iincieat world, or the inci- 
dental lights which it is calculated to reflect on the sacred books 
of the Jews, can scarcely fail to prove attractive to all to whom 
the great subject of antiquity, so nch in treasures yet unexplored, 
is an object of curiosity and research. 

Meanwhile, we expect a vast accession of new facts and new 
discoveries from the expedition, v^th ChampoUion at its head, 
•which the French government some time ago so liberally fitted 
out for the purpose of re-investigating the known monuments of 
Egypt, and disinterring others which have as yet been only par- 
tially examined or altogether neglected. We are no strangers to 
the in6rmities and defects of M. ChampoUion. We know his 

* A »boit notice of this work, for which we were indebted to the late Dr. Young, has 
already appeared in ihia Journaf, Vol. II. p. 708. 
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presumption, his vanity, his intolerance of rivalry, and his habitual 
tendency to be unjust to the labours and researches of others. 
9But vve also know and appreciate his great merits ; his enthusi- 
astic zeal in the cause of Egyptian Archaeology, his indefatigable 
perseverance!, his insenuity, and his skill in applying to the monu- 
ments tbe key which Dr. Young discovered, and which he him* 
self has so greatly improved ; and when we call to mind, that he 
has been furnished with the ablest assistance which the continent 
of Europe could supply, it is impossible to doubt that he will be 
enabled to make ^at and permanent additions to that new lite- 
rature which has m a great measure grown into form and shape 
under his hands. Our best wishes attend him in die laborious 
investigations which he is now pursuing; and he may rely upon 
it> dat notwithstanding all his freaks, jealousies^ and absurdities* 
we shall not be among the last to render homage to his talents, 
or to chronicle any new successes which may reward bb ingenuity 
and enterprise. 

The ink with which the foregoing lines were traced had scarcely 
had time to dry when the lamentable tidings reached us that Dr. 
Young was no more! Though labouring under a mortal disease, 
and- conscious that his end was fast approaching, his literary 
ardour continued unabated till almost within a few hours of bis 
death; and it is some consolation to think that his last efforts 
were devoted to the advancement of Ej^ptian literature— a sub- 
ject with which his fame is so closely identified. We allude, of 
couTEe, to his '' Rudiments of an Egyptian Dictionary in the 
Ancient Enchorial Character, containing all the Words of which 
the Sense ha& been ascertained;" which will form an Appendix to 
the learned work of the Reverend Mr. Tattam,-4iow in the press, 
endded, ** An Egyptian Grammar of the Coptic and Sahidic 
Dialects, with Observations on the Bashmunc; together with 
Alphabets and Numerals in tbe Hieroglyphic and Enchorial Chfr- 
ractere, and a few Explanations relative to their Use." This 
Lexicon, the first that has ever been attempted, extends to above 
100 lidiographic pages, widi two or three sheets of introduction; 
and the printer attended Dr. Young at his bed-side, with the 
last sheet of the prefatory matter in proof, just eight days be- 
fore he died! It will be found to contain explanations of all the 
known characters, or combinations of characters, in this civil or 
popular species of wridng, and can scarcely fail to give additional 
value to the important work to which it is affixed. To die learned 
it will possess a melancholy interest, as the last production of 
Young, and still more, perhaps, from the affecting circumstances 
under which it received his final corrections. 

If 2 
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Art. IV. — Marino Fatiero^ par M. Caaimir Delavigpe, de I'Aca- 
- d^mie Fraii9ai$e. Represenii pour la premiere foU sur k 

Theatre de la Porte St. Martin, le SO Mai, 1829. Paris. 8vo. 
To appreciate fairly the second Marino FaUero, that of M. Caat- 
mir Delavigne, it is necessary to recal to mind the first Marino 
FaHero, that of Lord Byron, to which the former probably owes' 
its birth, and certainty is largely indebted. 

The Marino Faliero of Lord Byron was unfavourably judged 
by contemporary critics, who, though they said much that was 
true, omitted to add much they might have said with equal truth. 
It was condemned as a drama when it should have been admired 
as a dramatic poem, in which light the poet himself appears to 
have considered both this and his other works of the same class. 
.Drama it is not, for the word implies* doing; and Faliero only 
broods, as Manfred only meditates. The latter is but a prolong^ 
soliloquy, and the former a succession of invectives, in whi<di are 
discharged the overflowings of a soul disordered by the unbridled 
passions of a fierce and indomitable temper. Other characters 
•mingle in the scene, and interchange words and thoughts ; .but 
.they are accessaries little regarded in the presence, of the some- 
what awful personage, whom the author has endowed with his 
own singular admixture of strength and weakness, littleness and 
greatness, goodness and evil. There is but one character in the 
-group well defined, but that one is successfully laboured and 
powerfully wrought, — a portentous figure in whose presence the 
other persons, like the obscure crowd of phantoms . in . Hades 
flickering round the mighty shade of Hercules, are hardly ob- 
served : — ^*0 ^tpsfLVYi ywxTi toixoo^ . . . 8f lyov xearratiwy. . • . 

Reflecting on this and the other dramatic effoits of Lord 
Byron, it is impossible not to regret that with a genius. for con- 
centrating all interest in one personage and a single -action, the 
f oet should have been more familiar with Grothic models than the 
simple and severe monfiments of the Greek drama^ His lan- 
guage is often an assiduous echo of the former; but he was un- 
equal to the conduct of a plot diversified in character and inci- 
dent. He had not the Shakspearian talent of educing traits of 
character from the collision of two or more parties, or from the 
action of events springing out of a busy and animated career. 
Though in his lighter works a painter of human life, at least of 
so much of it as is comprised in the world of fashion and the 
world of woman, his dramatic writings show him no extensive or 
deep observer of mankind. Within himself was. the spring of the 
feelings and passions which animate his dramas ; and the charac- 
ters in them are imbued with little else than what bred in his own 
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heart, or lived in his imagination. Manfred, lone, brooding 
among the eternal hills on die ever present and harrowing recoU 
lection of some irremediable disaster, absorbed in the past, dead 
to the present, and heedless of the futiire, was a subject eminently 
adapted to his peculiar genius. But its lengthened musings^ 
lone outpourings, and barrenness of incident, evince a talent much 
more closely allied to those to which we owe the Prometheus and 
the Philoctetes, than to that of the author of Othello and Mac- 
beth. 

In the instance of Marino Faliero, Byron has effected what 
Joanna Baillie so often attempted. He has founded a drama, of 
fluctuating power but still powerful, on a single passion. I^ke 
the poet of the Iliad he treats of " Achilles' wrath," and unlike 
the same poet, treats of hardly anything else. With a few inter- 
vab of calm, some melancholy anticipations, some softening re- 
troepections, — and the drama, from first to last, is a torrent of 
angry passion. With the exercise of a little ingenuity to confine 
the scene to one spot, and the retrenchment of certain redundan* 
cies as well in the action as in the dialogue, — ^and Marino Faliero 
would have evolved a drama on the Greek model, wherein the 
stem octogenarian might have kept possession of the stage to the 
last moment of his existence; and without violating the rule 
which directs the removal of certain atrocities ex oculis, have saved 
the necessity even of an AyyeKos to relate the mode of his death.* 
There wanted but the supposition that the old man was urj^ed on 
by inevitable destiny, and Faliero had gone to his fate, with aU 
the honours of a predestined hero of Greek tragedy. An idea at 
this sort was in the mind of the poet ; for the proud old man con^ 
soles himself in his downfall with the thought, ** that these things 
are the work of Fate," and that he was the victim of avenging 
heaven, not of weak worthless men. In a more superstitious age, 
doubtless the profanity of which Faliero had been guilty in his 
youth, when he boxed the ears of the tardy bbhop, would have 
b^n put more prominently forward; and the madness of his re- 
sentment have teen represented as the vengeance of Heaven upon 
him for the sacrilege perpetrated dn the person of its minister. 

*' . . In thy best maturity of mind 
A madness of the heart shall seize upon thee 5 
Passion shall tear thee when all passions cease 
In other, men, or mellow into virtues ^ 
And majesty, which decks all other heads. 
Shall crown to leave thee headless." 

Byron has recorded that his curiosity was originally roused by 

* " The DoGi throws himself upon his knees, and as the eiecutioner raiics his 
iword, the sceoe clo^nJ'^Stage Jmetion. 
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the black veil, which the senate had substituted in place of the 
usual portrait, ignorant, it would seem,of a triith they might bave 
read in Tacitu8,*-~if these imitators of the Romans* ¥wre read in 
Roman annals, — that the decapitated Doge would be the moie 
present to men's minds, precisely because his *' effi^es non wtt- 
oatwr!^ But it was Uie strange union of opponte extremes 
which took forcible hold of the poet's imagination and compelled 
him to dramatize ;— ^an aged man, fourscore years and upwaids, 
brooding on an insult till he ** feels his life cannot be long," and 
** grows capable of all things for revenge ;"-^a Doge rancorous 
as a ''stung plebeian," and leagued with fishermen to overthrow 
a government of which he was the ostensible head. Success in 
the drama depends mainly on the strength of the sympathy pos* 
sessed by the vmter with the hero or heroes of the piece; — 
largely endowed with this, he has onl^ to foUow its dictates, and 
he will write what all capable of entenng into similar feelings wiH 
recognize for truth. If Byron's sympathies were not very com- 
prehensive they were at least deep ; and if he sympathized chiefly 
with himself, it must be allowed that he sympathized very strongly 
with himself. It happened fortunately for the present drama, 
that his feelii^s were not uncongenial with those of its hero. 
Byron was in his own esteem an injured man; — like Faliero he 
had a morbid sense of wrongs done, or supposed to have been 
done, towards himself. He was gifted too with extraordinaiy 
powers of expression; and to the heart of a good hater antted 
the pen of a most mellifluous execrator. Marino Faliero himself, 
nursed in impatience by some sixty years of command, and flooded 
with gall by one or two of ilUdisguised slavery, was not mme 
quick to resent or more potent to denoun^. As Falstaff was mariLed 
out for Shakespeare, so was Faliero for Byron ; and ob die first 
hearing of his story he might have exclaimed, ** eupi)xa !" 

Thus qualified for treating this particular subject, a poet of 
powers unexampled in this age has produced a work in vriiich 
they are blind guides who cannot point out the foot-prints of the 
giant. The dialogue is often inefiective, and its drumatic force 
generally diluted by the prcdixity of the contemplative poet 
An action, not incapable of strong e£fect8 in the hands of an 
Otway or a Shaksj^are, passes over without once perhaps sus- 
pending the breath in the eagerness of anticipation. And Faliero 
himself falls, not like Macl^th or Othello, half wept, half exe- 
crated, but as a monumental marble dashed from its pedestal. 
But the figure, though rigid, is bold in relief, and though hard of 

* The additions of Creticiu, Africanus, Asiaticus, are plentifolly strewed on the 
moimmentA erected by the Venetian state to its generab and worthies.— JSuKoee. 
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subdUiace, sabstantial* Marino Faliero, on the ver^ of exiatr 
eoce, devoting his. enemies ''to the infernal gods/* indomitable 
and desperate, looks like a threatening marble from the hand of 
a Michael Angelo— some stem Julias denouncing his curse on 
the refractory citizens of Bologna. Around him flit the recol- 
lection of times, so long ago *' they are a doubt in memory/' 
though *' they live in annals ;'' and all that is great either in his own 
story, or that of the republic, is assiduously present to his mind. 
The mighty of the days of old appear to surround him, and in 
thought he stands ever in the presence of the great sprits, whose 
ashes are shrunk to a handful, but whose memory is abroad on 
the earth. These he beholds looking down on him, priv^ to his 
dark broodings, and alternately the witnesses of his degradation, and 
the attestors of his meditated vengeance. The destinies of a mighty 
state are put in the balance ; and as the long past is invoked to 
behold and assist, so the yet longer hereafter — the remainder of 
the " thirteen hundred years" of Venice, even to the moment 
ivhen she was to sink into ** the sea-weed whence she rose" — 
are looked through by the all-seeing eye of prophetic vengeance* 
What there is of the great and the sublime m all this is indeed 
not dependent on the drama as such, for witli little exception it 
is comprised in the reveries and soliloquies, and denunciations 
of Faliero. In dialogue he loses much of the awful ; and mingled 
in the course of the action, speaking and replied to, he is some* 
times almost as little as the Faliero of M. Casimir Delavigne. 

The French dramatist, with a curious insensibility to the great 
and the powerful, has divested Marino Faliero of all his Byroniaq 
grandeur, and even of that with which the, exquisite poet knew 
so well how to relieve the sterner features of a portrait — of all 
his Byronian pathos. No lofty associations with the mighty 
dead, that " still rule our spirits from their uxps." No stead- 
fast looking at things in their nakedness, and great disdain to 
envelope ill deeds in seemly phrase — 

*^ I cannot shape my tongue 
To syllable bUck deeds into smooth names." 
No anticipations of the never-dying fame, with which success, that 
tries the right and the wrong in political revolutions, will crown 
his memory, when Venice 

** Conducts her generations to onr tomb. 
And makes her children with their little bands 
Strew flowers o*er her deliverers' ashes.** 
No obscure intimations of a foreboding spirit prophetic of its 
doom— 

'* Yet a few days and dream-perturbed nights. 
And I shall slumber well/' 
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No affecting recoUections of fonner fortunes — ** Would X had 
died at Zara!" No soul-subduing regrets^ as of one abandoned to 
despair — 

''Oh! never, never more 
O'er the few days or hours, which yet await 
The blighted old age of Faliero, shall 
Sweet quiet shed her sanset ! Never more 
Those summer shadows rising from the past 
Of a not ill-spent nor inglorious life. 
Mellowing the last hours as the night approaches. 
Shall soothe me to my moment of long rest !" 

And no powerfully contrasted feelings, such as those which could 
one moment prompt the desire to ** be still sometimes a name 
on the sweet lips" of the only living being that would judge him 
kindly; and those from which, in the next, sprang this last ebul- 
lition of the expiring volcano — the fiercest and the last — 

** Slave, do thine office ! 
Strike as I struck the foe ! Strike as I would 
Have struck those tyrants ! Strike deep as my corse ! 
Strike — and but once l** 

Following up the impression which he had received from the 
outlines of Faliero's history, Byron has laboured the point io 
which he justly conceived lay all the originality of the character. 
He has drawn him, not as one of those who 

" In the first burst of passion pour away 
Their wrath or sorrow j*' — 

but of an order of spirits who never forget ; in whom all things 
<« wear an aspect of eternity ;" who *' requite tenfold both gooid 
and evil ;" and 

*' If ooce stirred aud baffled, as he has been 
Upon the tenderest point, there is no Fury 
In Grecian story like to that which wrings 
His vitals with h^ burning hand, till he 
Grows capable of all things for revenge.'' 

To countenance this, and make Faliero speak up to the maik, 
Byron has tasked his extraordinary powers of language, and, to 
use his own energetic phrase, has ** wreaked" himself on expres- 
sion, — not always with eaual success, for Faliero is often difiiise 
and prolix ; but with sucn occasional weaknesses and with sundry 
ebbs of passion, he is still enough of the man, who, in his youth, 
** maddened with the drone," had smote ** the tardy bishop at 
Treviso ;" and whose impatience of control and obstruction had 
been growing eighty years. 

It is easy to perceive that M. Delavigne is no mate for Byron 
and Faliero. The upshot of his dramatic effort is .to destroy die 
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strong originality of tbe character as conceived by has predeceasor, 
and to reduce the formidable Doge to a ban vieiilard. All that is 
terrible and great, or powerfully marked, is *' rendered down** 
with great succ^s, till the striking features of the portrait have 
disappeared^ like those of a waxen bust exposed to the fire. 
Fourscore years had assailed the Faliero of Byron, yet the hale 
veteran stood and showed no weather-side to the storm. But 
the present one totters with infirmities as with years ; — 

'' J'ai tena sar men sein moa ^poax expirante. . . 
Et p^e me benit de ses bras defaillans/* &c« 

The first Faliero boasts that in his ** fiercest youth he swayed 
such passions ;" but the second is somewhat of a doting husband, 
and apt to overflow in fondness for the persons about him. In 
the one case, the surprize is that so stem a spirit should be 
capable of a soft or tender feeling, and the surprise is agreeable. 
In the other, we marvel to find so domestic a person capable of 
so much that is atrocious, and the surprize is any thing but agree- 
able. The first, too, is an easier stretch of faith, and the benefit 
of the incredulm odi is reserved for the latter. 

It is worthy of remark, that Byron, the poet of Julia and Juan, 
and of a hundred sacrifices of honour to passion, has, in his An- 
giolina, drawn an example of rigid Cornelian virtue. But he 
was led to thb by a fine sense of propriety. The ridicule which 
attaches to the union of age with blooming nineteen was only to 
be evaded by something extraordinary in the case and the cha- 
racters of the parties. At all events, Faliero was to be exempted 
from the suspicion of the '* foolish dotard's vile caprice,'' " covet- 
ous of a young bride." This Justice the poet has laboured suc- 
cessfully to render him, in a long dialogue between the Doge 
and his vrife; in which the former is led, by tbe recent outrage of 
Steno, to recall to her mind the motives that had induced their 
union. The scene would be too long by half, were it not su- 
premely beautiful for the purity displayed on the one side, and 
the solemn patriarchal tenderness on the other; and the cooela- 
sion leaves the reader overflowing with mingled reverence and 
affection for the severe old man, who would not *' visit the villain's 
infamy" on 

** The innocent creature thus most vilely slander'd. 
Because she took an old man for her lord, 
For that he had been long her father's friend.*' — 

M. Delavij^e has not seen the affair in this light. He has not 
been at pains to elear up satisfactorily the origin of this strange 
union; but left it fatally doubtful whether the old man had not 
been influenced by the *' kprosy of lust," so strongly reprobated 
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Jby the first Faliero — ** t«ntiiig die hoaiiiest yeus of vjcknus men.'* 
Still worse/ it has been his pleasure to di?ide tbe breast id tbe 
Doge between indignation at the outrage upon his wife's biMKMu; 
and jealous doubts as to the existence of a ground for the ioipnr 
tation. 

" Elina • . . se peut-il ? si ce qu*on ose 6crire .... 
Steoo ! • • • jamais, jamais • • •'* 

With Byron's lofty Paliepo before him^ the Paristaii poet has 
debased the qioral dignity of his hero, and prostrated htm at the 
feet of even the. ribald Steoo-* 

'* Mais le Doge irrite, jalonx jusqu' au d&lire, 
Prouva que d'on guerrier mille fois triomphant 
La TieiUesse et Fhymen ne font plus qu'un enfant." 
^nd all this traduction of power into dotage, to gratify a pnirieiit 
taste for the exhibition of guilty love, which has been represented 
so often that even the pit of a theatre might be expected to jawn 
over such niaiseries. A catastrophe which is either to give a 
whole nobility to the edge of the sword, or to decapitate a Doge 
and string up some hundreds of conspirators, was not enough to 
supply the stage^demand for excitement; and therefore the high- 
minded Roman Angiolina was to be humbled into a Mrs. Haller, 
and lofty scorn of calumny to give place to the sorrowings and 
terrors of remorse. 

" Suspect me ! 
Why Steno dared not : when be scrawled his lie, 
GroveUing by stealth in the moon*s glimmering light, 
His own still conscience smote him for the act." 
'* Je pleure . . . out, Fernando, sur mon crime et le tien . . . 
Ou fuir > comment me vaiucre ? oii trouver du courage 
Pour comprimer mon cceur, 6touflfer son kngage. 
Pour me taire en voyant s'asseoir entre nous deux 
L'oncle par vous trahi, T^poux. . . ." 
From this extract will be surmised the nature of the interest 
which M. Delavigne has combined with that of the principal 
action. It is singular enough, that although the follower of Cor^ 
neille, and belonging to a dramatic school, which boasts its near 
relationship to the classical drama, the French writer's feeling on 
the subject, and his mode of treating it, are infinitely less Giedaa 
than those of a poet bred in the wilderness of the romantic drama. 
The new channel that he has thus sluiced ont, is a fearful deduc* 
tion from the force and volume of the principal cavrent; and no- 
thing is gained by the exaltation of Bertuccio Falieroj the simple 
participator in his uncle's indignation, into. Fernando, the guilty 
lover of his uncle's bride. Nor does the drama commence more 
happily by dawning on the confessions. and.remiMcieiices of tbe 
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repentant pair, instead of aprin^ng.from the obnoxiona decree* 
the root of all the subsequent mischief. The ribald Steno, too, 
inatead of .roosting with the owls, and being detected ** ia hia 
place'' among the Forty at the Doge's trial only by Faliero's ab« 
rupt address — " Now« villain Steno!" — b indulged with a whole 
scene, and allowed to §nnui the reader with his epicurean talk en 
phUosofhe. Finally he kills FemiMiidQ, who has challenged him 
to vindicate the honour debauched by himself, and who dies in the 
arms of Faliero; — all which is called auraienting the distress — of 
the stage it may be, certainly not of me reader. Bertram the 
Bergamask has a scene of previous introduction, which is more 
than enough for one of an order of characters that should never 
appear till the precise moment they are wanted. The voluptuous 
scene so beautifully contrasted by Byron's Lioni, at his moonlight 
lattice, with the pure expanse of firmament and ocean, becomes 
actual ; and lioni, instead of soliloquissing a fete, gives one, at 
which the Doge assists with his lady, plays at chess with Israel 
Bertuccio, his fellow-conspirator, and draws the plan of the in- 
surrection to the sound of music and dancing. This is not like 
the course of Byron's drama, where the Doge is seen .at the outset 
chafing at the idea of what he more than half anticipates — rising 
like the wounded lion with a roar of pain and fury on receiving 
the more mortal insult of the mitigated penalty — lashing himself 
into paroxysms by repeated recollections of the double outrage in 
its worst shape and blackest colours, and then subsiding into the 
calm of anticipated* vengeance. The sequel flows on in the like 
terrible tenour — brooding, conspiring, haranguing, awaiting con- 
summation, detected, in the toils, mustering his strength for one 
last tremendous curse, and finally dealt on as a criminal. 

That M. Delavigne has not hesitated, as he honestly avows, 
to appropriate pltuietirs des inspirations of a genius he admires 
as much as any body, is visible in almost every pa^e. Indeed 
the germ of every thing his Faliero utters, whilst he is Faliero at 
ail, may be detected in the English play: and the good Parisian 
public, notwithstanding the candour of their poet's avowal, have 
possibly no adequate idea of the extent of his obligations. In- 
deed it may be questioned whether, when treading the same ground 
as Lord Byron, he is found in opposition to, or even varjang* from 
him, often enough ^ponr rester moi-mfeme." Occasionally a 
thought is expanded, oftener abridged; and in general the bor- 
row^ matter gains in brevity what it loses in poetical inspiration. 
M. Delavigne has stripped the tree of its foliage, and retained 
the stem; and thus made fit for Parisian society the dramatist, 
who has the unhappy fault of not being s^ble to write three lines 
together without lapsing into poetry. The French poetical taste 
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may in some degree be estimated from the uniform i 
of these beautiful or grand amplifications. All that is vague and 
shadowy but sublime flies from before the pen of M. D^a^ngne, 
vvhich at a touch reduces die poetical vapours of Byron'a imagt- 
oation to a drop at the bottom of the phiak 
" I am before the hoar, the hour whose voice 

Pealing into the arch of night, might strike 

These palaces with ominous tottering, &c.*' 

'^ Minuit !«..penoBne enoor ! je croyais les smrprendre." 
The last speech of Byron's Faliero instantly previous to deca- 
pitation is abridged but not condensed, and put with less propriety 
into the mouth of the Doge in answer to the sentence of decapi- 
tation. 

" Ye elements ! in which to be resdved 

I hasten^ let mv voice be as a spirit 

Upon yon ! ye blae waves ! wmch bore my banner^ 

Ye winds ! which fluttered o'er as if you loved it^ 

And filled my swelling sails as they were wafted 

To many a triumph. . . . 

Thou sun ! which shinest on these things, and Thou ! 

Who kindlest and who quencbest suns — Attest ! 

I am not iunocent — but are these guiltless." 
** Bords sacr^, del natal, palais que j%levai, 

Flots rougis de mon sang, ou mon bras a sauve 

Ces fiers patriciens. . . . 

De ma voix qui s*6teint recueillez les accens ! 

Si je fus criminel, sont-ils done innocens ?" 

This is a fair specimen by which to measure the respectful 
distance which the muse of the r6dacteur keeps from that of the 
pattern. And as in poetry, so in force, the denunciation falls 
far short of the tremendous original, — witness the close : — 
'^ Thou den of drunkards with the blood of princes," &c. 
** Ivre de sang royal, opprimee, avilie," &c. 
It is referred to Faliero by the conspirators whether any of 
the senators shall be spared, a demand which draws from him 
some of the most beautiful lines in the poem, the inspiration of 
which may for once be descried in the French : — 

'' Ask me not — tempt me not with such a question . . . 
We served and fought -, we smiled and wept in concert . . . 
Farewell all social memory ! all thoughts 
In common ! and sweet bonds which link old frienddiips, 
When the survivors of long years and actions ... 
. . . Never meet, but each beholds the mirror 
Of half a century on his brother's brow. 
And sees a hundred beings, now in eaitb. 
Flit round them whispering of the days gone by . . ." 
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'* Ah cmek ! ^'oME-Toat demaader ? ... • 
Nods avons confoDdu notre joie et nos larmes : 
Les anciens da conseil sent mes compagnons d'armes • • • 
Adieu, Yivatis i4cits de nos premiers combats ! 
Je ne verrai done plus, en lui tendant les bras, 
Sur le front d'un vieillard rajeuni par ma vue, 
Un Steele d*amiti6 m'offrir la bienTenue." 
The patriarchal Doge says to his young wife> — 
*' I knew my days could not disturb you long. 
And then the daughter of my earliest friend. 
His worthy daughter^ free to choose again 
• Wealthier and wiser .. ." 
** C*est un jour k passer, me disais-je, et demain 
Je hii laisse mon nom^ de Topulence, un titre . . •" 
And in melancholy anticipation of his approaching doom, he 
adds, in the English, tenderly, and poetically, but diffusely, — 
" When I am nothing, let that which I was 

Be still sometimes a name on thy sweet lips,'* &c. 
The Frenchman briefly exclaims, in a line, 

'* Vivez, soyez heureuse, et pensez an vieillard." 
Byron's Faliero apostrophizes the '* tall fane," ' 
*' Where all the pregnant hearts of our bold blood 
Mouldered into a mite of ashes, hold' 
In one shrunk heap what once made many heroes — *' 
The French Faliero resolves all heroism into winning a battle, 
and by this characteristic turn discards all the poetry : — 
*' Ce qui n'est plus que cendre a gagn6 des batailles !" 
Faliero adjures an unhappy predecessor of his to look down 
and attest the wrongs which have converted a hoary*headed Doge 
into a conspirator : — 

" And chiefly thou, Ordelafo the brave, 
Who perished in the field where I since conquerd. 
Battling at Zara.*' 

But M. Deiavigne diverts the adjuration from the shade to the 
statue, and makes him prefer a request which comes within peril- 
ous distance of the burlesque : — 

** O toi, qu'on rapporta sur ton noble etendani, 
Vaincu par la fortune, o(i j'ai vaincu plus tard, 
Vaillant Ordelafo, dont ie vois la statue. 
Tends cettt mam de marhrt II ta race abattue.** 
The above examples taken at random may suflice to show the 
fidelity with which italiero II. copies the sentiments and attempts 
the poetry of Faliero I. However, this one more happens to lie 
at the point of the pen ; it is Faliero's scornful address to the 
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conspirators, who on his sudden Uppearance among thenit had 
greeted him with hostile demonstrations : — 

'' Oh oohle courage ! 
Eldest bom of fear^ which makes you brave 
Against this solitary hoary head ! 
See the bold chiefs who would reform a state. 
And shake down senates, mad with wrath aod dread 
At sight of one patrician ! • • . 

Israel, be these men 
The mighty hearts you sppke of? • . /' 
'' J'admire ce courage enfant^ par TefiToi : 
Tous, le glaive h la main, contre un vieillard sans armes ! . . . 
Ce sont-la les grands cosurs par ton cholx rassembl^s, 
Ces guerriers qui vonlaient, dans leur z^ h^ique, 
D'un lamas doppresseurs purger la r6publique, 
Destmcteurs du senate T^craser, Tabolir ) 
D'un vieux patricien le nom les fait pdlir.*' 

The language of M. Delavigne's conspirators offers a singular 
contrast to that of Lord Byron's. The latter talk like old Ro- 
mans, the first like fishermen and banditti* Here, at any late^ 
the French writer is " in opposition'* with his original : — 

'' We will not strike for private wrongs alone . • • 

We will be free in life and death ! the grave 

Is chainless • . • 

Our fathers did not fly from Attiia 

Into these isles . . . 

To own a thousand despots in his place.** 
'' Guerre an puissant ! — ^A son or ! — A ses 

Vins de Gr^ce et dltalie !— 

Leurs palais sont k nous ; j'en veux un : choisissons.** 

It is to be regretted that the less elevated tone of M. Dela- 
vigne's malecontents precluded his delighting, by the mouth of 
Israel, the ears of the Parisian pit with some of die most heart- 
stirring lines that ever fell from the pen of poet ; and which, 
should all else that Byron ever wrote smk into the oblivion that 
has devoured so many goodly portions of Greek and Roman 
genius, would alone vindicate for him a place among the earth's 
great spirits. 

CALENDABO. 

" But if we faU— 

ISRAEL BEBTVCCIO. 

They never fail who die 
In a great cause : the block may soak their gore j 
Their heads may sodden in the sun : their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle walls — 
But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 
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Elapee and others share M dbrk a doom^ 

They but augment the. deep and sweeping tbpoghts 

Which o'erpower all others^ and conduct 

The world at last tO; freedom. 

Instead of venting his fir^e spirit in effusions like these, the 
French Israel is a player on words and a clencfaer of sentences. 
" Quel mepris dans ieur yeux!" says Faliero of the company 
with whom M. Delavigne has beeb pleai^ to associate him at 
Lioui's, where he and Israel renew the farce of Sempronius and 
Syphax plotting against Cato in his own'ball, — 

IBRABL. 

" Fermons-les pour toiijour$. 

FALIESO. 

M^me en se parlant bas qu'Us montrent d'lnsolence ! 

ISRABL. 

Nous alloDs pour toojours les rectuiie en silence^ 

FALIBBO. 

De leur sourire amer j'auraiir pu malasser, 

IfRASX.. 

La bouche d'un moorant sourit sans offenser/' 
Israel, however, makes amends for this sort of snip-snap dia- 
logue, to which the French stage appears to be partial, by his 
account of Pietro's death, one of the conspirators who had pre- 
ceded himself and the Doge to the bourne whither they also 
were soon to be dismissed. It is the best thing — that is like- 
wise new — ^in the play. 

'* Pietro, Je crois le voir encor : 
L'oeil fier, d'une main sftre et sans reprendre haleine, 
II vide, en votre honneur, sa coupe trois fois pleine, 
S'avance, et repetant son refrain familier : 
' Que Saint Marc soit/ dit-il, ' en aide au gondolier*' 
II s*agenouille alors, il chante et le fer tombe." 
The terms on which the two Falieros and the two Israels con- 
sort together are somewhat different ; and the difference is cha-^ 
racteristic of the two poets and of their two countries. The pair 
belonging to M. Delavigne are camarades from thcnioment it 
is discovered that the ^one has served under the other, and that 
Israel as well as the Doge has seen " le soleil de Zara.'' It 
is not altogether so with the English Faliero, who, though con- 
descending enough at times, manifests nevertheless all the mor^e 
of a great signor, scandalized at his company. The followmg 
excerpts will put the difference spoken of in a clear point of 
view. Faliero is told of the fiite of his late associates-— 
" Gone tb their place, and now 
Answering to Heaven for what they did on earth. 
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Ah ! Che plebeian Bnitus, is he gone. 
And the qaick Cassius of the araenal } — " 

This is characteristically indifferent ; but in the French plaj, 
IsreeK on being led out to execution, falk on his knees befcMne the 
Doge—* 

'' Sddat, je veux moorir».b6ni par cette main. 
Qui de rhonneur jadis m*a montr^ le chemin. 

FALIBRO. 

A reToir dans le ciel> mon vieux eompagnon d'annes ! 

. . • Avant de subir ion anr^t 
Embrasse ton ami • • ." 

English Israel complains of some hard names the Doge has 
gratuitously conferred upon him. 

** Strange words, my lord, and most unmerited -, 
I am no spy, and neiUier are we traitors. 

DOOB. 

We^We-^no matt0|^you have earned the right 
To talk of Its. Bat to the pdnt— " 

But the following is the gracious style of the French Faliero : 

Parle k ton g^n6ral, et cofite lui ta peine ; 
Dis, mon vieux camarade." 

Finally, to the invitation of the conspirators to be '* our general 
and chief," the Byronian Faliero responds : 

Chief ! — General ! — I was general at Zara, 
And chief in Rhodes and Cyprus, prince in Venice j 
I cannot stoop-* that is, 1 am not fit 
To lead a band of — patriots. 

But the modern French Doge is so affable, that Pietro the 
gondolier slaps him on the shoulder by way of signifying his ap- 
proval of the following sentiment : 

*' Mes voeux tendent plus hant : oui, je fas prince k Rhode, 
General k Zara, doge k Venise ; eh bien ! 
Je ne veux pas descendre', et me fais citoyen !" 

Which of these demeanours is the most characteristic is no 
more to be queried than which is the most amiable. But Geoige 
Gordon Lord Byron had a key to unlock the bosom of the Doge 
Faliero, probably not possessed by M. Casimir Delavigne, de 
I'Acad^mie Fran9aise. And more than this, Xiord Byron, than 
whom no man eyer bore about him a more incessant consciotis- 
uess of his nobility, partly by principle, partly by waywardness 
and spleen, had been led into the popular ranks, and united with 
plebeians against the aristocracy, to which nevertheless he was 
proud of belonging. The self-banished nobleman, colleagued 
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with the ex-editor of the ExamiQer^ to write down the gpvenk' 
xnent of Castlereagh, presents a combination not very dissimilar 
to Aat of Marino Faliero the Doge, conspiring with Israel 
Bertnccio, the patron of a galley^ to overthrow the government' of 
the Forty. Had the latter pair enjoyed a longer intimacy; 
thefe can be little doubt they would have parted as mal-content 
'mth each other as the noble and the plebeian poet ; and the Doge 
vould not have figured to advantage in '* Marino Faliero and his' 
Contemporaries/' written by the surviving Israel, at liberty to 
pluck the dead lion by the beard. Certain it is, Byron's Doge, 
driven to herd with ** stun^ plebeians," as he graciously calls 
them, cannot refrain from msulting his associates; and in the 
coarse of a few hours Israel had possibly as much to complain 
of as Leigh in as many days. Faliero going right-forward to a 
8.weeping revei^e, cannot forbear looking back to his ai^cestors 
and to his dignity ; and when these- thoughts arrest him, Israel, 
his ally, fails not to receive such notice as the lion in his mood? 
i&ight be supposed to vouchsafe to his companion cur. 

M. Delavigne might complain with some share of Justice, if; 
sfter having given so many of his imitations, no specimen were 
adduced of his original matter. The following Pains of Exile 
18 probably the passage which has attracted the attention of the 
greatest number of his readers. 

'' . . . Mais c'est d6sespoir 
Que n*ont pa, dans Textl, sentir ni concevoir 
Tons ces heureux baunis de qui lliumeur Icgfere 
A fait des Strangers tur la rive etrang^re* 
C*e8t ce degoiit d'un sol que voudraient fuir nos pas ; 
C'est ce vague besolo des lieux ou Ton n'est pas, 
Ce souvenir qui tue ; oui^ cette fi^vre lente. 
Qui fait r^ver de ciel, de la patrie absente. 
C*e8t ce mal du pays dont rien ne peut guerir, 
Dont tous les jours on meurt saas jamais eu niourir.*' 

*' But 'tis the despair, 
Which cannot in banishment feel or imagine 
Those light-hearted exiles whose fickle humour 
Hath made them all strangers in a strange country. 
This loathing it is of a soil one would fl^e from, 
This want undefin'd of a place where one is not. 
This longing that slays, aye, this slow-killing fever. 
That makes rise in one's dreams a far-away oonntiy. 
Tis the sickening for home which medicine cues not. 
Which one every day dies of without dying ever." 
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Art. V. — Annates Agrtcoles Je Roville, etc.^ Par C. ^. A. 
' Mathieu de Dombaste, Dire'cteur de r^tablisaenient Agdcole 

exemplaire de Roville. Paris. 1824-1828. 4 vols. 8yq« 
Few thingSi we believe, exefc^p so, po^erjfiU ^ inflqeMe^ oier 
die prosperity of agripultural couitfries. as the nttJIf^ of .tfie con- 
tract entered into betweea. the propijietors of ^sM^wi tbpas 
to whom they let or assign the powrei; of cultivating then* A mj 
great deal, as it appears to us, of the superiority of Fngfah. 4gn- 
culture over that of ]Praucej and og^pst. pthipr cqntimMti ntitn, 
may fairly be ascribed to the diflferent <;ii8tom ^at has be^i, fpl- 
towed in this countfy lyith respect tp.th^JA^ing.pfjqod* .Ak^.ik 
ttiiiik it m^y be easily qjiown i^f^t it, in. all ^t inipQ8«i^le tiUt 
any considerable improvemeiitcfin be.ip^d^.^Q.th<g sn^wd^bv^ of a 
very lar-ge proportion of t\\p Q^ntiiji^p^ ^^(m.^ .c^9llge i>c«inpiMty 
take place in the mode of occupatjipii by tgnfmlA, Wi(.4oiMU 
therefore, suppose that we shall b^ cpfi^jdf r^ tWf^Xfyig out of 
our way, in briery callipg l^e at^ntipok pf oiir rmfi^ ta dus 
sffbject. Iq most of tb^ cont;nei>Ul strifes the. s^grifsultm^ clasi 
forms by fj^r the larg^f t part of ttie> pffp^a^OQ^ AqdJ* thttw 
countries where the land is chiefly, ppcupied. by^ teQiuito, it is 
iijipofsihle to form any accurate nptipQ^ as tp ths^ gaodkrtos of 
the people, without being previoudy ^WV^ of. th$.iuitNir9 of the 
tenure under which they hold their occupancies. 

We do not, however, mean to enter upon a forqud discossioQ 
of the various questions that arise in deciding with respect to the 
best method of letting land* We Cake for granted, what is ad- 
mitted on all hands, that in order to give perfect security to the 
occupiers of land, and consequently to call forth all their energies, 
leases of a reasonable endurance should be granted to them. 
This endurance may of course be varied, according to the dif- 
ferent condition of the farms to be let, and the purposes' to which 
they are to be applied ; but, speaking generally, a lease should 
not be so long as to allow the tenant to delay entering vigorously 
upon those improvements which may be necessary, nor should it 
be so short as to prevent him from reaping the full benefit of 
such improvements. It would be a mere waste of time to 
endeavour to prove the superiority of the plan of granting 
leasesi in the. way now mentioned* ovec.^veiy other plan <^ 
occupancy. All practical agriculturists, as wdl asthe most intel- 
ligent agricukural writers, how much soever they may difler ai 
to other points, universally agree that occupancy by tenants must 
idways be in an unsatisfactory and unsound state, when they aie 
not secured in their possessions by leases, of a reasonable leiigth. 
Without, therefore, touching farther upon this point, or upon maoy 
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others of gvtet impDrltoee ibfit might be fnootod ia xefo-f nee to 
this subject, we shall' confine onrselTes to an investigatioii of tlit 
best meaoB ^f fixing or determining Uietrent of £afaifl,. whether 
Acjr happen to b^ occupied by tenants at will, or by tenants hdldr 
isg under leasea^ In treating of this subject tre shall faaye^td r^r 
▼ieWsome of tbp^e practiced which exercise the greatest infltie|iee 
oooontinentajjj^riculturfc; and which seem to be Mike subversive 
<Mragriciil(iii^improvtiment> and of the comfort and well-being of 
the agriottl^ffsS population. 

The reM;of a farm may be fixed in an^ one of the four lblkiw»;> 
ing* ways'» w* : — ^first, in money; second^ in a certain propcnctioii of 
its whDl||> produce; third^in a given quantity of produce-^the 
ainonnti& the last two cases being payable either in kind pr in 
money iU the current prices of the day; or fourth, on the corvie 
principle, by which the tenant engages to perform certain servides 
for bdioof of the landlord. 

I. With resjiect to the first of these methods^ thfe paytnenit 
of a fixed numey reni, it would be one of die kaat exceptionable 
ef any, were money dways of the same value* Thio, however^ is 
not ^e case. The valu^ of gold £^nd silver does 6ot^ indeed, fiiici- 
tuate very considerably in periods of limited diimtion j and if ti» 
r^ntof a ferm let for nideteen or' twenty-one ypars were to' be 
UEiade payable in a certain amount of gold or silver, there is not 
mnch probability that th^ spirit of the contract cbuld be much 
affected by changes in the value of tb^ precious metals during the 
interval. But the terms of leased canjsot be so regulated ; coins 
of a certain denomination and paper-money are declarjed to bf 
legal tenders; and if the weight or purity of such coins, or the 
value of such pafier-money, be either increased or diminished^ 
rents wiH sustain a corresponding variation. The experience «f 
lliia, as of most o&er countries, has shown that these are ndt 
mer^ speculative contingencies. The heavy depreciation: nf 
paper-money which took place in this country in the interval, be^ 
tween 1808 and 1814, occieisioned a virtual diminution in. the 
rent of such farms as had been let preyioudy to 1808; while, on 
the other hand, the rise' that took place in the value of paper.in 
1814 and subsequently, added proportionally to the rents of andk 
iums as had been let during the period- of thd depreciation*.. .. 

It is not, perhaps^ very likely that we shall again witness such 
changes in the value of paper-money as vrere ex[>erienced.in the 
period from the passing of the Restriction Act in 1797 to the 
restoration of specie payments in 18^1. But as there is no^cu^ 
rjtyt that snch may not be the case, and as such changc^^ when 
they do ocfcur, nrast be injiuioua either to the landlord, or tenant 
il ia for the interest of both- parties to provide as far as possible 
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•gainst their qperstioii| whichi as we shall afterwards ahmsr, mmj 
be done by making the rent a certain qaantitj of produce. 

II. We have next to consider the second of these four modes 
of fixing rent; namely, that which makes it a certain propwtkm 
of the produce. On a superficial view of the subject, thb mode 
may perhaps seem one of the least objectionable, as it gnarda, in 
some measure, against the disturbing effects of variations in die 
seasons; for supposing die proportion of the produce paid to fbe 
landlord as rent to be a fourth, and that the produce in a good 
year is equal to 100 quarters, and in a bad year to only dO, it is 
plain that £5 quarters m the one case is no greater, or is rather, 
indeed, a lesser burden than 20 in the odier. It is contended 
also, that a proportional rent cannot operate as any material 
check on improvements; for, as the tenant knows beforehand 
what proportion of the produce arising from an 'improvemtfit 
would go to the landlord, he has only to consider whether it 
would yield him, over and above this deduction, the common and 
ordinary rate of profit, and repay him his capital during the 
currency of his lease; and if an improvement would do this, the 
fair presumption, we are told, is, that the tenant would imme- 
diately undertake it. 

But notwithstanding what has now been stated, we cannot help 
considering this mode of fixing the rant of land as the very worst 
that can be devised, and we do not believe it possible diat Che 
agriculture of any country in which it is adopted, can be in a 
really flourishing condition. The widest experience shows that, 
practically speaking, tenants never make any real or considerable 
improvement, unless when they believe they will be allowed to 
reap the whole advantage arising from it. It is in vain to con- 
tend that the tenant knows the proportion of the increased pro- 
duce that will go to the landlord, and that if the remaining portion 
be a due return on his capital, it vrill be for his interest to lay it 
out. Not one tenant amongst 10,000 would so act. There are 
always very considerable hazards to be run by those who embark 
capital in agricultural improvements ; and if to these hazards vpere 
added die obligation to pay to the landlord a half, a third, or a 
fourth of the gross produce arising from an improvement,' either 
none would ever be attempted by a tenant, or at least none that 
sequired a considerable outlay of capital, or where the prospect of 
return was not very immediate. If we would have enterprising 
tenants, and a flourishing and improving system of agriculture, 
we must give the tenants perfect security ^at they shall possess 
their farms for a reasonable period, and reap, during the cur- 
rency of their lease, the entire benefit arising from whatever im- 
provements they may execute. If landlords encroach on eidier 
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i>r tbeae pnbci|ll68y or insist oil immediately sharing in the benefit 
resulting from inproTements effected by the indostry, skill and 
capital erf their tenants^ they vill effectually prevent their being 
undertaken* Let us consider for a moment the effect of tithe. 
When the tenant pays a composition or fixed money, rent of so 
much an acre to the incumbent, tithe is either no discouragement 
to improvement, or but a very slight one. But wherever tithe is 
exacted in kind, it operates in this respect most powerfully and 
prejudicially. Now if such be, as it unquestionably is, the effect 
of ^ a tithe, or tax of one-tenth of the produce, how prodigiously 
would its operation be increased if it were three, four, or five 
times that amount, and rigidly exacted? And it is plain that if 
rents were not fixed, but fluctuating quantities; if they formed 
a certain prc^rtion, as a half, a thii^, or a fourth of the produce 
of farms, they would be to all intents and purposes the same in 
their operation on the farmer and on agriculture, as if tithe, 
instead of being 10, were 50, 33}, or 25 per cent, of the produce* 
Had such been the mode of fixing the rent of land generally 
adopted: in Great Britain, we firmly believe that agriculture would 
not have been at this moment more improved than it was in the 
reign of James I. or Charles L 

Besides the effects which this mode of letting land must have iii 
checking the spirit of improvement, and in reducing agriculture to 
a mere system of routine, it is clear that it must be a fruitful 
source of perjury and fraud. A rent which is a certain proj>ortion 
of the produce must necessarily vary from year to year, with the 
variations in that produce. Unless, therefore, die landlord or his 
agent \qA very carefully indeed after the proceedings of his 
tenants, he is sure to be cheated ; and it is hardly possible for him, 
do what he will, to obviate fraud. The tendency of this system is 
thus, in fact, twofold: in the first place it is almost certain that it 
will effectually extinguish every germ of agricultural improve- 
ment; and in the second place, it will deeply imbue the agricul* 
turists with some of the worst and most degrading vices; leading 
them to found their hopes of improving £eir condition, not on 
the fair exercise of their industry and talent, but on the success of 
their schemes to defraud their landlords. 

But it is not necessary that we should argue this question spe-> 
culatively. The practice of letting lands by proportional rents 
has unfortunately been very widely introduced; and wherever it 
has been adopted it has put a stop to all improvement, and 
reduced the cultivators of the land to a state of the most abject 
poverty. Previously to the Revolution, about sever^eigkihs of the 
whole surface of France were occupied by metayers — that is, by a 
species of tenants paying a certain proportion, generally a.half» 
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Mad hanUj ever leu tbma dnrd* of tlie prodiMie tp liv I— tM o id; 
tbe latter. sometiivef furmbing the tenaoto wkb dM.QpeB.aiid 
other caUle U3ed in famuog, and a portion of tboBead-r-aad awai 
times not* Even if we wer/e totally uoacqiuinted with die. facts 
of the caae> we might ooafideotl^ pronouoce* a priori, that socfa a 
system must have been ruiaousm tbe axstreme. In England, it is 
notfli^posed that th^ reat.paid to tbeiaodlorda aaaoonta to tmote 
than between a fourth and a fifth part of tbe entire produce. 
What dien must be the effect of .subjecting tbe cultivatora of a 
country like France, where the rent of land is natarally lower than 
in England, to so excessive a demand as that of a half, or even a 
third of the produce? Can any one be surprised to leant diat 
French agriculture, at the era of tbe Revolution, was in die most 
wretched condition, and the occupiers of lands sunk in die abyss 
of poverty and misery? Nor is this system less injurious to tbe 
interests of the proprietor thanio those of the cultivator. The 
landlord gets^ indeed, a large proportion of die produce raised 
upon his estate; but owing to the degraded condition of agii- 
cCilture, and the wretchedness of the tenants, caused bj dw 
exorbitancy, of his demands, the produce raised is comparatively 
trifling; so that the half ihzi beloi^ to the landlord under diis 
miserable system is not nearly so large as the share falling to him 
would be were the rents moderate and fixed, and the tenants 
allowed to reap all the advantage arising from whatever akill and 
talent they might exert. The tenants having little or no interest 
in the proper treatment of the stock furnished by the landlords, 
th^ latter are perpetually losing by its mismanagement or ckatmc- 
tion. '' In this most detestable of all modes of lettiaglandy^says 
Arthur Young, whose Travels in France and Lombardy cootaiaa 
vast deal of information on this subject, *' after running the hazard 
of such losses, fatal in many instances, the defrauded landlord 
receives a contemptible rent; the farmer is in die lowest state of 
poverty; tbe land is miserably cultivated; and the nation suffers 
as severely as the farmers themselves." Where the stock ia vrfioUy 
furuished by the tenants, they are not quite so poor; but even io 
this case their condition is decidedly worse than that of a day- 
labourer in other countries; agriculture is at the lowest ebb, and no 
improvement is either attempted, or even so much as thou^t of. 
7 i^ ^*r ^^ Revolution had the effect of converting many occupiers of 
^ / '^'^^ ^"^^ proprietors, and by doing so, lessened in so fiur tbe in- 

f^CL44 Ct tolerable evils of the metayer system. Still, however, that system 
. is upheld, in all its pristine vigour, in more than a half of the 
*^^^^/^^^^ whole kingdom of France; and in all those districts where it 
*c££ilcL exists, the. state of agriculture, and the condition of the occupiers, 
(XL^^tTitA^ ^^ quite as wretched, as at the period described by Mr. Youo^. 
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la ]plT>of of what we hme dbw. stated; we beg to subjoin the' 
followiiiff passage from a very vakiaUe article oil the Present 
Staia of Fiench Agricnkurey in the namber of the Reoue Trimei- 
iriMet^frAptil 18£8. 

** Where the proprietors do not cnhrrate theh' own estates, nothing 
has so nmch ininenceon their coliiTatioii as the mode in^ich'thejr are' 
let. In iVaace that node is in geaend detestable. With the esoq»tion 
of Fkiide«s> and of a very small number of provinces where the system 
of coltimtion by a rotation of crops has been long adopted* the duration 
of leases is far too short to enable the farmer to indemnify himself for 
the outlay which the introduction of a new system of cultiyation would 
require^ and to deriye any profit ftom it. Indeed, in a very large part of 
the kiogdom, in all the central provinces, farmers are hardly known. 
The land is cultiYated by unfortunate metayers, who engage to occupy 
it lor a period of three years, and to perform the various operations re- 
quired in its husbandry, paying half the produce to the proprietor as rent. 
The metayer fiintfishes his labMir, his ignorance, and his good appetife ; 
she proprietor sapplying an exhausted soil, the stock indispensable to it^ 
petty ftrmingt the grain required for the iBrst sowing, and that which 
musf be leqnued for the support of the metayer and his family nlitil the 
first harvest. The metayer works, wfwi, reaps, and feeds on the produce. 
After he and his family are fed the proprietor gets the remainder. Some^ 
times a middleman, under the nante df a farmer, is interposed between 
the landlord and the metayer. This Uiird party is» for the most part, a 
cunmng inhabitant of the village, who agrees to pay the landlord a co^ 
tain rent, independent of variations of harvests, acquiring in retom a 
right to his share of the produce raised by the metayer. The middleman 
tidtes nb part in the labours of cultivation, but he attepds at all the har- 
vnestings of the metayer ; he follows him to every market to get his half 
of the price of the produce. His art consists in getting more than this 
half; as he knows how to read tod write, of which the other is most 
eommonly ignorant, he is able to confsse the metayer*s accounts, and 
finally to pfaoder hinr. Under this master, who is constantly present, 
the condition of the metarer is stiil more nriserable. The middleman, 
who has some capital, regularly pays the rent to the proprietor; he makes 
0ttle speculations on the sale of his produce, and sometimes becomes rich* 
This division is very convenient for the proprietor, whom it releases from 
the necessity of all surveillance, and to whom it affords some security for 
ihe payment of his rent ; but it is destructive of agriculture, because it 
keeps the metayer in a state of extreme indigence, who would cultivate 
less badly were he allowed to make any profits or savings in abundant 
years; it hinders him froda ever rising to the condition ofa petty farmery 
it pots the reward doe to laboor into the pockets of fraud. Not less, 
perhaps, than a half of the whole kingdom of France is occupied by me* 
tajFers; and the proprietors whose estates are so let, are hardly able to 
introduce a different sjftstem ; for id ihe provinces where this miserable 
mode of occupying land is general, those who have capital and skill, and 
who consequently might cidtivate land with advantage, become middle- 
men ; so that die basfaicss of cultivation is entirely aarfM on by the 
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poorest and mott ignoiwii pertotiB, JkgmcoltiiM is tlioffe taiBy the \ 
abject and degraded of idl employmeata.'.' 
. Such 'is the striking and, we kiiow» authentic account of ^lie 
depressed and miserable state of French agriculture at tkis tno- 
ment under the metayer system^ ** Ln France/' sajis the same 
writer^ ^^ est restfe stutionnmre dans presque tous lea pFOcMis 
de la culture." And so long aa this mode of letting land, and 
the equal partition of landed property amongst all the children oC 
a jfamily, is continued, it would be absurd to expect that it 
should improve. While these practices are permitted to aubsis^ 
France can enjoy no real or lasting prosperity ; for no country 
can be prosperous/ the land of which is divided into small patche;^ 
occupied by a beggarly population, without either skill or capital ; 
and who, though they possessed both, have no motive to eaueft 
the one or employ the other. 

'' The condition of the French metayers/' says an advocate of this sys- 
tem, *' is constantly the same; the son occupies exactly the same {dace as 
his father ; be never thinks of becoming richer, and cares tKH for 'pb& 
Ileal changes. We are tempted to believe that we behold an Inaalil 
COi^ irrevocably attached, through tibe influence of rdigion, 4o the -same 
tmde and the same practices. In several provinces the metayers Ibrm 
mne-'tetttlu of the papuiation ; and having continued stationary for four or 
five centuries, they are necessarily very far behind the rest of the 
nation.*** 

An evil so deeply rooted^ and so interwoven with all the cus- 
toms and habits of society, cannot be either easily or speedily 
eradicated. It may, however, be expected, that ultimately the 
landlords will open their eyes to their own interest, and see the 

Srojpriety of exerting themselves to introduce a better system^ 
'o accomplish this desirable object two things are quite india- 
pensable; first, the granting t>f leases of a reasonable danrtioii; 
and second, the fixing of the rent in money, or in a given quaa- 
,tity of produce^ So long as the present mode of either granting 
no leases at all, or leases for only three years, and exacting ahdf 
or a third of the produce as rent, is continued, it would be vain 
to expect that agriculture should make the least progress, or that 
the occupiers should ever rise above their present miserable con- 
dition. The want of capital would at first prevent the land from 
being let in considerable portions, but as capital accumulated 
they «might be increased* Where no tenants possessed of capital 
could be found, the landlords might do as they do at present, diey 
might advance the capital to the tenants; but in this case the ad^ 
viEince ought not to be made as a todn> but as a free gifi. It is 
visionary to suppose that a farmer will ever take the same care of 

* SisiDondi, MouveMz Principes dffinmoaue Poiitiqae, tomei* p. 196. 
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^ifiua beloBgiBg to another, diat lie inti do bf his iownr; and 
^boQghthe pkti now proposed would <xxasion an immediate ap-' 
parent loss to die landlord, it wonld prove in the end no loss, but 
an immense gain to him ; it w^uld give a stimulus to agriculture! 
wliich it will never receive by any omer means, and the landlord 
would be the great gainer by that improvement of his estate 
'which the abolition of the present system, and the introduction of 
a better one in its stead, would infallibly occasion. 

The Metayer system is spread over almost all Italy^ and it b 
there very little, if at all, less injurious than in France. 

" If the intelligence with respect to the produce of wheat,^ says Mr. 
Young, speaking of Lombardy, ** which I received be reviewed, it will 
be foand at an average varying from five to seven-and-a-balf times the 
seed, generally between five and six j suppose the latter number, and 
we shall, with reason, be amazed at the miserable products of this rich 
idain, in every thing eVuxpt grass and silk. The average soil of Eng* 
land cannot be compared with the average soil of Lombardy, yet our 
mean produce is eleven times the seed, perhaps twelve. Every one 
must be curious to know the causes of such wretched crops ; I attribute 
them to various circumstances, but the predominant cause must be 
sought for in the small farms, occupied either by little peasant proprie- 
tors, or, what is more general, by metayers. This abominable system 
of letting land is the origin of most of the evils found in agriculture, 
wherever the method prevails. Such poor farmers, who in every part 
of Italy where I have been, are so miserable that they are forced to 
bonow of the landlord even the bread they eat, before the harvest comes 
round, are utterly unable to perform any operation of their culture with 
the vigour of a substantial tenantry; this evil pervades every thing in a 
farmj it dififuses itself imperceptibly to a common eye, into circum- 
stances where none would seek it. There are but few districts where 
lauds are let to the occupying tenant at a money rent, but wherever it is 
found, there crops are greater -, a clear proof of the imbecility of the 
metaying system 5 yet there are politicians, if they deserve the name, 
everywhere to be found, who are violent against changing these me- 
tayers fiir farmers; an apparent depopulation is said to take' place, 
and the same stupid arguments are heard that we have been pestered 
with in England against the union of farms. Men reason against that 
improvement of their lands, which is the natural progress of weal& 
tend prosperity, and are so grossly absurd as to think that doubling the 
produce of a country will deprive it of its people.'* * 

Cicero has somewhere said, that there is no opinion so absurd 
that it has not found a philosopher to support it; and it need 
not, therefore, have surprized Mr. Young that the metayer 
system should have had its advocates; but what is more singular. 



• Yoang's Travels in France, &c. fd edit. vol. 11. p. «16. 
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tfiejr m% not yet cktiftet M. Sitinoiidiy in .bis woik 
yi9tMi» does oot 0ora^;ie eflinB Ibit '^ultmtioii bj n ^ 
^ occttpien paykig half the pfedhice^ is one of the h e pp iee t i»- 
vvotkiot of the nidiUe ages; diit k Gontributes powerfoHy to dif- 
liMM b^lpineaB amongst the lowet chttses, to carry the soil to the 
highest pitch of cidtivation» and tx> aocinaahite the greatest aAoani 
of capital upon it.''— <Tonie i. p* 192—194.) The repotntioR 
^rhich M* Sismondi has acquired as an historian, to whii& we le* 
centiy endeavoured to do justice^ nuist be oor apology for calling 
the reader^s attention to such statements. To sappoee that a sy»- 
tem of occupancy which robs the cultivator of almost aU the fimits 
of superior industry and ingenuity^ can be a means of eontribioiiig 
to the advancement of agriculture, or the accumulation of capital, 
18 a proposition of which it is unnecessary to say mere than Aat 
it contradicts and confutes itself. And in point of fact we are 
told by the late celebrated Italian ecottoittist» Gioja, in a feview 
of M. Sismondi's work, in the Biblioteca Italiaiia, (Aug. 1827,) 
that wherever agriculture is in a flourishing state ill Italy, the laiMl 
i^ occupied by tenants holding under a lease, and paying a fixed 
rent. The same distinguished economist published a valuable 
work in 1803, entitled, Disctissione Economica sul Diparti$nento 
iOUma; — a department which, under the French regime, com- 
prised Milan and the surrounding territory. In this work M. 
Gioja has entered at considerable lei^rth into an examiaafeba 6t 
the state of agriculture in the Milanese, of which his account is 
any thing but flattering. Among the causes which have depressed 
it, he lays the greatest stress on the too great division of the land, 
and, next to it, on the metayer system. •* Industry,*' says he, " is 
in proportion to the probable gain or loss; but when the metayer 
must give half the produce to his landlord, he has only half the 
motive to be industrious that he would have, and feels only half 
the injury from being idle that he would do, were he paying a 
fixed rent. It is plain, therefore, that industry must sdler by 
such a system; the object of the metayer is to cheat with address, 
not to farm better.'* — (p. 54.) And M. Gioja shows that this sy»- 
t^>n» by preventing the accumulation of capital, has been one 
of the main causes dmt have led to that excessive sub-division of 
the land that has taken place in some disfricfs, and which in 
Italy, as elsewhere, has been productive of the very worst conse- 
quences. 

• But it 18 not necessary that- we should resort to the works of 
others for .a refutation of M. Sismondi's statements with res|>ect 
to the good effects of the metayer system. One of his earliest 
works was a View of the Agriculture of Tuscany, {Tableau de 
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FAgrkftiiim yk$oane^ QMvve^ IBOlp) in iwtosh lie .h*i .ifepkied 
lb« abj#Qt poterty and idlowM of Abe j^euMitrjr under this, Jiis 
now .iavoimte sjatem, in the most strikuig toniM. ][a the table 
•f eoDtents attached to this volume^ the following occur among 
other references: — '^ Misery of the peasantry;'^ " those ^o hold 
under leases, more economical, and richer '^ ** all the metayers in 
deht;" " disadvantages of cultivation hy metayers;'* •* metayers 
unahle to execute their work at the proper time ;" '' contract care-, 
less and indolent habits/' 8c€« Speaking of tb^ situation oi th« 
flietayers in ^ bad yeiu** M. Sismopdi states :— 

''AstheyposMsoQtlBiig, th«y would then UteraUy be oompcOed to 
die loi hunger, {monmr de faim,) if they weie not assisted by the pio-i 
prietors, who rarely refuse making them a loan upon security of the en* 
suing crop. Their debts are paid after the vintage, but before winter is 
over new ones are contracted. Of ten metayers there is hardly one to be 
found who owes nothiug to his master.'* — p. 212. 

'' The metayer lives from hand to mouth. He has rarely any com in 
store, and still more rarely any oil or wine. He sells his oil when in 
the press, and his wine when in the vat. He has no provision of salt 
meat, hutter, cheese, leguminous plants, &c. His kitchen utensils are 
of twthenwarej and the fiumiture of his cottage consists only of a table 
and some wooden chaiiis, one or two boxes, and a miserable bed, on 
which father, mother, and children sleep. When the division of Genend 
Vatrain pillaged the Val di iNievdein 1792, the peasants reaped this ad« 
▼antage irom their poverty, that when they had concealed their wearing 
apparel and their wives' jewels, they had nothing more to lose.'*— p. 2X4. 

And such is their idleness, that ** a hired labourer will execute three 
times as much work in a day as a metayer." — p. 216. 

Such, according to M. Sismondi, was the condition of the 
Tuscan metayers, and such the actual results of the working of 
that system which he now tells us is a ^' happy invention/' a 
'' means of diffusing prosperity among the lower classes !'' We 
admit the maxim de gustibu$ tion est ^c*; but at the same time 
we must say, that a panegyric on Nero or Csesar Borgia, from <mw 
republican historian, could not have more surprised us than hia 
eulogy of metayer farming. 

M. Lullin de Chateauvieux, who has given a very interesting 
account of the present a^cultural state of Italy* and whose 
leanings are rather on the side of the metayer system, shows that 
the condition of the occupiers of the Val d'Arna is as unsidia- 
factory as possible. 

** An immense population," says he, ** is supported on the produce of 
land thus distributed) bat with extreme economy, and t^ w twoer abU to 
Uttf by anytking a$ a reserve against unfasHmrable years. It is neitken 
the fertility of the soil, nor the abundance, that strikes the eye of the 
traveller, which constitutes the well-being of the inhabitants. It 
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is the vnaiber -of liidbidiult amoDg whom Ibe ti^ pradace »• di-^ 
vkle(}> which £xes the propofiioD thai etch is enabled to eojov. Hcae 
it is very smali. I have thus far, lodeed, exhibilcd a delightnil ocnvatay^ 
well-watered, fertile* and coTer^ with a perpetual vegetatimi ; J bav» 
showQ it divided into countless enclosures* which* like so many beds ia 
a garden^ display a thousand varying productions ^ I have shown that to 
all these enclosures are attached well-built houses, clothed with yioety 
and decorated with flowers ; but, on entering these houses, we find a total 
toanfdfaU the cmvceniences of Ufe, a table more than frugal, and a general 
appearance of privation ; the occupiers of them are not the proprieton ; 
they only farm them* paying in kind half the produce to the landlord/* 

Id speakiDg of die metayers of Lombardy* M. de Cbateaovieax 
observes* — '* Always destitute of the means of acquiring capitsi* 
they remain stationary in their situation ; the result is a torpor 
which nothing but the want of food can overcome/' — (p. 46.) 
And in the most fertile districts of Naples* he found the metayers 
complaining of their abject condition ; and that whenever the 
the season happened to be an unfavourable one* they suffered the 
severest privations* 

In ascribing the invention of the metayer system to the middle 
ages* M* Sismondi does not seem to be more accurate than in im 
estimate of its advantages. It is a system that might naturally 
be expected to grow up in a rude state of civilization* wherever 
considerable tracts of land had become the property of particalar 
individuals. The advantages of granting leases of a reasonable 
length* at a fixed rent* are not then distinctly perceived either by 
the landlords or tenants ; and it seems a plain and advantageous 
method for both parties* that the tenant should occupy and work 
the land* paying to the owner a certain share of the produce. In 
Eastern countries this mode of occupying land seems to have 
existed from the earliest period* and it also prevailed in ancient 
Italy. The early Roman farmers were, in feet* metayers. The 
stock on the, farm belonged wholly to the landlord* and the occu- 
pier received a certain proportion of the produce, varying accord- 
mg to the productiveness of the farm, in return for his labour in 
working it. The occupier of land upon these terms is called by 
Cato — ^the eariiest of the extant wrhers ik Re Rustic& — a poliior, 
or poimtor, from his business being that of a cultivator or dresser 
of land; and sometimes a cotonus partiarius, from his being in a 
sort of co-partnership with the landlord* and entitled to a share 
of the produce of die farm. This is the only description of 
farmers of whom Cato speaks : in his days* indeed* a great part 
of Italy belonged to the resident owners of small estates* and was 
cultivated directly by them ; die few large estates of the boih 



* We qa«te from Rigby^s trtnsltttioii, p. 78. 
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re«tdent lancHords being then more generally occupied by the 
slares and servanCsr of Ae owner, under the superintendence of 
a steward or bailiff, (viUicus,) than by metayers* Cato mentions, that 
in his day, when the finest land was let to a politor, or cohnuspar* 
iiarius, he received an eighth part of the produce ; that in the 
second best land, he received a seventh ; and in the third a sixths 
(De Re Rusticd, § 137.) It will be observed, however, in ae^ 
counting for the small share of the produce received by the Roman 
metayers, tliat besides the land and live stock, the landlord fur* 
iiished the seed and all the implements made use of on the farm. 
It is further conjectured by Dickson,* and apparently with much 
probability^ that the labourers on farms occupied hjpolUors were 
mostly slaves, and that they were furnished by the landlord as wet) 
as the labouring cattle. It is certam, too, that besides his share 
of the crops of wheat, &c., or of the produce commonly so called^ 
ibepolUar, or cohnus pariiariu$, had perquisites of milk, fruits, 
and garden-stuff, produced by his fi|nn, sufficient to supply his 
family. 

Still, however, this system, and that of cultivating land by slaves 
employed on account of the proprietors, were ns destructive of 
the agriculture of ancient I^Iy, as the metayer system is of 
its modem cultivation, or predial slavery of l^e cultiviition pf 
Russia. In the early ages of the republic, when the lands were 
generally divided into small portions mostly occupied and fanned 
by the owners themselves, agriculture was comparatively flourish- 
ing) but instead of improving witli the increase in the capital of 
die state, and the size of properties, it gradually declined* The 
cause of this anomaly is to be found in the prevaleace of the me-i 
tayer system and of slave labour. Agriculture carried on finder 
such, a mode of occupancy and with such instraments could not 
but degenerate. It was not; as Columella has observed, from an 
increasing sterility of the soil that the harvests had bea>me less 
productive, but because the labourers in the latter years of the re- 
public, and under the imperial government, were mostly staves* 
and because from die prevailing mode of letting land, the farmers^ 
even when free, had no sufficient motive to exert themselves. 

We have said that die mode of letting land to coloni partiarii 
was the most prevalent in ancient Italy; but there can be no 
doubt that in the days of Columella there were free farmers, or 
Uteri eokm, who occupied their lands^uader a lease for a money 
rent, somewhat in the mode in whidi farms are. now occupied in 
this country. This may be fairly inferred from Ae statements in 
the eighth chapter of the firat book of Columella^ which eoatains 

* Hinbuidry<iftlieABaenti,vol.i.p.^. 
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inrtrvMStiODs atto tfke mod« in which hndldrds Aolild tr^^^ \ 
tenants^ Thai tko ram paid by diese teaants was rated ia moaej, 
aMDis evidfittt from tbe cmumBftMica of C<4uHtta i 
ianp In tiift hoNUafda not to be ogcaoaft ¥ndt raipoct to tkB < 
ol pfljraieiit^- witboirt, howaver^ aegleeting to damaad A» i 
bcoaaae as be obaarves^. good debts hy not beiiag call^ for oAaa 
becone bad ones. It is liken^iae evident tbat th§ cattk upondte 
fiwau of the /ifert cafem were* their propertr^: for OotunieUa 
giirea aa a Mason for lettiag to suek tenants, tbat wbea the land- 
lord was absent, being oUiged to trust the managameatto servants, 
the OKCD! and. odier cattle were iU-*treated and ilMiui; bttt'thi9>itis 
elear, couid not have: been araasonfor lettiag, had* the cattle upon 
tfaafans^ after it waalet^ beeti stiU the prapttrty of the landlord.* 

With raspeet.to the dttsatiott of the leases of fanns occupied bj 
liimn cohni no vety saftisfactoKy informaliaa can ba obtaineid. 
1W:puUtic landa belonging to the stato were lei for perioda of 
five ymen, and il» is. mosi probable that siich waa also* the nanal 
endurance of the leases on private estates. 
, But,, asihas beanialreadi^ aCaflsd,. the Ibk graator paift^of Italy 
laaaoccttpiad either by eokni ftmtiatiii, or bgr slaveS'Oraea^anta 
wSbiiiingoRaceoaat of abseaAee pfopmtonii a» their ttaagpeiit* 
tore iflateBd.of iunprovin^aistUaUy retrogradad- 

'JBhe pseeeding remariur: wiU|. we^ tnst have satisfied oof' 
nsadaM llHKt iai whatever mn^ the reat of land may bo nudde-payw 
akk^. tt:oagfat:A06 to •ba by at paoportiomd* share of the prodtaoB« 
\ChEi8ria>the» teryMmab ofiall the j»oseiblo mattiods of lettifigjland) 
aaditisiidle:te( look fiyr either maiishing agnciiltitns or reapao* 
tafato tonoitra^areit pnevailB*. 

lU. < Wo oona aowi to; tfae^ thiid^ aicthod of fiaiiig fW^ A^ 
ooidiftgrto^faisiniQda^die sant Js.a gftven'qiiantity>of pfodacc^ «stt» 
ally made^eonmertibleiBtoaHmay at thftoidinaiy priea^^the^dagri 
This). thaHgh jasth^ chargitebiei wttb^ some considemble defiacte. 
natmnaan *the wbalai to;be the least aarceplioBabk^ toetbod that 
canibe ptafnseiL It affonda^^dM^ heat attainable satonlj^ ngtMst 
ohan|^ hr the ¥ahia< ofi: the cnmenoy, and it baa^oo effoel what- 
ever la daa^iing drntenant'si exertionsi. or thwaiting the paagiess 
ofi faieiimpaavementB^ as be- knows tfaatieuery basbel of pnodftce 
ho aan- misa' bnyond thet fixed« quantity |Mr)pabkk to his laaidlofd 
ii>enlinil]nf hisowm Itis defeottve^ liowiever> inaamwchaa it tat* 
pasesciOn the^ fioiner'tbaf necessity of pafviog.nMMw thaiiitba fair 
aaluatofjUafaam in unfisroarableyeara^ wtitte*ia AvQiaraUa»yeais 
the landfoMhgelB leas rent than he oil^ to reaeive^ Bnlilis 
vatiTidifficiiiti.or rather^ we believe, qnite hapsactaeabl^ under 

• DicfemrsHBriwDdi^^of Ite Aacbati^ «A i; p. 74. 
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aay ajpslMi^ oMpletely lo obvkile dieaffaetoC iImm iKtlurbing 
caiiMft* A device bu however, beeafi^i^n uikmi, by wbioh-k- bas 
been very much kssened. Thisxonurts. in fiuDg. » mmmifiiaiid 
% minimum pjice; it being deebred in. the leeie tbaC the fiied 
^(iMuita^ of pvoduoe. to be peid to tha landlord tbaU^ he eoBverted 
iBto. money MCording to the cnneDt pricee-of theyear; bu^that 
to whateMMT eitent piioet may rise above the aMUipnuim pnce- ftied 
kithe ieaae, the landlord sbaU have no clai|n toeitch eveeBa-oT 
pi:ice. By meana of thia cl]|eck the tefiantie pvoleeled from pay^ 
ing any very great excess of rent in scarce years. Od die other 
band, te prevent the Dent from; being impropedj mhiced iovery 
pkntifnl yeaia» a miainNmLpnoe.b agraedupoa by the parties^ 
and. it is stipulated diat to whateveis cKteqtplieee may sink below 
thia limit, the hmdlosd shall be entided to receive this mimmum 
prioe foKthe fiiiediquantityxif peodnce payabk tehin». It^is^ite 
impossible under any ajrstem, faonreiier complicated, so to fegulate 
die Bent of' landithat it shall always, bf thefairi equivateot'of die 
rent contemplated by the> parties vrhen. the lease was^contraetedC 
But it seems to- ua that^ alt diinga coneideped^ a^xed- produce^ 
Banti«euld4~.vridft the proposed dieckatocounteaaottbedistBrbing 
e&cts of Jumi8ualecai[city.or4ibundanca-^afibBd>the gMalest attaiof 
able secuiity both, to.the landkwd; and tenant* We may «dd tee 
that this is not a^ speculative opinion. The plan-newv^propfosed 
has been extensively introduced iato^many of the bestHMilnvated 
distncta of the empire* In JSastLothianiand Berwicksfairei fanne 
are. very generally let in Uiia way < And we have the* autbofi^ of 
the best practicaLagocoltaiista for sayingi-that the eaperienceef 
all those estates in. which this mode hae beett4Ml<^ted^bes preved 
it to be as eflEactualas can^well be denied fbr.the- protection of 
the just lights of both parties^, and for secnffing*the progrssaef 
agricultural improveipent* 

It has been, objected, however,' to thia plan-that the- price of 
grain is nejust cnlerion of the piice of stopL; that though i# may 
answer very well for farms kept chieiy^ip tillage, it-weaM^bea 
vesy fallacftouemode of determiqin^ the rent oCgrasetand* - 3Ht 
wherever lands are used for the purposes ofi gia pi ng ' on(|^,it is 
aeldam necessary that leasesof them should be of sucbduratieB 
as* leases of tillsige farma; so that the renta might in* mostcaoea 
be^aed in money, without either the landlord or tenant running 
any. considerable risk of being inconvenaenced4>y^ fluctuations- in 
its. value. But wherever it is expedient for the purposes of'good 
haishandry that bmsoM, approfriated to a considerable extent to the 
raising or fiittening of live stock, should be let on leasee of nine^ 
teenoc t«Den^H>ne.year8» the cent might be madf te consist partly 
o£.a fixed quantity .of gmin, and jMStly of a fined quaodty^f 
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b«ef; ihe bMt boiog oooifcrtiMeiolajnotifijrA in tfaeflMide« jsad 
under Ibei chedcs, idready poioted out m thacaae-of .com wanted 
ThU would completely obviale the objectioii fefeffi«d toj aad m 
caaes wh^^e fanua are. employed either equally. ox itboi&t eiqnaUy 
fcMT tbf» purposes of tillage and feediag, a mixed, rest o£ thia aoort 
wovM give greater security to both landlord and tenant. .It 
would no doubt give more complexity to the syatem^ and wouht 
therefore be lesa applicable to amall&cms; but onjlarga £antt 
there could be no difficulty in acting upon it* were it thought 
advisable. 

ly • We may diraerve, with' respect to die foRirtk mediod of 
letting land already referred to, that anciently, in moat countries, 
1^ very consideraUe proportioti of the land not in the imnaeriiate 
{possession of the owners was held by its occupiers on the eondi^ 
tion of their furnishing the owners with certain quantities of labour, 
or of services. In so far as these were of an agricultural chanc- 
ter, they were commonly performed on that part <rf their estates 
which the landlords retained in dieir own handsi This method 
of occupancy grew out of the state of the cultivators of the soil, 
in most European countries, after the destruction of the Roawn 
power and the establishment of the feudal system* The cultiva- 
tors were then really adtcripti gleba; and die land was not valued 
|o much on account of its fertility, its position, or the state of its 
cultivation, aa from the number of serft or villeins upon it« Al 
the commencement of this system^ and long after, the services 
fxi^blci fi^m the occupiers were quite undejEined, and depended 
entirely on the will of the lord. But as civilization advanced, and 
a more regular system of law and government was establishod, 
^e services demandabk by die lords from their vassals, or the oc- 
cupiers of their estates* were gradually limited and defined. 
In those countries in which the system of predial servitude was 
^arly alK^ished, the mode of paying rents, by services speedily fell 
into disuse; and rents payable according to the metayer system^ 
or money rents, were, generally substituted in its stead. But in 
countries where the system of predial ser^tude was maintained 
down to a comparatively recent period, or wheie it still exists^ the 
nature and amount of the services rendered by the occupiera were 
regulated either by custom or law; and in the coarse of time the 
occupiers frequently acquired a sort of hereditary right to the 
lands they held, and could not be dispossessed so lon^ as they 
paid the corvcei or stipulated services due to the supenor land- 
lord. It is needless to dwell on the aiitreme. inexpediency of socb 
a system* That labour which is performed by tenants on tbo 
grounds, and for the behoof, of their lajndlords, is sure tobe veiy 
f lovenly executed. Men never exert themsdrai with energy and 
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-#|»kit vkiless diey are wotking^ oti their own account^ and are 
theimelvei reaping the advantages resulting from superior indus- 
try and enietprise. But the waste of labour it occasioned was 
not the only injurious circumstance in this system. While the 
t>ccupier was liable to be called upon at his lord*s pleasure to 
render such serviiies as he might require* it was quite imjMssible 
for him to follow any regular or efficient system of cultivation. 
There was, in truth, no jjortion of time, and but few articles 
in his possession, that he could confidently call his own. The 
security of property amongst the cultivators was completely sub- 
verted; and the progress of agriculture^ and consequently of 
society, was effectually arrested. In Great Britain these sort of 
services are now almost wholly abolished. In Scotland, indeed^ 
vestiges of them existed to a very recent date ; and some mayjper- 
hap9, still be met with in some of the Highland counties. Their 
abolition has everywhere been of the greatest service to agricul- 
ture; and has, conseauendy, redounded in a Very high degree to 
the advantage of tlie landlords. The tenants being relieved from 
every sort of service, secured in the possession of their farms by 
leases of a reasonable length, and left to pursue their own interest 
in their own way, subject dnly to restrictions preventing them 
from exhausting the land, have exerted themselves with energy and 
success, and carried ^Agriculture to a pitch of improvement, that 
could not previously have been supposed i>ossible. 

The account which Lord Molesworth gives of the State of the 
peasantry in Denmark, at the close of the seventeenth century^ 
may be taken as a fair specimen of the former state of that class 
in all those countries in which the system of predial servitude was 
established. 

" If/ says his lordship, '^ this be the case of the gentleman and 
borgher, what can be expected to be that of the poor peasant and boor? 
In Zealand they are all as absolute slaves as the negroes are in Barba- 
does, but with this difference, that their fare is not so good. Neither 
they, nor their posterity, to all generations, can leave the land to which 
they belong $ the gentlemen counting their riches by their stocks of 
boon, as here with us by our stocks of cattle } and the more they have 
of these, the richer they are* In case of purchase, they are sold as 
belonging to the freehold, just as timber trees are with us. There is 
no computing there by nunlkers of acres, but by numbers of boors ; 
who, with all that belongs to them, appertain to the proprietor of the 
land. Yeomanry, which is the strength of England, is a sUte not 
known nor heard of in Denmark ; but these poor drudges, after they 
have laboured with all their might to raise the king's taxes, must pay 
the overplus of the profit of the lands, and their own toil, to their land«- 
brds, who are almost as poor as themselves. If any of these wretches 
prove to be of a dilig^t and improving temper, who endeavours to live 

VOJL. IV. NO. VIII. t L 
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-alUtie better dian his. felfe.w8^ .and to tbat end baa repaired \m Ufns^ 
.bouse, making it convenient, neat, or pleasant 3 it U forty to one bat 
be is presently transplanted from thence to a naked and oncooiforiaUe 
babitatioD, to the end that his griping landlord may get more rent^ by 
placing another on the land that is thus improved : so tbat in'some 
years 'tis likely there will be few or no farm-bouseS;, when those already 
'bnilt are fallen through age or neglect.*'* 

The Queen Sophia Magdalen had the honour of giving, in 

1761, the first example to tiie Danish proprietors of enfranchising 

the peasants on her estates. She was immediately followed by 

.the celebrated Count BernstorfF, and subsequently by many other 

({roprietors. In 1786, a commission was established for regu- 
ating and fixing the reciprocal rights and duties of the pro- 
•prietbrs and serfi^, ' And in 1793 a royal ordonnance was pub- 
lished, which promises considerable advantages to the proprietors 
who consent to sejl a portion of their estates to the cultivators. 

The great majority of Hungarian cultivators pay their rents 
principally in services, and are, though with some modifications, 
in a state of predial slavery. In order to abate the misery of the 
peasants, and to set limits to the exactions to which they were ex- 
posed, an iirbarium, or rural codej was issued in 1764, (defining 
the hature and extent of the services which the' peasants might be 
legally called upon to render to their lords. By this urbarum 
"thef peasant acquired tlie jus libera migratiouis ; but, pracUcatly, 
this privilege is of little avail ; for no peasant can emigrate until 
'he^ has obtained a certificate^ signed by his lord and a Judge qf 
th'e county. The peasants are incapable of acquiring a right of 
property in land. And, besides the payments in labour and 
^noney that they must make to their lords, this misera contrAuens 
piebs has to pay almost the whole of the public taxes.* If a pea- 
sant sustain an injury from bis lord; or bis lord's steward, he can;- 
not appeal to an impartial tribunal for redress; but must, in the 
•first instance, appeal dh^ctly to bis lord. The latter is, indeed, 
'attended upon such occasions by a judge of the county, and a 
sworn assessor ; but they attend as witnesses only, atid take no 
part in il)e proceedings. The peasant has the illusory right of 
appeal. to a superior court. To suppose that industry of any 
sort should make any progress under such a systeni, wottld be 
the height of absurdity. 

. Predial servitude is abolished in all the German provinces of 
the Austrian monarchy. The peasants may everywhere become 
the proprietors of estates. 

In Prussia a very sweeping, and in some respects, perhaps, a 
too violent; though on the whole a most ben^cial change has 

^ Account of Denmark, in the ycor 169f .~4tb fd. p. 54. ■ 
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be^ effected, flrince 18)0, in tbe occupancy of land. Previouaiy 
to this ^period/ when the reforms of Baron Stein and. Prince 
Hardenberg commenced, tbe peasantry or occupiers of laud in 
Prussia Mrere divided into two great classes. The first class. com* 
prised those who had acquired a sort of hereditary right to the 
lands held by them, on condition of their paying a certain rent to 
the superior lord, consisting sometimes of a certain portion of the 
produce of the land, sometimes of services, such as we have ahready 
described, and sometimes of both. The second class consbted of 
those whose title to the lands they occupied was either for life 
only, or for a certain ^>ectfied number of years. In order totally 
to subvert the feudal system, to give a stinMilus to agriculture by 
relieving the occupiers from those servitudes which cramped their 
energies and fettered their operations, and above all, to interest 
the peasantry in the prosperity of their country, and^ consequendyi 
in* the subversion of the foreign tyranny by which it was then 
weighed down, the government had recourse to very strong mea- 
sures. It was enacted that all those peasants who held perpetual 
leases, on condition of paying certain quantities of produce, or of 
performing certain services on account of the proprietors, should, 
upon giving up one third of the land held by them, become the 
free unconditional proprietors of the other ttoo thirds. And -with 
respect to the other class of peasants, or those who occupied lands 
upon life*leases, or leases for a term of years, it was enacted that 
they .should, upon giving up Aa^ their farms become the uncoa-* 
ditiohal proprietors of die other hal£. The first part of tkis 
famous edict, or that which had for its object to relieve the here* 
ditary holders of land from the payment of the produce and ser- 
vices to which they were subject, on surrendering a third part of 
their occupancies, seems entitled to every commendation. The 
abuses which it went to extirpate were so fatal to the public pro- 
sperity, and had, at the same time, become so inveterate, and so 
deeply entwined with the existing institutions^ laws, and habitSt 
that Uiey could not have been destroyed by any less powerful 
means. . But we confess that the other measure, or that which 
enabled the holders of farms under life-leases, or leases for a term 
of years, to acquire the absolute property of half the lands they 
occupied, on surrendering the other half, seems to be an invasion 
of the right of property, for which no sufficient motive has been 
assigned, if it be not, perhaps, the desire of rousing the. energies 
of the peasantry, in the struggle in which Prussia was then en- 
gaged., But even this, one should think, might have been efltected 
by less violent measures. If the terms on which farms were let 
were obiectionable, a law might have been introduced to amend 
the mode of letting; and as leases fell out, tbe. abuses wouU 

L l2 
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have been gcadiully rectified Mrilbout giving any i^oieot Aodkto 
the security of property. But however objeetionable the priDcipie 
of this measure may have beea, it has, in conaectton with liie 
other, given a powerful stimulus to agricultuie. The peasantry 
being relieved, or having it in their i>ower to relieve tfaemselves 
fm«tth« burdens and servitudes to which they were fbroieflij sub* 
jected, have begun to display a vigour and energy hitherto uih 
Ictiown* A new spirit has been infused into all classes ; and Mr. 
Russell mentions, in his interesting and valuable tour in 6er* 
many, that those most opposed to the measures in question admit 
that jthey have« in the course of a dozen years^ carried ^ country 
farther fdrward than it had been carried during the whole previous 
eentliry* We suapect, however, that there must be some exagge-^ 
ralion iu this statement. The ignorance of the cultivators, the 
^pfejudioea hi. which they have been educated, and the afanost total 
«w«at af capital, which can be accumulated only by slow changest 
opipo^e lObstaoles'— which it is difficult to suppose can have fcNeen 
yet. overcome — to the rapid introduction of an improved s^rateai 
ofjfarming. 

. In a «Datter of this sort, Mr. Jacob must be looked upon as a 
better authority than Mr. Russell; and the account whidi be- has 
given- of V the present condition of the small occupiers of land in 
!nufl8ia» is very unfavonrable* 

" The new proprietors,*' he emys, *' who bate been rused to that 
cMiditaon, by the abolition of the ancient feudal tenares^ though the^ 
cani scarody ever want the bare necessaries of. life, have very little be« 
yond them*. If they happen to be both industrbus and economical, their 
om^n Is^beur, on the small portion of land which they posseH* will supply 
tl^em with potatoes and some little bread corn, as well as provision for 
their two oxen. They all grow a small patch of Qmx, and some contrive 
to keep five or six sheep. If disposed to labour beyond the time re- 
quired for their own land, there is a difficulty in obtaining employment | 
and in the winter months, which are long and severely cdd, no agricul- 
tural work can be performed. The flax and the wool spun m Aieir cot- 
tages must supply the clothing of the family ^ atid the fkt of the animah 
ttey kifi must be converted into soap and candles. Menft of any khid 
can be rarely afforded to be eaten by such families $ and only the few 
who are more prosperous than their neighbours can keep a cow to sop^ 
ply them with mUk. They consume i^ei^rly all they produce, and are 
considered happy if they have a sufficient surplus for sale to meet the 
demands, of a few shillings, annually, for the paymeot of their trifling 
taxes and local assessments' It was the universal opinion of all wi£ 
whom I had any conversation on the topic, that this description of pea- 
sants were hitherto in a worse condition than under the old tenures ; 
but as this was attributed to the depresslbn of agriculture, and 'the want 
of capital, and of incitement to the large occupiers to employ theh' spare 
time, it was net considered to be an inipeaehmeht of the wisdom which 
had planned and executed their emancipation." — First Report j p. 19. 
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But the distress of the peasailtry, 'arisiog from the depressed 
state of agriculture in 18^, must be already very much miti** 
gated;. and there' can be little doubt that their complete. emanci* 
fuitioii from the state of oMMlified servitude in which they were pre« 
viottsly held, and the more general diffusion of instruction amongst 
them, will ultimately lead to the accumulation of capital, and the* 
introduction of better practices. • 

Few circumstances deserve to be so much attended to, as in* 
fluendng the condition of the people of the northern^ countries of 
Eurojie, as the extraordinary increase that haa recently taicea 
place in the number of their inhabitants; We are not aware thai 
any sufficiently extensive or careful inquiry has hitherto beea 
made into the. causes which have produced this increase,«*-but]t 
is a t^ic well worthy of the most deliberate investigation. Per^ 
haps it will turn but that the breaking*up of- the <3d feudal fee^ 
staints on the peasantry has had, in this respect, no m co ns i i kiv 
able influence. This, however, is not a subject on which we shdi 
at jMresent enter; though we may, perhaps, rev^t to it on some 
future occasion* 

Much difference of opinion haa existed with respect to the^ex** 
pediency of insertii^ conditions in leases as to management.. 
Those who are adverse to such conditions argue, that being in gOi- 
neral framed by the landlord, whose knowledge of. the practical 
business of farming is seldom very accurate or extensive, they are 
exceedingly apt to proceed on mistaken views, and are for. the> 
most part either vexatious or impossible ; that the strict observ- 
aoee of conditions can rarely be enforced ; that if it were, it wouM 
reduce die occupiers to the condition of mere machines; that 
it would {>reveot them from taking advantage of such disco- 
veries as might be made during the currency of their leases; and 
that, having no means of escaping from the prescribed mode of 
management, they would cease to interest themselves in the pro^ 
gress of agriculture,. and would become indifferent to every sort 
of improyement^ Dr. Smith has given the sanction of his au* 
.thority to these, objections. He proposes, in the event of a tax 
betiqp laid upon ie»t, that it should be made somewhat heavier on 
all those farms the tenants of which are bound by their leases to a. 
prescribed mode of management. Such conditions are, he says,, 
the effect of the ill-founded conceit entertained by the landlord of 
his own superior knowledge, and uniformly tend to the prejudice 
of agriculture.* 

But notwithstanding the plausible nature of some of these ob- 
- ■ — ■ , , -■ ■ , - - . ■ _ . . - ., 

• Wealtli ^ KitioiiB, vel. iii. p. S«S. - 
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jectioas/and the high aathocity by which Uiey are «upported» thej 
seem to be, generally speaking* without fonnifaition; and die 'best 
pracdcal fanners concur in the o(Hnion that conditioos, : nvbea 
judiciously devised* may be of great service to agricuttare; and 
that they ought never to be dispensed with. 

This* it must be observed, is not a questicNi thatcan be decided 
on the principle of leaving every one to be regulated by his own 
sense of what is most advantageous* for here we have two parties 
— the landlord and tenant — each with separate* and often .con- 
flicting interests. It is for the landlord's interest that his fiarm 
should always be in good order* and more especially that it should 
be in good order when the lease is about to expire ; inaaaiuch as 
the rent that it will then bring will depend very much upon this 
circumstance. But the tenant is in a very difierent sitoatioD^ 
his interest in the farm being limited to the period for which his 
lease endures, it must* speaking generally, be hts object tojnake the 
most of it during that period, without caring about the state la 
which he leaves it. Although, therefore* restrictions as to the 
mode of cultivation in the early part of a lease .of considerable 
duration may perhaps be fairly objected to, we do not think that 
any landlord who has a proper sense of his own interest* or who 
wishes to get his estate restored to him in good order* ought -ever 
to let a farm without prescribing certain conditions as to its 
management* which it should be imperative on the tenant to fol- 
low during die six or seven years immediately preceding the ter- 
mination of his lease. It is true that these conditions maynot 
always be the best that might be devised* but they can hardly be 
so defective as to be insufficient to preserve the farm from being 
over-cropped and exhausted previously to the tenant's leaving it; 
and if they do this, they must/ both in a private and public point 
of view* be decidedly beneficial. 

We have the highest practical authority for saying* that there 
is nothing more common than for tenants* who are not restricted 
as to management* materially to injure their own interest, by at- 
tempting, to overwork and extort too much produce from their 
farms previously to the expiration of their leases. It is evident, 
too* that in countries where this pernicious ' practice is general, 
though a tenant may enjoy the satisfaction^ such as it is* of having 
wasted his farm before leaving it, the chances are* that if he take 
another* it will be one where the cupidity and ignorance of his 
predecessor have been equally active with his own. A vast deal of 
agricultural capital has been destroyed in consequence of this 
ruinous practice ; and we are quite sure that every intelligeot 
farmer will admit that the interest of the tenants is quite as much 
promoted as that of the landlords by^the insertion of such condi- 
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tions in leaies as may be eff^mal, witboubuaduiy fettering., tbe 
spirit « of individual enterprise^ in preventing the. occurrence of 
so-mat an evil. 

. It has heep supposed that the insertion of conditionsJn leases 
with respect to managemetit is a modern invention. Such, how- 
ever, is not really the case. It is not very easy,^ indeed, partly 
fpom the -silence of the original writers, tod their inattention. to 
e^oh subjects, and partly also from their having attracted almost 
uo notice from the critics and commentators of modem .times^ to 
get any very precise information with respect to the method, of 
nuinnging landed property in antiquity. In Lacedflemoii the 
lands, were cultivated h^ the.helpts, who seem to have been In 
nearly the same condition as the adscripti gleba of the middle 
ages. The Spartans were entitled to a share of the, produce of 
4fae lands; 1 but it i$ distinctly mentioned that they had no.poww 
to ineiease their demands, upon the helots,, or to.deprive.theuivof 
4heir possessions, so long as they paid the fised burdens.* : In 
Athens, and the other Grecian states, landed properties were 
not generally extensive, and the proprietors seem, in most in- 
stances, to have occupied them directly, most commonly employing 
slaves, but occasionally also free labourers, in their cultivation. 
'But although there are good grounds for thinking that this was 
.by far the most usual mode of managing landed property, it is 
certain that it was not the only one ; and there can be no doub.t 
.that in Greece lands were, sometimes let on lease for a copsiderr 
able number of years, for a fixed money rent,.and under conditions 
with' respect to management, which evince a very considerable 
knowledge of the business of agriculture. Theophrasdus men- 
tions that it was usual, in the island of Tbasos, for proprietors to 
let their forms under conditions as to management to prevent the 
exhaustion of the land by overcropping. M; Reynier conjectures, 
apparently with much plausibility, that the custom of letting lands 
•in this way had not obt;«ined in Attica, otherwise Theophrastus 
would not have referred to Thasos for an illustration of tbe prac- 
•tiice.t' But specious as this conjecture may appear, it has been 
ascertained to be without foundation. The attention of the 
-learned world has recently been called to some inscriptions of 
•unquestionable authenticity J; brought from Greece many, years 
■since, and now. in the University of Leyden, which had-hit^rto 
been most strangely overlooked, that contain not merely an allu- 
sion to the practice of letting land in Attica, but leases actually 

. * Refnier, Recberchet sar rEconomie Pablique des Greet, p. S47. 

tW. p.377. 

t Given bj Boeckh in the great work on ancient inscriptions, (vol. i. p. 13$,) now 
pnbniMiig at BerKn, at the eipense of the Pnissian goveromeiit* 
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enleied iiiio« One of theat JMcripdou wtt faund near.MowBl 
bymettuB, and is dated in tbe fourth year of tbe .108th Oljmpiadi 
or 345 years before the Christian era. It is a lease by the Aexo- 
Btans/ the town's people^ or demos of AexoDe» of a piece of land 
eaUed the Philais, near Mount Hymettus, to a father and his son 
for forty years, for 15£ draehmas aryear. But as die inscriptioii is 
exoee<fiingly cumnis and instructive, we take the liberty to aubpoiii 
the following translation of it« whioh we believe wiU be found fta 
be Miffictently exact. 

'' The demos of Aexone let on lease the Philais, to Autodes the 
son of Auteas, and to An teas, the son of Autocles, for forty years, fbr 
152 drachmas a-year ; the said land to be farmed by tbem, or phuated 
with trees, as they please; the tent to be paid m the month of Heca* 
tombaon. If they do not pay it they forfeit their security, and as ni«ch 
of the produce as they stand in airear. The Aexonians are not to ad 
nee to let the said land to any one else, nntii the £Mty yean hana 
dapsed. In case of a loss <m the part of the tenants by hostile inTasioi^ 
ix> rent to be paid, but the produce pf the land to be divided between the 
Aexonians and the t^nant^* The tenants are to deliver up half the land 
fallow^ and all the trees upon the land y for the last five years the Aexo- 
nians may appoint a vine dresser. The lease to begin with respect to 
the com land with JESubulus tbe Arcbon entering into office; btit with 
respect to the wood, not befpie Eubulns goes out of office. Tbe lease 
to DC cut upon stone, to be set up by tbe magistrates, one copy m the 
temple of Hebe, tbe other in tbe iiescfae'; andbonildary stoned f^m) to 
beset up npon the land, not less than two tripods on each side. Andifa 
taxsboaldbepaid for tbe hmd*io govenuaent, tbe said tax to be pud by 
the Aexonians, or if paid by tbe tenants^ to be deducted from the rent. 
No soU to.be carried away by digging of the grpUQd, except finom one 
part of the land to another. If any person makes a motion in contraven- 
tion of this contract, or puts it to Ihe vote, be sb^ll be a.nswerable to tl^ 
tenants for tbe damage. 

And there are some further stipulations with respect to the cat- 
ting of the olive trees, and the division of the price obtained for 
them between tiie Aexonians and the tenants. 

Now it appears ^learly from this inscription or leasee Aat the 
mode of letting land for a money rent, for aconsiderabie number 
of years, and under conditions with respect to management, must 
have been well understood in Attica. The terms of the leaae are 
fluch as indicate a very high state of civilization, and a very con- 
siderable knowledge of agncnlture. In proof of this it is only 
necessary to adv^t to the clause binding the teuanta to have half 
^he land in fallow, at the termination of the lease, and to that 
which authorizes the Aexonians, or lessors, to appoint a vine- 
dresser for the five years previous to its expiration ; the mak- 
ing different entries to the com apd vine lands» tbe provisioDs 
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wSA mpect to the .damage that ini^t ame firom hoatife iiiv»> 
moM^.and the interdiction of the carryiag away anj pertioa of the 
••il to another farm, all discover a disposition to protect, as far as 
possible, the just rights and interests of belh parties, and to ad- 
iranee die progress oi agricnitnre. The kaae cannot be objected 
to on account of its being for too short a t^m ; in this country 
it woaM be tfiought too long. The English reader will £aad, in 
the translaticHi* of the valaaUe work of Boeckb on the Public 
l^onomy of Athens, (voL ii« p* 1^,) an inscription contauiin^ a 
lease of some public lands belonging to the Piraeua. The in- 
scription is dated in the 4di year of the 104th Olympiad; the 
lenn of the lease is ten years; the rent is made payable by equal 
portions, in the months of Hecatombsaon and Posideon — ^the first 
and siz^ months; die lands f<H the first nine years are to be cul- 
tivated according to custom ; but in the tenth year the half only are 
to- be ploughed. There are besides some stipulations with re- 
apect to the securitiea to be given by the tenants; and the carr^ 
iw vwwj of wood and earth is prohibited. 

We fattve no such precise information with respect to die mode 
of letting lands in ancient Italy. It would seem, however, from 
Ae statements of Columella, that when fiums were let to Uberi 
cohm, or firee tenapts, they were bound to a certain system of 
management. He recommends to landlords to be more rigid in 
enforcing conditions than in exacting rent; for, says he, ^ nfai 
aedilI6 colitur ager, plerumque compendium, nunquam detrinie»- 
torn afiiert, eoque remissionein colonus petere non audet^'' (Lib. i. 
cap. 8.) Pbmponius Festus states distinctly that those who let 
-lands were in die habit of stipulating that two corn crops should 
not be taken in succession. — " Restibilis ager," he observes, 
*^ dicitur qui biennio continuo seritnr farreo spico, idest aristato; 
^fcod nejiat, soknt qui pradia he&nt, erciper e/'f 



Art. VI. — La Araucana de Don Alonzo de Ercilla y Zunigm 

4to|in. IBmo. Madrid. 1824. 
I? the natives of what it is the fsshionto term the Peninsula, /mw* 
excellence, do not appear fully to participate in the ardour of the 
passion now prevalent amongst their Efuropean brethren for aiw 
cestral history and ancestral literature, good and sufficient reasons 
may be found for this seeming lukewarmness. In other nadona 

* We believe wc are indebted for this translation to Mr. Lewis, son of the Right 
Hon. Prankland Lewis. It is admifaUy executed. The preface skows that the tran^ 
klor if not 1^9 cooven^iit with t|ie aouad principin of ecooomioal afcienqs than wiC|i 
Grecian and German literatore. A French translation of Boeckh's work, by M. Lali- 
gant, has also appeared shnce the English one, 

t 'See Bechcrehes Hatodqees mr f Agricultuie chei lea Boeudaa, p. at« 
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an exciiilnve adnmnlibiir for tbe clasaicB had pfodacM- 
'foroaliwe nofodern genius ; a propoitionabljr violent reaction 
its £iiToui^ was tke natural consequence. But Spaniaids' 
being indueed by any circumstances, external or iatemal, to 
undervalue ai^kt connected with tbemselvesy no suc^ oecillaftioa 
couM take pbce in Spain. Neilber has a later French or olas- 
•sical school ariseiK (vome attempts at enforaitig the Unities, aod a 
few imitations of the French theatre cannotrbe 90>entitied,) by tern*- 
porariiy superseding the writers of the. Spanish |p>lden sge,*<as 
-the sixteendi century, the era of Spain's political pre-eminence and 
litenury' splendour, is fondly termed,). to give them, a aecood' time, 
the zest of novelty. They held, their place steadily thoagfar Ian- 
rguidly, and if their gloi^ waxed dim, it was because thebaugifaty 
Don attaches no great importance to literaiy fame, ^ipaia has, 
fievenbeless', shown, herself not wholly unsusceptible of tfae^pie^ 
•vailiflg^ influence, having taken the infectioii,4>erha|is,?duriii|ptlie 
-peninsular war,*; and those authors upon .whom, in tkcopmioo 
of enlightened foreign critics,' her poetical ceputation'rcBt»,ThaHre 
latterly ranked higher, wa believe, in! public estimation tiiui'at.aa7 

Eriod since the enthronement of the Bourbon ifynas^ at Madrid. 
Ddarti Spanish poets and critics celebrate' dieir psaises. New 
editions of <thdr works are starting up in: their native laod^ aawell 
as in those coontfies to which the Spanish Uberaks have fled from 
the power, of Ferdimnd the Beloved. - One of the fruits o£ this 
-temperate zeal fbr.old national literature is now before us^'in the 
.form of a recent .Madrid edition of ErciUa's ARAUciNAvaBd 
afibfds'us the opportunity of making our readers acquainted with 
a Poem, of whidi* little beyond the name is in this .•country com- 
.rooflly known. \ ; « 

The literal^ ambition of .most modern nations has aspired to 
epic fame, althoqgfa the poems, upon which such lofty pretansioM 
are founded, differ so widely both from their classical prototype 
and from each other, that it is hard to conceive how one denomi- 
nation^ may comprehend all. These claims, however, it is not our 
present intention to discuss. They have been pretty generally 
-advanced and admitted, and thus far no countiyis ^ntitMd to 
!taunt>a rival with anrogance. But if niany boast dheir epic poets, 
•Spain alone, to the best of our knowledge; has presomed to hestow 
upon. the object of such partial admiration the venerated name of 
4he Father of the Epopcea. Don Aionzo de* Eicitia y Znnigais 
denominated by his own countrymen the Spanish Homer, altho^^ 
we must entirely acquit .the bard himself of being art or part in 
this stretch of national vanity. He professes not even to consider 

^ TIk lilesiry golden age of Spain includcB the ftr»t half of the sevenlenith oeSti^j. 
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liii woffk as «d epic' poem ; calling it, in % pfote '^r6logue; a his- 
tory, apeaking of its strict conformity to truth as its chief merits 
and assigning, as his reason for hastily puNi^hing the first fifteen 
cantos* without further correction, that numbers of eye^witnesscfii 
ivere then still alive, who could testify his veracity; especially with 
reapect to the savage -Araucantaos, in whose favour he* seems. to 
kane- entertained strong apprehensions of being thought preju- 
diced. And his apprehensions were not idle, for one of the chief 
objections made to his poem by. native critics has been, and still 
is, its tendency to exalt the Araucanian rebels above his own 
countrymen. >. . " 

We. cannot help suspecdng that the poet's modesty has proved 
evta more detrimental to his European reputation than the sneerful 
disposition which the vain-glory of bis compatriot eulogists was 
calculated to provoke. We ourselves assuredly do not esteem 
-Ercilla another Homer ; but that so able a critic as the celebrated 
•author of La Literature du Midi de F Europe should actually 
" pooh-pooh out of court,'' as a mere Gazette veniJUe^-^ poem 
ranked by Cervwites, no despicable jadge, amongst the very best 
in die Spanish language, and praised even by Voltaire,* is, we 
must confess, to us inexplicable, save upon the supposition that 
M. de Sismondi did not take the. trouble of studying a poem, rated 
ao low by its author,, l^ut flung it aside after a hasty random glance 
at half-a-dozen passages, concluding that, as ti//ra*humiltty is not 
the usnal predicate of the gems irrkabile vatutn, what Ercilla 
esteemed history could be but Spanish or. Araucanian bulletins* 
Our judgment of the Araucana is di£ferent. As an epic poem 
it is altogether fauhy^from deficiency in unity of design, and almost 
equally imperfect as a poetical history of the AraucanianiDsunrec- 
tion, neither closing with' the catastrophe of the principal hero and 
.leader, Caupolican, nor proceeding to the end of the war. But, 
taken as a poetical sketch of part of the insurrection, it possesses 
JDany beauties of execution and detail, which, if not of the highest 
strain of poetry, must rescue it from the designation of a rhyming 
newspaper. Of these the portraiture of the uative Araucanians» 
6f their, characters, customs, and feats, is incontestably the chief ;^ 
and this portraiture derives additional and extrinsic interest from 
the consideration that the descendants of ErciUa's favourite bar- 
barians have, even to the present .day, maintained an effective 
independence amidst die desolating slavery of their aboriginal 
countrymen, amidst die oppressive thraldom in Which the Creole 
•tyranis of the land theiQselves were held by the yet more tyrannical 
-motberi-country; and from the gratifying hope that now, when the 

- . . : * Tlw poem wis arighmlly puUislieii iu Uiree p«r4s, at loi^g inlervAls. 
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poor riHunaUt of the deeded Indimi^ are admittfwi to tke li^u 
of freemen, the Araucuuaas, the finest specimen of man perbqis 
in the New World, may recetiPe the blessioffs of civilizatioD wilL- 
out loss of liberty. Another chsrm of the Abaucana ib the ihdj 
interest given to many of the scenes by the anthor^s being an aclor 
in, or an eye-witness of them ;— *even the marvelloaa aoqaiics 
something of this diaracter from the manner in which he has tb» 
personally identified himself with it; — whilst the interspersed aato* 
biograpliical touches impart a peculiar vivacity and freahneas to 
thcL whole. 

Two Spanish writers have endeavoured to supply Ercilla'a de* 
ficiencies. D. Diegd de Santistevan y Osorio wrote a costinn* 
ation of the AraucaM A> in which he carried it on to die end of the 
insurrection, thus completing the work as a poetical histoiy; and 
the Licentiate, Pedro deOia, a Chileno creole, wrote an A&acoo 
DoMADO ( Arauco subdued) to correct our poet's far more impor- 
tant error, in not exalting some one Spanish hero above the Anui- 
canians. Ona's hero is D. Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, ErciUa'a 
commander. The A&aucan a itself mil show why that nobleman 
was less honoured .by its author. But as poeti^ after all is the 
maia thing in a poem, the Abaucana* with all ita fimlta, is aliU 
the pride of Spanish literature; whilst the productioins c^ Don 
Alonzo's rivals are scarcely knon^n, except to Spanish biblio- 
graphers. 

After what we have said of the 8tory» to give a regular abstract 
is out of the cpiestion. We shall content ourselves with selecting 
some of the most characteristic or interesting, parts of the poem ; 
and in our translations shall study fidelity to the original — ^as far 
BB may be compatible with the rhyming shackles of Ercilla's 
stanza, the Italian ettava rima, which for the sake of sudi fidelity 
we adopt, rather than the credit of our own versifying powers. 
We trust the reader will place to the same account some whimsi- 
cal conceits that may occasionally ofiend his taste in our extracts. 
But first a word or two of the ^oet himself. 

Don Alonzo de Ercilla y Zuniga was a Bis<»yan, and of noble 
extraction, as the Don prefixed to his name implies, or, to speak 
more correctly, did then imply ; for, ** in these degenerate days,'' 
the Don seems to have lost its high distinction, and become as 
common as our own Esquire. His mother was one of the ladies 
attendant upon the Empress Isabella, wife to Charles V. He 
was bom A.D. 1533, and in his youth was attached to tke house- 
hold of Philip II., whom he followed as a page in various jonmeys 
•through Italy, Germany, and Flanders, and accompanied to Eng- 
land when the Spanish prince married our Queen Mary. In 
England Philip received (he alarming intelligence of the insurrec- 
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tioti of the never more than half-sulxlued Araucanians stgainst the 
adelantado, or Governor of Chile. He immediately despatchd 
thither a new adelantaio, with whom went Ercilla, then twenty- 
one years of age, as a volunteer. The governor died upon his 
voyage, but the volunteer safely reached Lima, or, as the Spa- 
niards more magnificently call it, La Ciudad de los Reyes, the 
Cityof Kings, and proceeded with the first expedition, sent by 
the Marqub de Canete, Viceroy of Peru, under his own son, Don 
Oarcia de Mendoza, to the assistance of tlie Spiauiards in Chile. 
From that moment our adventurous poet was present in all the 
scenes he paints. Inspired by their striding character, he wrote 
his poem upon the spot, recording, in the hours allotted to repose, 
the feats and labours of the preceding day, often upon fragments 
of paper so small as to be afterwards with difficulty put together, 
or opon leather for want of paper. In the midst of the war, con- 
creiving himself wronged by Don Garcia, he left America and 
retunied to Europe, where he married. ' He was appointed Gen- 
tilhombre de la Cemiara to Philip^s cousin* the Emperor Maxi- 
milian II., but seems to have experienced no favour or patronage 
from his own gloomy sovereign, of whose neglect be coiiiplains 
bitterly in the liist canto of bis poem. Finally, iipon his wife's 
deadi, ErciDa retired to a monastery. 

We now placed to the poem, writlen under circumstances so 
remote from the tranquil rettrement which has been deemed indis- 
pensaMe to die votary of the muse. The Araucana is not only 
dedicated to Philip, but is throughout addressed to him. We 
give the opening stanzas, and parts of the descriptibn of the Arau- 
canian government and customs. 



t< 



I sing not ladies, lovf^, nor wooing oean» 
By the enamoured cavalier porsned ; 
Shows, tendernesses, presents, fond resource 
Of amorous affection^ anxiotts mood ; 
But the transcendant prowess, valour, force 
Of Spain's heroic sons, whose hardihood 
A heavy yoke, by their good weapons' aid. 
Upon Arauco the unconqnered laid. 

And many a noble action I will sing. 
Many an audacious, generous enterprise, 
Perfonued by savages who own no king. 
Deservedly that muse may eulogize ; 
Such eulogies a brighter lustre fling 
Upon the Spanish name, since loftiest rise 
The victor*s Raises in the world's esteem 
Most formidable when the vanquished seem* 
• . * 1^ . ♦ * 
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'* Sixteen cacique* sod lords, men of known wortb. 
The sovereign aniboriiy possess ; 
And never gave.biirl:|ftrUn.inolbers birth 
To v^rrio{8 of li^e vaLour and address. 
Guardians and bulwarlLS of their native esirth ! 
O^ these in 'pow*r none greater is, none less : 
Other caciques there are, but these, most brave. 
Govern the country their strong arms must save. 

" The chiefteiii's power of profit ^elds him nought. 
Attendance. i9 the field is all he gains j 
That service, when a battle shall be fought. 
His mandate irresistibly constrains i 
But then by him those vassals must be taught 
All military duties with such pains. 
Such diligence and discipline, that they 
May in war*s school henceforth bear master's sway. 

'* For children the accustomed exercise. 
Proportioned to the strength their years may yield. 
Is racing, where the mountain side supplies 
A craggy, difficult, precipitous field. 
Whoe'er attains the goal in victor guise. 
Sees by some trifiing gift his triumph sealed. 
Thus trained, the youth acquire such wind and speed. 
The very stag in fleetuejM they exceed. 

" From childhood sueh the Araucanian plan ; 
The sluggard forced— praise-spumed whoe'er excelled. 
The boy, as he advances towras the man. 
To hardier martial practices is held. 
He in whom watchful eye may weakness scan. 
Unfit for arms, is from wars ranks expelled ; 
He who distincaisiied in their use appears. 
Earns station fitting his desert and years. ' 

*' In war high charges and pre-eminence 
Are by the inefficient ne*er obtained. 
The claims of lofty birth, of affluence. 
Of rank ^nd heritage, are all disdained -, 
By strength of arm and valour's excellence 
Only, the leader's office can be gained ; 
From these celebrity, importance, flow, 
The stamp of sterling value these bestow. 

'* Each warrior to one weapon's use his arm 
Must dedicate with all his energy. 
Fixing on whichsoever chanced to charm 
His early boyhood's inexperienced eye. 
With that the foe eflectively to harm 
Incessant practising, — from archery 
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He 4VHttt. abslaio Ibe pondei'oiis mace's blow . • 

Wfio dtals,— fram uuuce and spear wbo bends «the bow. 

* * • * * - • 

" Wben copDcil aod a general accord 
Are needed,, tbis tbeir never-cbapgiog Use; 
Tbe chief cadque$ meet round tbe feixft boatd. 
And revel in thebr ekkU^ maddening jjuee, 
Cktt. winffc ibal enraioles s wbfttever loid [ 

Tidings that sncb assembly should produce - « 

First learns^ despatches messengers around 

Tb all cadques wbo rule Arancan gnnind. 

• ■ • ♦ * * • 

" Then, in full senate the caciques arrayed^ 
He who assembled them his motive states. 
The which by them considered well, and weighed, 
A remedy is sought 'midst loud debates ; 
But once resolved, once a conclusion made, . 
Wboe*er in judgment differs from Jiis mates 
Thenceforth no more opposes their decree. 
Ruled by the will of the majority. 

'Mf serious opposition there be not,' 
Then to the baser and expectant crowd, 
Hov'ring athirst for tidings round the spot, 
Is the new ordinance proclaimed aloud : 
But should division, save by battle's lot 
Not to be reconciled 'twixl chieftains proud, 
. Arise, that to the nation is made known. 

Whilst sounds tbeir barb'rous music's noisiest tone. 

* • * . .« * * 

" This military senate's chosen seat 
Embow'red amidst a thousand forests lies, - 
Wha%, most profusely, flow'rets fair and sweet 
Adorn tbe open glade with various dyes ; 
^ Where sometimes trees' o*erhanging branches meet, 

Waved gently by soft zephyr's amVous sighs, 
Where a pellucid, deep, and peaceful brook. 

Meandering, seeks tbe meadow's furthest nook. 

• «•*** 

'* A race unknowing God or laws divine $ 
But him, Heav'n*s outcast Angel, they respect -, 
To him, the gift of prophecy assign. 
Incessant hymn his praise, profess his sect ; 
And, offering guilty worship at his shrine. 
Invoke his pow'r ^h^ir wishes to effect ; 
Whate'er they from his oracle receive, 
Be't good or ill, they fatthfiiUy believe. 

* A fermented and intosicating beverage, found aiooiigtt alniMt all Uie tribes of 
Sonth America. 
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'* the battle's fitte wiienever thejr woa]A tiy , . 
Him they coiM«lt» with each mibaUowed rite; 
If be encourage not, however high 
For blood be dieir barbarian appetite, 
Tis bridled} care there's none of emperv 
. ^or which t^y seek not the accurst one s might : 
Epooamon they call him, and bestow 
His name on such as reckless Taloar show." 

The poet, after celebrating the successful resistance of Arauco 
and southern Chile to the poweritil Incas of Peru, and their six 
years' struggle against the Spaniards prior to their first submissioB, 
describes an assembly of the caciques^ summoned to organize as 
insurrection against their foreign masters. They begin, according 
to established rule, by a banquet ; anci, when all are thoroughly 
heated by large draughts of ckkha, a desperate quarrel, respecting 
the choice of a leader, occurs. Eight heroes are nearly coming to 
blows despite the efforts of their humbler or soberer comrades, bat 
listen to the remonstrances of a wise old cacique, named Colocok. 
This speech is esteemed by Voltaire Ercilla*s master-piece, and 
far superior to Nestor's speech in the first book of the* Iliad. It 
is undoubtedly good, and perhaps better calculated to allay the 
disputants' angry passions than Nestor's eulogies of his own wis- 
dom, and exaltation of the contemporaries of his youth above his 
actual auditors. Nevertheless, as there are parts of the Anuicaaa 
which please us better than Colocolo's eight stanzas of admonition, 
we shall translate only tlie last two, stating the substance of the 
first six. He renounces his own just claims to the station of 
general on account of his age; he praises. all the candidates; 
reproves them for admitting emotions of pride whilst enslaved by 
the Spaniards ; exhorts them to turn their rage agaiost the com- 
mon enemy instead of individual rivak ; and thus proceeds to the 
point in dispute : — 

" Alike ye all are powerful and brave ; 
Emiality of birth, of ancestry, 
Of dignity and opulence, Heav'n gave 
To all, distributed impartially 5 
And every one to govern or to save 
A world, has questionless ability. 
Such office, proffered erst, ye did not prize. 
And thence our present miseries arise. 

" In your strong arms with perfect confidence 
I trust, to remedy each transient ill | 
But first a sovereign chief, whose eminence 
May rule the war with unrestricted will. 
Must be selected. . Our unbiassed sense 
To show — since equal all in vakmr, skill — 
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Be*t iie whose shoulders longest can sapport 
A maasivQ beam.-^To stneogth let us resort !'* 

This singular test, of generalship is unanimously approved and 
adopted. The candidates for sovereignty successively take upon 
their shoulders a tree» whose weight Ercilla fears to mention, 
bearing their load for various periods of time, from four to four- 
teen hours. lincoya, the last, runs about with it for a day and a 
night, sinking the second day at noon. But, in the midst of his 
triumph, arrives Caupolican, the ablest, bravest, and best of Arau- 
c^anians. He carries the tree two days and two nights, flinging it 
away with a bound when the sun rises for the third time. All 
present exclaim that such shoulders are fit to bear the burthen of 
government; and we are now told that Colocolo had devised this 
whimsical trial in order to insure the election of Caupolican, the 
properest leader, as well as the strongest man amongst the caciques^ 
but who had not reached the senate at the time of the altercation. 

Caupolican's conduct of the war we shall not detail ; but from 
the many battles, which constitute the greater part of the poem, 
we shall select some striking and interesting passages. Valdivia, 
the original conqueror and adelaniado of Chile, being startled 
from a state of negligent security by tidings of the insurrection, 
inarches with a handful of men towards Arauco. A friendly 
Indian warns him that 20,000 armed Araucanians await him 
beyond the frontier. The Spaniards are staggered at the news; 
but Valdivia, thinking it probably too late to retreat, exclaims, 

' How, valiant cavaliers ! 
Can enemies unseen awake our fears ?* 

• " Without more argument, his gallaut steed 
He spurred, and o*er the border led the way ; 
His troops, their limbs by ooe strong e6Fort freed 
From terror's chill, followed in close array. 
Onward they press. — The opening bills recede 
Spain's chief Araucan fortress to display^- * 

Over the plain in scattered ruins lie. 
Those walls that seemed destruction to defy ! 

" Valdivia, checking his impetuous course. 
Cried, ' Spaniards ! Constancy's own favourite race ! 
Fairn is the castle, in whose massive force. 
My hopes had found their dearest resting-place ; 
The foev whose treachery of this chief resource 
Has robbed us, on the desolated space 
Before us lies; more, wherefore, should I say? 
Battle alone to safety points the way !' '* 

« » » « 

.%*OL. IV. NO. VIII. M M 
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" Danger and present deatli*s convuUive rage 
Breed in our soldiers strength of such high strain. 
That fear begins the fiiry to assuage 
Of Araucanian bosoms 5 from the plain 
With shame they fly^ nor longer battle wage. 
Whilst shouts arise of ' Victory ! Spam ! Spain !' 
When checking Spanish ioy« stem Destiny 
By wondrous means fnlfiu tor fixed decree ! 

" The son of a Cdcique whom friendship's bands 
Allied to Spain^ had long in page's post 
Attended on ValdiTia, at his hands 
Receiving kindness > in the Spanbh host 
He came. — Strong passion suddenly expands 
His heart, beholding troops^ his country's boast. 
Forsake the field. With voice and port elate. 
Their valour thus he strives to animate. 

** * Unhappy nation, whom blind terrors guide ! 
Oh, whither turn ye your bewildered breasts ; 
How many centuries* honour and just pride * 
Perish upon this field with all your gests ! 
Forfeiting what inviolate abide, 
Lavrs, customs, rights, your ancestors' bequests. 
From free-bom men, from sov'reigns feared by all. 
Ye into vassalage and slavery fall. 

" ' Ancestors and posterity ye stain, 
Infiicting on the gen'rous stock a wound 
Incurable, an everlasting pain, 
A shame whose perpetuity knows no bound. 
Observe your adversaries' prowess wane ; 
Mark how their horses, late that spura*d the ground, 
Now drooping pant for breath, whilst bathed. all o*er 
Are their thick heaving flanks with sweat and gore.* ^ 
* « » * 

*' ' On memory imprint the words t breathe, 
^ Howe*er by loathsome terror ye're distraught 3 
A deathless story to the world bequeath, 
Enslaved Arauco*s liberation wrought ! 
Retum ! reject not victory's offered wreath. 
When fate propitious calls, and prompts high thought ! 
Or in your rapid flight an instant pause 
To see me singly perish in your cause !' 

*' With that the youth a strong and weighty lance 
Against Valdivia brandishes on high : 
And, yet more from bewildering terror's trance 
To rouse Arauco, rushes fnrioudy 
Upon the Spaniards* conquering advance ; 
So eagerly the heated stag will fly 
To plunge his body in the coolest stream, 
Attemp'ring thus the sun's meridian beam. 
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'^ One Spankurd his £rst stioke pierces right ibrough. 
Then 9t ano(heF*B middle rib he aim^i 
And heavy though the weapon^ aims so truei 
The point on, the far side his force proclaims. 
He springs at all with fury ever new 3 
A soldier s thigh with such fierce blow he maims. 
The huge spear breaks, his hand still grasps the heft, 
Whibt quivering in the wound one half is left. 

'' The fragment cast away, be firom the ground 
Snatches a |KHaderou« and dreadful mace. 
He wonnds» be slaughters, strikes down all around. 
Suddenly clearing the encumbered space 3 
In him alone the battle's rage is found. 
Turned all *gainst him the Spaniards leave the chase 3 
But he so lightly moves, now here now there. 
That in bis stead they wound the empty air. 

" Of whom was ever sqcb stupendous deed. 
Or heard, or read, in aneient history. 
As from the victor's party to secede. 
Joining the vanquished even as they fly ? 
Or that barbarian boy at utmost need 
By bis unaided valour's energy. 
Should from the Christian army rend away 
A victory, guerdon of a hard-fought day ?" 

Thb battle ends in the defeat and death of all the Spaniards. 
Caupolicau pronounces a panegyric upon the ex^page Lautaro, 
ascnbes the victory to him alone, appoints bin his lieutenant, 
and with his own hands cuts his hair into the form denoting au- 
thority. Another great battle, that fills the fifth ^nd sixth cantos, 
18 fought in a mountainous position chosen by Lautaro, where 
the Spanish cavalry cannot act. He is attacked by Valdivia's 
successor, Villagran, who has recourse to his artillery. 

" The quick and terrible artillery 
Now pours a fire impetuous and dread. 
Striking the Indian ranks incessantly. 
Strewing the ground with dying and with dead. 
Echoes the atmosphere afar, on high ; 
With smoke and flame is veiled the mountain's head 3 
Earth seems to open 'midst the ndse and gloom, 
New Etnas bursting from her fateful womb. 
« « # » 

" Him Araucanians infamous esteem. 
Who 'mongst the latest at assaults appears 3 
This chief they note 3 — hence foremost all would seem. 
E'en those most influenced by abject fears. 
They blench not at the cann<«*s lightning gleam. 
That, ranks o*erthrowing, horrid openings dears 3 

mm2 
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Though inangle<l limbs be piecemeal hailed on high. 
And headless trunks scattered around them lie. 

'* Blind fear can nor disturb their, constant mood. 
Nor their impetuous advance delay, 
But if one arm becomes the musket's food, 
Th* avenging sword they with the other sway ; 
Onward they rush, their pathway traced in blood. 
Till at the cannon's mouth their course they stay : 
The balls forth vomited ere they can rise. 
Are stopped by Indian bodies rampart-wise. 

** Fierce rages the attack on either side. 
Nor is there pen or tongue of power to tell 
What flights of darts and balls earth's surface hide ; 
Or what tempestuous passions all impel ; 
Fire, smoke, the cannon's roar, the changeful tide 
Of trampling feet, mixes with shriek and yell. 
Whilst nor by voice nor feature 'midst the throngs 
Is't known to either army who belong. 

• • « « 

'* Villagran holds the battle in suspense, 
Maintuns each foot of ground, each sep'rate post ) 
Preventing every ill, his providence 
Through each division of his little host 
Hurries him to and fro. — With practised sense 
Discharged the general's duties, tis his boast, 
A daring soldier, for renown athirst. 
In the most desperate perils to be first. 

" Torbo, enwrapt in blood, war's dread attire» 
Slaughtering unsparingly the Christian bands 
He sees, and turns his horse with sudden ire. 
Firm grasps his lance, firm fixed in stirrup stands. 
And at his bosom aims with vengeance dire ; 
But anger such impetuous haste commands 
As foils bis eager hand — th' untimely blow 
Innocuous falls, missing the hated foe. 

** Pursuing his career, the unchecked steed 
Bursts fiercely through the hostile rabblement ; 
The wrathful Spaniard urges back his speed. 
To remedy his anger^s fault intent. 
He pierces Torbo's quilted cotton weed 
And strong hide breast-plate with tremendous rent. 
And opens in his body wound so dread. 
His spirit in a lake of blood is shed." 

Notwithstanding Villagran's prowess, the Spaniards are so- 
thoroughly routed, that they evacuate the strong town of Itf 
Concepcion, which is sacked by the Indians. The Araucanian 
triumph is celebrated ^y the Gran Se/tado, the Great Senate of 
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Arauco^ with military games, after which the Caciques deliberate 
upon the further conduct of the war. Both gamed and council 
are rendered scenes of disorder and bloodshed by the unbridled 
turbulence of these gallant but savage warriors, and peace is 
only kept or rather restored by the judicious interference some- 
times of the Araucanian Nestor, Colocolo, and sometimes of the 
youthful hero Lautaro. In the council, the strength of Santiago, 
or Mapocho, as Ercilla prefers calling the capital of Chile by its 
Indian name, is held to be the only obstacle to the complete 
expulsion of the Spaniards from South America, if not to the 
conquest of Spain. Lautaro offers to take Mapocho with 500 
men. His offer is accepted ; he selects the boldest, but likewise 
the most unruly of his countrymen, and sets forth upon his expe- 
dition. With much skirmishing, violence, and outrage, Lautaro 
reaches the vicinity of Santiago, driving before him crowds of 
Indians, the fiaithful vassals of the Spaniards. They carry to 
Santiago tidings of his approach, which are disbelieved. The 
wary Villagran, however, sends a troop of horse to reconnoitre, 
who, beaten by Lautaro, return with information that he is 
building a fortress. The adelantado now sends out a consider- 
able force under his kinsman, Pedro de Villagran, who encamps 
at spme distance from the new fortress. Lautaro, after having 
undiscovered visited the Spanish camp in the night, alarms it by 
driving thither one of the horses taken in the last conflict, and by 
this insult, provokes the Spaniards to attack his fortress in the 
morning. The preparation Lautaro makes for their reception 
consists in issuing orders that no Araucanian shall pass the walls ; 
that the Spaniards shall be suffered to force the gates, and 
tempted to enter by the simulated flight of the garrison; and that 
so soon as all shall be withinside, the gates shall be closed, and 
the intruders assailed upon all points. The first part of the 
scheme is happily executed, and the Spaniards rush in with 
shouts of victory. 

'' Relation of this contest were there nonei 
Had th' Araucanians waited patiently 
The end of what was prospVously begun. 
Closing their gates on their last enemy. 
But Spaniards entering as the fort were won, 
O'erpowered their discipline and constancy ; 
Unseasonably their bursting fury gave 
The signal that recalled the flying brave. 

'' As running courser, whose keen scent perceives 
The mares far lingering on their way behind, 
In absence' jealousy who neighs and grieves, 
(His every eager sense backward inclined,) 
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Skckens the fleet career the air that cleaTes, 
His ears rererting -, and if be may find 
His rider willing to retrace the ground^ 
Turns, ere command be given, with glad bound* 
" The Indians thus with eyery shew of fear, 
(A fear they but affect,) urging their flight. 
Arrest their rapid footsteps when they hear 
The welcome signal to renew the fignt, 
Brandilbing 'gainst the Spaniards sword and spear 
That seemed but now surrendered to their might. 
With such wild fdry turning they engage. 
Earth trembles at the horrid sounds of rage. 

" As when in placid sea sofi curling waves 
Easily zephyr s gentlest breath obey. 
If sudden from opposing quarter raves 
A fiirious wind, with unresisted sway 
That tears the sand from Ocean*s deepest caves 
Whirling it upwards to the light of day. 
The high swoirn billows change their former course. 
And roU obedient to the tempest^s force. 

*^ So fared our conntrymen, who heedlessly 
Pursuing, as they thought, assured success, 
Were in the fulness of victorious glee 
Confounded by this tempest's suddenness. 
Backward they trace the path late trod so free. 
But leisurely, as when no dangers press 3 
Striving by heroism to countervail 
The vantage of the numbers that assail. 

'' But as some mighty river far renowned. 
Bursting the banks that should confine its pride 
Over unwonted channels, spreads around, 
And whilst thus triumphs its ungoveroed tide 
O'erthrows trees firmest rooted in the ground. 
Bearing down all that dares its rage abide 5 
Even deep-buried rocks the water's force, 
Uprending, hurries down its furious course. 

** With such impetuous violence of mood 
Upon the Spaniards bursts the Indian band ; 
Against the headlong sweeping of the flood 
Resistance profits nought, no pow'r may stand ^ 
They're driven by the torrent many a rood 
Beyond the fortress gates, that wide expand 
For their departure ; fear of instant death 
Smoothing all obstacles, gives strength and breath. 

" More hastily, with yet more nimble feet 
Than lately at their entrance they displayed. 
Enveloped in a cloud of dust, retreat 
The Spaniards, clearing wall and palisade 3 
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The ArauciuiiBiis theit punuefB fleet. 
Mingle amidst their noiks, now disarrayed ; 
Conhised the nations on each other throng 
On blow r^ottbling ever Uow more strong/* 
Lautaro alone does not join in this puirauit. Indignant at the 
disobedience of his people, he repalls and informs tbem that his 
schemes and hopes are marred, at the moment of snccess, by their 
misconduct; that Mapocho, which with their number it were 
idle to attempt by open force, can only be taken by stratagem, 
and that it will now be requisite to retreat, in order to revive the 
arrogant confidence of the Spaniards. He does retreat accord- 
ingly, and again fortifies himself in a strong* position ; but un- 
luckily trusts the security of one side to a supposed impassable 
mountain. An unsuspected path across this mountain is disco- 
vered to Villa^ran by a treacherous Indian, and the Spanish 
army traverses it during the night. 

" At length the darkness and the heavy air 
Were tempered by the sun s approaching ray ^ 
The sentinels, arranged with martial care, ' 
Saluted from afar the new-born day 3 
And, as came safety with the morning fair. 
Sought their allotted beds. — Then sudden lay 
The Indian fortress hushed in silence deep. 
Buried its garrison in wine and sleep. 

" And now the fresh and cheerful hour arrives 
When with the growing brightness of the morn 
Obscurity no longer vainly strives. 
But, tow'rds the west withdrawing, shrinks forlorn -, 
When Clytia from her nightly swoon revives. 
Turns to the east, that glowing hues adorn. 
Her face, and joys to see the shades of night. 
And stars fly Delphic Phoebus' reddening light." 
The Spaniards now attack. The Araucanians, undaunted by 
their exposed condition, being divested for sleep of all defensive 
armour, 

" From heavy slumber suddenly awake. 
And, to their wonted energy restored. 
This grasps his bow, that seizes a sharp stake, 
A fire-brand one, and one his proper sword. 
Another's weapon this ; those for the sake 
Of speed, if nought the instant may afford, 
Rush out unarmed to meet the enemy. 
On fists and teeth contented to rely. 

'* Lautaro at that season, as was told. 

His fair Guacolda soothed with fond discourse ; 
Now, tenderly encouraging consoled j 
Now, for distrust of her defender's force 
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Reproved ber. But not thus niigfat be controlled 
The fears of which his valour was the soaroe. 
These tender qnarrds^ breathing all love's dMurm, 
Were broken by the tronpet's rude alarm. 

" Hurries not witb such keen activity 
The avaricious wretch^ whose spirit dwells 
£ver amidst his wealthy if he descry 
Symptom of plunderer near bis treasure cells 3 
Nor tender mother at her infant's cry« 
, Wlien dread of rav'nous beast her haste impels. 

Springs to his succour with such eager bound 
. As sprang Lautaro at that trumpet sound. 

" Instantly twisting round his arm a cloak* 
With naked weapon and as naked breast 
Forth rushed he ;— waiting not^ so rudely broke 
This fierce alarm on unsuspecting rest. 
To gird on armour. With inhuman stroke 
Mutable Fortune, thou, whate*er has blest 
Man's efforts through long years of toil and joy. 
Wilt often in one cruel hour destroy ! 

" Four hundred Indian friends, who thither hied 
'llieir Christian lords to aid against all foes. 
Assailed the fortress on the further side 3 
With strong and practised hands their painted bows 
Incessantly and vigorously tbey plied 3 
Their shafts flew thickly — horrid death-shrieks ro^e — 
And as Lautaro burst amidst the fray 
A fatal arrow met him on his way. 

" Through his left side (Oh ruthless destiny I) 
The cruel arrow so directly went 
It pierced the heart most daring, constant, high. 
That ever was in human bosom pent. 
Peatb*s self exulted in such archery. 
From one sole blow beholding snch event } 
And, steiding from the homicide his fame. 
Mankind to death ascribed the fatal aim." 
In thia conflict all the Araucaniaus present fall, save one, who 
being wounded had concealed himself. The survivor is so over- 
whelmed with shame at his own baseness, that after the departure 
of the conquerors he kills himself, expressing his fear that even his 
death- wound may betray the imbecility of his arm. 

Having now lost our favourite hero, Lautaro, we shall pass 
over the subsequent battles, merely stating that they uniformly 
prove unfavourable to the Araucaniaus. Indeed, we are not 
without fear that we may be thought to have already been over- 
liberal of them. But they are generally esteemed our chivalrous 
bard's forte, and we can assure our readers that we have spared 
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them a prodigious quantity of mangled limbs, scattered brainsi 
bowek entangling the feet of their lawful proprietors, and such 
other unpleasing images from the battle-field, which give some- 
-what too much of reality to Ercilla's descriptions. We shall now 
Join Don Alonzo on board the fleet, that conveyed him, with part 
of Don Garcia de Mendoza*s corps d^armie, from Lima to Chile. 
In the course of the voyage the Beet encounters a storm, de- 
lineated with the spirit to be expected from a poet who had 
endured its terrors. We extract some of the stanzas, although in 
order to attempt giving an idea of the lively manner in which 
JBrcilla has introduced nautical terms into heroic verse, we must 
occasionally deviate from our accustomed fidelity, rather imitating 
than translating. 

" Now bursts with sodden violence the gale. 
Earth sudden rocks convulsively and £st ; 
Labours our ship, caught under press of sail. 
And menaces to break her solid mast. 
The pilot, when he sees the storm prevail. 
Springs forward, shouting loud with looks aghast, 
* Slacken the ropes there ! — Slack away ! Alack, 
The gale blows heavily ! Slack quickly ! — Slack !* 
** The roaring of the sea, the boist'rous wind. 
The clamour, uproar, vows confused and rash. 
Untimely night, closing in darkness blind 
Of bUcH and sultry clouds, the lightning*8 flash. 
The thunder's awful rolling, all combined . 
With pilots' shouts, and many a frighthil crash, . 
Produced a sound, a harmony so dire, 
k seemed the world itself should now 'expire. 
* • « « • f 

*' Roars the tormented sea, open the skies. 
The haughty wind groans whilst it fiercer raves ; 
Sudden the waters in a mountain rise 
Above the clouds, and on the ship that braves 
Their wrath, pour thundering down — submerged she lies, 
A fearful moment*8 space, beneath the waves : 
The crew, amidst their fears, with gasping breath. 
Deemed in salt water's stead they swallowed death. 

*' But, by the clemency of Providence, — 
As, rising through the sea, some mighty whale 
Masters the angry surges' violence. 
Spouts them in showers against the vexing gale. 
And lifb to sight his back's broad eminence, 
Whilst in wide circles round the waters quail, — • 
So from beneath the ocean rose once more 
Our vessel, from whose sides two torrents pour. 
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** ^ow,^£olttSj — by chance if it befell^ 
. Or through compassioa for Castilian woes, 
Recalled fierce Boreas, and, lest he rebel. 
Would safely io his prison cave enclose. 
The door he opened 5 in the self-same ceil 
Lay Zephyr * unobserved, who instant rose, 
Mu^Led his advantage as the bolts withdrew. 
And through the opening portal sudden flew. 

** Then with unlessening rapidity. 
Seizing on lurid cloud and fleecy rack. 
He bursts on the already troubled sea. 
Spreads o'er the midnight gloom a shade more black > 
The billows, from the northern blast that flee. 
Assaults with irresistible attack. 
Whirls them in boiling eddies from their course. 
And angry ocean stirs with doubled force. 

****** 

*' The vessel, beaten by the sea and gale. 
Now on a mountain-ridge of water rides. 
With keel exposed, now her top-gallant sail 
Dips in the threatening waves, against her sides. 
Over her deck that break. Of what avail. 
The beating of such storm whilst she abides. 
Is pilot's siuU ? Now a yet fiercer squall 
Half opens to the sea her strongest wall. 
*' The crew and passengers wild clamours raise, 
Deeming inevitable ruin near ; 
Upon the pilot anxiously all gaze. 
Who knows not what to order, stunned by fear. 
Then, *midst the terrors that all bosoms craze, 
Sound opposite commands. — ' The ship to veer!* 
Some shout ; some, ' Make for land !' some, * Stand to sea !' 
Some, ' Starboard !' some, ' Port th* helm !' some, * Helm a lee !* 
" The danger grows 5 the terror, loud uproar. 
And wild confusioa with the danger grow > 
All rush in frenzy, these the sails to low'r. 
Those seek the boat, whilst overboard some throw 
Cask, plank, or spar, as other hope were o'er ; 
Here rings the hammer's, there the hatchet's blow ; 
Whilst dash the surges 'gainst a neighboring rack, 
Flinging white foam to heav'n from every shock." 
The old Scotch saying, " his bark is waur than his bite," hokb 
good of this formidable tempest No harm is done ; the troops 
land in the bay of La Coricepcion, and commence hostilities. We 
shall now introduce to our readers the beginning of that Epopoean 

* We were startled, as our readers will probabi)r be, at this picture of Zepbjr, bit 
apprehead the poet sHoply meaiu to say tlie wiDd changed irom oorth to west 
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marsfiikHis widi which ErcUla, notwithstanding his modest profcs- 
sfton of writing mere history, has thought fnroper to adorn his 
poem. The scene is a Spanish .fortress, which Caupolican designs 
to surprise by Aight. 

'* That very night I, in unquiet mood. 
Found not upon my couch an instant's rest. 
Whether impending danger stirred my blood. 
Or the desire,, ev'n then that filled my breast. 
To sing the wond'rous scenes 'midst which I stood — 
Thus wakeful, and hy phantasy possessed. 
Tired memory 1 hastened to unload, 
Writiog down verses as ray numbers flowed. 
'' Amidst the solemn silence of dark night. 
Whilst round men's busy hum in sleep was lost. 
As thus alone I sat, intent to write, 
Unlooked-for accidents my purpose crossed 5 
A sudden darkness fell upon my sight, 
My joints were stiffened oy a numbing frost ; 
I strove in vain my senses to recal, 
And from my failing hand the pen let fall. 
• ••••• 

** These tortures leave my frame, when they subside. 

Exhausted as by lengthened malady. 

Sighs ease my heart, ^he lids, long staring wide. 

Drop heavily on either weary eye. 

And slumber*s balmy influences glide 

0*er each relaxing limb and faculty j 

Whilst life and sensibility remain. 

Retired within the nobler part, the brain. 
" Scarce to delicious slumber and repose 

Was my debilitated frame resigned. 

When such tremendous noises sudden rose 

As might have boded ruin to mankind : 

With haughty port, and glance where fury glows. 

Appeared before the couch where I reclined 

A woman, in whose person, height, and mien. 

The terrible Bellona's self was seen, 

'^ In female garb from foot to girdle dight. 
Upwards, from girdle unto bead, she wore 
A suit of scaly armour, burnished bright, 
A sabre by her side ; her left arm bore 
A shield, a spear was brandished in her right j 
Around her pressed the Furies dripping gore ; 
Her aspect nerce, and dark -red cheek expressed 
The martial ardour that inflamed her breast.'* 

This terrific goddess informs the warlike poet that bis zeal in 
recording heroic feats induces her to show him wars of more cele- 
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brity than those in which he is engaged, and also to. enable him to 
adorn his verses with loves and ladies. For this purpose she 
places him upon a pyramidical hill, whence he beholds the storm- 
ing of St. Quentin in Flanders. When the town is taken be per- 
ceives by his side, instead of Bellona, a venerable dame in white. 
This personage, whom, from the way in which she is subsequently 
mentioned, we suspect to be Reason, explains to him the European 

f)litics of the sixteenth century, and foretells the triumphs of 
hilip II.'s long reign ; pausing, however, at the celebrated battle 
of Lepanto, for an account of which ^he refers him to an Indian 
magician named Fiton, giving minute directions for finding his 
abode. She then shows him a paradisiacal garden in Spain full 
of beautiful ladies, but he has scarcely time to fall in love with a 
damsel, at whose feet is a label bearing the name. Donna Maria 
de Bazan — afterwards his wife — when the sound of the Arauca- 
nian assault arouses him from his dream. 

This assault, after much hard fighting, b repulsed ; and we 
now have the benefit of Bellona's hint to the poet about adorning 
his verse with loves and ladies. We should gladly follow his 
example, and insert the tender episode ; but, truth to tell, we do 
not like £rcilla*s loves and ladies so well as his Araucanian heroes. 
We shall, however, give the jet of the story, and its introduction^ 
which the author's personal intervention renders lively. Don 
Alonzo mounts guard without the walls the night after the attack, 
and is alarmed upon his watch by a noise amongst the dead 
bodies. He creeps cautiously forward, discovers a dark form 
moving upon all fours, invokes the aid of heaven, and rubies, 
sword in hand, against the indistinct object, which also rising up, 
humbly says : 

" My lord, my lord, I for compassion sue, 
A woman 1^ who never injured you. 

" If that mine anguish, my disastrous fate 
May not witb tender pity touch your mind. 
But, that your blood-stained sword and rancorous bate. 
Transgress the limits to their rage assigned. 
What honor fitnn suc^ deed can you await ? 
When wrathful Heavn shall publish to mankind 
That 'gainst a wretched widow was displayed. 
Amidst her woes^ the terrors of your blade. 

" Then, gentle sir, if for your happiness. 
Or your unbappiness, (alas! 'twas mine!) 
You ever knew what *twas with fond excess 
Of passion to adore a form divine, 
Suffer me, from amidst the corses' press. 
To take the consort for whose k>s6 1 pine. 
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And lay him in the grave! — ^Wiio dares deny 

Just pray'rs, incurs injustice* infamy. 
** Ob hinder not a pious diligence. 

By war the most impUcable allowed ! 

To uree ev*n rights with ruthless violence 

Would seem the act of tyranny avowed. — 

Let my sad soul its body* bear from hence. 

Then be my head beneath your sabre bowed. 

For grief has driven me to such extreme, 

That life more terrible than death I deem. 
*• What further evil should I apprehend ? 

What joy desire, unless to die unknown ? 

Swift may my sorrows find their destined end. 

Since from my best-beloved life's breath has flown. 

For if our clasping forms in death to blend 

Unkindly Heaven denies, in grief alone 

Here keeping me, no persecution's might 

Can stay my soul from following his soul*8 flight.*' 

The poet's heart is touched, and he requests the sad widow to 
tell him her story. She complies rather more circumstantially 
than might seem consistent with her state of mind, and the love- 
making she describes is, to our fancy, rather Spanish than Arau- 
canian. Ercilla helps her to find the body, and escorts her with it 
to a place of safety. 

We shall now extract a scene of Araucanian bravery, more 
aoccessfully painted than Tegualda, the widow's ^ wooing course." 
A desperate and bloody batde, gained by the; Spaniards, leaves 
them a young Araucanian prisoner, named Galvarino, whose 
hands the^ resolve to cut off, in hopes of thus striking bis coun- 
trymen with terror. 

** I stood beside, and marked him as he laid 

Upon a broken branch his good right hand ; 

*TwBA ruthlessly lopped ofF with trenchant blade — 

With chearful count nance, waiting not command. 

He raised the left — it fell. No pain betrayed 

By brow or eye-lid, to the mortal brand 

His neck he offered, bending back his head. 

As in contempt of cruelty most dread. 

** * Cut, cut this throat,' he spoke in high disdain, 
' Ever athirst for your detested blood ; 
1 fear not death, nor can your torture's pain 
Disturb my spirit's settled hardihood. 
Nor to have mangled me believe your gain 
Or our much damage. Curb your boMtftil mood ! 
Abundant arms Arauco can arord. 
Of strength and skill to wield the warrior sword. 

* The reader will observe it is her husband's body the widow thus designated 
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** * If hoping tbuft advantage may be got. 

My being, useless now, you would prolong. 

In your despite 1*11 die upon the spot ! 

For if you will my life^ my will more strong 

Shall work my death > blissful enough my lot 

If dying thus in aught avenge my wrong. 

If only by my death I can annoy. 

To die for your annoyance be my joy !* 
" Thus, contumacious, bold, and insolent. 

Death to provoke he outraged all around ; 

And obstinately on destruction bent 

He flung him down upon th* ensanguined ground. 

And weltering in his blood, solely intent 

To shake existence dflP, each recent wound 

With his own teeth impatiently he tore. 

And drew from either stump new floods of gore. 
" Whilst thus his death -wound to achieve he toils. 

And pity in our bosoms tempers rage, 

A luckless slave, laden with Indian spoils, 

He sees approaching his disaster's stagey 

And as the deadly serpent from his coils 

Darts on the prey doomed hunger to asaoage. 

So on the victim whom ill fortune brings 

Within hb reach, resistlesalj^ he springs. 
" The wretched slave, with clinging arms and feet 

Entangled, on the humid earth is thrown ^ 

And now Che horrid stumpSy still bleeding, beat 

EyeSy nostrils, mouth, stifling in blood each groan ^ 

Now with his teeth he gnaws his horrid treat. 

Rending away the flesh, baring the bone> 

And hardly we succeed, howe'er we strive. 

In rescuing the victim still alive. 
** Audaciously tipspringing from the ground. 

Then thus the devilish barbarian spoke : 

' Since still of blood and vigor I have found 

Enough, the Christians* anger to provoke. 

Life, though abhorred, I wul retam, till crowned 

With vengeance, till repaid each bloody stroke ; 

And, handless as I am, I shall not fail 

Of means that to my vengeance may avail. 
'' ' Remain, accursed as ye are, remain ! 

Dreading in me your most inveterate foe -, 

Zealous, solicitous to work your bane, 

Who solace, save your ruin, none can know. 

My powers of injuring shall soon constrain 

Repentance that ye dealt not my death blow.* 

This said, and more of bitterer offence. 

As lightly as the wind, he parted thence.** 

Galvarino never pauses in bis career, it should seem, till he 
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stands before the Inclita (renowned) Senado, which ht finds dis* 
posed to treat; but, by his eloquence, and the display of his 
cnangled arms, impels to resolve upon '^ war to the knife." Gal- 
^arino faints from exhaustion ere the resolution is taken, but re- 
covers to animate and exasperate his countrymen by the same 
means during the next battle. It is in consequence desperately 
eontested, though at last gained by the Spaniards, chiefly through 
the personal prowess of our warrior-poet. Twelve caciqtiet are 
selected from amongst the prisoners to be hanged, the cutting oiF 
of bands having proved ineffectual to inspire terror. 
" I at the fatal moment reached the place. 

And, bjr the cruel sentence deeply grieved. 

For one at least wariply entreated grace. 

Saying, he as a friend had been received. 

Bat be, whilst indigdatien flushed his face. 

Displayed two mangled arms of hands bereaved, 

That hitherto his mantle had concealed. 

And thus his name and injuries revealed. 
« « » » * 

'* Fearless, perchance rejoiced death to provoke, 
He glared on all around, and fiercely spoke : 

' Oh race abhorred, perfldions and dccnrst ! 
Most undeserving this day's victory, 
Slake in my blood yonr still insatiate thirst ! 
For howsoever changeful destiny. 
Exalting now the b^ and now the worst, 
0*erthrow Arauco*s ancient sovereignty. 
Conquered we will not be, though baply slain. 
Nor shall our free-bom souls endure the chain. 

" ' Believe not that from death we would recoil I 
On death alone our hopes henceforth repose. 
Through loathed existence if we longer tdl, 
'Tis to wreak heavier vengeance on our foes. 
Designs so just if destiny should foil. 
Whilst swords are ours, our confidence still glows. 
Those, turned against ourselves, shall guard our fame, 
From life bestowed by you — your pride, our shame/ *' 
♦ # » * * 

" Twas thus the arrogant barbarian sought, 
With gallant bearing and insulting word. 
To rid him of a life with sorrow fraught. 
And move ns to iufiict a death deferred 
Against his will. In this his generous thought 
Persisting, with his taunts our wrath he stirred, 
TiU I, who loog resisting fain had saved. 
Vanquished, abandoned him to those he braved.*' 
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** When not an executioner was founds 

For none amongst us had been taught snch trade, 
A way whose manr'lious strangeness must resound 
Throughout the wondering world was next essayed : 
To each one of those twelve Caciques renowned 
A cord was given, each, as in scorn, was prayed 
At his own pleasure to select a tree 
On which to hang himself, unforced and free. 

*^ Not more impetuously, when trumpets call. 
To the assault the practised warrior springs. 
And scaling eagerly the hostile wall 
To ladder or projecting buttress clings, 
Than those Caciques, abhorring foreign thrall. 
Ascend the tallest trees as borne by wings : 
They reach the topmost boughs, and fastened there 
By ihm own hands, hang lifeless in the air. 

" But than his fellows one less resolute. 
Repenting somewhat of his nimbleness. 
Paused suddenly, and turning round made suit 
For leave his feelings briefly to express. 
Twas granted, and in expectation mute 
Whilst all stooid listening, with disturbed address. 
Endeavouring Christian clemency to wake. 
He thus in lowly contrite accents spake : 

'' ' Unconquerable and most valiant race. 
Displaying of all virtues the extreme ; 
Knowy a Cacique am I, my line who trace 
To heroes Araucanians most esteem ; 
And I the last, whom kin nor offspring grace — 
All swept away by war's destructive stream. 
A line so honored since my death would end. 
To me your gracious clemency extend.' 

" More he had added, — but, impatiently. 
Fierce Galvarino, with disdainful brow. 
Who heard his comrade sue for clemency. 
Thus interrupted his discourse : * Oh thou. 
Of an illustrious line base progeny ! 
Dares thy pusillanimity avow 
Such sentiments ? Can fear of death so stir 
Thy spirit, that dishonor thoult incur ? 

" ' Dastardly traitor ! In degraded state 
Is*t possible thou rather wouldst prolong. 
By some sad years, thy wretched being s date. 
Than resolutely die like warrior strong ! 
What renders bearable the bardest fate. 
Save that death closes the career of wrong > 
Can even meanness forfeit such relief? 
The only certain remedy for grief !' 
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" Scarcely the genecons Caeique endures 
To bear this adnionitioo to the close^ 
Ere he, repentant^ round his neck secures 
The Gord^ and from a branch bis body throv^s > 
Bold Galvarino following, assures 
O'er death his triumph as o'er other foes : 
And the old oak^, on this eventful year» 
Loaded with new and wondrous fruit appear.'* 

We have thought proper to unite Galvarino'^ two adventures, 
divided in the poem, by the discovery of the magician Fiton, to 
'ivliich we now revert, Ercilla, being sent aut upon |i reconnois' 
s^fice, comes to a plain, 

" Bounded by bilk upon the further side^ 
Up whose steep brow winded a narrow way -, 
An Indian there I saw, by age half dried ; 
Each breath of wind appeared his form to sway. 
That flesbless, large, bent, vaulted and decayed, 
Seemed as of twisted tree-roots it were made. 

*' I, startled at the feebleness and size 
Of this sad image of decreptd age;. 
My succour pn^ered him in courteous guise. 
And would have questioned his experience sage : 
But not so lightly, in her terror, flies 
The timid doe from chasiag staghounds* rage, 
As that precipitous acclivity 
The ancient Indian climbed at sight of me. 

" Astonished at his flight, without more thought 

Impatiently I spurred my generous steed 

To follow, and Mf deemed already caught 

That strange cdd man, whatever were his speed. 

But from my sight he vanished, whom I sought. 

Seeming tiie wind in swiftness to exceed. 

And I, who might his course no longer trace. 

Abandoned^ most reluctantly, t^e chase. 
" I found mvself upon a mountain's brow, 

Down which two unfrequented pathways led. 

Where Rauco's waters a deep channel plough. 

Pressed by two jutting rocks ip narrow bed j 

Beneath my feet waved many a leafy bough, 

Reared many a stately tree its tufted head ; 

There, by the stream, I saw a gentle fawn 

Tasting the dewy verdure of a lawn." 
This was the very guide to Fiton's abode promised in the 
vision, and ErciUa makes for the fawn. It flies like the old In- 
diaa, but in the end leads him to another old Indian, who proves 
to be the nephew of the magician, and agrees to conduct Ercilla 
to his abode. 

VOL. IV, NO. VIII. N N 
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" TbeOy rising from our pleasant seats, I tied 
My weary steed securely by the rein. 
And hastily, by Guaticolo's side, 
I trod a narrow and intricate lane ; 
Along this path a weary while we hied. 
Till in a horrid forest we remain, 
Where never had the smi*s meridian beams 
Gilt the overshadowed earth with cheqaered gteantv, 

" There we beheld a juttying cavemed rock. 

So thick with shrubs, trees, branches covered o'er, 

As though they should the narrow passage block. 

That led, far inwards, to a little door. 

Where heads of savage beasts the courage shock » 

Twas open, as inviting to explore; — 

Swift through that open door the stout old man 

Darted, and dragged roe with him as he ran. 

" An hundred paces full we onwards past. 
Whilst some alarm upon my spirits clung. 
Then rested in a vaulted cave at last^ 
Where a perpetual light strange lustre flung. 
Around me many an anxious look I cast ; 
On shelves, against the sides in order hung. 
Stood countless vases, bearing each a name. 
Of unguent, essence, herb, unknown to fame. 

*' Here we beheld prepared the lynx's eyes. 
That with unequalled virtues are endued^ 
If in doe season be secured the prize ; 
The basilisk's, with poisonous force imbued ; 
The foam of dog, that from the water flies. 
Convulsed and raging in his frenzied mood j 
The marrow of the cencris, born and bred 
In Lybia's burning sands and desarts dreacL 

^' The blood of red-haired men in fury rife 5 
The flesh of infant whom the leech s art. 
By ways unknown to ]^ature, called to life; 
Of loathsome harpy's wing a broken part ; 
The sens* envenom*d tooth, more sharp than knife. 
Pierced through and through the marv'llous griffins heart ^ 
The fish that stays a vessel s course, and braves. 
By power superior, stormy winds and waves.* 

This, though but a small portion of the contents of Fiton's 
magical laboratory, may satisfy the reader. The wizard himself 
proves to be the light-footed old runaway ; and being put inio 
wondrous good humour by learning how widely his fame had 
spread, he leads the poet into another room, too costly to be de- 
scribed by human tongue. 
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*' With flags of chrystaHiQe transparency, 
Most skilfully disposed, was paved tbe floor, 
Whence tints opposed and mingled, to tbe eye 
Of various works and aspects offered storey 
Above, a vaulted and diaphanous sky 
With countless sparkling gems was starred all o*er ^ 
That, dazzling with their lustre human sight. 
Gave the vast chamber chearfnlness and light. 

" Supported upon pedestals of gold. 
An hundred images were placed around. 
Where Art to life does such resemblance hold. 
The deaf would deem they uttered vocal sound. 
Upon the intervening walls were told, 
By sculptor's art their actions most renowned. 
Displaying their transcendent excellence 
In letters, arms, virtue, and continence. 

** The middle point of this vast chamber* s space. 
That measured half a mile from side to side. 
Was a gigantic applets wondrous place } 
Of art abstruse the miracle and pride. 
Twas folded in a sphere of light*s embrace. 
And both, unpropped, in ambient air abuie; 
The lucid sphere, and globe within compressed. 
Self-poised, on their own centre seem to rest." 

This apple reflects whatever passes in the world, and that 
sometimes, though with more difficulty, and in a somewhat Irish 
fashion, beforehand. In this way Don Alonzo now beholds, 
represented upon its surface, the Turkish and Christian fleets 
engaged at Lepanto, and every operation of the battle. Upon a 
subsequent occasion the magician, whom he casually meets, gives 
him a lesson of geography upon it, but so dully, that we could 
not conceive why Crcilla had incumbered his lay with such an 
enumeration of names of countries and towns, till it occurred to 
us that be might possibly think himself bound, in common civility, 
to pay Camoens, the original inventor of this facsimile of the 
habitable globe, the compliment of not omitting the only use 
which he had made of it in his Os Lusiabas."*^ 

Our tuneful cavalier seems to have been a stout warrior and 
active officer, judging less from any auto-panegyrics than from the 
constant employment he appears to have had; — he represents' 
himself as despatched upon one mission after another — now to 
reconnoitre the enemy — now to explore distant and undiscovered 
regions — now to obtain provisions — now to escort such provisions 
to the fortresses, jnost in need of them. We have no room to 

* Of Ludadca was publishdcl in 1579 ; the second and third parts of Ln Araucana not 
before 1578 and 1590. 
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dwell upon these expeditions, but cannot qbite omit an adventure 
he meets with upon one of them^ inasmuch as it both exhibits the 
author in an amiable light, and is a solitary instance of a happj 
conclusion. Don Alonzo is in advance of his party expiring the 
country, when he meets with a beautiful young Indian, Glaora, 
who, at his requesti tells him her whole histoiy, ending with her 
having been separated from her husband, Cariolan, in a late 
skinnish with the Spaniards. . 

" The young and beautiful unfortunate 

Had scarcely told the stoi^ of her woes^ 

When a strong Indian troop that lay in wak, 

Ambushed on either hand, suddenly rose. 

And with loud shouts, harbingers of my fate. 

Seized both the yalley^s issues, to oppose 

My passage ; ever riung more and more. 

As though the very grass barbarians bore. 
" At that eventful moment came a slave, 

Captured in recent battle by my sword. 

Exclaiming, — * I, who know the nound^ can save ! 

Betake you to the river, good my lord ; 

*Twere phranzy should you even think to brave 

The throngs with which the mountain sides are stored. 

But on my faith implicitly rely, 

And, for your safety, you shall see me die !* 
*' As tow'rds the generous youth I tutned my face. 

Courteously his kind offer to accept, 

Ghmra I saw ra^h past with frantic pace^ 

Loud shrieking, whilst upon his neck she leapt, 

' What do I see! My husband 1 embrace. 

And disbelieve it ! Thou, whose dealh I wept ! 

Can 1 be wakine ?-«>Is it but a dream ? 

Such htippiness I dare not certain deem !' 
" I, all astonished at this accident. 

And joyful as astonished at such diange> 

Seeing fair Glaura*s desolate lament 

End in prosperity unhoped as strange. 

But pressed for time, my thoughts upon th' event 

In eratulations duly to arrange, 

Swd, * Pare ye well, my friends ; receive from me 

All 1 can offer you, your liberty !* 
With these words our poet gallops off by the path Cariolan had 
in<ticated, leaving fte reunited pair to join their countrymen. A% 
further evidence of the kindly feelings which should naturaHy 
dwell in the poetical spirit, we must esctract from the manifold, 
and often trite moral reflections, with which Ercilla opens eveiy 
canto, a stanza upon the conduct of the Spaniards towards the 
native Americans. 
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*' The sets ef Mood Iq Ibeie n^m ccHinkries spilt^ 
If that my judgmeot be ip eugbt of worth. 
Have hopes o'erthrowa op Qonqveet that were built> 
DrowDing the harvests of this gdkden earth. 
For Spanish inhumanity and guilt. 
Transgressing all the laws of war, gave birth 
To such atj-ocities as ne'er before 
Deluged a conquered land with native gore.'* 
Sut we must hasten to j(he catastrophe of CaupoUcan. The 
victories of the Spaaiurab produce a conplete discomfiture and 
temporary dispersion of the Araucanians, the caciques seeking 
safety in concealment. Catipolican's retreat, long undiscoverable 
by the Spaniards, is at length betrayed to them, akid a party is 
sent to surprise him. 

*' The sentry on the mountain's brow, aware 
Too late of coming Spaniards, loudly gave 
In shouts th* appointed signal, to prepare 
For foes his mighty chief, secure as brave. 
Whom, hurrying on, our men hoped in his lair, 
Incautious, to surprise and thus enslave. 
Sudden the cottage-door was open thrown, 
Through which the bold barbarian would have flown. 

" But when he saw cut off all chance of flight. 
And marked what present ills o'er him impend, 
A sted-edged battle-axe, deadly in fight, 
With which to clear the road he thought to wend, 
He swung on high, that gaining weight from height, 
The more destructively it might descend 5 
When, as it fell, a jutting beam of wood 
Received the weapon's point — unarmed he stood, 

'^ A soldier, whose impetuosity 
Had past his fellows urged him, reached the door, 
And m the naked arm, still held on hi^h. 
Deep plunged his sword through muscle, flesh, and gore. 
The Indian then, desperate of remedy. 
Slowly withdrawing, from defence forbore ; 
And bade his followers surrender strait. 
Nor, by resistance vain, provoke their fate.** 

Caupolican, when brought to tbe Spanish fortress, is condemned 
to be impaled, and then shot to death with arrows ; nor does his 
embracing Christianity procure any mitigation of this unjust and 
flagitious sentence. Immediately after his baptism be is fed forth 
to execution. 

^ Dishevelled, half unolotbed, on foot, unshod. 
He went, two heavy chains dragging along ^ 
About his neck a rope, which, as be trod^ 
The hangman pulled by its huge knotted thoug. 
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Armed troops secured him netir 3 the ve^aot sod. 
Far rounds was hidden by the meaner throog> 
M^ho gazed on this sad spectacle with awe, 
Aiid^ gfiziDg, disbelieved ev'n what they saw. 

^' Now to the scaffold the cacique is led, 
A bowshot distant from the town that lies. 
Raised half a lance's length, its sight of dread 
Presenting openly to all men's eyes. 
With energy accustomed, measured tread. 
And cheer unaltered from his wonted guise, 
The fatal steps lightly he mounts, as he 
Should but from weary prison be set firee. 

" Then, unconstrained of any, tow'rds the stake 
(Dire instrument of his atrocious doom !) 
He goes with aspect calm, seeming to make 
A trifle of the agonies to come. 
And, ' Since my destiny,' unmoved he spake> 
* For me appoints this passage to the tomb, 
Freely I travel it. — ^*Twill soon be past. 
No evil can o'erpowV if *t be the last.* 

'^ But now the executioner drew near, 
A sable African, meanly attired. 
Whom, when the proud barbarian saw appear. 
To deal that death so recently desired. 
Though hitherto, with soul and count*uance cleai*. 
All wrongs and ills against him that conspired 
He had endured, this insult he disdained 
To bear, albeit the last, and thus complained ? 

** ' In Christendom^ in honourable breast. 
Can such abhorred indignity find place^ 
As that a man, distinguished 'midst the best. 
His death-blow should receive from hands so base \ 
Sufficient punishment death is confessed 
Even for guilt, and can all debts efface : 
A chieftain thus degradingly to treat. 
Were savage vengeance, not in^iction me^. 

'' ' Is there no sword 'mongst those with such good will 
That seemed of yore on my destruction bent. 
Well-practised Araucanian blood to spill. 
That to my heart its point will now present ? 
Howe'cr invetVately, with spiteful skill, 
Fortune may persecute, I shall prevent 
This outrage. Never shall unworthy man 
Lay hand upon the great Caupolican.' 

*' This said, he lifted his right foot on high, 
Despite the burthen of his fetters' weight. 
And with one blow the negro suddenly 
Struck from the scaffold down in woeful state. 
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But gIimI for such impetiiosity, 
He peniteotlj yielded to his fate> 
And suffered any bands that chose to take 
And place bis person on the pointed stake. 

*' Nor when Upon that horrid stake impaled. 
When tore the point its agonizing way. 
His lacerated entrails first assailed. 
Then through his body pierced, could aught dismay 
A constancy o*er tortures that prevailed — 
No suffering might lip or brow betray. 
But such serenity his mien expressed. 
As on his nuptial couch he sunk to rest. 

*' Six archers, who, as ablest in their art. 
Had been selected for the hateful deed. 
With bended bow and nicely fitted dart. 
Now from the scaffold thirty steps recede. 
» » » * » 

*' Now, leaving scarce a spot unoccupied, 
An hundred arrows his Dold breast sustained. 
Through which his mighty spirit freedom sought 3 
Less pumerous wounds his death had scantly wrought. 

'' Methinks the most obdurate I perceive 
Melting with pity at this horrid tale. 
Of cruelties he hardly can believe, 
I was not there. — Mountains unknown to scale, 
I had been sent, new conquests to achieve, 
Nations yet undiscovered to assail ; 
Had I been present, rest, dread Lord, assured^ 
Such execution I had ne'er endured." 

Had Ercilla ended with this reprobation of the detestable min- 
der of the gallant insurgent leader, the conduct of his poem 
would, in our opinion, have been at least equal to that of the 
Lusiad. But, unhappily, there are three cantos and a half more 
almost wholly unconnected with the insurrection. He, indeed, 
describes the assembling of the Araucanian Senate in order to 
electa successor to Caupolican, but flies off from its deliberations 
to narrate the exploratory expedition above mentioned. We 
are tempted by its whimsicality to'^translate the stanza which our 
poet, to establish his claim as a discoverer, carved upon the bark 
of a tree, after running half a mile beyond his companions. 

** Passing all Christian traces most remote, 
Here Don Alonzo de Ercilla came. 
The channel crossed, ten shipmates in his boat; 
To prove his right to this discovery's fame. 
The last of February these lines he wrote. 
When eight and fifty years added their name 
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To fifiteeii hundred-*lwo faoitn past mid-dmy — 
Then to his comradd« meunred back his wmy." 

We must also let Don Alonzo tell his own story of Don'Garcu's 
ill-treatment of him at a tournament held at La Imperiale. 

" A sudden accident disturbed our sporty 
And such the judjg^e's strange celerity, 
1 stood condemned, amidst the astonished court. 
The axe upon my neck, prepared to die. 
My heinous crime, by malice* false report 
Exaggerated, Fame proclaimed on high 3 
'Twas, that my hand upon my sword I laid ; 
I, who ne'er causelessly unsheathed my blade ! 

" Afierwards, this unlucky strange mischance 
My long imprisonment and ome wrought ; 
Harsh means, by which a ruler's arrogance 
To remedy his earlier error thought. 
But, armed with patience, as with sword and lance. 
However wronged, I faultered not in aught 3 
Nor battle ever missed, nor skirmished fight. 
Serving upon the frontier, day and night.'* 

This irksome situation at length drives Ercilla back to Europe, 
where he proposes resuming the deliberations of the Araucanian 
Senate, but rejects the idea as absurd, whilst surrounded by wars 
and events so much more interesting and important ; such as the 
conquest of Portugal by Philip II., whose right he pronounces to 
be incontrovertible, severely blaming the resistance of the Portu- 
guese. He finally resolves, having been so undeservedly ill used 
by the world, to dedicate his remaining years to God, who receives 
the penitent, however late ; concluding, as we shall do* with the 
following stanza : — 

" I, in unchecked career, who had bestowed 
Upon the world life's fairest flowery years, 
Down a precipitous and headlong road. 
Pursuing idle hopes — and gathering fears; 
Noting what folly my past conduct showed. 
To God how much offensive it appears, 
^ The faults that I acknowledge to atone, 

Henceforward will no longer sing but gruasi." 
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Art. VII. — 1. Sanmdung BUchloftkher HirtefJmefe und Verord- 
nungm seiner H. <2. D. lureten- Primai a. Rheimscken 
Bundes, Bischafs ttu Karutanf. Fur das Bisthum Konsianz. 
(Collection of Episcopal Pastoral Letters and Ordinaiices of 
his Highness the Prince Primate of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, Bishop of Constana. For the Bishopric of Constanz.) 
Konstanz. 1808—1827- d vols* 4to. 

2. Archiv fur die Pastoral-Conferenzen in den Land Kapitebi 
des Bisthnms Konstanz. (Archives for the Pastoral Confe- 
rences in the Country Chapters of the Bishopric of Constanz.) 
Freiburg. 1802^1825. 48 parts. 

3. Denksckrift fiber das Verfakren des ISHmischen Hqfes, Sfc. 
(Memorial respecting the Proceedings of the Court of Rome 
on the nomination of the Baron Von Wessenber^, Vicar Gene* 
ral of the Bishopric of Constanz, to the Succession and Admi* 
nistration of that Bishopric, and the Measures adopted in con- 
sequence by the Court of Rome.) N. B. This is translated 
into English, with other Documents, under the title Reformation 
ititheCiUhoUc Church of Germany. London. 1819. 8vo. 

4. Vollsfdndige Beleuchiun^ der Denkschrift iiber das Verfakren, 
8fc. Von Dr. Fridolin Huber, Pfarrer zu Deisslingen. (Full 
Explanation of the Memorial on the Proceedings of the Court 
of Kome, 8cc. By Dr. Fridolin Huber, Parish Priest of 
Deisslio^en.) Rotweil on the Neckar. 1819* 8vo. 

5. Vertheiaigung des Ilerrn Coadjutors F, von Wessenberg und 
des Kath. Klerus im Grossherz. Baden. Von einem Layen. 
(Defence of Baron von Wessenberg and the Catholic Clergy in 
the Duchy of Baden. By a Layman.) Rotweil on the Neckar. 
1819. 8vo. 

6. Die KathoUsche Geistlichkeii im I9en Jahrhundert. (The 
Catholic Priesthood in the 19th Century.) 8vo. 

7. Die Katholische Kirche Wiirtembergs, bei dem Eintrittedes 
Jahres 1818. (The Catholic Church of Wurtemberg at the 
beginning of the Year 1818.) Stuttgart. 8vo. 

8. Vertheidigung der Katholiscken Religion gegen angriffe neuerer 
Zeit. Von Dr. Fridolin Huber. (Defence of the Catholic 
Religion against recent attacks.) Frankfort on the Main. 
18£6. 8vo. 

9. Die Ofetdlichen Gottesverehrungen der Katholischen Christen 
waren anfangs anders beschqffen als jetzt, und sollten wieder 
anders uferden, ^c. Von einem alien Kadiolischen Pfarrer in 
Baiern. (The Public Worship of Catholic Christians was 
originally constituted differently from its present form, and 
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must again become different* By an old Parish Priest in Ba- 
varia, &c.) Landshut. 1810. 8vo. 

10. Handbuch da KathoL und Protest. Kirchen-rtchtes. Von 
Dr. Sebald Brendel. (Manual of Catholic and Protestant 
Ecclesiastical Law.) Bamberg. 1887. 8vo. 

11. Beitrage zu dem kiinfiigen Deutsch-Kath. Kirchenrechte. 
Von A. Miillen (Contribution to the future German-Catholic 
Ecclesiastical Law.) Newstadt on the Orla. 1825. Svo. 

12. Preussen und Baiem in Concordat ndt Rom, Von A. 
Miiller. (Prussia and Bavaria in Concordat with Rome.) 
Neustadt on the Orla. 1824. 8vo. 

13. Gebetbuchfur aufgeklarte KathoKsche Christen. Von P.J. 
Brmmer. (Frayer-book for enlightened Catholic Christians.) 
Rottenburg. 1817- pp.400. Also translated into French 
under the title of Livre de Priires et de MeMtaiions ReUr 

fieuses a F Usage des Chretiens iclaires de FEgUse CatkoUque. 
^aris. 1822. 12mo. 

14. Ueher die Deutsche Mess uttd Abendmahl^nstaUen in der 
Katholischen Hofkapelk zu Stuttgart. (On the German Mass 

- and Communion arrangements in the Catholic Court Chapel at 
Stuttgart. 1787* This is by Werkmeister, though his name 
is not given.) 
When we presented to our readers, in a former number, a sin- 
gular account of the state of the Roman Catholic Church in Sile- 
sia, we pledged ourselves to notice any replies to the work then 
before us, if they contained material refutations of its statements. 
We learn from a late advertisement of an answer which professes 
to be the best and fullest, that no less than thirty others have ap- 
peared, and though we will not undertake so Herculean a task as 
to read them all, we promise very faithfully to procure some of 
them, and to state with all fairness their general tenor. We also 
hinted an intention of giving a short sketch of Wessenberg, one 
of the most remarkable of the recent church reformers in Ger- 
many, and of his proceedings. 

This last design we shall now proceed to fulfil, and w*e should 
have done so at an earlier period, but for the necessity of 
collecting from various parts of Germany the books which stand 
at the head of the present article, all of which we deemed 
it necessary to consult before we could enter advantageously 
into the question. We mention this fact, not for the purpose 
of complimenting ourselves, but for the sake of making a bitter 
but just complamt of the state of our National Library. No 
matter what may be the subject, it is wholly fruitless to look 
there for any recent foreign publications. The present is surely a 
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strong c%Be, though perhaps not the strongest. Our readers will 
find in the following pages the detaik of die course of a Roman 
Catholic prelate, who boldly and uncompromisingly attempted, 
and in a great degree carried into effect^ a system of church 
reform. This was not done in a corner, but in a conspicuous 
part of Europe. It was not done quietly, but gave rise to violent 
discussions and serious persecutions. It was not a matter of a 
moment, for the acts and ordinances of Wessenberg's predeces- 
sor, his own, and the pastoral conferences of his clergy occupy, 
as our readers will see, many volumes, and extend over a very 
considerable space of time; and yet, in the national library of a 
great Protestant nation, what record of these singular transac- 
tions is to be found? Let it not be supposed for a moment that 
we seek to throw any blame on the distinguished and excellent 
persons who have the charge of that library. On the contrary, 
we dQubt not that they lament the deficiencies which it presents 
in every department of modem foreign literature, with scarcely a 
single exception. The simple history is, that in the midst of all 
this clamour about the diffusion of knowledge, scarcely a penny 
can be gained from this intellectual nation to buy foreign books 
for its library. A few periodicals are taken in there, a few works 
published in parts are going on to their completion, and there is 
an end. Germany is overflowing with literature ; her presses teem 
with the productions of her speculative and laborious sons. France, 
after a long night of barbarism under a military government, is 
awakening to energy and activity in literature. JEven in Italy, 
broken to pieces and sunk as is that lovely region, dear to every 
lover of art and genius, much is done in those departments of lite- 
rature which a coercive religion allows to flourish. But no record 
of all this activity is to be found in. the national library of Eng- 
land. The nations of the continent might as well be still involv^ 
in all the darkness of the middle ages, for any benefit \vhich the 
student who has no resource but the British Museum could gain 
from their labours. To hear the cry of public men and public 
journals, one would suppose that the whole nation was become a 
nation of students; but it is only necessary to go to its library to 
get rid of the delusion, and see that they are perfectly satisfied 
with the glimmering of their own farthing candle, and stone blind 
to any light that may be breaking around them. It is really pain- 
ful to any one who loves England to compare her productions in 
literature with those of other nations at the present moment, to 
see how narrow are the boundaries which confine it, and then 
to find that the improvement which might be derived from a full 
knowledge of what is doing elsewhere, is denied by tlie nation to 
itself. A paltry two thousand pounds a year would, we are bold 
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to 8ay, preciire all, and aK>ie tbaa all, that would be feqoiaifeey 
and yet that paltry aam is ^lenied-^an ^xarcise of mlMetnai 
which, we presume and hope, it wonM not be easy to parallel in 
the records of aqy other natioa* 

But we must ** leave off our faow*' and begin our sketch of 
WesseDbei|['s proceedings, and of those of Rome towards bin. 
The latter part of the subject is as eurioos as the fomer. 
Although the Pope and die Caidinal Sec i ^e t ai y concerned widi 
Wessenberg were Pius VII. and Consalvi, there was still - tke 
same narrow spirit, and the same unbroken and unbending dosipe 
to push on the limits of the power of Rome, which marked her 
earlier and more successful efforts. The greater kingdoms had 
shown a resolution, which made all effi>rtB a^unst them hi^^eieas. 
Austria, at least, and Prussia, had spoken in a tone which had 
made Rome tremble, which had extinguished her spiril, but net 
altered her taste. The successor of tlM Gregories would stiU try 
his strength againBt a petty Gennan dnke, and still endeavour to 
advanoe the power of the Holy See, awl the righto of the ww- 
ciature, some half dooen miles beyond the frontier of the Germaa 
empire. The wolf and the bear were beyond the speed of the 
aged huntsman, and Ae courage of his wom«o«t packi but -they 
miffht stiH worry a sheep, or run down a bare. 

It is necessary to premise a few words as to the history of Wes- 
senberg!s pvedeoessor, which is somewhat remaikable. Charies 
Theodore of Datberg was bom of one of the most ancient and 
honourable houses of Germany. The reader wiH at en^oe remem- 
ber the proclamatioii at the crowning of the emperors of Ger- 
many, 1st kem Dalberg da? (Is there no Dalbei^ here?) TUm 
ancient line was divided into two, the houses of Dalberg-Uem- 
sbeim and Dalberg-Daibeiig. Their possessions lay on the left 
hank of the Rhine, near Speyer and Worms. Charles Theodore 
was bora in 17^, of the first of these families, at their ancient 
castle of ilernsfaeim, near Worms, of which his father was gover- 
nor. He was educated at Gottingen and Heidelberg, and gained 
in those universities the literary taste and knowledge which were 
the ornament and comfort of his troubled life. His father oo»- 
ceived that die church offered the fittest career for his distin- 
gnisfaed son, and after various inferior honours, and mudi aHen- 
-tieti. given to matters of state, Jaw, and diplomacy^ as fitting him 
for the higher honours of his profession in Germany, he becanw, 
on the nomination of the Elector of Mainz, in 1779, govetvorof 
Erfurdt, a situation which he retained for some years, and which 
save him halnts of intercourse with the ilistiiij^iished coterie^ 
Weimar. In 1 787 he was elected coadjutor to the Elector of 
Maine, and tlius bis futtire prospects of power and honour 
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seemed to rest on a eufre foundatioii; and diey were sboirtly still 
fitrtfier extended^ by his being ehoeen ecHicKutor, in 1788« to the 
Bishop of Constanz, and in 1797 provost of the diapter of Wiin* 
bnr^. The French reyolution, however, cast a shade o» t(hese 
brilUant prospects. The larger part of die territory of the ftttnre 
elector was seized before he entered on it. On the death of his 
predecessor, Frederic Charles, in 1802, he found hisuelf in pos* 
session only of the Principality of Aschaffenbnrg, die town of 
Erfurdt, and Eichsfeld. He had succeeded, in 1799» to the 
bishopric of Constanz, but Mainz * and Worms were gone to 
France. Finally, in 1803, by a recess of a Deputafioaof the 
Empire, it was -settled that the archi^iscopal seat should be 
transferred from Mainz to Regensburg, and that the arch- 
bishop was to be elector, arch-chancellor, metropolitan,, and 
primate of Germany. His power was to extend over all the 
lands on the right side of die Rhine which had formerly be- 
longed to the sees of Mainz, Trier, and Kcffln, except the 
Prnssian territory, and over those parts of the see of Sahbnrg 
which had been put into the possession of Bavaria. His tempo- 
ralities were to consist of die principalities of Aschafiienbuiig and 
Regensbnrg, widi the town and county of Wetzlar, which, vidi 
Re^nsburg^ was declared neutral. His income was settled at a 
million of florins . We have every reason to believe diat his govern- 
ment as a temporal prince was most beneficial to his little states; 
bvft it endured for a very brief period. In fact, he had knt 
the temporalities of Constanz in 1802, and was stripped of those 
of Regensbu]]g in 1 810. His conduct during the reign of Napo^- 
leon made him, and jusdy, an object of suspicion ; but there 
were many circumstances which tended to justify, and many to 
explain his conduct. He certainly, in the eariier part of hb 
intetfconrse with Napoleon, maintained the firmness and dignity 
belonging to his birth and station. His election of Fesch as his 
successor was no doubt suspicious, but not indefensible. Sunk 
and degraded as Germany then was, Charles of Dalberg might 
think he did much for securing the existing constitution of the 
Grerman empire, by giving the family of Napoleon an interest in 
itk His accesttidn to the confederation of the Rhine, in the cha- 
racter of Prince Primate, is die least defensible of bis acts. Hu 
biograpber in the Zeitgenosxn declares diat he was taken by snr^ 

E'se, and over-persuaded by his minister, Albini, who represented 
acd^ssion as the only means of preserving the electoral state. 
He obtained from Napoleon the grand dukedidm of Frankfort for 
a time ; but when the star of France set, he rdinqnirfied of his own 

* This electorftte comprehended a territory of 169) mlUs, a population of 550,000 
penons, and an income of two mtUions of flonnt . 
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free-wiH all his temporal possessions, and devoted himself to the 
discharge of his spiritual duties, to retirement and poverty. The 
descendant of the ancient Dalbergs, the Elector of Mainz> the 
Arck-Oiancellor of the Roman £^pire> the Prince Primate of 
the Confederation of the Rhine, the Grand Dnke of Frankfott, 
the Archbishop of Regensburg, the Bishop of Constanz, nrhen 
all his wretched furniture and goods were sold, (and they were 
bought at monstrous prices, as memorials of him,) died worth not 
a thousand pounds ! 

But we must pass to the consideration of his power as arch- 
bishop. By the recess of the deputation of the empire of 1B03, 
great changes took place in the relations of the Catholic churdi 
in Germany, and subsequently parts of five dioceses, viz. Stnis- 
burg, Speyer, Wurzburg, Mainz, and Worms, came into pos- 
session of the Grand Duke of Baden. Attempts were made to 
settle a constitution for the Catholic church of Baden, (which 
embraced also the diocese of Constanz) but without ^ect. The 
various bishops, parts of whose sees had come into the posseaaion 
of Baden, died off, except Charles Theodore. He was Bishop of 
Constanz, and Archbishop with respect to those parts of dio- 
ceses, which were subjected to him on the transference of the 
chair from Mainz to Regensburg. In conjunction with die Grand 
Duke of Baden, and with the consent of the Chapter of Constanz, 
he nominated Baron Ignatius Henry von Wessenberg, (who hwA 
long been his vicar-general for the diocese of Constanz) as his 
successor. From that period to the death of Dalberg, the his- 
toiy of the one is the history of the other. 

In giving then a sketch of the strange proceedings of Rome 
towards Wessenberg, we must commence with stating our un- 
qualified belief in the rectitude of Wessenberg's principles. That 
some of the reforming Catholics in Germany may have been 
partakers of the rationalizing spirit of their Protestant country- 
men, we are inclined to believe; but after a patient examination 
of Wessenberg's proceedings and writings, we must express our 
belief that he was a sincere Christian. That he heartily disap- 
proved of many of the abuses of the Church of Rome, is unques- 
tionable ; that he may have displayed- some want of judgment or 
of temper in his attempts to remedy existing evils, may also be 
true, though we have no grounds for knowing that this was the 
case: but there was not, we verily believe, any reason whatever 
to suppose that he had departed from the faith of the Roman 
Church, as far as it is known from her authorities. 

There are two parts of Wessenberg's history. The first em- 
braces Dalberg's life, during which, as we shall see, the reforming 
spirit displayed by the two friends caused some murmurs from 
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R6me> but no dcthre measureB, for Rome ww theii too weak, 
and the Prince Primate — till quite the conclusion of his. life — too 
strong. The second begins after Dalberg's death, when the storm 
broke on Wesseiiberg. 

We begin with the- beginning, as in duty bound. We know 
aot whether our readers recall. the wreliched picture giten of. the 
atate^of. Catholicism in Silesia, in a. former nttmber. There is 
no question but the remoter parts of that country are in a worse 
state thdn the more civilized parts of Germany. Bntwith.aome 
allowances, the picture given of Silesia will serve -adknirably to 
describe Catholicism as it existed at the beginning of this ceo-* 
tazy through Germany generfdly, and in tfie diocese of Con^ 
stanz in particular. It may not be amiss . to repeat the leading, 
particulars from one of the works placed at the. head of this 
article, called, " Die katholkche Geistlichkeit, im 19te Jahr- 
hundert.** (The Catholic priesthood in the 19th century.) It 
appears to relate especially to. the south and south-west of.Ger** 
many. 

The. writer begins by complaining that the number of priests 
is. not kept up in any sect, and especially among the Calbolics, 
and that the.seminaries are often almost empty.* The apirit of 
the times, which is npw contemptuous towards the cler^, (partly 
in consequence of their conduct, and partly from tiie. inroads of 
revolutionary feeling from other countries) is one of the causes of 
this deficiency; others are the loss of all the rich foundaticms, the 
poverty arising from long wars, which disables many from sending 
their sons to the places of education, the loss of the assistance 
in that way which was derived from the now suppressed monas* 

* We find many carious illustrations of these statements in the work which stands 
No. 7 in the list at the head of this article. In Wiirtemberg, it appears, that by the 
strange, changes of territory from 1802 to 1811, the popalaiion of Homan Catholic sub- 
jects increased from a very small one to nearly two-thirds of the whole, or 450,000 
persons. There was not a single episcopal see in the new territories, but there were 
parts of the dioceses of Constant, Aogsbtirg, Wiirsburg, Worms and Speyer. The 
funds beloneiog to the bishoprics of course did not come to Wiirtemberg : nor was 
tliere a sin^ really Roman Catholic place of theological study for the young priests. 
The funds for education which properly t>elonged to the parts of Swabia, given up by 
Austria, were retained by that power, and the establishment at Freyburg, m tlie 
Breisgau, (which went to Badeu,) kept its property in Wurtemberg, and yet did not 
give to the subjects of Wurtemberg the advantages they derived from it while under the 
rule of Austria. There were 650 parishes, and about 1500 priests, of whom one-third 
were monlis. To all the old evils of Romanism were added those of a revolutionary 
and irreligious spirit, and all the mischiefs arising from the licentiousness and irregula- 
rity of war. After the death of the various bishops, a vicariate-general was established 
at Itottenburg-on-the-Nccker, witli a seminary for priests, in 1817, and the govern- 
ment entered on pretty vigorous plans of reform. It is a curious feet, in illustration 
of the text, that though there is need for about forty fresh priests every year, in 1817 
only four were ready to come from the seminary, and in 1818, there were only seventy 
students at Rottenbnrg and Tubingen ^where was a theological faculty) together. The 
writer adds, that the same want is felt in the other states of Germany. — (p.- 49.) 
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tema, asd ihm fears of the conscriplKMi, as wclkas the oooacnp- 
tion itself. These evils might be remedied in aome degree faj the 
estabUahment of horses or exhibitioosi^ and by relearaig all cle- 
rical students from the necessity of military, aervke* 

The church again having lost all the monasteries, eallegiale 
foundations, universities, and ccmns of the prince bishiqia; and 
the income of livings being very miserably dimiaished by tagnftion 
and various causes, somediing must be done to give a atimolos 
and an inducement to respectable persons to enter die chorcb. 
The foundations of the new chapters should be made to sane this 
end. The revenue of the clai^y must, where it ts small, be freed 
from all taxation. A priest cannot live for less than 700 florins 
(i. e. about 70/. or 80i. a year) not for less ihan 1000, if he most 
have a curate. Above these suras they mi^i be taxed. As it is, 
the curates are worse paid than rich firmera' servants. In d e ed , 
many ^livings are not worth more than from 300 to 500 C 
per anoutn, (i. e. from SO/, to 50/.) 

The various mass foundations, &c. might be used hit * 
ing the liringa, though a perfect equality is not advianhie. 

Wifh respect to celibacy the writer makes a strange i 
viz. that the modem education, spirit of the times, 4pe. 
tinaue more difficult dian it used to be. Tjke free 
die present day awaken sexual instinct before the cheice of a pro- 
fession is made. The writer is opposed to celibaey, a satyectnliich 
has been discussed, he says, for above thirty years, bat he aHews 
that the people would not bear a change at once. 

The case of the old and worn out priests is a baid one. Tliey 
need fermerly to be sent into the monasteries, wheie- th^ bad 
situations of comparaftive comfort. A fund for their maintenance 
must now.be formed. 

The education of the clergy is now, the writer states, very 
wretched, and far too short.f A year, or a yeaf and a half, at 
one of the pflanz-schules is all. The instruction is very con- 
fined ; there is little classical or scientific knowledge 'inteoduoed. 
In a seminary, care should be taken to give high notions of the 

* Xa Wurlcmb^g, U seems, that the system of taking tlie beoefioe^ puKssed bj the 
SMpMtfiries, *S8 most mischierousljr felt at Uieir secalarixBtiaa. Somethiiic» however, 
was done bj waj of forming a church fund by those temporal persons who g<ot pos^ 
aeasion of them, and in some cases an aannity was permaiientlT fixed oo the firaer pro> 
perty of odavcbIs, The government had great difficolty on thu point ; bat tlwy aettkd 
at iaat that ever/ parish priest should at least have 500 florioa and a hooae. A fud 
was ibrmed by means of the leveoue of m\\ vacant bene6ces doling their vacancy. 
This is the case too in Bavaria. Bee Biendel's Handbiicir» p. 4Sf. Xbe cnntca woe 
to ncflive from 5S to 104 florins a year, with altimished room, li^^ts, washing, acmnUi 
beard, end m certain allowance of wine and beer. 

t In Wiirteniberg the priests roast be a year at the seminary at RotleBbarg» after a 
full course of tlieolc^ at Tiib'uigen. 
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imp<Mtance«of the profeasioD, mach zeaU «nd fitting manners. 
The young men now hate the seminaries, which are like monasjte- 
nes, stiff, severe* and uncomfortable* Each should have his own 
bed-room, while dozens now sleep in the same ; and more free- 
dom riiould be allowed, that when the student gets full liberty 
he may not abuie it. Why should there be an overseer in the 
sitting-room for young men of that age, and what can be the effect 
of there being such a person but deceit? The last part of the 
education should be dedicated to instruction in pastoral knowledge ; 
and to die fostering a warm spirit of piety. Above all, the New 
Testament should be put into the students' hands, and they 
should not be confined to the regular and endless routine of me- 
ditations and prayer-formuls. 

After the course is over, the young priest begins his career as a 
curate, and all depends on his rector's religious example and pre- 
cepts. Now the bishops should attend closely to the manners, 
dress, &c. of the young clergy.* In some dioceses examinations 
am such Butters take place, but these are unfit for men. There 
flhonkl be prizes, bo<A-clubs, and pastoral conferences established, 
to awaken and keep up a spirit of activity and exertion.t 

The present system of confessions is mene form, lasting for a 
few minutes, cold and useless. The people go by hundreds in the 
processions and pilgrimages, to some favourite shrine, and all 
co a fee s in four or five hours.} These are not fit times n<Mr 
plaioeq for so soleom a duty, where hundreds stand round, and the 
priest is worn to death. The parish dMurcb is the only fit place. 

The many oereoiMiea, tke^lilm^; iSite creeds, and die use of a 
foieign tongue, are pfochnrttve of great evil. A better liturgy, 
eo^fauialion of the creeds, a cleansing of the liturgy from repeti- 
ticsi and mysticism, and the introduction of German are neces- 
sary. Much is done by ttuHvidual clergy, and their efforts show 
thegeneral feeling. 

Ine books for the instruction of the young are very bad, and 
not practioal, and tbeeaiechisms are mere rote religion. 

* In Wortenberg a priest mutt serve two yesn u a coiate, amd then it to be ez^ 
nuned b tbeotogy in all its bnnchtn, and ecclesiasticftl law ; and the strictest testimo- 
nialt are required. All this is done by the gOTemnieut ; the bishop mny ezaniine too 
if he pleases. No person is ever presented to a situation in his own native place. 
Residence of the closest kind is enjoined. 

f Theological libraries and book-clubs were established bj law in Wiirtembeig, in 
1607, as well as pastoral conferences. Priests, chaplains, and curates, most be mem> 
bcrs of these clubs. 

t This is entirely stopped in Wurtemberg. At least it is made illegal to go to 
shrines out of Wurte,mberg, and the shrines in the country are converted into regular 
parish cliorcbet. So in the Grand Duchy of Weimar, all proceuion to shrines is 
made liable to pnnisbment, and no processions from foreign territories are allowed to 
cone through Weimar. See Mailer's Beitngt, p. 1?8. 

VOL. IV. NO. VIll. O O 
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The jrefortnation nv&t begio mtk the g9V€mmem$, ^tiha 
appoint good and active bishops^ as aooa as the afnmg«Bieiit5 for 
the new bisboprks are made. 

Such were the evils of the Roman Catholic Church which 
Dalberg and Weasenberg endeavoured to remedy. The faiatorj 
of their efforts must be collected from the two very iiiteresdo^ 
volumes which contain the acts and ordinances for the bisfaoiHic 
of Constanz from the year 1801 to the year 18^7» when the fiinc- 
tJons of Wessenberg actually ceased. Our limits of cQurae pr^ 
vent us from doing more than pointing out geaasally the lioe of 
action adopted. In all the pastoral addresses to the people on 
occasion cmT the yearly celebration of Lent, we find the greatest 
care taken to make them feel the Uttle valiie of ceremonial and 
compulsory fastitig^ which is accordingly reduced to Utile more 
than a mere name; while the true meaning and value of mortifi- 
cation are carefully pointed out. Another great ot^ist v^as to 
prevent the sad evils which arose from the extr^pfi number of 
holidays.. Priests and people a^ke were accustoiiidl.,oD these 
dayA» not to join in quiet devotion in their own paiiAePtt but to 
seek excitement by leaving home, scouring th^ country Wider the 
^preteiiceof visiting some favourite church where agraod.niiHW or 

Emoession took place, and then falUng into excess^ diiKwl^ and 
cieotiousness. VV^e find no less than eight ordinac^ef s 4HI jbis m- 
portant matter. All but the greater feasts are abo)isbi&4if awl the 
clergy stritctly forbidden to leave home or celebrate their parish 
service earlier on these days* or to keep any ev^s pr. .vigU» ^ the 
folbiddea holidays. But it was necessary to.go fiirih^r thaa tjiis, 
l^ndlo. put down the pilgrimages and processions as far. aaii was 
possible. Accordingly we find that Wessenberg, by aa «|idmance 
of March 4, 1809/ recalled the great Christian truth of Ae aeoes-* 
sity of a spiritual woiship; and after stating it,.oi^ tbe^ aftlhority 
of the Council of Trent, as the duty of every bialiop to reform 
Hbuses in. these points, he orders aJOi votive tablejtSj or waxen 
images and signs, and such things* to be removed frQfl» the 
charebes; no more of the trumpery and mischievous legeodary 
latest asually sold at the places of resort, to be printed or sold in 

^ The feasts left were the Circomcision, Epifyhany, Candfeinas, St. Joseph, Anmni* 
tiflffdn. Barter Monday,' Ascension, Whit Monday, Corpns CInisti, St. Prter «id St 
Paai, Assumption, Birth of the Virgin, All Satnts, CoAception, XJbristmas, Si. Stephen, 
*hd the day of the patron Saint of each church. Tins list was too lai^, it would 
seem, for ^Ttirferaberg. See die Kath. Klrche Wfirtemrbergs, p. «S. 

t Miiller gives us some specimens of these tales. " The Virgin visits iHins by night; 
tihfhi plftyi at tards with a non in ber cell ; roakes love to ntns and tnanies fheai; 
beastA and ihsects pray to the Host; St. Patrick heats mi oven wHh snow, and to 
bl^ase his ftuirse changes a pound of Ironey into a pound of hutter." We hate ttrt 
paflence fbr mo^e. One of the latest miracles mentioned we are glad to see fiere aa- 
ticcd. It was related to us at Home as fuHy provtil at the cammisatfoa of the hst 
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fatom; nY> s^maOD neoobiiting lihe miraisles t^ the ^mitof il(» 
place to be preached, but the Gospels to be read in Germaiii 
and works of real piety to be spread on these occasiotis. He- 
directs the priests of the place of resort to teach the. reat doctriiie 
of the Church as to the honouring of saintsi> their relics and- 
pictures^ and to warn die people against the buperstition of fte- - 
lieving that there is any virtue in particular images or places^p 
If the church to which resort was made was not a parish cbureh^i 
he forbade any particular day to be observed. If it wa^ he 
allowed no variation in the service from that usual in other 
parishes. He forbade any priests from odier places to go tO' 
assist on these occasions; and if there was no upfMtUed pHest- 
at a piaee of resort, he forbade any celebration whatever. On 
ordinary days the Gospel and Epistles were to be read in Gei^> 
man; and if there were two priests^ at a place of pitgrimage>' 
while the one was saying mas6, the other was not to be idle» 
but was to lead the people in prayer in German. It is impos* 
sible not to do jiistice to the good sense and di^riminlition, 
as well as good feeling, of this ordinance. Wessenberg felt tliat^ 
the sudden and entire rentoval- of these pilgrimages would be 
daagerous, and perhaps impossible ^ he therefore began by doing 
all be could, and was obviously preparing rtie way for much^ 
mote. These ordinance^ can only be paralleled by the singular 
and interesting documents vi^ick may be found at' the end of 
Bamet. We altwle to the injunctions of various English bi«- 
shops, in which the same complaints are made, and the same* 
mixture of right feeling and good sense is conspicoous. Some- 
of Wessenberg's ordinances might be thought almost transla- 
tions from ^em. Let ns look for a moment to those of the 
Bishop of Salisbury ih 1538, where it is ordered that ''aH such* 
having cures, do every Sunday and Mondaye continually recite 
and sincerely declare, at the higbe masse time, in the Englishe 
tonge, bodi the i^ystle and Gospell of the same daye;" that- 
** preaching be not lefte off for any other maner of observaunces 
in the Chnrche, as processions ;^* that ** ye sufire no night-^watciiffs 
in your churches or chapells — neither decking of yonr images with 
gold, silver, clothes, lights or herbs — nor the people to knele to 
them, nor worship them;" but ye " shall instruct and teacb Aem 
how they ought and may use them, that is to say, only to behold 
" ■'■' " '■■ ■ ' -■■■ ' ■ I I . • I I 11 T' ' ' I 

saint, a certain Jalian of Spain, in 1884 or 1825 ; viz* that out of pity for some gamo 
xhflt by a fowler, lie recalled It to life when pic&ed and neady roasted. The pictures 
of His three miracles were hung up in the portico of St. Peter's, and the resoscitatton 
of the garae was announced in this form. " Beatus Julianns, aviculas, ut torrerentur 
ad ignero jam appositas, e Teru detraheos, noT& ritt^ donaTit." And this in lS34 or 
18S5 ! See MUner*« Beitrtig0i p. ISI. 

o o2 
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and loke i||ioa.them as one loketh upon a boke» whereby rnennes 
qiinds be stirred and kenled sometimes to vertue and constancy, 
for otherwise there might be peril of ydolatrie^ especially of igno- 
rant lay people;" that *' ye shall instruct your parishioners not to 
be envious about workes invented by their own folishe devotion, 
as to go about in idle pilgrimage, and say with vain confidence 
ibis prayer and that prayer, with other supersticious observacions 
1^1 fastings, prayeing and kepyng of old foly she customs/' Again, 
yre find in die injunctions of the Bishop of Litchfield and Coven- 
try a statement, that ** universally reigneth this abhominable, de- 
testable and dy velishe use and custom, that upon holy dayes, in 
the tyme of divine servyce and preachyng, that youthe and other 
unthriftes resorteth to alehouses, and there use unlawful games, 
blasphemie, drunkenness, with other enormities." Thus we find 
t|ie evil practical tendency of the Roman Catholic religion in 
these material points, the same, under the most varied circum- 
stances of placQ and time* 

. But the priesthood was one of the great objects of anxiety with 
Dalberg and Wessenbqrg. The address to the members of 
diat body, which stands first in this collection, well deserves 
translation, for its eloquence and its piety. They were in a sadly 
degraded condition, low in education, in manners, in feeling 
and. in station. Wessenberg, like the English bishops ^^ have 
alluded to, was obliged to attend to wretched . mioMtiae, and 
compel them to be decent in their demeanour and. dress, 
or. in the words of the Bishop of Litchfield, to *' weare neie, 
convenient and decent apparel." With proper feeling Wes- 
senberg couched . his instructions on these points in Latin, and 
while he willingly confessed how trifling in reality the point of 
dress was, he justly added that an indecorous dress shov^ed 
something wrong within. The evils had gone so. iar tbiat be 
was obliged to issue one ordinance against die clerey living m» 
mu<;h in the wine-houses, and another fprb^iUng tliem to say 
mass in boots and spurs, or to carry shtlleiabs — *' foa? cum 
Herculis clava comparari possent!" It is rather amusiag to find 
diat even among the Swiss mountains there were some pretendets 
to dandyism among the clergy, and to hear the bishop protesting 
that he eschews the abominations of whiskers (ne clerici faciem 
aspiciens militis putet) and trowsers, and strictly forbidding the 
smoking cigars in the roads and streets !* 

Wessenberg's earnest wish was to raise the condition of the 
lower clergy, by providing them with a better education and a 
mora fitting stipend, and to awaken in all a spirit of zeal for their 

• Sammlung, (1801— ISOS,) p^ 141 ttul 159. 
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duty. His Visitation questions are most searching.f Re inquires^ 

minutely into the life^ conversation and manners of the priest, his 

studies, his library, his style of catechising, the books in use 

3inong his people, his care in restraining them from scouring the 

<:ountry on festivals, and in pointing out and remedying the 

abuses of these pilgrimages. Nor are the inquiries less minute as 

to the moral and religious state of the people, and the care taken 

l>y the priest to lead them away from evil to good. He requires^ 

from the proper officers accurate lists of all the vicars (or, as we 

should say, curates) in their district, with their characters and 

every requisite particular; and he desires too that they will see 

that " none of the cler^ employ a curate without need, or refuse 

to do so when age or sickness requires it." In another oitlinance 

lie provides that proper curates shall be sent from the seminary to 

such places as require them; that they shall not be displaced at 

the pleasure of the priest; and that they shall have board, lodging 

and fifty florins a year.j; In order to prevent the rise of too great 

a body of clergy, he endeavoured to stop irregularities in titles to 

orders, and required at the least a strict adherence to the form by 

vi^hich some public body undertook to provide the candidate for 

orders with food and clothes, in case of sickness, or of not obtaining 

a benefice, and having no other support.^ Wessenberg require! 

strict and constant residence, not allowing of an absence of more 

than a few days without a special permission.|| 

In order to provide for the education of the clergy, he directs 
that there shall be two admissions every year into the Bishop's 
Seminary, viz. at All Saints day and Easter, and that the candi- 
dates shall remain ten months in it.^ His difficulties here were 
very great, from his diocese extending over part of various territo^ 
ries; and it seems that in Switzerland especially he had a good 
deal of trouble, part of which was ended by the erection of a 
Bishop's Seminary at Luzern in 1808. He required before ad- 
mission into his seminaries, that there should be a certificate of 



• SwDTOlung, (1801—1808,) p. $18. 

t Ibid. pp. 65—69. Ibid. (1808—1827.) pp. 47. 104. 

t Ibid. (1801— 1808^ p. 67. 

$ 'JVu is called a Titulus nietis», or In German, Tiscli-Titel. The form is given fa 
SflMioBg, (1801—1806,) p. 7S. A full and dear accoont of the various titles al- 
lowed by the Roman Catholic Church is given by Brendel (Uandbuch, p. 394.) Tliey 
are (1) a nomination to some benefice (titulus beneficii ;) (t) a snfllclent private for- 
tane (titulus patrimonii); (3) an undertaking by some public body for the mainte- 
nance of the Candidate (titulus roensae) ; and (4) the peculiar title of the Menditianfs 
(titulas paupertatii.) 

I Saamlung, (1806 — 1827,) p. 39* By another ordinance (p. 137.) it would seem 
that a ooromon excuse was going to some baths for health. Ttiis is forbidden wiftboat a 
proper oertincate. 

1 Sammlung, (1801—1808,) p. 70. 
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fT^eiemai in philosophy uA natural history, dogmalics, monk* 
church history and law, pastoral and ezegetical dieology— ^reqoi- 
eitions which might be remembered wttli advantamiti odier placet 
than Switzerland, and by other churches than the Roman Cathoik. 
Not content with having thus proiridedfor the education of the 
clergy, he was most anxious to secure their good condnct and 
zeal, and for that purpose he revived the ancient system of pa»- 
-storal conferences, or meetings of the clergy under proper motbo- 
lity, for the discussion of professional matters, principidlj prac- 
tical ones. These meetings he regulated by certaia proper 
directions,* and Wessenberg ultimately proposed himself in a verr 
curious paper a series of questions (no less than 275) on the sub- 
jects best adapted for these conferences.f They relate especiallT 
to the proper preparation for orders, and the due and faitfaM 
discharge of the various and difficult duties of the office. Wes- 
senberg himself mentions the great advantages which ^perience 
showed him were derived from these conferences, and we have 
the results in a number of very interesting volumes cdled the 
Archivfiir die Pastoral Konferenzen. We have a series of them 
from 1822 to 1825 lying before us, and we must say tfaaf diey 
have more than local interest. It would appear that from ten 
to fifteen clergy belonged to each conference, under the directioD 
of perhaps a rural dean; that the conferences were not too fre- 
quent; that the essays were either in German or Lditin; and that 
die question treated of in an essay was subsequently discussed. 
We find essays on a variety of subjects, on the sacraments (and 
pretty free discussions of them),:|: sketches of the lives of useful 
priests, essays on the superstitions of the people, on the cboioe of 
the priesthood, on the use of a knowledge of mediciiie to the 
dei^y, with some directions for its study, on the duties of vicars 
(curates),^ on the way of inducing the people to oonlcaa to their 
own parish priests, a point on which there is evidently great prac- 
tical difficulty, as appears from various ordinances of Wesaenbei^ 
and from essays in these vo1umes.|| In short these Archives 
contain papers on all practical subjects which , can possess in- 

« See Saromlong. (1801—1808,) p. 9S>-10f . i Ibid. p. 103— lf& 

I See Archie for 1829, parts It, and t. 

§ It U clear from many drcumtraiices that the amsiBtrnflit of Knding the cuate 
(frequentlj an entire stranger) to live iit the priesfa booaa, was gjentraUy prDd«ctif>eof 
great evil and discomfort. In one of these essays {Ardmi for ISffS, psrl s. p. ttt.) 
the vicar is desired not to be teo nice in his eathig, and not to go ieto Uie kitchen be- 
fore dinner to ascertein what he may expect ! The writer etRNigiy lecoaaKOiia the 
vicar to keep on good terms, if possible, with the servants, for mnay Sk worthy yaang 
nan has lost his diameter by their laisehoods, and feflnles are easily enraged by irtSes. 

II Especially from one in part x. of ttio year IS^t, where the priest of one ef dw 
places of resort states bis conviction, that many who are really penitent do iiol eonfest 
at home out of shame. 
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(srest for the dei^y, and w« can add that for the general reader 
who wiabes to form an accurate notion of the state of moral and 
religious feeling of the lower oorders of the south of Germaaj, 
they are invaluable. The traveller sees little and fancies mudi 
30 to the virtues or vices of the people among whom he passes 
a few days or weeks* These voluaaes contain no descriptions, 
but they state existing evils and deficiencies,* and offer reme- 
dies for them^ so that the picture is as accurate as it can be. 
The picture too, whieh they give, is most creditable to Wessen- 
berg, tahis designs, and to the clergy who assisted them. The 
promotion of real ^piety and of charitable institutions, (as for 
example of a Refuge for die Mind which occupies Papers 9 and 10 
for IMS,) the removal and correction of superstitious usages, the 
dKfectiott of the people in the use of Scripture and in every good 
work ; these are objects in which it must give true pleasure to 

* TIm remarks od the various sapersiitiona of the people, (182S, pts«.8& 12, & 1823^ 

J>t. 3 and 5, 1824, pt. S,) the explanation of the comet, in order to do away with idle 
enn, (1822, pt. 10,) and other similar papers are very curious. There is one essay 
too, by a Catholic priest, interesting alike for its benevolence and ila absurdity. 
A poor Protestaot neighbour, wjio had fallen frvm his bone wid done hinuelf aoBic 
senoofi injury which had obviously ended in derangement, came to the priest declaring 
Uiat he was possessed, and telling a story of almost dramatic interest. In his sickness 
lie ImmI consqhed a qnaek doctor, who told him that he conid cure him by charms. 
He wrote stnuige signs on little fragments of ptper, sonie of which were to be worn, 
aooie to be eaten in l>read and drunk in wine. These the poor madman fancied after- 
wards were charms by which he had unknowingly sold himself to the devil. Tlie 
doctor, he fancied, hwl done so before, and could etily redeem bis own soul by patting 
another in the power of Satan, Then oomes a. historv of all the poor raadpvn went 
through, which puts us strongly in mind of Crabbe s tremendous representation of 
tuadness in Sir Eustace Grey. " I know that this is my condition," said the poor 
ttjutnum, "by aU I have seen and heard, by all I have suffered, by the change which 
has tak^n place in me, which has at length brought roe to my present condition. All 
I cannot reveal ; the Tittle I can and dare tell must convince you. Often has nfy tor- 
mentor pent me up in the stove, and let me lie among the burning brands tbrou^ the 
live long night. Ilien I hear faim in my torment talking loud, I know not what, over 
ny head. All prayer he forbids me, and he makes me tell whether I would sivc all I 
have or my soul for my cure. Then h€ speaks to me of the Bible ; but he falsiiies alt 
he tells me of, or he tells me of some new-b6m king or queen in the kingdom of God. 
I cannot go to church ; I cannot pray ; I cannot think a good thoueht ; I ^ee sights 
ci horror ever before me, which fill me with unutterable fear, and I know not what is 
rest ; my one only thought is how soon the devil will come to claim his wretched victim 
and carry me to the place of forment" The poor creature had a belief that a Roman 
Catholic priest had the power of exorcism. The priest was most kind to the poor 
maniac, and tried to convince him of the unreasonableness of his belief, and to talk to 
him of the power and goodness of God, and his love to his creatures. It need not be 
aaid that this was talking to tlie wind. In fine he said, ** Weil, I will rid you of your 
tormentor. He shall have to do with me, and not with you, in future." This promise 
hiid the desired effect ; and the priest f»llowed it by advidng the maniac to go to a 
good physician, to avoid solitude, to work hard, to read bi« Bible, and remember the 
eewfcrtable declarations of which he had been just remhided, and if be was in any 
doubt or anxiety, to go to his parish minister. Wliat is singular is, that this essay 
toenliom it as a common case for the Priests to ha^^e such applications from Protestants ; 
•od (in 1629, pt. 1) we find an essay tm the proper method cf treating Pietists or 
Separatists when called to their death-beds. 
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every ^i|;ht-aiinded man to see the clergy emplojf^. There is 
much discussion, as it may be imagined, on the subject of 
reading the Bible, but no wish apparently to prevent it. There 
are many inquiries as to what would be useful in the way of 
ascetic exercises for a penitent, many researches on the best way 
of instructing the young, on the manageipent of schools, and 
many spirit-stirring exhortations to the priesthood to a discharge 
of their duties. 

These conferences, however, were not the only means to which 
Wessenberg resorted for the improvement of the clergy; for we 
find, both from the Collection of his ordinances and the Archives, 
that he established book societies, under convenient regulatioos* 
in the various districts of his diocese. His attention was next 
turned to the instruction and edification of the people; and first 
of all to the state of religious worsh4>. And it is obvious from 
the whole collection of his acts that he felt the necessity of re- 
storing the ancient practice of using the mother tongue in public 
prayer, but that he was afraid of making too violent changes at 
once.* He introduced, very cautiously and gently, German for- 
mulae of prayer on minor occasions,t and perpetsriiy ofered 
prizes for the composition of formulae of prayer and works of de-> 
votion. In this matter he was assisted in a variety of qnaitera by 
Roman Catholic priests. Various work^ appeared in the South 
of Germany on this important subject, to one of which entitled 
'' The public worship of Oatholic Chrbtians was originally dif- 
ferent in its form from its present state, and must again beeoaie 
different," (No. 9 of our list) we have on a former occasion 
alluded* It is written by an old parish priest in Bavaria, (who 

* We stated in a former article that a Germau mass bad been introduced in Stvt- 
garl ; bat this b not qoite correct The Duke of Wiirtemberg, thoagh a Pintr Our, 
claimed the right of regukting spiritual matters in his dominions, and was inrt nw 
to improve the state of the Roman Church there. He took the subject of IS/bmgj 
into his consideration, and, like Wessenberg, proceeded with caution and jodnettt. to 
intiodaoe bjr degrees a good deal of German into tlie variotts forms. Ifnt Ike 



Epistle and Gospel were read in German ; then certain of the praycn in the J 
(as the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Pater Noster, Benedicat vos» with nanj olbaoi,) 
as were others in the actual administration of the Communion, (as the Coiifiteor, 
Misereatur, ^cc,) which was preceded by an address in German, pointing <Mi die 
use, &c. of the Rite. But, in order to keep up tli'e intcfrritj of the Latin Mass, (or, in 
other words, to prevent objections,) each prajer in the Man, which was given in Ger- 
man, was previously given in Latin. These alterations were introduced in July, 1786, 
end it appears that the Roman Catholic priests of Stuttgard entirely approved of tbeta» 
with a single exception. Besides this a collection of German hymns, and of GcnB«n 
prayers to be used after the sermon, was introduced. At vespeis, Geraaaii hj^aos 
were to be sung, aud the Bible read in German. The Poinm, &c. in the scrvicoa of 
Passion Week, were also song in German. These particulars are found in the hook 
called Ueber di$ Deutsche Mem und Abendnuhi, 4c. (No. 15 of ouir Tist) 

t As the blessing of water at the £piphany (Sammlung, 1801 — 1808, p. S71); llw 
blessing of the land (to make it fruitful), ibid* p. 181—198 ', thcproccssion of the Co^mi 
ChiisU, p. 197—217. 
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^was tboi Rbyri circle-iosfkector of die scboob for the peoplej) 
and consists of ui inquiry into the early worship of the primi- 
tive Church, from the works' of the Fathers, with remarks cm the 
abuses l^hich had successively sprung op. The writer points 
out the line pursued in the early Church as to the £9rms cff 
prayer, preaching, and singing in the Church, and dwells with 
great earnestness on the necessity of making the puMic worship of ^ 
his Church a more reasonable service. He. criticises the Mass 
Book at great length and with much severity, and shows how ii»- 
applicable are many of the selections of Scripture and prayers to 
the tunes to which they are appropriated, and how entirely the 
sense and meaning, of many of the passages of Scripture quoted 
are frittered away. 

The use of the mother tongue is insisted on, and a bold recom- 
mendation given, that when the necessary improvements were 
made, the new form should be introduced in all churches on a 
given day, after three months notice. The writer, too, eadea*' 
vours (p. 667)> to do away with the notion that the people hanre 
any violent objection to a change, and mentions that mamf pariah 
pnesto had already suppressed various abuses, fre^piently read pas- 
sages out of Scripture, and had introduced many new customs as 
to singing aud praying, and all this much to the content of the 
pe<^|[rie^* Thatwidi the exception of the mass, all other ser- 
vices in the diocese of Constanz were finally perfonned in Ger- 
m9m» we find from Huber,t who adds, that Catholic Wiirtemberg, 
and as far as he knows, other German Catholic countries are 
foUowing the same plan. 

Huber himself is one of those whose works must have given 
much help and countenance to Wessenberg, in this part of hts 
career. Ilis last book, which is called a " Defence of the Catholic 
religion against recent attacks," (No. 8 of our list) contains his 
sentiments often delivered elsewhere. It professes to be a reply 
to lieuhofer, but while it justly reproves that writer in many 
points for ignorance, it readily allows how much there is to be 
done in order to bring the Catholic Church to a right state as 
to its worship, as well as other points. The plan pursued by 
Huber, (like Wessenberg,) was to do nothing rashly, not to 
shock the people j; by violent changes, but to give a better tuhi 
— - ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■.■■■■. I , 

* He mendoos that Pracher performed, in 1808, a public Mnrioe for the dead m 
GcnBaii,(oo anaonlversarj,) alLeinsteUen, aiid Uiat iu many churches Oernum fayiniia 
am aireadv lotrodaced. 
t Vertbeidigviig, p. 88. (This work, our readers will observe, is as late as lSt6.) 
t He gives a corums instance, in hu own experience, of the mischief done by has^ 
pffooeedingi* When he first went to his parish, he foond, to. his great disgust, only the 
coaraKNi books of devotiiNi, viz. i — P. Cochem, the Great and little Ganden, the 
Spiritual SooUwatchcr, tto» The very first occasion which oficrad, he attacked these 
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to' imgvs'iilPMidy in ezistenoe. Tlt^a/fer Manple, iaBte«A6i 
wtfteiing the rosary, he connected with it a eet of siispie wti 
^tona prayera, calculated to recall to the minda of the people tk 
great dootfinei and* duties of Christianity, and this pmctioe hr 
telb.us, waa followed by very many Catholic paatore.* 

With respect to the honouring of saints, Huber insisle atroogh 
4M1 the tatct, that the real doctriqe of the Roman Church is, thai 
the saints were to be merely objects of imitation, and must be 
thought of to strengthen our faith. And he says, that io tlie de- 
votional works of late years, by Brnnner, Sailer, Jais, Nad, 
•Klaiben, Hassler, Parizek, and his own Handbuch der Reiigiofi, 
.tiiBse abuses of the doctrine were removed. He allows no giiderf 
images, and does not wish for many of any kind« Indeed he toek 
away twelve at once from his own church* The old style of ad- 
ilreasing the saints is given up, he tells us, in all the recent books 
of prayer ; the well-known litany to the Virgin, as it contains ex- 
-aggerated and mystical expressions, is r^ected by all zealous pas- 
ters, and not received into any recent books of CatlK^c<levotion, 
at least not without signal alterations.t He readily allows that 
ht can himself remember the time when one saint waa anppoeed 
to find lost goods, and another to cure sick cattle; nay, dbat be 
perinc% recollects, in a Neuvaine held by the capuduaa io 
honour of St. Anthony, the saint was addressed as '* Thou resloier 
of lost .goods ! Thou ever-enduring worker of miracles !" But 
now the matter is quite different, and he feels persuaded that 
none even of die people believe such idle tales. The whole of 
Huberts work is to the same purpose. The ceremonies, be savs. 
Iiave very frequently a recondite or no meaning, (p. S 1 3,) and they 
ought to be altered; indeed zealous clergy, wh»se number m- 
creaees every year, of their own authority introduce variations; 
the masses for the dead have given rise to various abuses, aome of 
which are already, and the rest will be corrected,;^ (P* ^2^); ^ 

books pobticljr fnfi Tebfomtly from tfao pulpit The people were thocked end 
o^eQd(;d ; thej «aid that tbeir fathers knew iiow to pray at well as firasb teacUeo, and 
wonld not look at hU new volumes of prayer. Taught by his ill success to Yary his 
plan» on a aafaaequciit occasion he took occasion to speak in proper terms of respect *A 
the f^ji Urn composers of those early books, bet added that manv inpcovemeats, 
as they «B kaew, were constantly making in agricallaca, masopiy, hc^ and so thcj 
roust see that this might be tlie case with books. He then proceeded In the pulpit to 
compare the old and one of his new books of devotion, and before the evening he bad 
numerous applicatiooa for copies. 

« Veirtheidiging, p. 41. 

t The very same expressions which Protestants have objeotad to as avstkal sad 
likely to lead the people to an eiaggerated oonoeptlon of the power el the Yifaia, sre 
objected to on the same grounds by Haber, p. ff?, 978. 

t Httber is obviously at a loss what to say as to denying the oommunion ill betli 
lauds. When we find a man of his good sense and feeling redaeed to talk of *«mk 
people drinking no wine, and some feeling disgust at drinking out of the aiiM cop 
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Vk9i8s unquestionably sbould be inihe moAier tougue^ (p. 60, mM) ; 
and pilgrunages should be abiriished^ (p« 71).* 

But we return to the more iinaiedtate sul^et of improveflseilts in 
Roman Catholic deTotion, and we find that Wessenberg was not m^ 
sisted by Huber alone. We have already mentioned the names 
tS several Roman Catholic writers of improved hooks of devo- 
ti<m/f Aod there is at least an equal number of improved hymn 
books. Among them is one by Sperl, oalled '^ Chfistliche Ge« 
aunge vtmsuglich fiir die offentl. Gottesverefarung der kath. 
£ingerichtet durch einen kath. Priester/' which is actually re** 
ceived into use in the parish church of Karlsruhe j: ; and Hnber§ 
mentions another as in use in the churches of Bavaria. The 
volume of Prayers and Hymns for the use of the Diocese of Cob-> 
atanz, was first published in ISIS^ a second edition in 1814, aud 
subsequently the, demand for it became such that there was a 
fresh edition in each of the years 1824, 1825, and ia26.|| 

The introduction of a new Catechism was another great object 
of Wessenberg^s anxiety, and we find^ that after varioos efforts, 
by exhortation and proposing prizes for the composition of new 
Catechisms^ he obtained one which he recommended to the 
diocese. 

Tliese were important improvements, and we find him, in ao 
ordonnance of 1826,^*^ (when we apprehend diat he foresaw the 
close of his episcopal labours,) stating his deep*felt satisfaction, 
that after five-and'vtwenty years of labour he had been able to 
achieve so much for^ promotion of real piety; that the gospel 
was now carefully read and familiarly explained to the people in 
the early service, as well as by a sermon at the time of ordinary 
mass ) that the hook of prayers and hymns for all seasons of the 
year made the devotion of the people a more reasonable as well 
as pious service; that the use of vespers in the mothei^tongue, 
and the reading suitable passages of Scripture; the getting rid oif 
the mischievous concourse of people in pilgrimages for confes- 
sion, and in some places the division into classes of those who 

with 90 man J other% and of Uie coDsecrated cup being o(lten overturned/' (p. 81,} we 
8M that ha is indeed •driven hard. It pats us ia mind of a conversation in the Archiv, 
where, as a deienoe of celibacy, the chief ai^gument u the peaoa of a bochclor's bouse, 
and the comfort of not finding a Xantippe always at home. 

* This is already done in Wiirtemberg. See Die Kath. Kirche WUrterobergs, p. 23. 

t There is of course a good deal of difference in these, fironner's Gebetbnch fur 
ao^klfirle Icatbol. Chiisten, (Rothenburg, 1817,) winch we have looked over with 
some care, though it undoubtedly reco^isea fully and distinctly the great doctrines of 
Christianity, is loo vague and too sentimental for our taste, and dwells too little on 
tiie moras of improving the heart, which are peculiar to Christianity. 

t See Gebetbuch for aufgeklarte, &c. p. S98. 

i Vertheidigung, p. 99. 

I Saramlung, (1808-.l8«r,) pp. 139. 143. 168. 536. «4«. $59. 

f Ibid. p. 144. •• Ibid. p. WT, et seq. 
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wished to confess; &e improved state of religious iostnictioit 
in every point of view, as to matter and manner; and the use of 
good popular works of edification, all tended to fulfil tiie great 
object of his life, and to give him the highest and deepest satis- 
laction. 

It was vain to expect that proceedings like &ese could fail 
to give umbrage to the Holj See. There was a papal nun- 
ciature at Luzem, and the nuncio did not fail to report to Rome 
all die steps of Wessenberg. We cannot say that be reported 
faithfully, for, on the contrary, it is clear enough that be mis- 
stated many matters, and exaggerated others. The first decided 
notice taken of Wessenberg by the See of Rome was on occasion 
of the arrangement made between the Prince Primate and die 
Grovemment of Luzem, with respect to the erection of a priest's 
seminary there. The diocese of Constanz extended over part of 
Switzerland, and the Canton of Luzern was included in it. 
But there was no seminary, as we have before observed, for the 
education of the Swiss Roman Catholic priesthood. The Bishop 
dierefore arranged with the Government of Luzem that socfa a 
seminary should be established, and that, toith permisfiou of liie 
Holy See, a convent of minors of St. Francis at Wer^nsteio 
(close to Luzern) should be appropriated to it, as no novices 
entered the convent, and its vacancies could not be supplied from 
Germany, the convents there being all suppressed. By the same 
agreement it was settled, that the canonries in two chapter foun- 
dations, (one at Munich and the odier that of St Leodegar, in 
the Hof at Luzem,) should be dedicated to aged priests, and to 
professiMTS in the schools and academies; timt a fresh divisicm of 
parishes should be made, with a sufficiettt provision for the priest 
of each ; and that for these objects (the seminary, that is to say, 
and the payment of the parish priests,) every priest holding a be- 
nefice above a certain value should be taxed. 

The suppression of the monastery required papal permission, 
but the erection of the seminary did not; and accordingly Wes- 
senberg entered upon the business at once, and established his 
seminary in a public building at Luzern. The Prince Prinuite 
wrote for permission to use the convent, explaimag that all its 
members would be provided for at Luzern, but received a direct 
refusal, accompanied by a long lecture on the value of con- 
vents, and the duty of maintaining them. In the mean time the 
nuncio had sent a false statement, to the effect that Wessenberg 
(to whom all these proceedings were ascribed) had already taken 
possession of the convent. This produced a very angry letter 
from the Pope, complaining bitterly of the perversion of' the 
various foundations and of die change of parimes, and accusing 
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Wessenberg not only of all this mucbief, but of having on other 
occasions laboured for the suppression of religious houses. That 
Wess^nbergy in his earnest desire to improve the education and 
state of the priesthood, was the adviser of these steps, admits of 
no question; but it is equally true not only that the treaty with 
Liuzem was signed by the Prince Primate himself, but that that 
prelate expressly reserved to hini3elf on ail occasions the ultimata 
decision on certain matters, viz. all. ordonnaaces and pastoral 
letters put forth in his name, general instructions for episcopal 
commissaries, prayers on the parts of religious of either. sex 
for secularization and other dispensations, agreements with all 
governments, and the correspondence with the Papal See and the 
nunciature at Luzern.* It was therefore absurd to accuse Vfes^ 
aenberg as the author of these measures, and .to absolve the 
Prince Primate of all concern in them; but it was convenient. to 
do so, as this correspondence took place in 1807, when, the Prince 
Primate was. not in a state to be tlireatened. He answered with 
great temper, but in a very proper spirit declared that all which 
Wessenberg had done was done with his consent;, and that so 
far was the latter from desiring the suppression of religious 
houses, that from his desire to preserve them, he had gone to the 
diet of Bern to remonstrate against some proceeding having that 
tendency.f We do not collect what was the end of the corre* 
spondence. The Prince Primate professes his readiness to sub- 
mit as to the convent of Werthenstein, if the Pope perseveres in 
his resolution, and so the QDrrespondence. closes. 

The next attack on Wessenberg was evidently in consequence 
of a representation from the nuncio at Luzem, who waa mote 
eager to find groimds for annoying Wessenberg than judicious Jn 
his choice, of them. We have noticed the wise and Christian 
instructions given as to fasting by Wessenberg. In consequence, 
as was alleged, of representations made by sovereigns and magis- 
trates, as to the excessive rise of price in the artidtSM^ed as. food 
in fasts, the bishops of the greater part of Gmnmmfi had dis- 
pensed with the usual fast on Saturdays. In 1796^ dia {Hrcxlfeeea- 
aor of the Prince Primate granted the same imhilgeuee to the 
city of Luzern; and in 1806, the Prince Primate himself, at. the 
request of the magistracy of Luzern, extended it to the caalon« 
All this must have been known to thei nuncio, butneidKrhe 



* Vollstindige Belcachtnng, p. 10. Reibrmallon in C. Cbaftb, p.91. * ' ' 
t There was no great reaion for the Pope's objeccioo, for, «s the Prince Primate, men* 
tions, the sappreMion of relieious hoasce, wAien wanted for other purposes, was no 
novelty ; nay» the Council or Trent direcU expiring coovenU to be turned to the pur- 
pom of aeminartet, and Pins VI. had actually sappraifed three JkmrUhuig coaveaU 
at Ma|ni for Meh a pnipoie. 
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ttor die 8ee of Roms ev^r made asj Kmoostraacfe od ^e sobfDct. 
Wfa«n, however, in ldOO> this iodalgence was still further erte oded 
to tome few Saturdays which had been prenously exempted <ais 
being the eves of the greater solemnities), the nuncio gave nolioe to 
die papal court, and the result was a long letter to the Prince 
Pritnate^ setting forth the advantages of Saturday ft»ting« and the 
sinfulness of dispensing with it, and laying the whole sin lit the 
doer of Wessenberg,whofli,asHis Holiness phrases it, the Prince 
PtittMte retains to His Holiness's affliction and the grief of all 
good men* The Prince Primate displayed the same good temper 
HI his answer to this mandate as to dw last, fM>inting out die 
abiutdity of objecting to what had not been objected to before, 
defending the character of Wessenberg id the fullest and hand- 
sMiest naannev, and adding, that thou^ he was aware thai the 
peitaussion accoided could not be recalled without gseat ofienea 
to mdny whoas it was not desirable to ofibndi yet he would shade 
by die Pope's determination.* 

We confess that, in our opiaioii, Charles Theodore acted with 
greater courteiy than wisdom on this occasion. For die Pfepal 
brief to him expressly claimed for the Papal See exdusirelj the 
r^t of dispensing; and we know not how with Wessenberg at 
his elbow, he came to commit so great a blunder as not to notice 
the iigustice of the claim« There might, peibapsi be at the ano* 
ment some temporary reason for wishing to keep the Hdy See 
in good humour. Some little p^nt to be carried^ unknowt to ws« 
If this was not the case, and Dalberg and Wessenberg waie Aen 
blind to the pretensions of Rome, under tb» follaciotis idee that 
herwisbes and hopes kept pace with her means, tbeir eyes were 
soon opened* For, at the very beginoinc' of 1811, we find a 
letter from the Nuncio at Luzern to Wessenberg, esprestly 
claiming for the Holy See exclusively, the power of dispensation 
in matrimonial cases, among others; and complaining mttsriy of 
Wessenberg, for presuming, inhis office of bishop's tioar^nml, 
to exercise it* The Pope was at this time in the hands of Na« 
poieon, but the Nuncio asserted that access to him was atiii 
open— >and that if it was not, application should be made to him* 
self. 

That the ri^t of granting diese dispansatioas had origiealiy 
belonged to the bishops, there is no question; and they bad ex- 
ercised that right till in the eleventh century the popes founded 
tbeir formal reservations on the voluntary applications made to 
them by bishops for advice in such cases* But the best aetfao- 
rities of die Roman Church would, we apprehend, decide that 

* See Vgilstaiidige beleucfatuug, p. ISf^^ee.* 
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as tbeae reservatioiu o^uld not chfuigc,. tbongb they nigktiinife, 
this episcopal right> the liauCation nuiBt cease when aecaas to tha 
pope could not be gained.* AjnI the asaertioti that a NttB<tiatuca 
m Switaerland could have any authority in the idiocete of a Ger^* 
man bishop, was, at once, an infringement of. the righta of this 
German Churdbu That a Papal Nuncio shoukU whUe his masn 
ter was, in &ct, a prisoner, have thought of extending the domi^r 
nion of the Church of Rome, would hardly be credible, were the 
fact not before our eyes. It need not be said that Charles Tkoo-* 
dore and Wesaeabeiig denied, in toto^ his right to interfere, and 
pursued their previous line of conduct. But the Nuncio was 
not easily deterred ; for although we find, none of the details, it 
appears (from a hint in We^senb^rg's correspondence with Con* 
salvi) that in 1814 he made % similar attempt, and seceited a 
similar rebuff from Charles Theodore in person, as that pielal^ 
happened to be at Luzero, in the ahsewe of Wes8<»beiig.. 

The feelings of the Holy See were now so embitet^ against 
this excellent person, that» as appears by let^s found among 
Charles Theodore's papers after bis death, many complaints ware 
niade to him of the * perverse doctrines' of Wessenb^ergk No d^-« 
cided steps, howe^i^, were taken, for the very obvious relison tfaat*. 
Charles Theodore was not likely to be €Oistpliant« But tin tbMS 
as NapoUen's fate was se(^d» the Pope>:by abtief of^iiov^f^ 
1814, positively ordered the dismissal of Wessenfa!erg'lnQm>his 
post of vicar«gQneraK Charley Theodore, though fallen from. his 
high estate, and eifidently obliged in some degree to ^pge his 
tone,, s^l bore a paw^tful and n^uiful testimony to, the virtues j>£ 
Wesseirf>erg, and begged that he might not be conAenmed/un-'. 
heard. But he did n<>t act wisely on this occssioiu .By the 
Church, law of Germany, and the Uw of the empii?e, no Papil 
bull or Ji>rief is vslid, without the plaoitum regium; and therefona 
tbp dismissal of Wessenb^rg was a mere. dead letter. till thatap* 
probation was obtained* Charles Theodore might have known the 
feelings of the Grand Duke of Baden well enough to h^ebeea- 
secure that he would not have permitted suck aD.actpf injostiae*. 
and that he would have d^nanded, as he was entiti^ to do iiyi 
tlie laws of the empire, and as he asserts in his Memorial lie; 
should do in sucb cases, that the accused should be tried by lus. 
countrymen. The brief might, therefore, have been safely, ami 
even advantageously published. However, Charles Theodom re«* 

- . f 1 I, - • -■ ----^*.- -^ ■ ■ • 

* S«e ¥Mim^4e Mtaret, De Concordm Sseerdotn et Iniperii.~iii. t. 6. Obernetier;' 
— i. 7. tU See also Hitber'i VuDstandigc Befevdi^ng, p. S7fi, wfaon wIm of lliftpi*- 
s^ges are gWcn ; and it is added tliat Vao E^pen, Thomatiti, BoMMt, fhtaty, £yM, 
and many jvrists gb ftrther and say, that if the good of the Clrarch reqnirat it, tMi 
right of dispensation may be tftken fron^tke Pope .againft bia niU. 
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solved to suppress it entifely. We have the anthorilj txitlE of 
Wessenberg and of die Chapter of Constafiz, for saying tftat they 
never heard of it till after his death.* AH parties were dierelore 
deceived. The Pope might conclude that the German authorities 
JBit no objection to his proceedings, and might thus be fortified 
in his resolution to persevere in his claims, and those authorities 
were kept in ignorance of the pretensions of the Holy See. 

The next year, strange to say, Charles Theodore nominated 
Wessenberg as his successor in the bishopric. This was done is 
canonical form, and with the approbation and confirmation of the 
sovereign, and a notificadon of it sent to Rome, with a request 
for the confirmation of the Holy See.f But, as fiiur as is known, 
BO answer, either in the affirmative or the negative, was obtained. 
The fact seems to be, that the court of Rome could not approve 
die choice, but saw that a rejection of it would immediately draw 
on itself a demand from the court of Baden for the grfrnnds of 
refusal, and a public inquiry into Wessenberg's character. 

The silence of the court of Rome did not create any sensation, 
but was attributed to the peculiar circumstances of the times. 
Consequently, when Charles Theodore died, the chapter of Con- 
stans took a step which they were justified and indeed required 
by law| to take on such occasions, viz. to proceed to the cfaoioe 
of a vicar capitular or administrator of the diocese, sede vaamtt^ 
Their choice fell on Wessenberg, and they notified it by letter to 
Rome. This step ¥ras superfluous, for the council of Treut does 
not require anj sndi notification, and does not leave the Pope 
the power of either confirmation or rejection. But it wa» naore 
than superfluous— *it was highly impioper^— for die notificatian 
was sent without any communication to die Grand Duke. The 
Holy See saw its advantage, and, mthout any notice ^ that 
savereigHf wrote back to the diapter of Constanz a formal re- 
jection of Wessenber^y and a positive order to proceed to 
another election. This happened in March, 1817* ft seems 
probable, as the Grand Duke's Memorial states, diat the Holy 
See wished to try the efiect of this contempt of sovereign autho- 
rity, and it soon (the memorial adds) had that gratification, though 
not in the way most likely to satisfy the Holy See, as public in- 
dignadon vi^s loudly expressed at the insolence of the prooeeding. 
In May, the chapter^ instead of complying with die demand, 
wrote back a spirited defence of- Wessenberg. And then die 
OMirt of Rome began to see that there must have been intercourse 

* See the Letter of Wessenberg, in Befomuition of the Catholic Church, p. t9j 
tmd tiiEt of the Chapter, ibid. p. 64 ; or Vollstandige Bdeuchttmg, p. 9^ 
t VoUstandige Beleuchtong, p. 44w 
t See Coitndi of Trent.^-Sess. S4. chap. 16. 
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between tlie Chapter and the Grand Duke»* and that without his 
intervention nothing could be done. The question then was, 
^^faether he should be bullied or coaxed, and the latter was re- 
solved on. We doubt whether a more artful or impudent letter 
could well be written. As if there were no such person as Wes- 
senberg in the world, the letter begins with assuming most 
impadently diat the diocese of Constanz is subject to the nun- 
'Ciature of Luzern ; and that, consequently, the Holy See wishes 
to introduce to His Royal Highness the Nuncio now in Switzer- 
land as a most excellent person; to express a fervent hope that 
through him some arrangements for ecclesiastical affairs may be 
made in Baden, as well as elsewhere in Germany ; and to recom^ 
mend the Roman Catholics in Baden to the Grand Duke's kind 
protection. 

After all this, like the postscript of a lady's letter, comes the 
pith of the matter. There is a tnile which the Holy See may as 
well mention, as it is communicating with the Grand Duke. 
There is a troublesome, wrongheaded man of the n^fme of Wes* 
senberg, it seems, who was vicar-general to the deceased bishop, 
but whose character and conduct were so bad, that the Holy See 
was obliged to desire his dismissal. Now, strange to say, the 
chapter of Constanz has had the impudence not only to elect 
him as their vicar, sede vacante, but to notify their choice to the 
.Holy See* Of course the Holy See had rejected th^ choice, and it 
4iope8 the Gnntd Duke will give his assistance towards expelling 
thia troublewMne person, whom all the good abhor and hold in 
coutenpt, and of whom it is publicly known that .be has not the 
approbation of the Holy See.t This letter was sent by the 
hands of the most reverend nuncio himself; and His Royal High- 
ness, on the receipt of it, as might naturally be expected, was 
most indignant. There is something very amusing and charac- 
teristic in the difference between the wily Italian smoo^ness of 
the Pope's letter, and the straightforward blunt Gierman honesty 
of the Grand Duke's ^ingry reply. 

*' The Chapter of Constanz did quite right in choosing Wessenberg," 
says die Grand Dnke in substance, " for the principles of the canon 
law, and the cnstom of Germany required them to choose, and Wesseii- 
berg is such a good man, and so highly esteemed by clergy and peopk, 
that they could not choose better. His Royal Highness is very sorry, 
therefore, to £nd the Pope rejecting in so contumelious a manner a per- 
son so esteemed by all good and well-disposed men. He will oppose the 

* l*he Grand Duke's Memorial says, that Utc Brief, of which the court of Rome did 
not condescend to give him the slightest inunution, by some clandestine means found 
its way ini^fhe public journals. 

f Uelbrniatioii of tite Catholic Church, pp. 2—5. 
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execution o^ the Pope*s brief to the cfanpt^r, aad persist in his Ofqpoatioii 
till it caa be proved before a proper tribuna], and in the way mcntioPBd 
in old concordats^ that Wessenberg is a bad man. The possessions of the 
diocess of Constanz were never subject to any nunciatnie whaiewex,* 
arid His Rojal Highness trusts that no attempts will be made against 
his just rights.*' 

. These pithy and pleasing replies to the varicHis points ai His 
Holiness's letter were sent off in June, 18 17 ; md a few days after, 
Xonsalvi was apprized that Wessenberg himself would go to 
Rome, to show his respect for the Holy See, and to justify himself 
from all accusations. There was no great prospect of his meet- 
ing a very kind reception, inasmuch as the^rand Duke, in 
addition to his complimentary letter, had shown the faither 
civility of keeping a promise which he made in it, and with which 
ih^ Holy See would have willingly dispensed, viz. the iseoing 
a certain decree of the same date as the letter, by which Wessen- 
berg was maintained ip his situation H^d hb full authority, Mitii 
a formiil and proper inquiry had taken place, in the wsy direcSed 
by the old concordats, viz. by German judges. Imjecd ihe 
Grand Duke fairly confesses in his Memorial,t that he had no 
great, hopes from die journey of Wess^iberg, but still as jbe was 
anxious to get rid of the difference with the c6urt of Rome as i 
as possible, he thought the experiment wordi maki^* ll 
made, and poor Wessenberg arrived at Rome in that pleastttit i 
son when only dogs and Englishmen like to be seen out of doon, 
that is to say, in the month of July. We presume that His Holi- 
ness and the Cardinal Secretary voted the weather rather too bai 
for business, for no entreaties on Wessenberg's part could iadnce 
those very reverend persops to take the least notice of his arrival 
till September, that is, for seven weeks after his arrival. Luckily, 
he survived the heat, the malaria, and die cruel a^ect of the 
Holy See, add had strength to read and reply to Considvi's note 
of the £d September. It begins with reprobating Wesaeiriierg's 
conduct for still calliw himself vicar-capitular tditer the Pope's 
brief of rejection; and men goes into a detailed accusation, ia the 
first place, with relation to the erroneous doctrines and sentiments 
of Wessenberg, and in the next, with reqpect to hLs admioistra- 
tion. The first division, it is quite obvious, w|ts a matter of litde 
interest to the Holy See*:- It was proper of course to say that 
Wessenberg was accused of 4iich opinions as a reason for all 

* The letter observes, that by a recess of the etupire of Febma^j 1803. it wn aettied 
that Switzerland should have a certain sum from the diocess of Constans, for the erec» 
tion of a bishopric and cathedral of its own ; and that 300,000 flotlns were aocordbgly 
paid; so ttwt even if there had been previously any question' as to the lights of the 
Swiss Nunciature, it must now obviously' be at an end. ^ 

"t* Kvforuiatiun in the Catholic Church, p. xxvt. 
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wbicb tke 8«e ht4 done and aaid against )iiin> but when he had 
cepUed^Contalvi, iq }As second note, drops alm/osi all mention of 
Mis matter, and conjim^ . himself to those acts of ^isc^al power 
l^ which Wessenberg had interjeredwith alleged rig^ats of* the Holy 
oee*' In truths nothing could be so vague, so frivolous, and so 
absurdi as the charges against Wessenberff's opinions. Certain 
books wane said to bo written bjr him, which he had never written | 
he had Ikiemed a great many bad books, whereas, in fact, be had 
licensed very few, afid, even those with a proviso that they met 
the approbation of the church. The '* Archives** had praised 
Cooper's account of the sufferings of the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland, though there are many dogmatical errors in the book, 

&C.&C. 

• The main and capital charge was that Wessenberg had exer« 
cised many of those rights which really belong to bishops, but of 
which the Holy. See (the greatest enemy to true episcopacy) had 
robbed them. He ciains||d the right of giving dispensations in 
case of marriages between Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
without any reservation^ ..The Pope had (in 1790) issued a de^ 
cree against a Professor Dereser, and the Arcfayhishop Elector of 
Kollui whose subject he Was, had (in compliance with the con- 
cordats already alluded. to) assumed the right of investigating the 
matter, and had pronounced him innocent. Wessenberg, thirty^ 
three years after, nominated him to a place in Luzem, never 
liaving heard of the Pope!s brief; and when he was told of it, 
he nevertheless chose to abide by the archbishop*s decision, in 
eompl' -.nee, we must say, with the recognised rights of the Ger- 
man church, but in contempt, Consalvi said, of the authority of 
the Holy See, which had a right not to direct Im inquiry, but to 
issue an imperative order. Then Wessenberg had abolished 
many holidays, without any previous permission from the Holy 
See ; he (or rather Charles Theodore) had granted many dispen- 
sations from religious vows, which was the peculiar privilege 
iof the Roman court; he had prevented thje clergy of the diocese 
from obtaining privileges directly from Rome, without communis* 
cation with him, a measure salutary in itself, and necessary for 
preaerving the power of the Episcopate, but of course highly 
t>ffensive to Rome. In like manner he had fearlessly forbidden 
any acts from Rome to take any effect in his diocese, without ap- 
probation from his episcopal 4iliuria, an old and well'^stablished 
provision in the German church. Our readers will observe that 
all these points relate to what are called the accidental, tolerated, 
ov disputed rights of the Holy See ;* and the seare the rights about 

. * All Roman Catholic churches confess Uiot ceruiu righu belong to the Pope. He 
is frhma mter jpam, and die point ol union for the various parts of the Church, Ihepr 

PP2 
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which Rome has ever been most anxious. It is needless, we 
think, ta weary our readers with a detailed aceount of Wesaen- 
berg's reply. We will only briefly state that it exhibits the best 

Sissible temper, and the utmost respect and deference for the 
oly See. Wherever he or his personal feelings only were 

who an in union with him behig in union with one another. The iCTCffie is not al- 
lowed b^ ah to be necewarily true. He has the right of calling general coundli. to 
lureside m them io person or by deputy, tii announce their decrees, and watch over 
their eiecution.— Bfwuie^ p. I7l, 176. With respect to particular churches, the Pope 
nay make ordinances for their good and in -the spirit of the Cfaarch, and sach ofdi- 
nances will be of force till those churches show good gsound for rejecting them. Uc is 
to watch over the maintenance of true doctrine and discipline, to supply what p>articu- 
lar heads of churches neglect, to make provisionat decrees in matters belonging to hdm. 
decide on pure church matters, and to send nuncios to particular chorchet. — Bnmdd^ 
pp. 176-— 179. With respect to the accidenul or tolerated righu, we find amot^ 
them the right of con firming and consecrating bishops,of requiring an oath offideiiiy 
from them, appointing their coadjutors, degrading them and permitting^ their resigna- 
tion, erecting new bishoprics and dividing or uniting old ones^ canoniiing SMita and 
establishing new religious orders. These were all eMpachnienu by the Holy See. The 
Tery first for eiample, viz. the right of consecrating tmd confirming bishops is quite a 
novelty in the Church. The Council 6f Nice decrees, that the ooasecnitibR of a biabop 
shall take place by three others, and his eonjimaiim by hia metropolitaB. Hie eao- 
firniation by the metropolitan went on in Spain till the 15tb century, and in Naples 
till the 14th, and it prevailed generally till the 12th. Nay, in Saltabui^ the archbisliop 
remained (till the last changes) in possession of the right of cotmrming hb four 
suffragans, of Lavant, Gurk, Seckau, and Chiemsee. The popes got p oiwi i si an, of the 
archbishopU power by degrees, m consequence of frequent contentions aboot nppuint- 
inents, and consequent appeals, by one or other party, from the roetropolitau to the 
Holy See. Thomasinus says. (Disc, £ecL s. 11. 1. 11,) that he could find do traces in 
antiquity of the power claimed by the popes of givuig canonical instilntioo, «ndit la 
corious that even the Council of Trent only says that the metropoliian is to rtaninr 
and institute the bishop, and to send to Konie an account of his exampiation and in- 
stitution for the papal approbation. We have dwelt on thu point at some length, as it 
was and is a matter of no small Interest, and hat ever been an imtniaeBt of migitfy 
power in the hands of Rome. Peter de Marca, for example, coold not g^ hia coop 
£rmation for six years, in consequence of offence taken by JKome at what he said as to 
the liberties of the Galilean church. When the House o^ Braganza obtained the king- 
dom of Portugal, Urban VIII. and Innocent X. would not oonfitm the hiahopa ap- 
pointed by John IV. for fear of displeasing Spain. This went on from 1640 to 1688» 
when twenty-eight bishoprics were vacant, and the sole surviving bishop was nin^y 
years of age. Clement VIII. and Pius VI. would not confirm the Neapofitau btsbops, 
because the government woold not send to Rome the white horse whidLwaa givai as a 
tokens feudal submission to the Holy See, and the Episcopate had at one tioie oeartj 
expired in Naples. In liouis the XlVtb^s time, there were Uiirty-two episcopal sees 
vacant, and in Napoleon's time, all our readers are doubtless aware of the dispute which 
contiiroed for eleven years. We heartily wish more information oonld be gMbd on 
these points ; for we aee that Brendel says, (p. 187,) that even now in France the kcs 
are only provrsionally filled. It may be curious to mention the sort of pecuniaiy 
profit which Rome has got from this right of confirmation and c o n secr a tiun. The 
Ardibisbop of SaltAurg paid, in 1745, 99l^udi for his paUinm» and 51,338 for hb 
confirmation ; t. f. (roujshly speaking) about 7,009^. The pallium ooncista of two 
stripes of white wool, cut from two lambs offered up, in St. Agnes's churcli, oo St. 
Agnes*s Day, spun into a sort of cloth by the nuns of St Agnes, and cousecniled by 
the Pope on the altar of St. Peter's. See Miiller*s Prtuiiui.und Bakm, p. 168.. We 
allude to the rights claimed by the Holy See to interfere in the temporal oonoemsof 
sovereigns, and in the proper ri^ts of bishops, by fisculties, exemptions, dispeontions 
tern vows and oaths, and m cases of marriage, absolatacps and '^''^ 
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eoncerned, lie states his readiiiess* nay. Iris anxiety to inake every 
concessioui and- he shows with great clearness and power that in* 
almost every instance he had in fact done nothing at which any 
reasonable offence could be taken ; but he could not resign the 
rights of the German Episcopate, nor concede and compliment 
away the just power of his own sovereign. His explanations 
were therefore wholly unsatisfactory, and Consalvi's reply, passing 
over, as we have said, almost all questions respecting Wesoen« 
berg personally, dwells again on these very points widi great 
earnestness and great determination, Wessenbei^ then saw. 
clearly how the case stood. His own character and opinions were 
not the stumbling-block, but his advocacy of the rights of the 6er- 
naan Church and the Episcopate. The Pope required .from him 
an absolute resignation of his office, together with a declaration 
of repentance for his conduct, and a promise to change it« 
Such a step would have b^n wholly inexcusable In Wessenberg. 
His election had been regular; he was approved by the Grand 
Duke his sovereign, and no offer was made by the Holy See of 
investigating the charges against him according to the established 
^nd legitimate method.* Nay! the charges themselves were 
obviously not pointed at him, so much as at the liberties of the 
German Church. He therefore replied with great dignity and 
spirijti that any personal sacrifice to gratify the Holy See he was 
ready to make, but that he had duties to perform both to the 
Church at Constanz, and to the Grand Duke his master, and 
that he must, therefore, return to Baden. On hia return thither 
the Grand Duke felt it necessary to take very decided measures* 
He felt, as before, that there was no reason for withdrawing 
Wessenberg from a dignified and advantageous sphere of action^ 
on mere vague and general accusations. The fact too was 
now undeniable, that he had not been guilty of any personal 
faults, but that the oCBce was attacked in the man. He was 
therefore resolved to maintain and support Wessenberg in evei^ 
way, and he commanded him not to allow himself to be disturbed 
or restrained in the exercise of his office by any interference 
or indirect practices, inshort, by nothing which was not established 
beyond all doubt by the clear laws and undisputed practice of 

* The iii^stigatioii of chaijes by judge* «u the spot wai the practice of the ancient 
Church at all tiroes. See Cjrprian £p. 59. Cone. Nic. Can. 5. Cone. Anriodi. 
CiOi. 14 and 15. Can. Afric. 1, «, and Id. Can. Adrian I. c. 1«. 90. t7. Leo I. 
£p. 87. Cap. Reg. Franc. lib. vii. c. 143. 178. But the later Popes have recog- 
nised the right time after time, and in variooi countries, as in Holland fSt example. 
See the Balls of Leo X. in Baum Sacra, pt 1. p. t57. Van Espen, Tract. Hist. Can. 
de Censuris, c. 5. § 4. It i» slated indeed (in Batavia Sacra, pt. i. p. 2SS) that su 
lirm has been tlie perseverance of the Belgic Church on this point, that no imianoe 
can be found of any obedieiice to a citation to Borae. 
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the CiiurclL Wesaenberg^ accorduigl;, returoed to the dischaigei 
of his various and important duties^ and exhibited to all Europe 
the spectacle of a Roman Catholic bishop professin^^ ai|fl# W 
believe, actuated by a sincere regard for the great doctrines pf the 
Roman Catholic Church, and a sincere respect for the proper 
power and authority of the Pope* but so far from subnoitting to 
the undue pretensions of the Court of Rome, that he exorcised his 
office in absokite defiance of the Holy See.* Rome certainly 
tftood in no enmble predicament at the period of Wesaeobergs 
return. Her empire over opinion was gone, and actual power of 
enforcing her decree in Germany she had none. She -could 
have excommmocated Wessenberg, but ha was support^ by bis 
sovereign, and die d^ys were gone M(hen sovereigns, could be ex* 
communicated, or at least would give themselves any concern 
about it. Besides an- open breach, even .with a petty German 
prince, was not desirabte, while there was yet a hope of gaining 



* This is not a lolilary cate, for the Jiistdrj oC theXhitch Prdatei ftanisbes i 
teiy curiom and siiigoUr Instance* . The dispute between them and the Papal See 
arose principally with respect to the Bull UnigenitUi in the time of Archbishop Von 
Codde, and one of the first publications which we see exists on the subject, it die Cava 
Coddaeana in 1705. One or two paupUets by -Van Espen bad, perhaps, ptecseded it. 
|Ui|ce that time, at everv election of an archbishop of Utrecht, or a bishop of HaarieSa 
or of Deventer, due notice has been given to the Holy See in regular form, whk a pro- 
per confession of feith, but the only answer has been a deelaritl6ri of the noUttj et the 
election, and of the sacrilege of the conseoration. The Dutch prdaAaa appea l ed to • 
fenerel council five times between 1718 and 1745, but of course in vain. They appear, 
however, to have persevered in their determination not to^ield, nor to accept the boll 
XJnigenitus and certain other papal constitotions, (some of wldch had been pontivciT 
forbidden by the govemmenUi) op to the mostrecent times. Whether thej kept all 
te bisboprics constantly filled. op we know not, except that it apoears there was a 
Tacancy in. the archbishopric from 1808 to 1814, when a new archbisliop was dected 
lind consecrated by the Bishop of Deventer. The government neither adnitled nor 
lejeCted the electk>n. In 1823, when a Nuncio came to the Netherlands, the okl aidi. 
lushop and his suffragrans, wishing, if they could, to achieve a reconciliatSon, wrote a 
request for an audience, to which the Nuncio retamed a most insolent and oagentle- 
man-like answer. After some farther correspondence they leamedfirom the f^cRiBnr* 
that nothing but a simple acceptance of the cooslitatiotts. and bolla in qaeation wand 
suffice, while the preljites declued their perfect readiness to declare thdr foil accept- 
ance of all the articles of the Holy Catholic fiiith,and to condemn all the heresies ^vhich 
the Church condemned; to declare, too, their otter hatred of schism firani the See ef 
Bome, and their condemnation of the five poinu sotd to be in the wiHiDge ef Jmmm 
and to swear obedience to the Pope and his successors. This was all In vain, and it 
was in vain that the prelates declared that their acceptance of the bulls in qaestion, 
which had been prohibited by the gevemment, would be breaking their aaepnoe. 
The kin^,. disgusted with the conduct of the Nondo, immedhitely reoognleed the pie- 
latesy which he had not done before. This was notified to Borne in doe foxm^ and 
.|he answer was. an exoommomcatioB of the Archbishop of Utiecht and Bisliops of 
Peventer, who had been consecrated in 1825; for the other bbhop (of Haarlea) had 
.been consecrated some years before during Consalvi's time, and was not esoomvam- 
.cated, in consequence (the prelates say in a memorial which tbcy pabiisiied In iaS6) 
•of that Cardinal's liberal feelings. We refer our readers to this '* Dedapatioii ad- 
dress^ par r Arcbev^qiie d'Utrecht eft les £v€qaea de Haaikm et de Devenler* aax 
Aichev^nes, ^ de r£glise Catholiqne/' &c. 6cc. 1&S6. 
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or regaiDing by die old Mtcbiavdiao policy, by negotiation and 
by intrigue. In fact, as a Roman Cath6lic lawyer in Germany 
very well observes^ people, princes, and bishops^ were now com*, 
bined against Rome;* and consequentlv she could not so easily 
reign by dividing as in former ages. Even as it was, however, 
the contest appeared so unequal, it aeemed such fearful odds. to 
see the power of Rome exerted against the poor bishop and one 
petty prince, that it was sometime before men could believe (hat 
It would beeicerted in vain. There waa in ooneequence a etrong 
feeling manifested for Wessenberg, and above ode bandied pam- 
phlets appeared on the subject^ which roused and animated the 
whole of Germany. The other princes of Germany were not 
wanting to their brother or to themselves. Secret conferences 
were held at Frankfort in 1818, by Commissioners from Wur- 
temberg, Baden, Hesse Darmstadt, Haase Cassel, the Grand- 
Ducal and Ducal houses of Saxony, Nassau, Oldenburg, the 
two houses of Schwartzburg, Anhalt, Waldeck, lippe, Schasim- 
bnrg-Lippe, the two houses of HohenzoUem and Reuse, and 
the free Town of Frankfort: and in consequence an embassy 
was sent to Rome, consisting of the Barons von Schmits-Grollen- 
burg, and von Turkheim (names selected, we should think, to 
frighten the Pope, and well calculated to do so^ if he was made of 
proper stuff,) in the early part of 18]9> The Pope, however, 
undaunted by -Messrs. GroUenbrnqi and Turkheim, persisted in all 
the old demands of the Roman cuna, or in offering only provisional 
concessions. As an example of the proceedings, it may be men- 
tioned that the Holy See wbked the embassaidors to engage for 
the observance of the *^ canones nunc vigentas, et prsBsens eccle- 
sisB disciplina," but they properly answered (by a note of Sep« 
tember 3, 181 9) that it was utterly impossible to know what the 
present system of the Court of Rome wjui, or what were the 
canons asserted to be in vigour, and that consequendy no such 
demand could be complied with. Even if a list of such canons 
were given, they must be submitted to the future bishops and 
the competent synods for approbation.f After seven months' 
useless negotiation, the men of the fearful names returned, re in- 
fectd^ to Germany .§ Wessenberg in the meantime pursued his 

* Riidb«rt. See Reformation in CathoKc Oennany, p. x«iii« 

t Mailer's Frmmen ufid Biuem, p. 60. 

t The historjr of all the negotiations oa^t to be given. That of the nieethigs at 
Frankfort u pvcn, we are told, in Der Kircnen-und-Staatsfreund. Jena, 1818. Die 
Deutsche Katbol. Kirche, Frankfort, 1818. Hillebrands Dentschland nnd Horn. 
Frankfort, i&tf. We only know, beyond what we have stated above, that by the 
note of Sept 9, 1819, the German princes declared their resolotion not to sobmit to 
wy .terms whidi stood in contradiction with tlieir oonstitotlonal relations, and the pro- 
teetion of the state against all attacks of reBgioas intolenace. See MoUer't Beitri^ge, 
Preface, p. v. 

i Oar Mthority for these last particulars it MfUlei^t Fnumn und Bmim m Ctm- 
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usual course, and issued his prodamations on the varioas abuses 
and superstitions which he considered as injurious to the cause of 
true Catholidsoi. He received addresses soon after bis retoni 
from Rome from the vinous country chapters of clergy^ all bear- 
ing the strongest testimony to his various worth and high services, 
and all sympathizing entirely with his feelings and his resolutions 
as to his struggle with Rome. His answers to these addreaaes 
were marked with the same moderation and judgment ^ich cha- 
racterised his whole course. This strange state of things in Baden 
was at length ended by the adoption of a course which saved the 
honour of the Grand Duke of Baden, and at the same time did 
not cause the Holy See the mortification of a decided defeat. A 
convention was made with the State of Baden, and the two booses 
of HoheuzoUem Hechingen and Sigmaringen^ by which the ancient 
bishopric of Constanz was dissolved, after an eustenoe of more 
than twelve centuries, and an archbishopric, extending over tbese 
three states, erected at Freyburg in the Breisgau.* We have 
never seen this convention, and know not any other part of its 
provisions, but we fear that the German Church by dits and 
other separate conventions has lost an opportunity which it can* 
not easily recover. The fact seems to have been, that Austria 
having laid down her own code of ecclesiastical law, was indif- 
ferent; that Prussia and Bavaria had so large a body of Roman 
Catholic subjectSi that some setdement of ■ affairs was neeessaiy 
ibr them ; and that the minor powers were consequently left to 
themselves. We see that the territories of Saxe- Weimar aie put 
into the diocese of the Prussian bishop of Paderborn, but h: woold 
seem that the Grand Duke of that petty teiritory has had the 
resolution to lay down a system of ecclesiastical law for bis own 
duchy, which might serve as a model for the rest of Germany, by 
its positive exclusion^ of all improper interference of the Holy 
-See, and by the positive declaration, that any spiritual person 
who presumes to spread any bull, brief, indulgence, or other 
communication from Rome without authority from the govern- 
ment, shall be punished.t We earnestly hope that in doe time 

cordat mit JRoni, p. 1 — 6. We learn that a bull for the Germaa states was issued 
Aogost 3, 1821» bat, we befiere, it was uot geneiallj accepted. 

* We rather imagine that a similar device has been praclised in H o lland, as w« ob- 
serve, that ID the convention a new bishopric (sufiragan to Mechlin) has bieen rrectod 
at Amsterdam, and we presume that the other three Dutch S<ees are done awajr* and 
the schism thus ended. This, however, is only conjecture, for the utter want of any 
Information on sach subjects, and of all means of obtaining it in Engiaiid, prevents as 
from speaking with certainty. We have no direct account of the prooeedings of the 
Archbishop of Utrecht since 18S6. W 

t We believe that in Austria even old bolls cannot be introduced withont the 
Placet. And in France certain bulls of 1817 were not allowed by the king to be pob- 
lisbed. It may be interesting to some to lesm, tliat in 1786, after the famous congress 
of £msp in which Uie German archbishops met to consider the state of tlie Cburcb 
and the expediency of resisting the domination of the Nnncios, the £kclon of 
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thb example ¥nll be followed elsewbefe. We most say a word 
more of vf^essenberg before we leave this part' of the subjcict* 
His last address to his clergy on announcing to them the new 
arrangements^ and the close of his long cai^r, is foil of dignity 
and of deep feeling. ** My conscience/' he saysi ^ bears me 
witness that in all my contentions and labours I have never had 
any private interest in view, but as far as my weak and limited 
powers permitted, I have sousht to promote the glory of Christ and 
the good of his flock; and I can with confidence appeal to you, 
whether I have not always shown, that to give was more blessed 
than to receive ; whether I have refused any sacrifice which the 
good of my brethren required; whether I have attempted to lay 
any other foundation than that of Christ crucified; whether your 
faithful discharge of your duties and your zeal have not ever been 
my delight, my joy, and the crown of my glory ; whether I have ever 
laid a burthen on you which I have not shared myself. To my last 
breath I shall not cease to thank Him who alone can sive increase 
and success for the blessings which, under all my trials, he has given 
to my hearty, though feeble endeavours in his vineyard, and 
especially for the number of right-minded zealous and sensible 
assistants which he gave me amongst you."* 

We earnestly hope that Wessenberg in his retirement may 
reap the fruits of his labours and his trials in a happy and peace- 
ful old age ; he will reap it assuredly in the testimony of a good 
conacience, and in the remembrance of having attempted and exe- 
cuted much good to the church to which be belonged, under dift 
ficolty, calumny, and oppression, and of having set an example 
which wilWdoubtless hereafter be followed, and vriiich may have 
results of the highest importance to Catholic Germany. Let the 
bishops of that country pursue his course, let them maintain the 
just rtgfats of the Episcopate against the eocroachments of the 
Papal See, and they cannot doubt, that if they are prudent they 
will be supported by the governments, and if pious, by the people. 
After a few years they may shake off an odious yoke, put an end 
to a constant series of useless and vexatious contentions, and 
gain, if they wish it, a German Patriarchate. 

Before we conclude, we would beg to notice one or two 
matters of some interest respecting the arrangements vrith Prus- 
sia and Bavaria. We mentioned in a former article, that by the 

Mains, Trier, vad K9IU1, issued ap order forbidding any of their clergy to have 
leoosrae t9 Roite, or to any Nuncjof, except through themselves. The reader will find 
iiiformation on th^ congress in ** Resultate des Emser Congresses von den vier Deat- 
scben Ersbiscbof^n," &c. £cc. (Frankfort, 1787,) and in " Neaesten Grondhigen der 
Deutsch Kath. Kirchen-verfassung, (Stuttgard, 1821,) ^ he can get them. See Mailer's 
B^triigep p. 44, and his Preuaen und Baiem, p. 6S. 
* Saoimlung,( 1808— 1827,) p. 280. 
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bull for Prunia^ the choice of arcbbishdpi lUld'bMi^ was left 
t9 die chaptera of die cathedrak) and we wer4 somewbfit mar- 
prised at finding .Mr« Wilmot Hor^ stalbg decidedly in the 
House of CommQns, that, die king. hiKl the appointment. On 
farther investigation .of theiiimtten it appears^* that there was a 
Papal briefissued at the -same .'time as the bulU in which it was 
ordered, that tbe.chapters should choosesueh persons as are ac* 
ceptable to the king. We. beg to:n6tice» also* that the bull about 
Prussiaf concerns only, the external form; of the Church; the 
division, that is, of th^ dioceses, aad pariahei» die inoomiss of the 
clergy, and similar matters. '' There » oothing," observes MiiUer, 
'' as to the subjection of the higher and lower spiritual power to 
that of the state» nor to the relations of die spintual superiors to 
the state authorities/ nor to the civil relations of spiritual persons." 
All such matters, all that relates to freedom of conscience, prose- 
lydsm^ &c. &c. is passed over sub silentio, because, all these 
points are to be arranged by the power of the govenunenC, and 
the Holy See has nothing to do with them. Tbe Prussifm law 
excludes the canon law, and makes the recepboii qf the ordinaiy 
laws in church matters, ** except where doctrines re^uir^ that it 
should not be so," wholly obligatory. The exception, it must 
be added, means no more than it strictly expresses. It is obvious 
after this, that the great matters of dispute between Rome and 
civil governments as to affairs of civil life, especially i^ what con- 
eems marriages, is entirely taken out of the hands of tbe See of 
Rome in Prussia. Thie bishops indeed may give dispensations 
m far as the lawB of the kingdom permit, but Rome^has nodiing 
to do widi the. matter, j; ezce|it with the special permission of the 
civil j^ovemmeat. It must be. observed a^ain, that the buU setdes 
nothing as to Ae rights of Metropolitans, as to die consecration 
of bishops, and the biture appointments of thecanons,&c. who are 
to be named under the new provisions. Yet all Ais could not 
be overlooked, and we, therefore, apprehend, that the Prussian 
government must have taken its own way there also. And, finally, 
it ma^ be nodced, that die erection of new bishoinriGS, die sup* 
pression of the old .ones, &c. &c. which, according to the first 



* See Muller's iVntiwfi wid BaUm, p. 166. 

f To prove #liat we said above ai to the nMUUty of some amngementfor theBoaaa 
Catholic posaessioDS of Prossia, it may be carioos to mention, that for want of h, and 
finr tlie oonseqoent want of bishops, the church waa in entire oonfasion, and in 1816 the 
coadjutor Bishop of M'dnster made a sort of apostolical joomev along the Rhine, ani 
in six months confirmed SSS,000 persons. At Kolhi alone he found 79 candidalei for 
minor orders, 91 for deacons, and 97 for priests' orders. 

X We regret that our limits do not allow uato go into details oo this most ionpoitant 
subject Tbe reader will find them in Mailer's Vwmm «md lUrm, p. 145 and fol- 
lowing. 
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frinciples of Papal law, are matters belonging excltisively to the 
[oly See, are here treated in 'connection and agreement irUb a 
civil government, and that government a Pvotestantbne.' Th^e 
observations miay in some degree be oonnd^red in eohiii^bn 
with what MjiHer* has said as to the impropriety dtkd dahger of 
negotiating with the Pope. at. all, for all these are absolute g^na* 
over the Papal See, and are gains quietly attained. 

With respect to Bavaria we should think,'tiiat the Icing had done 
wrong in allowing the Pope to say, that he gives the king the 
right of making such and such appointments, but»"Ut the sdme 
time, it is pretty clear that his majesty took care that the -dona- 
ti<Mis should be liberal. Especially we vyould observe, that the 
ISth article of the convention settles^ that the bishops shall have 
the power of naming their own vicara imd coadjutors, (a privilege 
of tnmen^e practical use in diininishiDg the power of th& Holy 
See, if the coadjutors succeed to the bishoprics, as is usuaU) of 
giving or refusing the higher orders, aud of taking cognizsa^ce of 
ecclesiastical causes, especially those . concerning marriages in. 
their own courts. These are matters pf importance, and the pro- 
visions appear to us to be expressly framed to establish the episco-^ 
pal rights, and save the bbbops from the necessity of applying, 
to Rome every five years, as formerly, for the power of granting 
dispensations. 

in conclusion, we would express a hope^ diat before long some 
English bookseller will collect* translate, and publish the varioua 
concordats and conventions which have been made with the dif- 
ferent powers of Europe lyithin the last thirty years. They 
nvould form a volume replete with ifiterest and impoitlmt infer* 
mation, and would more clearly show what the actual power of 
Romef is than any other documents. 
, , , 1 

* This writer (himttlf « Roman Csftbotic) makes use oocasioiiaUjr ot harsb and vio* 
lent expressions, bat be has much acuteness and much learning, and we especially re- 
commend his two books, which stand at the bead df this article, Kof. 11 and IS. 

t We beg to recommend to our readers who are interested in ^e manv important 
pointain Roman GathoUc ecclesiastical law, the Terv important and valuable work of 
brendel, which stands No. 10 in the Ust at the bead of thb aitide. 
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Art. VIII. — I. Voyi^e dans la Russie MMdiondle, ei particU" 
IQremeut dans les Provinces au-deli du Caucase, fcdt depuis 
lS90jusqu* en 1824, par le Chevalier Gamba, Consul du Roi 
k Tiflis. £de Edition. Paris, 18^. £ vols. 8vo,. avec atlas. 

2. Itineraire de Tifiis it Cwistantinople, par le Colonel Rottiers. 
Bruxelles, 1829. 8vo. 

3. Tableau Histdrique, Geograp/Uquef Etknosraphique . et Polin 
tique du Caucase, et des rrovinces timitrapnes entre la Russie 
et la Perse, par M. Klaproth. Paris, 1827. 8vo. 

Peter the Great, to whom Russia owes all its present import- 
unce, used frequently to saj, that his empire had too much land ; 
that It wanted water. The obvious deficiency of this civilizing 
element has been felt by all his successors, and the desire to sup* 
ply it has influenced all their movements. Peter, like moat 
rulers, directed his principal attention to the short roads to nsve- 
nue; and, in consequence, was above all things anxious to.esUi* 
blish a direct ititercourse between India and his empire. With 
this view, and perhaps from an erroneous estimate of the advan- 
tages to be derived from the navigation of die Caspian. Se», he 
extorted from the Persian* Shah, in 17^23, the cession of the pro- 
vinces of Daghestan, Shirwan, Ghilan, Mazanderap, and Aslarar 
bad, situated on its western shores; but feeling himself unable to 
consolidate his power over those distant territories, which oonlri- 
buted nothing to his coffers, he restored them shortly after to the 
Persian government, and retired within his former limits. 

The kinffs of Georgia, however, involved in continual wara 
with their Mahomedan neighbours, looked upon the Christian 
Czars of Muscovy as their natural protectors; or perhaps believed 
them, from their distance, to be the least dangerous allies. In* 
fluenced by these considerations, Heraclius, when, in i783» be 
threw off the yoke of Persia* declared himself a vjwsal of the 
Russian empire, and this power immediately despatched a body 
of troops for his protection. Some of the Caucasian provinces 
of the Russian empire may date their dependence from the doae 
of the sixteenth century ; but until the beginning of the present 
century, when Georgia was declared a Russian province, the po- 
licy of the Czars does not appear to have been steadily directed 
to aggrandizement in this quarter. But, in order to form a just 
estimate of this portion of the Russian dominion, it will be requi- 
site to consider the ingredients of which it is composed. 

Immediately to the north of the Caucasus, from the moudi of 
the Cuban to the Cuma and Terek; extends a military frontier or 
line of strong posts, which constitute indeed the ordinarj^ en- 
campment of the Cossack regiments. To the south of tins are 
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the Circassians, in great and little Cabardah. These tribes were 
among the earliest allies or vassals of the empire; but the negli^ 
gence with which Asiatic despots treat their dependents^ was 
formerly visible in the conduct of the Czars ; and the Circassians, 
after the fidelity of nearly a hundred-and-fifty years, deserted or 
-were abandoned by the Russians, in the beginning of the last 
century, and embraced the Mahomedan faith. They are now 
anoiong the least civilized and most formidable tribes of the Cau- 
casus, and are only in nominal subjection to the Russian empire, 
to which their neighbourhood is as dangerous as that of a declared 
enemy. To the west and south of these, between the Black Sea 
and die westeru range of Caucasus are the Abazes, still more 
barbarous and more avowedly hostile* Between the northern 
ftontier and the Georgians in the south, there are several nations* 
originally distinct in race and language, and divided into nume* 
rons tribes, all speaking different dialects, nourishing a spirit of 
disunion, and actuated by no common interest but that of feud 
and rapine. The chief of these nations are the Chetchens, the 
Hists or Kists, the Ossets, the Lesghi, the Tatars and Tur- 
comans, who occupy the coast of the Caspian Sea. Vestiges of 
Christianity are still to be found in the superstitions of these wild 
people, but they are Mahomedans in name at least, and that is 
sufficient to make them enemies in fact of their Christian neigh- 
bours. In truth, the decided preference which the Caucasian 
tribes evince for a hostile creed, and the facility with which bigotry * 
might be made to direct 'their martial disposition, will for a long 
time render it impossible even to contemplate the fusion of these 
provinces with the rest of the Russian dominion. 

Georgia, which was definitively united to Russia, in 1802, 
merits, from its geographical position, as well as its superior civi- 
lization, a larger share of attention. Under this name we include 
the provinces of Imeretia and Mingrelia, between the mountains 
and the Black Sea, whose inhabitants are of the Georgian race* 
The plains and valleys which stretch along the foot of the Cau- 
casus, on the wast and south, are among the most prolific regions 
in the universe. The countries in the neighbourhood of Ararat, 
in which mankind appear to have made their earliest settlements, 
seem also to be the indigenous soil of most of our European 
fruits. The vine, according to Chaptal, was first cultivated in 
Armenia ; and the Georgian word Gwino, one of the very few 
words in that language which has any resemblance to the lan- 
guages of Europe, seems to confirm the conjecture. But the 
tract of this country, in which nature has most' prodigally be- 
stowed her fait>urs, is the part of the ancient Colchis vvnich lies 
south of the river Rioni or Phasis. The humidity^ which .distin- 
guishes the climate of Mingrelia produces a vegetation of unusual 
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vigoar; while in' Gmiriel^ a j little to the teiidir a aereoer At 
is joined to productioiu of the soil still WKxe various and luxuriaBt. 
The pbmegranaterpeach, nectarine, and fig, the vine,- the diestnnt, 
cherry, and pear, fonn as' it were the underwood oFthe country; 
the hilk are decked, the forests are skirted, with these natural 
orchards ; while the finest timber, such as oak^ beech, and elni« 
cover the mountain sides* 

- Ttie attractions of a region, so richly endowed by natnrey an 
ill consorted with the cold, embraces of Russia* The denuDd 
which that empi^ has for raw produce, is limited to the actual 
wants of its populatioil ; and is abundantly supplied from withm, 
without recourse beiag bad to dntant markets. The capabilities 
of the fertile soil' and fine climate of Gteoi^a, oonld be appre- 
ciated only by the maaulactoring countries of Europe, wUck 
being obliged to hnport the material of theur manufisctnres, are 
interested in increasing the sources of supply. In consmuence, 
it is not till a few years after the restoration of peace in Europe, 
that we find the first indication of commercial activity in Geotgia. 
-M. Gamba, having travelled through Southern Russia and the 
Caucasian provinces in 1818 and 1819» was, in the fcdfanring 
year, appointed Prench consul at Tiflis* His appointment was 
of course founded in the. favoiuaUe account whidi he ^ve of 
those countries, and particularly of the benefits.. arbicfa Trance 
might expect to derive from an intercourse with them. .In the 
v6lumes which stand at the head of dias artide (No. 1), M. 
Gamba strives hard to demonstrate .the possibility of ruining the 
commerce of Great Bt^itain, by establishing a direct coflBBuaica- 
tion over land with India. Anxious to attain this laudable object, 
by which mankind are to be liberated itom an:odibns.sn|9raBiacy, 
exercised by the rare anion of liberty, industry, andoviliaition, 
our author may be justly suspected of being often biassed in his 
details. Indeed, be views every thing in Georgia in a favourable 
light, even its barbarisoi and politioal degradation; and as De- 
mosthenes consoled the Atketoiaas, on their defeat, by reminding 
them of their supineness, so our audior ventuses to au||ur future 
wealth from present poverty* To correct these partud repre- 
• sentations, we have the negligent, but welUtimed volume (No. 3 
at the head of our article) of M. Klaproth, who tiavdled through 
the Caucasus twenty yeaiis a^o, and who, exempted from the in- 
fluence of m^cantileot official interests, must be allowed to be, 
although perhaps a morose, yet an impartial testimony. 

Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, is described by Mr. Klaproth in 

•sufficiently dark colours. 

* 
" The river Kuf, on the banks of which it is buih, flows in a nracMy 
*! stream, with great rapidity, and frequency inumlates the loT^er part of 
the town. The stneets are narrow^ the market-places crammed with 
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filth, and not^thttandiog the inmraivenento wtaodacei hf die Rutsjans^ 
Tiflis i^ a Teiy miaerable town*. Tbe Caravanserw of Tiflis are neither 
ban4iPIQe nor spacious, nor well furnished with Asiatic merchandize. 
7bose of tbe Turks and Persians are square edifices^ resembling prisons, 
General Yermoloff built near his boose two rows of large shops, to 
^vhicb they also give tbe name of Caravanserais, but the shops fonnd no 
purchasers. In the same quarter they commenced building the new 
town, which resembles the cities of Europe, except thai it contains some 
bundreds of subterraneous dwellings, on the roofs of which one may 
>pfalk while crossing the town. 

'* In 1807, the number of the inhabitants of Tiflis amounted to 
18,000, without indnding the garrison or the Russian civil and milttary 
officers } since that time tbe population has increased about 2000. M. 
-Chunba thinks he can nfely estimate the inhabitants of that capital at 
^jOOO. Bat this calculation is exaggerated, like most of those made 
by that traveller, who apptears to have a particular, interest in painting 
Georgia in the most iH'ijuant colours." 

Notwithstanding the general J4iatice ef tfaia last obBervalion,« 
vte think M« Klaproth,. on the other hand, betrays a disposition 
too leaolately incredulous of all that denotes the prosperity of 
Georgia. Taking every circumstance into consideration, an in* 
crease of iMXX> is not sufficient for the space of twenty years. 

When Tiflis came into the hands of the Rnasians, it was a city 
of ruins; Aga Mohamned Khan had ruined it in 1705, .reduced 
the houses to ashes, and led^awsy captive *iO,(XX> of the inhabi- 
tants. If, twelve years after that csdamity, it bad a population 
•of 17iOOO, why should we disbelieve an additional augmentation 
of 10,000 at the present day, exclusive of the garrison. 

The Caravanserais and other improvements to which M. Gamba 
refers, were net begun till the year 1820; in the year following, a 
complete freedom of trade was granted to Tiflis, by an imperial 
ukase,. and every day the population of the place is increased by 
the arrival of Armenians, who seek there a refuge from the tyranny 
of the Turks, and the vexations of the Persian government. 

The Armenians, so curiously distinguished among Asiatic na- 
tions by their pacific temper and patient industiy, are natnndly 
rgoiced at tbe extension of the Russian power, whicb substitutes 
security, and perfect toleration for . anarchy and extortiqn* They 
are the most valuable subjects of the Caucasian provinces, and 
when we consider how numerous, they- are on the frontiera of 
Russia, Persia, and Turkey, we need feel little surprize. at. the 
rapid increase of the Conner power, at ihe expense of the two 
latter; while the. Armenians fly daily to the protection of the 
Russians, and carrying with them aU the wealthy, industry,. and 
intelligence, leave to die brutal goveiiiment they desert, nothu^ 
bot depopulated pronpces* . 
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Of all those migratioiis the most neinarkabb and most im|k>r* 
tant In its consequences was that which took place in 1822, when 
the patriarch of the Armenians fled, with all his clei^, from the 
convent of Etchmiadzin, in the province of Erivan, at that time be- 
longing to Persia, and sought shelter within the Russian frontiers. 
The reception which he met with was suited to his rank and in- 
fluence. The Turks and Persians, on the other hand, viewed 
his flight with no less grief than astonishment The convent of 
Etchmiadzin, situated at the foot of Aj^ount Ararat, is regarded 
with more than ordinary veneration, by Mahomedan as well as 
Christian nations. The solitary grandeur of the place, and the 
sacred character of Ararat, whose eternal snows are^ connected by 
holy^ writ and general tradition with the earlier history of man* 
kind, impress on the minds of devout Moslems a sense of awe 
which, in former wars, protected from injury the Christian in- 
mates of the convent Latterly, however, the tribes of Curds 
which wander on the frontiers of the contending power, less re- 
strained by religious scruples than the Turks and Persians, ven* 
tured to pillage the convent, to repeat their insults, and even to 
put to death some of the clergy ; the patriarch, therefore, had no 
alternative left but to fly to that power which was able to protect 
him. Religion constitutes him the head of his nation, and be is 
r^arded with so much the greater reverence, as the suspension 
of political existence leaves no other rallying point to die 
cherished nationality of an ancient kingdom. The Khan of 
Erivan immediately pressed him to return, and when bis applica- 
tion failed, an ambassador extraordinary was sent to Genecal 
Yevmoloff from Abbas Mirza himself, soliciting the return of the 
patriarch ; but the Russian general was too well aware of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the presence of tlie Armenian pontiC 
and sternly refused to expose him to fresh insults by allowing his 
departure. As the convent of Etchmiadzin is now, in conse- 
quence of the cessions made by Persia in the treaty .of Turkmen- 
Tchai, included within the limits of Russia, the patriarch may 
perhaps safely resume his ancient seat; but the history of his mi> 
gration exhibits, in the fullest light, the easy steps by which a 
civilized power encroaches on the frontiers of anarphy and bar- 
barism. 

Not only Armenians but even Persians and Turks occasionally 
seek refuge in Georgia. We believe it is Captain Johnson who 
relates the anecdote of a merchant who, endeavouring to attract 
the attention of die kii^ of Persia, as. he rode through the stieets 
of Teheran, and being studiously disregarded, at length lost all 
patience and cried out loudly, *' We pray God that the Rusaians 
may come to relieve the poor from the opfHressions of die great." 
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This hisnlt; our traveller relates, passed unnoticed ; and we know 
of no cause to which such forbearance can be ascribed, unless the 
conviction that the audacious individual only gave expression to 
the sentiments of the people. The Ottoman Turks, on the 
frontiers of Georgia, are in some measure prepared to submit to 
the Russian power, bj their intercourse with the Turcoman tribes^ 
"who inhabit the shores of the Caspian sea, and who are fullj re- 
conciled to their Christian governors. 

In the environs of Tiflis are established several families of Ger- 
mans, who chiefly supply the town with butter, vegetables* and 
chdrcuterk, in which they excel, being most of them emigrants 
from Wurtemberg. Some other colonies of the same industrious 
nation, placed on the banks of the Kur and Lora, have introduced 
into Georgia the culture of the potato. The German colonies in 
the Russian dominions do not appear to be very prosperous or 
contented : no less than 35,000 Germans are scattered over the 
Steppes of Southern Russia between Odessa and the Crimea; 
and the few hundred who, deserting their old settlements, have 
forced their way into Georgia, are still dissatisfied with their lot. 
M. Gamba treats their complaints with ill-natured levity, and 
8U|»po8e8 them to have been urged forward by religious motives 
and a desire to be in the neighbourhood of Mount Ararat in the 
event of a second deluge, fiut the misery of disappointment 
may easily convert the poor farmer into a dreaming enthusiast ; 
and disappointed the emigrant must inevitably be, who, whatever 
be the superiority of his agricultural talents, has to support the 
competition of labourers enured to the last degree of wretched- 
ness* Even in Hungary the German farmers are daily giving way 
to the Slovachians, not because they are less industrious, but be- 
cause they are less capable of submitting to squalid poverty; how 
then caA they expect to grow rich in t^ neighbourhood of Rus- 
sian or of Georgian serft ? Besides, they have to support the in- 
solence of delegated authority; and the oiScial greatness of a 
Cossack captain is quite sufficient, at the extremity of the empire, 
to screen effectually, from a handful of poor strangers, every ray 
of imperial favour. 

The local advantages of Tiflis are highly rated by M. Gamba, 
and his expectations of its future prosperity are proportionally 
sanguine* It is destined to be, he thinks, at no great distance of 
time, another Ormus, a new Palmyra, a second Alexandria. It 
will be the great emporium of die East and West — ^the centre of 
the route by which the commerce of Europe and Asia is to be 
carried on hereafter. 

" Tiiis, distant about a hundred leagues from the Black and Caspian 
VOL. IV. NO. vin. Q Q 
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S«as, can aft all -te^ maintain wilh Uiem a qoiek aad «asy < 
ftion^ fcee from danger and subject to little expenae. By tfie Black Sea 
it can establish relations witb the coast of Natolia, with the poats or 
Southern Russia^ and the mouth of the Danube; and by the introdactioo 
of steam boats, it may communicate in eight days with Constantinopk 
and the ports most distant from the Phasis and the Khopi. These re< 
lations, having place on a sea, the entrance to which is guarded, woald 
be secure from the interruptions which might arise firom the jealousy of 
a power pretending to the empire of the seas. In the time^ of peace 
t^ere would be nothing to prevent shipt from the Fbaan, laden with the 
pMductions of Asia and southern Rnsaia, displaying- thek iags id cIk 
ports of America, and supporting a piofitabk. oompetitHm.w& veaaeb 
despatched fwm the poits of Europe, most advantagaiasly ataiite km 
foreign trade.'* 

Our readers will, no doubt, admire the facility with which 
M. Gamba opens new routes and channels with a dash of the 
pen, and, like Mercury conducting shades to Orcus, transports, 
by a flourish of his inky caduceus, whole cargoes from the diores 
of Mingrelia to the ports of the New World. His views oti the 
Asiatic side are hardly less extravagant. 

"By the Caspian Sea, the esdusive maiilima dmnaia of Rwsia. i«t- 
sels, laden with the maBufMtures of Eosc^ can fp in- aixrttpd-tliirty 
holers from Bakou to the coasts of Ghilan, of Maaanderan, of Aa^exahad, 
or to the Gulph of Balkan. Thus the merchants of Tiflis n^ embrace 
with their vast, combinations all Afghanistan, Bokharia, Casbmeer« and 
Thibet. They may restore the old commercial route, by which the mer- 
chandize of uhensi, the most western province of China, anivcd In 
eiglity or a hundred days at the banks of the Oxus, or in two hundred tfays 
at the shores of the Caspian Sea. And lest this should betkongiit a wild 
speculation, I will call attendon to the route of turo tbouaaBd leagves by 
wbieh'tfae cloths of Silesia aniiw at Kiakbfta on Ifae fmHim ci- QkmtL 
These cloths can nttard to paya duly of eight per eent. on tbeif «»fan oe 
into Rassia, becauae the costs of carriage thnnigh that caofkt^ apd in 
Asia are little or nothing, the animals finding unlimited pattnrage wher- 
ever the caravan stops. The profit on these speculations is soch that 
ihey have succeeded one another uninterruptedly since 1818, and amount 
sometimes to fifteen thousand pieces of cloth a-ytar, the value of which 
mav be four millions or four millions and a half of francs (16O,0M2. or 
rSO.OOW. sterling.)*' 

' M. Gamba appaan to have forgotten that the Oxus qo IcMfer 
Aows into the Cfaspian Sea. He also overlooka anotfaar import- 
ant drcamstance; the abnodance; of forage wkicli the nuMt bu- 
meroiia earavana in the East can find at their haltiag places and 
which so materially lessens the expenses of the journey*, is inti- 
mately dependent on the semi^barbarous condition of eastern na- 
tions; so that if we admit tncb a derelopment of indaatry and 
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wedtk as die ecMviMiiBialw* ot kis jdui' iMMeseii we lose «t 
ooce a prindjpal elMnea* of his cakmlatrnM^ Ine iiitrodUctioD of 
steam boats iaio the Caspian aad Black Saas has already takenL 
place; there was one kiimched on the Wolga im 18^, aad mcNre 
recently a sSeam packet cooinieDoed plying between Odessa and 
Cher8on> performing a distance of two-andrthirty leagues in about 
as many hours. We will follow M. Gamba in his dadng flighty 
of speculation. 

** The Caranrans reach Breeroum in fifteen days from Tifiiss and the^t 
tk> net reqniie a loDjger tine to arriwe at Tanris. In social dayi they 
comidete the joamey from Tklis to Bender*Bouoher in the Pereism. 
Gttlplk From this port theia is a constant trade with Bombay, ani} the 
passage is generally effected in from fifteen to twenty days. Thus Ti&is 
comnramcates with India by a short, safe, and easy ronte ; but it is not 
to the adrantages of situation alone that Tiflis is to owe its future pro- 
sperity —it has the still greater advantage of being now a part of a 
Christian and civilian empire. If Ormus could become the centre of a 
rich trade, and give bnrth to a commerce more extensive and important 
than that of any other market in the world, may we not be allowed to 
befieve Aat Tims, situated on the banks of a river, in a conatry generally 
fertile and healthy, and wider a fine dimale, is destined to attain a 
snnlar pitch of gieatnetsy especially whan wn consider that it is nearly 
at the same distance as Ormas from those rieh prorinces of the Pendjah« 
with yiAach the latter city was able to establish so vast a commerce." 

But, alas ! all diese loose reasonings and specious ocmiparisons 
betwera Tiflis and Onniis are dispereed by the reflection, that the 
latter place is washed by the waves of the ocean, while the former 
bseathes the air of Caucasus* The ocean has ever been, and 
ever wilLbe, the great mectiuas of mercantile interchanges ; and it 
is impossible to conceive any fortunate revolution in the industry 
of n»n> any increased activity or widened extent of commerci^ 
intercourse throughout the world, which will not have the effect 
of increasing its superiority over every other mode of conmuai- 
cation. The project of dlWerting the conuBKrca of Europe and 
Asia into a new diannel, and thereby transferring to Tiflis all the 
wealth of London, is a chimera which the wildest imagination 
could not have conceived, unless united with a total ignorance of 
the nature of our Indian trade. In reality, the most valuable ar- 
ticles of our imported cargoes are not the productions of Hin- 
doatao, from whidi country, on tfie other haad^wQ fetch the raw 
oMteiials of some of our manttfiicturcs» coBssaodities too che^p 
and bulky to bear the. e3q>enBive carriage, of car»viin$« 

Bnt dismissing all thoae ridiculoue schcffies .o| encroacb4ient 
on our conunsree with the East, we will observe that Tiflis has 
suflicieatly brigfat prospects in the improvement of the provinces, 
which surround it* llie peculiar circuositaDces of the Ottoman 
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empire, and the abandoned cooditioa of its remote proviaces, de-* 
termine the Asiatic merchants to fix mthin the Russian frontier, 
where they are sure of protection* Some of the Armenians who 
fled thither had amassed considerable wealth previous to the im- 
perial Ukase of 18£1, which removed all restnctions on the trade 
of those countries* and one of their number was the first to take 
advantage of the freedoln* 

The Armenian Saratgeff, a merchant of Tiflb, purchased at 
Odessa in 1823 European merchandise to the amount of 100,000 
francs. The adventure yielded a large profit; and the following 
year Armenians^ six in number, appeared for the first time at the 
fair of Leipsic, and made purcbises to the amount of 600»000 
francs. These goods were shipped at Odessa for Redoute Kal^» 
whence they were carried by caravans into Georgia. In 1825 the 
amount of the purchaseis made at Leipsic by tiie merchants of 
Tiflis, was double that of the preceding year, and in 1826 it 
reached the sum of 2,800,000 francs. Thus a commerce has been 
commenced which will necessarily increase. The sober, intelli- 
gent Armenian, much better acquainted with the wants of eastern 
nations than an European merchant could be, lets no occasioii 
slip of reaping die advantages of peace, and an air of businesa 
begins to pervade the streets of Tiflis. Of late years, many 
English have passed dtrough it on their journey home from India. 
Travelling with a Mehmendar through Persia, tfiey arrive at 
IHflis in about two months from Bombay^ and then embark at 
Redoute KM for Odessa. 

We must not, however, conclude from a few examples of eom^ 
mercial enterprise, that the Caucasiim countries open at the 
present time a flattering field for speculation. A little carrying 
trade is exercised, and is likely, according to M. Gamba, to reack 
its greatest perfection in these mountainous regions, but the 
wretched condition of the pepple is such as to render the inlenial 
consumption of no importance. Money is little known; their 
ordinary traffic is carried ati' by barter; when specie is required, 
for any purpose, recourse is hid to the chief nobility, and it ia 
said that at the court of the late Mingrelian king, it was difficult 
to procure the change of a couple of dollars. . The vicious oon- 
stitution of society also opposes an insuperable obstacle 4o the 
introduction of indostrious habits^ The mass of die people are 
serfs, idle, and improvident, not from the soft climate and teemr 
ing fertility of the soil as travellers suppose, but because a reck- 
less indifierence to poverty is the only consolation of which Aeir 
servitude cannot deprive them. . The prinoes and nobility of the 
country pique themselves on the right they have to extent the last 
pittance from their wretched dependent, and would deem, them* 
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selves indeliblj disgraced if thej condescended to engage in 
traffic. 

So little does the lavish bounty of nature add to the inrealth 
and comfort of the people^ and so little foresight do they exert in 
providing for their wants, that when increased flights of locusts 
or other accidents diminish the hopes of the harvest, all th^ 
miseries of famine inevitably ensue. In a country abounding in 
the most valuable timber, the use of the saw is still unknown. 
Xhe deep and rich soil of Mingrelia is tilled with a wooden 
plough unsheathed with iron ; and in Georgia Proper, the crops 
of fine flax, which is cnltivated for the sale of the oil alone, are 
burned as soon as the seed is gathered. 

The mode of living of the upper classes is fairly exhibited in 
the account which Colonel Rottiers gives of the hospitality and 
the residence of Prince Ts^r6tell£. 

" The apartment in which we dined served at the same time as the 
reception hall, and as the bed-room of the prince and his wife. Along 
one side of the apartment extended an immense wooden bed, like those 
which we see in a guard-room. On this they spread at night a mat- 
tress of felt, two fingers thick, and. very hard; this homely couch is 
ToUed up in the morning, and placed on the chests which contain the 
wardrobes of the prince and princess. On the walls were suspended 
the various arms of the prince, which were rich and numennis. The 
window casements, formed of cut stone like those of our Gothic 
churches, were furnished with oiled paper instead of glass. We dined 
on the ground, seated ^ la Turque, In compliment to my wife the 
princess departed from the manners of the country, and made one of our 
party at table. The company, composed of twelve persons, was ranged 
m a single file. A mat was spread before us, and upon that a coloured 
table-cloth. liong flat cakes, of very soft paste, were placed before 
each of the guests. These cakes serve many purposes ; one may make 
spoons of them to take the soup with, or the vegetables and sauces, and 
finish by eating the spoon itself | they also serve as a napkin to wipe tlie 
lips and fingers. The Imeretians drink a great deal, and an attendant 
with a large ji:^ and a great spoon, out of which each drinks in his turn, 
is kepi in continual motion behind the file of guests." 

The household of Prince Ts£r6tell6 afiTords a favourable view 
of Georgian society. The habitations of the people generally 
are huts burrowed in the ground; a hole in the roof, which is 
formed of wattles covered with turf, serves at once to admit the 
light and to give passage to the smoke. These wretched abodes 
seme at once as a shelter to the cattle and the family. The use 
of tea is the only innovation which the Russians have as jret been 
able to introduce, and the love of that agreeable beverage has led 
with it a taste for porcelain and glass ; a moderately-priced as- 
sortment of cupboard furniture may perhaps be reckoned among 
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tke few objects wbkii wcnild find a ready sale ia tbe pofti of 
Mingrelia. 

The chief production of Georgia is mv», which is of escelleot 

Juality^ and so abundant in the countries situated between the 
^ /aspian and the Black Seas, that it would soon become a mest 
important object of exportatbn, if Ihe people <XHild be inriHoed 
4o uaprove tiieir me&ods of snaking and preserving it. At pte- 
sent llie grapes are gathered and pressed without any care, and 
jdie process of fermentation is so unskilfully mam^edy that riie 
wine mrely keeps till the following vinlage. The skins ^ ani- 
inals are the vessels in which it is kept. The hair is temed 
inwards, and the interior of the bag is thickly besmeared with 
asphakum or mineral tar, which renders the vessel indeed per- 
fectly Boaixl, but imparts an abominable flavour lo Ae wine, and 
even adds to its acescence. The Georgians have not yet learned 
to keep their wine in casks, without which it is vain to look for 
any improvements in its manufacture. Yet th^ mountaiaa abound 
in the requisite materials, and only a few GOQ|iers are ve^ujaite to 
make the commencement. 

^'Daring mjr residence at Tifli?,'* says Mr« KtsprDt^, " a Huogaaao 
named Martini, to whom General Goudovitch had. entrusted the ma- 
nagement of some vineyards beloajpng to tUe gorernment, had made 
with the grapes of the ooaatry several kinds of wine^ which might bear 
a comparison with the best wines of Burgundy. The death of this man 
put a stop to these interesting experiments, which moreover were re- 
(^rded with an unfavourable eve by the Georgian people, who stili nou- 
risbing at the time the hope of escaping the Russian yoke, were Utde 
pleased with those ameliorations of their country, whieh might tempt 
the Russians to continue in it. In lisct; if due attention wete paid to 
the preparation of wine in these couotries» they might soon be in a ood- 
diUon to fiiniiah Rnssia with all that she consumes i but before this cao 
be brought about there Is much to be done in Georgia, where ignorance 
and its attendant pryudices are, as in every other ^country^ the most de* 
termined opponents of every salutary reform.'' 

The consumption of wine in Georgia, and above all at Tiflis, 
is prodigiously great. From the prince to the peasant Ae ordi- 
nary mUon of a Georgian, if we may believe M. Gnmba, is ooe 
tonque^ (equal to five botdes and a half of Bordeaux) per day. 
A tcmque of the best wine, such as is drunk by persons of nmk, ^ 
costs about twenty sous ; the inferior wines are soM for less than I 
a sous per bottle. Rice grows in abundance On the banks of the 
Araxes: cotton is cultivated in ShirWan to no great extent; and 
madder of good quality hardly demands the care of culture. 
'The cultivation of indigo is a favourite object vnCfa those who i 
'hope, if they cannot establish commence with India, at^leastto ' 
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<flii|qply its phce. Aq EngUshman (Mr, Marr) has actually com- 
jBenced the cultivation of that plant in Gouriel, and .has Uierebjr 
iacucred the aufieraiUous reproof of M. Klaprodi» who observes, 
that iMtbiog hut a total isoorance of the. soil and climate re- 
quisite to die culture of that plant jcould have led to such an 
experiment; yet the trial was made at the suggestions of nume- 
rous Englishmen, w^o, passing through the Georgian provinces 
an iheir journey home from India, may be supposed to have 
.4bee]i adequate judges of the local capabilities Which so forcibly 
Gfti^t their attentiQiDU Our countryman Hanway, in the middle 
of the last centufy, intnoduoed into Shirwan some improvements 
in the management .of silk: but the political misery of those 
countries leaving little jroom for the successful development of 
industry, his faomane lessons were speedily forgotten — ^humane 
we aay, for Hanway was a practical philanthropist, as well as 
enterprising merchant. Of late yeara» two Frepchmen, MM. 
Fevt6 Didelot and Castelaz, have renewed the experiment 
'ney have bronght into those countries experi^iced workmen 
fiom the Vivarais,.and the j-esult completely justifies the opinion 
of thpse who believe, that the sUks of Persia only require the 
ImmkIs of skilful spinners to be equal to Aose of Pi^mont. 

We have here collected the first indications of commercial 
enterprise in the Caucasian, dependencies of Russia, and in none 
of those adventures hinre the natives had any share. The con- 
fiumptioa of the country is trifling in the extreme. There are no 
^v^idar caravans aa yet established between Tiflis and the ports 
of the Caspian and SUack Seas. Indeed the commerce of the 
daspaaa S«i muat always centre in Astrachan, sin<^ the traus*- 
{x>rt of goods, on 'the Steppes between the Volga and the Don is 
jnudi less expensive than their conveyance throush the mounr 
tains. The ports of the fifaick S^i with which Tiflis commur 
nicates, or rather is to communicate, on the other side are, 
-die mouths of the Khopi and Phasis, both barred by sand- 
banks, which, notwithstanding all. the zeal of M. Gamba and 
the power of Russia, will> we have little doubt, always render 
Ihoee rivers inaccessible to large vessels. On the Khopi is 
built the fort of Redoute Kal4« an insignificant place, con- 
taining about five hundred inhabitants ; small as it is^ it could 
not long escape the vigilance of our merchants^ and Mr. Marr, 
from the house of Atwood of Odessa, arrived there in 182£ 
with a cai|[o of British wares. He was the first European 
who formed an establishment in Redoute Kal6, but the number 
of mereantale settfers who followed his example have already 
given .to the place an air of business. On the Rioni, or Phasis 
of the anpients, ~no commerci^ settlement^ have as yet been 
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made ; the fort of Poti, which commands its entnuMe, haviac^ re* 
mained in the possession of the Turks until the last campufgn* 
This river appears to belong exclusively to the doaaains of fiabic 
It was famous of old from the Argonautic expedition^ wmd was 
afterwards described by Pliny and Strabo as forming a pmrt of 
a line of communication with the £ast» which could not poaaiblj 
have existed. During the Mithridatic war) according to thttm 
writers, Pompey obtamed a knowledge of the route Atqhbi Indim to 
the Caspian, and thence to the Euxme Seas* Exploren aeni P» 
Bactriana by the Roman general reported, that the merchants 
arrived in seven days from India at the river Icarus, which flows 
into the Oxus ; that, following the course of this latter river, they 
entered the Caspian Sea, and crossed it to the Cyrus or Kor, which 
they ascended ; and that from th^e point where the navigatioa of 
this river ceased, there was a distance of only five days' journey 
to the Phasis, on which they embarked dieir meichandiae, and 
reached the Euxine. Such a route as that here described never 
could have existed. The Kur and Kioni, or Phasis, aie violent 
torrents, like all the rivers of the Caucasian isthmus, wad are 
navigable only a few miles from their mouths. The traaapott of 
merchandise between them could not be effected in leaa titan 
twenty or thirty days. But though M. Gamba, like odiermo- 
dem travellers who have visited diose countries, poials ont the 
geographical errors of the classic writers, he neverdideas com^ 
stantly reverts to his scheme of re-establishing the andemi route of 
communication with the East, that is, in fact, of turning to ac- 
count those fabled facilities of river navigation, the mwrexialeooe 
of which he himself contributes to demonstrate. Peihapa he 
contemplates the re-«stablishment of the age of iaUe, and. like 
another Jason thinks to impose upon us with another. fgDUen 
tieece ; but if by the ancient route he means . that which was 
practised in the middle ages, we fear that he mistakes the lOKte 
through Colchis for that by the Volga and the Don. It is re^ 
markable enough, that Pompey also thought of restoring the 
ancient route across the Caucasus, which be supposed to have 
been traversed in former ages by the merchants of tiie Greek 
colonies in the Euxine. But the geographical errors of those 
ancient authors who attempt to describe the navigation of the 
Kur and Phasis, errors which have been copied by Hnet^ Ro- 
bertson, Gibbon, Formaleoni, and other respectable writen of 
later times, are su£Bcient to throw doubts on the exialenee of any 
Grecian commerce maintained with the East through Colchis, and 
certainly there are few traces in the ancient writers of a i^lar 
commercial intercourse between Europe aad India until the 
time of Augustus, when Egypt became the €9Uitf6t of. the 
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eattern trade> which coiiafettiited the wealth of Alexandria. - Iri 
the middle ages, indeed, when the revolntionB of Egypt had 
stopped up that preferable channel, the Venetiana and Genoese 
aueceeded in opening a communication between the Sea of 
Asoph and the <Jaspian. But the disadvantages of a trade carried 
on with distant countries by tedious and expensive caravans, 
prompted the eagerness of Europe to find a passage to India 
through the ocean* Vasco De Gama made the grand discovery, 
and' the world has reaped its profits; nor will M. Gamba find it 
easy to persuade mankind to return to the old tracks of com- 
mercial mtercourse which they have advisedly forgotten. 

The port of Redoute Kal£ and the mouth of the Phasis are tfie 
only harbours possessed by Russia on the eastern coast of the 
Black Sea. The fort of Anapa, on the coast of Circassia, not 
far from the mouth of the Cuban, which fell to the Russians in 
the last campaign, is of less importance for its harbour, which, 
indeed, is only a shallow and unsheltered roadsted, than as a 
station from which Turkey maintained her intercourse with 
the Mahomedan nations of the Caucasus. The Turcomans of 
Daghestan and of Grreat Bokharia regard the Grand Signior as 
the chief of their religion. It is said that the Khan of Bokharia 
sends annually to Constantinople a sum of three millions, for whidi 
he receives in return an embassy of thanks. This correspondence, 
tiMre is reason to believe, was carried on by couriers from Anapa 
to the. Caspian. The conquest of the place, also, struck a blow 
St the independence of the Circassians, who during tfie siege were 
cimstaatly on the watch to harass the assailants, aiid to aid the 
sidiies of the Turks. Anapa is thw chief market, and while in 
the possession of the Turks was perhaps the chief mart of the 
slave trade in the Black Sea. The siqppression of diis trade is 
a measure indispensable to the civilization of the Caucasian 
tribes. They are prompted to jperpetual Mrars by the hope cf 
making captives. As evevy individual among (hem goes armed 
from necessity, they acauire a repugnance to the habit, as the^ 
oever feel the security of peace. The disorders arising from (fais 
inSRc soon datennined the policy of Russia, and Catherine II* 
who ruled a nation of sem, fi>rbade the.srie of chikben to the 
Turks. 

Although free and civilized nations jusdy abhor a commerce so 
<legrading to human nature, the Circassians and other tribes of 
the Caucasus regard it with sentiments of a different nature. 
The great majority of the people are bom in slavery, and it 
matters not to what country their servitude is transferred. To 

Einto .the service of the Turks is considered the road to fortune; 
Egypt, among the Mamelukes, and even in Constantinople^ 
many slaves firom the Caucasus have risen lo rank and honour* 
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Ib 8 covBtiy ^ero die immif^-wfz owifined andTudaly ^ 
the \ase of noreltj, and the leputstion of ths Tvrks £ar sopeiior 
•pleodoHr, luzary, and civilic^tiony secretly console yQUl^; (^kb 
for the kws of home. M. Klaproth appean to doubt whether 
the Circaarians ever sold their daoghters, but his habitual acep- 
ticitm is ia ihis inatauce nistaken. M. Thaitbout de Mariguy, 
««ho resided some time in Anapa, says positively that the Turks 
bad established a market in that place, in rwhidi the Circaaaians 
bartered dieir sons and daughters for Turkiah merchaudiae, vith 
the double viewperhapa of proouring the gooda and providiog 
for their children. 

On the banks of the Pkasis, two Fieodi gentlemett, n^ aooom- 
panied M. Gamba, wove frequently solicited sb piifute to pur- 
uhaae handsome young giils at from lr6/. to 9QL each. Indeed, 
by far the greater part of the fair ala^ws, who are classed aa Cir- 
/cassians, in the market of CkniistaDliBople, are really from the 
coantry of the Abazes and from Mingreiia. The wopimi of 
MiDgaelia, and the<Seofgiaa race in general, are allowed byuU 
tvaiadtterS'to possess aconaiderabie share of beaaity; fine Soaas, 
dank eyes> and aa ax{>ression of ^reat enevgy aad ponsifMi. The 
Circassians are described by Keineggs 4w remarkably fisir, with 
blue eyes^ reddkh hair, and the nose turned upwards. The Cau- 
^casus >uiif uestionably supplies the handsaflseat dbres adnoh Tar- 
Joey can piocuae, and these are all denominated from the ^mo 
pcedominant nations, ^the Georgians and Circassiaus; hanoe the 
exaggerated Reputation of these eaalem)beauties; hence, too, thait 
hypothesis of a Caucasian race^ -or type of die homan family, so 
ubaurdly denominated from a region which, im facti ia diiaded 
sttong^asauy races* 

fiy the «edttction of Anapa andFoti, Russia has completod 
Imt fMMsession of the whole coast of the Black Sea, from Aaatolia 
ia ike moutb of the Danube. The Ottomaa Turka have oo 
longer any ' footing in the Caucasian iathmus ; aind the fierce 
mountaineers, who profess the ^ahoasedan faith, bang now cut 
off from their natural allies, must aoooer or later aiibiaait to die 
power of Russia. But their aubiniBsioB doea aat.BOCcssarily 
vuppose an intimate fusion with the ruling nation f aach n change 
of circumstances is still indefinitely distant. 
' The whole popufetiou of the isthmus bekwaen Ae Black and 
Caspian Seas, is estimated by M. Klaproth at €^7id,487, which 
number is in all probability mocli below the truth. Fifty years 

2o, Raiqeggs reckoned that the Caucasus could fumish 60OXI00 
htiag men, which is unquestionably aa ^mggerated s tate m ent . 
•'Hie southern provinces of this country, that ia to say, Qeorgia, 
My^elia, Imeretia, and the recent cooqueats fvom Persia and 
Turkey, containiag peib^w about SOt^fiOO souls, me nosr inune- 
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diaMly mmiad 16 tfwe RuMan em^m, ' 'Tke remmiiAer ^ (he 
{sdiimis is oecapied by tribes or natioiiSy vfho either preserve in 
fhe reeesses of the highest moantains a total independence, .or 
Viho, while they profess subjection to Russia^ do not on 4hat ac- 
count lay aside their predatory habits. Thus, between tfie line ox 
military frontier of tne Cuban and the Geoigian pravinces, .are 
interposed numerous tribes of warlike mpuntaiaeveis, wha all 
cherish an aversion t» the Rnasiw attthorky. The -gtqftf road 4d 
communication from Mozdoc to Tiflis» is along the banks of Ihe 
Terek and tfie Aragui, both which rivers bave 'tiieir Bonrces^ inrthe 
flanks of thegreat l^asibeg, the bighest mountain of flie Caucasian 
chain «fter Elbruz. On fhe Terek, ^and not far from ihe highest 
part of the ascent, is the celebrated pass of Dariel,-cfr the i^orta 
Cuucasue. The expense of keeping -dns road in order is vety 
considerabte ; and the bands df hostile monntaoneers, thirsting for 
piHage and revenge, are bo numerous and daring, tihat travellocs 
and despatches are never escorted by less than abondred-and-flfty 
Cossacks and two pieces of light artiHery. Tlie number of troops 
tasnaRy stationed in the Caucasian provinces is 60,000, almost all 
Cossacks ; but at present it is probable that die array on the 
lirontier is mndi increased. In order to maintain so laif e a force 
in n country so iH cultivated, that, with ail fhe ^fts of nature in 
)>rofusion,it affords but a precarious supply, provisions are dUKged 
to 'be sent across die mountains; and as the revenues of those 
countries are by no means adequate to meet these expense^ 
Itussia is obliged to remit on their account about eight millions 
of francs per aimtim. 

' But these provinces oocasion a eonsiderdble loss of fifcu as w^H 
as of money. A moist and warm climate, a luxuriant vegetation 
decaying in tiie pools left near Ae rivers by tfudden inundations, 
4isd perhaps no greater attentien'tocleMlinesB thtti they ere used 
to in -the regions of the frozen -nordi, are the probable causes of 
Tibe m^tality whifih carries off the 'Rnssian soldiers. 

^' The Russians are more Bubjedt to those maladies than tftber 
strangers who arrive in fmeretia 3 the 'tnoit^ty among them ^Amomits 
at times to a' sixth or efen to a fillh^ the garrison fdiuing thdr serviee 
mi «hi«e. years» me prosmne). The icaose >is tobe.lbond in 4htir Unen 
.gannents, 10 iU adafiled to an ateosfdiere' aaljeet t» cantinaal changes ; 
in th^ir ioMtentkin to difit and comfortable lodging } in. Aeir l<Hig £uts, 
jmd in the ba4 regulations of their hospiUla. This system of vegpola^ion 
jnight answer very well in the interior of the bracing dimate of Russia 
but not in ,the Russian provinces beyond the Caucasus, where the soldiei^ 
when convalesceut and weakened by the heat,' cannot recover bis strength 
with an aHowaoce of one bottle of wine a-week, which is, I am assured, 
the maximunt of the ration which the physician is allowed to prescribe 
Ibrbis patients. 
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** Let me be permitted here to mentioii, as an examide wortby'lo be 
imitated by all states, the wise proTisions of the Engtisb goyemmeDty 
and the tender, generous care which it bestows on the soldien in the 
colonies* Golbeny relates, that having found at St. Loois instracCioos 
for the English hospital, he remarked with admiration, that the physician 
was authorized to buy daret for the convalescents, even when the price 
passed rix francs a bottle. When, in 1822, the cholera morbus was 
raging in Bengal, in a hospital containing two hundred sick soldien, 
each of the patients had a Hindoo to attend him." 

The liberality of England to lier troops is worthy of a great 
nation, and we are glad that M. Gamba has the candour to con- 
fess with what enlipitened munificence the nattoo to which he 
feels most opposed knows how to dinpense its tireasures. But 
how cheaply does the Czar hold the lives of his soldiers, when he 
allows convalescents only one bottle of wise per week, in a coun- 
try where the best wine may be bought for fourpence a bottle! 
The officers of the Cossack regiments are in all probability as 
ignorant and uninformed as the soldiers themselves; certaiQiy 
were appears to be a great want of intelligence in those who 
have the disposal of the troops, for the forts and encampmentB, 
M. Gamba observes, are umformly in the most unhealtlw aituft- 
tions. The frequent fasts and wretched diet of the Rusaian 
soldier render his constitution unequal to the relaxatioDa of a 
humid climate; and perhaps we may add, that, when in active 
service, his miserable rations are so carelessly supplied, that, un- 
less he can forage for himself, he is in reality half-star^. ^ The 
bad consequences of this inhuman disregard of maieriel in the 
Russian armies, were strikingly displayed in the late campaign 
on the Danube. 

The Cossack regiments are never kept in garrison beyond the 
Caucasus for a longer term than three years. Officers, however, 
and chiefly those who are suspected of defalcation iu their ac- 
counts, are frequently sent diither as a punishment; a proceeding 
at which the Georgian nobility are highly indignant. When they 
first sd[)mitted to me Russian power, it was with the understand- 
ing that they were themselves to fill the chief offices of the admi- 
nistration ; whereas they now frequently see among their rulers, 
men deemed unworthy to hold the meanest posts in Russia. 
The roads an^ communications throughout the Caucasus are few 
in number, planned on a parsimonious scale, and penuriously exe- 
cuted. Russia, though called a colossal state, in respect of heir 
^reat extent of territory, displays no grandeur of design, no bold- 
ness of execution in the means and appliances of civilization: die 
public works are mean, crawling, and niggardly. Throughout all 
the southern provinces of Russia, travellers are obliged to cany 
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mtb tbem their bed-farnitore and provisioBs ; the accooimodctioiM 
of inns and public conveyances are still unknown. 

** There is nothing more remaTkaUe^" says M. Gamba, '' than the 
oootcait in this icsp^t which is oierad by two new cottntries, the Uni- 
ted States of America and Southern Rnsaia* In America^ aa toon as a 
tract of country is cleared and occupied by the coloniits^ inns and pablic 
Yehicles are immediately established, and travellers are relieved from the 
necessity of bringing with tbem an expensive and troublesome equipage. 
In Russia, after twenty years of settlement, we find no sncb facilities, no 
means of lightening the expense or relieving the fatigues of travelling. 

" It cannot be concealed, that this difference proceeds, in a great 
measure, from the circumstance, that, in the one country, the colonists 
are emigrants from a nation which has reached the highest degree of 
civilization ; while the settlers in Southern Russia are either drawn from 
Rnssia-itsehF, where the habits and tastes of nomadic life are still pre* 
dominant, or they are men broken by misfortune and forced by toeir 
distresses to quit Germany, or, in fine, they are merchants and agricul- 
turists, who, coming only witb the intention of a temporary ahode> 
trouble themselves little with improvements which do not promise im- 
mediate profit. 

" I may add, among the circumstances which oppose the ameliorations 
of which this country is susceptible, the want of support in the local ad- 
ministrations. Thus, while the greater number of the governors-general 
and the heads of departments are distinguished bv their upright charac- 
ter and their aeal for the service, while the sovereigns of this vast empire^ 
weglect no means of presenting every abuse of pevrer, the underlings of 
office, in the thirteenth and fourteenth degrees, abuse nnceastngiy the 
atom of authority with which they are entrusted, llies^ vexations anQ 
incessant, in proportion as they are obscure $ and^ from their covert na- 
ture, completely elude detection." 

Alas ! if the development of society is to depend on the aid of 
administrations, how distant must be its consummation. Such a 
stimulus to enterprise and industry is never dreamt of on the 
banks of the Ohio or the Missouri. But in Russia, as M. Gamba 
well knows, whatever does not proceed from. the. government it* 
aelf» is looked on with suspicious eyes. Jealous of its patriarchal 
character, it allows no man to think for himself; and those im- 
pertinent interferences with private speculations, of which M« 
Gamba complains, are not to be ascribed so much to the inci^ 
dental. faults of inferior officers, as to the nature of autocracy itself* 
The spirit of industry is damped under a govenunent which is 
careful to engross all praise and all profit. An empire so con-> 
8tituted» however great may be the virtues of its chief, is but aa 
ill-judged Promethean experiment, in which the vital spark ia 
confined to the head, and hardly gives animation to the limbs. 

Notwithstanding the reputed mineral riches of the ancient Col- 
chis^ the Russians have, not yet found, in the whole extent of theiic 
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Cuicamki poanubtu^ any bums of iwyorhmccy or mf at di» ii»* 
deed, of the predom Metali. Alnuial rii dw reaearahes dincted 
towards thift object have temiiiuited unfartanatrij. Ran6g|B 
died before he had cainpietcd Ihe aceoilnl of hie ^^a^e^ mik hie 
pupera baling hee* given to the pvcee, by oae imaequaintod wkk 
the eoiHifry, ike^ work whieb bears \m waune is fall of confhsioii 
and obscmitj. Count PoutzkvD, also^ a man of knowledge and 
ability, died in the prosecntion of his researches. Again, ia 1621^ 
an engineer, sent into Imeretia to examine the districts of that 
country, which are said to abound in silver and copper orea, was 
seized with fever in the midst of his excursions, and obliged to. 
Datura to Tiflia. Some ifonoi^Si of indifferent c|iiality,ave wrought 
by the aaaives; trooes of oof^per ave abo found; •atti general tsft* 
dition atteate die cauatence of sibear mioaa in vaiiMia parts of tho 
country, but as dieir local situation is wholly forgotten, they a»o^ 
in all probability, exhausted. Reineggs fehites that the Soanea 
inhabiting the vaHies of Efbntz, the most miserable and savage of 
all the Caucasian nations, have utensib and ornaments of silver. 
He. also remarks, thatr in the hills at the foot of the same high 
mountain, gold-coloured mica very freouently occurs ; from this 
we may explain the tradition of the MiiMtretianey to which but 
tittle credit is at present attached, that the Tskeniskal or Hippos 
of the ancients, a rapid stream wfaieh fiows from £^bffo0» fonneity 
washed down gold aaads in its diannel, and that forty yearn afw 
its cootribotions were-sorioh as to form a pnncipnl branch of the 
R>yal revenue* 

The possession of a country without mines or industiy, and 
peopled by fierce, restless, and disaffected tribes, rather lesaena 
than augaients Ae real strength of Russia. It entaila not only 
lis iaimediate charges, but abo the dangerous temptations of an 
extended frontier. Bnt imibitioo never odcntates, and Idaho* 
metan nations are roused into a sense of die neoessity of rosiadHg 
a power, which, if it were more concentred, would soon be irre* 



sistible. Russia is too poor to cany on offensive and diftantwaia 
with a vigour- proportioned to her apparent greatness* Tbodb« 
proportion between the extent of her terntory and her adaod 
force, is at present sufficiently apparent } and the imbedfity of 
her opponents has been btt^rto the sole cause of her easy 
aggrandizement. But there b no part of the Rttssian doaainioa 
so vulnerable as the Caucasian provinces. In die country be- 
tween the Caspian and Black Seas, the Mahomednn tribes aro 
the most mtmerous and independent. They BXe interposed be- 
tween Russia and its Georgian province; and if they conM bo 
brought to combine their operations, might easily cut off all com- 
mnntoation between them. The Russian fortresses in the Can- 
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€9am fliB of ib» WM €oal«B»pdblc Uodv '' tfomvAi^ wet Aay 
co«clMd«;' says M. Gs6yi>s^ '<<!tlMi ike Bttssians besr ths sttw 
relation to the Turks iNid P«Mans,.ivhi«b tbe Eng^isb bear totba 
Hknioos." But it is no^ frook th« eont^iapt wilb ^ick they re- 
gard their enemies, that they are satisfied nvkb forts* of k>ose Ivicfcs 
or rongh paling; it is because tfaey actually want the means of 
effecting' better. White attacked on the flrontiers of Georgia, they 
are zealously supported by the people of that country, who are 
the brretBrate cBemies of Turks and Persians; hnt a war kindled 
in the heart of die Caucasus, would infallibly shake to the gramnd 
an aotfaonty which is but loosely established. Such a sdieoM of 
mieiations,- however, coakL not be jmt in eiecution, isniess the 
TuriM and Persians were lo act with mors concett and energy 
than is to be expecjked from their enfeebkd state, or their ancient 
8DinicMly« 

The great mmber of mdependeM tribes in fbe Cancasas^ 
speaking difierent lan^nages, and idl cherishing the pvide of 
gieat antiquity, is an impediflieBt to the progress of civiliaaftMNi 
smoiig theos.. The spint of disunion is fostered by all their 
habits, aad by aU their prejudices* Many ages wilU in all pro* 
babittty^ elapse, before diey even learn the advanlaaes that may 
be derived from mutual intercourse. Nor have the Russians 
takwa any pains to soften or instruct these wild barbarians. In* 
stmction fotma no part of their plan of conquest ; on the con^ 
trary, the misskinanes who hatire attempted at various times !• 
establish schools, and teach the people the arts of civiliaed lifey 
have been in every instance cheeked by tbe government, and are 
striedy fevbiddea tD> g» into the monatains. While the moun*^ 
taineers remain, ignorant, they will also be disointed, and Russia 
ssill fi^d it move easy to bold her dominion over them; but it will 
be a barren donunion, redovnding as little to the interest as to the 
honour of the ruling state. In the Oeorgias- provinces, tbe nobi* 
lity retain too much of tbe sentiments of feudal independence, to 
svibmit patiently to the Russian govemnKnt. Though poor .and 
ttncimlized, they are less prostrate than the Russian nobility, vaA 
oare little for the military decorations and other contumelions 
flatteries wUch despots are wont to bestow on men deprived of 
political rights.. A feudal spirit like this wiH nearer harmonize 
with the government of Russnu 

" Tlie Georgians,'' says Col. Roitiers, '^ would submit, as I have said, 
to a governor of their own nation; they would see, with joy, the punish- 
ment or dismissal of the officers against whom they have cause of cotnr^ 
plliint; they look for an itidependent administration '(^justice, criminaF, 
civil, and otNnmereialj tfaey wish the laws to be benrewed, as muoh at 
potBible, from the codes of their aooleot kingtf and wenuutnetxleapiifl^ 
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as barbariaiM, people who unite so macfa love of jatlioe with strong 
nationai attachments ; they desire to be admittad, aoooiding to their 
merits, to the employments which are at present disposed of fran favour; 
and still farther, they wish to have Ihe election of their municipal ma- 
gistrates, their mouraus or baili&j — bnt it is almost a constitution which 
they demand ! and why not ? those who have obsenred them closely, 
think them ripe for the benefit, and on that circumstance depends the 
whole question when we speak of liberties/* 

If by liberties and a constitution are meant the govemiBg by 
laws in the enactment of which every citizen has a share either 
mediately or immediately, we are sure that Georgia is very far 
£rom being prepared for the reception of such gifts. True. liberty 
can only exist where the people are enlightened, and constitutioiial 
tyrannies are the worst of all. It is obvious, nevertheless, that 
the warriors of Georgia have a chivalrous spirit and a national 

J ride which harmonize but ill with the slavish character of the 
Russian government. We acknowledge the folly of political 
prophecies, but if a speculation on the future destinies of those 
countries be permitted, we will veuture to predict that, wh«i in 
the course of time the unwieldy bulk of the Russian empire shall 
begin to fall asunder, the Greorgian provinces will be the first to 
assert their independence. 

The trade of the Black Sea, which M. Gamba says, ** appean 
destined to become the centre of the richest commerce in tbe 
world,'' is at present extremely insignificant. The whole oom* 
merce of Southern Russia centres in Odessa, the prosperity of 
which place has, of late years, been paralysed by the. loss of its 
privileges as a free port, by the restrictions on the importation of 
com into the western countries of Europe, and finally by tbe war* 
Constantinpple uaually draws a large supply of com firom Odessa, 
and the loss of that market, with the closing of the Boaphoms and 
interruption of the coasting trade, have almost entirely annihilated 
tbe trade of the Russian port. The intercourse with Geoigia has 
no importance, except as an indication of a conmierce, which 
may be one day considerable. A great porlioo of the shores of 
the Black Sea are still in a state of utter barbarism, and the two 
powers whose dominions embrace it, are. in genend prevented, 
either by open war or by quarantine regulations, firom mainttdn* 
ing a very intimate correspondence* The coasting trade, there- 
fore, is not likely to be great. The statistical accounts, which 
profess to exhibit the flourishing state of Odessa, may, perhaps, 
suggest veiy different reflections ; for what signifies a population 
of 40,000 in the chief commercial town of &>uthera Russia, or 
what signifies an annual arrival of 900 vessels, including, we pre- 
sume, the small craft employed in short voyages on the coast. We 
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dd ntJi m^aii to flight the jrisiag fortiiAes of Odessa, but merely to 
stale our couyiction that the political difficulties which it has to 
contend with render its progress singularly tardy» and M. Gam- 
ba's happy auguries singularly ridiculous. If the shores of the 
Black Sea were possessed by civilized and industrious nations, an 
inimense coasting trade might, and indeed inevitably would be 
carried on in it ; but such a trade would be of a domestic nature, 
and could not, in the slightest degree, interfere with the com- 
merce of other nations. 

'. The coasts of the Black Sea, which offer the greatest advan- 
tages for the construction of a marine, and even (or the develop- 
ment of a brisk trade^ are unquestionably those which are in tne 
possession of Turkey. From Constantinople to the Phasis the 
shore is everywhere deep, so that a ship of the line may sail within 

fun-shot of it without danger. The harbours are capacious, as 
(ender Erekli, Amastra, and Sinope. The country supplies, in 
abundance, all the materiel of ship-building. In many places the 
<Mk forests grow to the water's edge, and copper mines of great 
value exist not far from Trebizond. Frigates built at Ounieh 
•by Greek artificers, from French and Enghsh models, do not cost 
a fifth part of the expense of vessels built in our dock-yards. 
Then as to trade, Anatolia, which is one of the finest countries 
IB the world, presents even at present, under its besotted rulers, a 
Mfooh greater variety of produce than the coasts of Russia. Ves- 
iagt9 of the ancient industry of the Greeks, and of the mercantile 
activity of the Genoese, are still to be found in its ruinous and 
depopulated sea-polrts. 

The prosperity which under an enlightened government could 
not fail to spring up in a country eminently gifted by nature, 
holds out strong inducements to the ambition of Russia. M. 
Rottiers, who, as a military man, is influenced unawares by a lively 
aympadiy with the appetite of conquest, continually points out 
the practicability of invading it. Speaking of Trebizond he says, 
** AtliDugh I do not think it can be accomplished in this campaign! 
yet it IS much to be desired that Trebizond may fall into the hands of a 
civilized nation. It is asserted that General Paskevitcb has his eye on 
this coast J but this does not appear to me probable, considering the dif- 
ficulties of the ground which 1 have already pointed out." 

His exposition of the difficulties opposed to invasion by the 
nature of the ground, is summed up in the brief assurance, that 
the roads of this country are not always like the roads of St* 
Denis. The range of mountains, also, stretching from Georgia to- 
wards Trebizond, is peopled by the Lazes, a fierce and intractable 
race of men, of Greek origin it is* supposed, but professing the 
Mahometan religion, and inveterately hostile to the Russians. 
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Their opposition would dflfectuaHj bvfie every attempt on IVebi* 
zond by land. A surprize by sea would not, however, be im- 
practicable in the opinion of Colonel Rottiers, notwitfastandSog 
the Russians failed in their first experiment. 

^*On the 7thof May^ 1807, the RussiaD squadron, under the com- 
mand of Rear-Admiral Potdki, and composed of 2 three-deckers, S 
seventy-fours, 4 frigates, 3 brigs, 3 fire-ships, 1 bomb ketch, 7 gun- 
boats, and 8 transports, appeared before Trebixond. The Croop» wUch 
it carried, commanded by General Govorof, consbted of 2080 intefvf^ 
600 Cossacks, and 2,500 cavahy ^ but these had htougbt witii them only 
their harness and saddles; they thought that th^.sl^uld find horses m 
the country, where in fact they are very rare. In the next place the 
Turks were apprized of the enemy's intention: the whole city was in 
arms, and reinforcements arrived every minute from the mountains in 
the neighbourhood. The Greeks, Jews, and Armenians were employed 
night and day in digging a deep trench along the shore. A tine of 
troops was established ftt)m Platana at the west to the east of Treblzond. 

^ The Russians cast anchor in the road of Flatana, and amused them- 
selves with cannonading that little rittage and sinking a TVirklsfa vessel, 
whioh happened to be lying there. They tried also to disembavk; bot 
a£ker an obstinate conflict, they wore driven back with the Ian of 150 
men* It is easy enough to land under the fire of ships, but how meoe 
they to move a step beyond the range qf that fire, or to take up poyUiovs 
on a naked shore ? No one had thought of those difficulties " 

The Ru88ian9 then sent pn shore two emisaaries, a Turk bom 
the Criinea and a Greek, with letters to the chief persons of th# 
country^ inviting: them to revolt. But the spies were acaased and 
immediately executed. The next step wi|s to auninion the go- 
Teroor, Achmet Pasha, to surrender; but be replied, that he 
^ould rather buiy himself in the ruins of the town, ahbough 
th^re .was no likelihood of hi3 beii\g reduced to that alternative* 

f ' In fine, early on the 23rd, (after baring given the Turks full time to 
prepare for their defence,) the squadson made a general mow muni, 
lioisted sail, and ranged itself before Trebizond* Si^veral sbip^ cast apr 
chor in front of the town, at a little distance from, the shore. 

*' While the enemies' fleet was manceuyring in this way, the whole 
population of Trebizond was gathered on the shore — old and young, 
women and children — all seated themselves quietly on a bank at the sea 
side, and enjoyed the imposing spectacle, as if it were a holiday amuse- 
ment. One of the Russian ships might have showered a volley of grape- 
shot amongst them, but not a soul thought of the danger. M. Dupr^ 
who witnessed what passed, told me, that he did not know wheAcr to 
ascribe the conduct of the people in that instance to the persaasion that 
Suropeans would not fire on an unarmed populace, or to their religions 
fatalism. He questioned them respect^ig their want of apprehei»ioili 
and they were unable to ea^plain its causey/' , 

The same evening the Russian fleet weighed anchor, attd bad 
totally disappeared by the following day. Thus terminated an 
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expedition mhich hed &o result but to dhow how ardently Russii 
covets the exclusive dominion of the Black Sea. 

The silver and copper mines near Trebizond were visited bj 
M. Rotders, who found them so negligently worked » that their 
abandonment cannot^ he thinks, be far distant. This disregard 
of those natural treasures, which have been famous for many 
ages> does not proceed from the exhaustion of the mineral, which 
is as rich and abundant as ever, but from the ignorance of the 
workmen, the poverty of the contractors, and, above all, from the 
fallen condition of Trebizond ; for it is difficult to continue an 
export trade from any place which offers no market for imported 
caf^oes. In the hands of a European power, the great commerce 
which formerly animated Trebizond might again revive. Erzeroum, 
the pcNnt in which die commerce of Asia Minor centres, is but 
six days journey from it This latter place, which ranks among 
the most populous and important in Asiatic Turkey, is at present 
threatened by the Russians; and if they should once grasp it, we 
think that Trebizond will soon be included in the spreading ciiK:le 
of their dominion. 

The terrestrial paradise, which is supposed to be situated in 
Armenia, appeared to M. Rottiers to stretch along the shores of 
the Black Sea. The green banks, sloping into the water, are 
sometimeis decked with box-trees of uncommon size, sometimes 
clothed with natural orchards, in which the cherries, pears, pome- 
granates, and other fruits, growing in their indigenous soil, pos- 
sess a flavour indescribably exquisite. The bold eminences 
are crowned with superb forests or majestic ruins, which alter- 
nately rule the scenes of this devoted country, from the water's 
edge to the summit of the mountains. The moral and political 
eobditiion of the country contrasts forcibly with the flourishing as- 
pect of nature. At Sinope there is no commerce, and the Greeks 
having, in consequence, deserted the place, the population is at 
present below 5000. This city, once the capital of the great Mi- 
thridates, enjoys natural advantages, which, but for the barbarism 
of the Turkish government, would soon raise it into commercial 
eminence. It has a deep and capacious harbour — the finest tim- 
ber in the world grows in its vicinity — and the district of the in- 
terior, with which it immediately communicates^ is one of the 
most productive and industrious in Asiatic Turkey. Amasia» the 
ancient capital of Cappadocia, Tokat, and Costambol, are rich 
and populous towns. Near the last is held an annual fair, com- 
mencing fifteen days before the feast of Ramadan, and which is 
said to be attended by at least fifty thousand merchants, from aH 
parts of the East. From the nature of the country in which it is 
situated, M. Rottiers is disposed to betieve that Sinope holds out 
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peculiarly strong inducements to European enterprize. He abo 
had an opportunity of observing, that its defences were goiie totally 
to ruin, and significantly remarks, that it could not possibly with- 
stand, a coup de main. Amastra, a great and wealthy city whik 
possessed by the Genoese in the middle ages, is now a wretched 
yillage, occupied by a few Turkish families, whose whole industry 
consists in making a. few toys and articles of wooden ware. It 
stands on a peninsula, which appears to have been formerly an 
island, and the isthmus uniting it to the mainland is wboHy cchii- 
posed, according to the account of Mr. Eton, who surveyed part 
of this coast, of fragments of columns and marble friezes. 

M. Rottiers, while by many flattering suggestions he tempts 
Russia to the coasts of Anatolia, pretends at the same time to 
quiet its ambition. The late conquests from Persia and Turkey 
he considers to have been absolutely necessary, in order to form a 
good frontier for the Russian provinces. That object is now at- 
tained, and further territorial increase would be detrimentaL 

'< The Russians ought to congratulate themselves in having i<x limits, 
on the one side the Anises and the Kur, defended, the former by Ararat, 
the latter by the Steppes of Mougan, an arid country, destitute of water 
and of. forage, and infested during summer by that race of serpents 
which, according to Plutarch, forced the army of Pompey to retreat : on 
the other side the Batoumi, which falls into the Black Sea, is a boundary 
.quite as advantageous, and I will venture to say, quite as indispensaUe. 
The sources of the Araxes and of the Batoumi are not far asunder, and 
nature herself seems in that circumstance to have marked out the true 
limits of Russia towards the south-west. The city of Kur is a little on 
this side of the line uniting the two rivers.*' 

Having thus arranged the limits on the Armenian and Persian 
frontiers, M. Rottiers proceeds to criticize the operations of the 
campaign in Europe. Although we may justly suspect the inge- 
nuousness of an author who favours the world with a sketch of 
Ills travels ten years after they have been concluded, and although 
the strictures of M. Rottiers on the triumphs in Asia and the ova- 
tions in Europe appear to attend most obsequiously on the events, 
it may not be uninteresting to know the opinion of an experienced 
officer who has viewed the field, of action. Let us hear his ac- 
count of Shumla. 

*' Tacticians have exhausted tbeir ingenuity in attempts to turn or to 
carry the formidable position which nature has created on these moan- 
tains. They could never succeed, even if art bad not added its means dt 
resistance to those which nature had already prepared. What is pro- 
perly called the town (Shumla) is nearly surrounded by a rampait of 
Mount Haemus, or the Balkan, which descends on both sides m the form 
of a horse-shoe. The steep slopes of this great fence are covered with 
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detached rocks and close thorny bushes. The nature of the ground 
makes it a most adrantageous position for the Turkish soldier^ who when 
sheltered by these inequalities, rapid steeps and a few intrench men ts, 
displays all the address of the most skilful marksman. Like some 
orators, who cannot express themselves unless when partly concealed by 
a table or tribunal, the Turk cannot use his musket unless he can rest 
it on a stone or against the trunk of a tree^but then his aim is infallible. 

'' The town is about a league in length, with half that breadth, and 
may contain from thirty to thirty-five thousand souls. The fortifications 
are of barbarian architecture : a ditch, with a simple rampart, partly of 
earth, partly of brick, flanked here and there with little towers, which 
serve neither for support nor resistance, and which contain not above 
seven or eight fiisileers. But it is not the town itself which is to be 
considered, but the vast intrenched field in the centre of which it is 
placed, and which is capable of containing an immense army, with its 
magazines, its utensils and equipage, without the enemy having the 
power to throw a single shell into the place, or disturb it by any manoeu- 
vre whatever. 

" The air is extremely healthy in the elevated positions of the Balkan 
and in the narrow vallies which lie between its ridges. ... On the other 
hand, there cannot be a more unhealthy country than that which extends 
from the Balkan to the borders of the Danube and Pruth. This differ- 
ence between the climate of the mountains and the plain is the most 
ibrmidable defence which nature has given Shumla. While the enemy 
18. encamped in wet grounds and pestilential marshes, in want of wood, 
pf provisions, and sometimes of men in health to take care of the sick ^ 
the Turks breathe a keen dry air, and have an inexhaustible supply of 
fuel in the forests which surround them. In summer Shumla is an 
agreeable abode 3 the town is surrounded by pleasant gardens, by vine- 
yards, and a stream running from the mountains maintains the verdure 
of the fields. In time of peace it may be entered without hindrance, and 
the Tiu-ks allow the curious to wdik about and survey all the posts. In 
this there is perhaps a secret pride, joined to the wish to conmiunicate to 
others the conviction which they themselves feel, that the place is inex* 
pugnable. And in fact, all who examine Shumla must feel satisfied 
that it is impossible to enter it without the permission of those who 
possess it." 

We are not surprised to find that M. Rottiers is dissatisfied with 
the plan of a campaign which has not had a brilliant termination. 
If the choice of the plan had been given to the Turks, the^ 
iivould have preferred, he thinks, the one which was adopted, it 
has been frequently tried and always with indifferent success. 
The Turks, on the other side, according to our author, committed 
errors in detail, which balanced the advantage given them by the 
imprudence of their enemies. As the contest is now resumed, 
the belligerent parties may repair their faults. What, then, are 
the plans to be pursued ? 

*' There will not be any thing unbecoming in me,*' says Ck>lonel 
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Roitiers^ '^ if I state frankly the plao which I should have proposed had 
I been consulted. 1 lay it doKrn, in the first place, as an incontestable 
proposition, that this campaign ought not to bear the least resemblance 
to preceding ones. That \ht plan ought to be conceived in such a way as 
to. strike forcibly the imsiginatioos of the Turks, who are already bewil- 
dered i that the greatest simplicity ought to reign in the conoeptioo, io 
Qrder that the execution may be as rapid as possible. 

" Let it be remembered what I have said of the position of Sinope. 
At the opening of the campaign, the very moment when the trcN^ cross 
the Pruth to invade the principalities, the Russian fleet, mistress of the 
31&ck Sea, ought to seize by a coup dc mam the port, town, citadel^ and 
entire peninsula. This con<)uest would hardly cost a man. About 
30,090 men ought to be disembarked, and a trench being cot acioss the 
isthmus, so as to uuite the bays of Gerseh and Akjiman, with the addi- 
tion of a few redoubts, the peninsula would be converted into an im- 
pregnable fortress, which might be justly styled the Gibraltar of the 
Black Sea." 

With respect to a descent on the coast of Asia, we question 
whether Russia be at liberty to attempt it; the operations of her 
marine depend in a great measure on the concurrence of France 
and England ; and these powers, while they allow the Russian 
navy tb^ modest triumph of an ineffectual blockade, would be 
justified in preventing their imperial ally, who disclaims dl views 
of territorial aggrandizement, from setting foot on the coast of 
Anatolia. In truth, the composure with which the cabinets of 
western Europe regard the struggle in the East must console Ae 
Russian autocrat for the necessity of fighting at a disadvantage : 
as soon as the contest becomes unequal, those powers will inter- 
pose, and the naval superiority of England alone, in the actual 
circumstances of the belligerents, would soon determine the issue* 

Besides, it may be questioned whether Russia has at present 
any further design than the extension of her frontier to die Da- 
nube. Such a change of limits would be^ in realily, of immense 
advantage, particularly with a view to the probdbie renewal of 
hostilities with the Porte at some future day* In 1811 tbe 
frontiers of Russia were advanced from the Dniester to the Pnitfa, 
but the latter river being fordable at most points, and wanting 
the advantages of a natural boundary, the quarantines remained 
established on the banks of tbe Dniester, and Russia had oni^ a 
nominal enjoyment of her Moldavian possessions. By extending 
her boundary to tlie Danube, she would be enabled effectunlly to 
organize the principalities — to give industry and order to a fertik 
country, at present little better than a desert — and what is of the 
greatest importance, she might then put her frontier in a condi- 
tion to support the operations of an army. 

Such are the advantages which Russia seeks to purchase at an 
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inunenfiie loss of treasure and human life. The possession of 
Constaittiaople is no doubt coveted by that empire. But bow^ 
ever speculative politicians may scout the apprehension of such 
an event, and laugh at die idea of verifying the symbol of the. 
double eagle, by the union of Moscow and Constantinople under 
the same crown, the cabinets of western Europe are, we feel eon* 
vinced, too prudent to witness patiently so hazardous an experi- 
ment, which even in its progress might work disastrous conse- 
quences. And the Ottomans themselves, will they permit it? 
To this interrogation we find it difficult to reply. However the 
friendly spectators of his efforts may applaud the sturdy Musul- 
man, a sober estimate of his merits gives no assurance of his vic- 
tory. Sultan Mahmoud possesses indeed " th' unconquerable 
M^ill and resolution never to submit or yield;" but there is little 
reason to believe him a talented and enlightened prince. The 
organization of an army in Turkey is but a superficial reform, and 
canpot endure long without further changes. The depopulation 
and growing poverty of the Ottoman empire are ills deeply 
seated; and until the internal administration of that odious go- 
vernment is changed in all its principles and details, the work of 
regeneration cannot be considered as complete. But under all 
circumstances the present war is likely to be conducive to the 
improvement of Turkey. 

Whatever losses Russia may have sustained on the Danube in 
the late campaign, her arms in Asia were crowned with complete 
success. Her boundary now extends nearly in a right line from 
thQ south western shore of the Caspian to the south eastern an^Ie 
of the Black Sea. The ancient capital of Armenia is now m- 
eluded within the limits of that empire, which has gained a solid 
advantage in thus gathering within her boundaries the remnants of 
a nation, the most industrious and enlightened of alf Asia. We 
rejoice sincerely in the event* Under the protection of Russia, 
the Armenians may rally in security, and impart their civilization 
to their Georgian neighbours: and if the nations of the East shall 
ever imitate £e policy of civilized Europe so as to act conjointly 
to regulate the balance of power in the family of states^ tne day 
may come when the Christian nations below the Caucasus, not 
bound to Russia by an attachment to the same ritual^ ^ay unite 
to form an independent kingdom. 
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Abt. IX. ^ — Le Fik de T Homme, ou Sawoemrs de Viemit. Par 
M^ry et Barthelemy. Paris, 1829* 8vo. 

It sometimes happens that an author of very mediocre talent 
contrives, by stumbling upon a peculiarly interesting subject, to 
fix the attention of his coy and capricious mistress, the world. 
Poets, however, have not often so much luck. The excitement 
of their art is felt only by those retired and intellectual spirits 
who form but a very minute portion of society, and whose praise 
is seldom loud enough to be heard. Messrs. M6ry and Bar- 
th^lemy, notwithstanding, who assuredly do not include a very 
large store of that sacred quality called genius in the stock of their 
copartnery, have just published a little poetical brochure, to 
which circumstances have given a considerable degree of tem- 
porary interest. The French government, probably from some 
apprehension of its seditious tendency, caused the first impres- 
sion to be seized on its publication, and cited the authors before 
a criminal tribunal, a proceeding which we have remarked has, 
^in France, invariably proved the best advertisement of his book, 
which an author thirsting after notoriety could desire.* This sort 
of notoriety is no recommendation to us; and the pre-sent pro- 
duction is indebted for the short notice we shall give of it, to 
attractions of a different kind. The psimphlet is divided into two 
parts, one consisting of the poetical text, and the other of notes ; 
the latter portion, possessing everything that the former wants, is 
really interesting. 

Messrs. M6ry and Barth61emy, the joint artificers of nine 
satires and half-^-dozen poems, (on the merits of which we shall 
pronounce no opinion, never having seen one of them,) took it into 
their heads to transmit presentation copies of their " Napoleon en 
Egypte" to some of Ihe dispersed members of the ex-imperial 
family; and, " they do not fear to add," their token of remem- 
brance was acknowledged '' with august commendation, in letters 
written by hands that had once signed decrees.'* Thus encouraged, 
the adventurous authors resolved to proceed a step further, and to 
present a copy to the Son of the Man himself. Arrived at Vienna, 
the representative of the firm was refused permission to present his 
poem, or even to be presented himself, to the Duke of Reichstadt ; 
and in this dilemma, like Washington Irving's Contented Man, he 
went to the play. In the darkness visible of a German theatre, he 
saw at a distance Cssar and his family, and had the honour of 

* We prcsame that in such cases there is always a good nnderstandiog between the 
police and the pubiisher, as notwithstanding the same, the eager amateur never finds 
any difficulty in gratifying his curiosity at the expense of bu purse. 
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hearing the emperor ocmgh. In the next box there was a pak face 
standkig out amidst the shadows^ like a hisad of Rembcaodt ; and 
the Frenchman felt a trembling run through his bones .as he re- 
cognised the Son of the Man. Many are the things which may 
atir up the abysses of the soul, and act upon the mind as a galvanic 
battery does. upon the body. 

— It may be a soand^ 
A tone of music — 8ummer*9 breathy or springs 
A flower, or leaf — the ocean — which may wound, 
Striking th' electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound. 

But assuredly the veritable appearance, in lith and limb, of 
Napoleon's son, is a sight that no. FrenchmauT— we believe wa 
may say no man — could behold without profound emotion.. The 
name of Napoleon is associated so intimately with the glory and 
the shame of France, and the history of .half .the world,, that its 
sound finds an echo in most of the recesses of our jnemory. 
The parricidal son of the revolution, this extraordinary man knew 
how to impose fetters on the wildest licentiousness; with scarcely 
a human sympathy in his bosom, he was able to enlist the most de- 
voted aifections of men in his cause; and even after he has slept 
for some years in a distant and in^orious grave, his name is a 
word of power, sufficient to fling a cloud upon the understanding 
as opaque and disastrous as anything described in the annals of 
ancient necromancy. 

The career of Napoleon was the sequel of the Revolution; and 
like it, although accompanied in its progress by innumerable 
horrors, has been productive of great and lasting good. Even 
among the institutions which exist at the present moment, much 
of the fine and magnificent belongs to the imperial regime ; and 
assuredly the birth of that spirit of adventure and research which 
of late years has carried the French nation to the very van in the 
march of literature and science, is of older date than the restora- 
tion. The career of Napoleon, in fact^ was like that of a tem- 
pest, which, purifying while it destroys, lays up health for 
future days at the expense of the present. That future is now 
arrived, and the soil of France seems all the more vigorous for 
the torrents of blood and tears with which it has so long been 
watered. That any rational man, however, can invoke seriously 
the return of even so benevolent and provident a tempest — that any 
well-educated Frenchman can so much as dream, without shud- 
dering in his sleep, of the downfall of a government established 
on the basis of a constitutional charter, and the reinstatement of a 
selfish and debasing tyranny — may be fairly matter of dispute. 

In the pamphlet before us, notwithstanding, there certainly are 
some strong appeals to the feelings — generous and cbivalric in 
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tlieiii0elTe« — of tbeignoraatiiraititade; sad Ikese, wbkh ymnBM 
be smiled at in England^ will be re^rded with very difimnt eyes 
in France. In the midst of oar siBiles^ however, let us not forget 
that France is still a nation of soldiers^ each oae of whom was 
either called into political existence by the emperor, or edncated 
in military devotion and enthusiasm by his adherents. The sons 
and grandsons, in fact, of the emperor — for Napoleon's soldiers 
were his children — form a considerable part of the population of 
the kingdom. We have seen in our own history how dangerous 
it is to meddle with the seemingly quenched embers of even an 
unpopolar tyranny; and it was not till long after its eipal»on 
diat the crimes, and follies, and misfortunes of the house of 
Stuart became legitima(te themes for a patriot poet. 

Considerations of this sort may somewhat excuse, though they 
will not . altogedier justify the watdiful jealousy of die French 
government relative to such publications as the present; bntif 
the seizure of a book by the summary ^f of the administratioB, 
be regarded as inconsistent with a representative government, it 
is satisfactory to find a correction of the evil in tfie independence 
•f the judicial tribunal, which has to pronounce on the guilt ^ 
the parties. In the present instance, that tribund pronounced an 
almost immediate annulment of the seizure, and the acquittal and 
discharge of the accused parties. 

The reflections of the traveller, while sitting in the Vienna 
theatre, form the subject of the joint poem, but we have been 
unable to perceive anything very striking in these, or very 
philosophical in their arrangement---which is a pity, as we aie 
assured in the preface that " the leading idea, the plan, and the 
details of the work were conceived and adjusted by means of a 
most active correspondence." The notes however, as we have 
already said, are particularly interesting, on two accounts; first, 
because (if the traveller was not imposed upon) the account which 
they give us of the young Duke of Reichstadt's situation infimtety 
surpasses in interest and singularity, the most ingsnions concept 
tioas of romance; and, secondly, because they present us with a 
translation of one of die most remarkable ballads of modeni 
times. 

We will take the latter first, and frankly confess that this is 
the thing with which we were most struck in die pmnphlet. The 
history which our traveiler-poet gives us of it is as follows. 
Among the persons whose acquaintance he made at Yienna, he 
mentions, besides M. Von Hammer, the orientalist, and Madame 
Pichler, the novelist, the name of M. Sedlitz, a young Hungarian 
poet, ** dont les ouvrages font les delices de Vienne.' 

''This young poet, after expressing the most flattering opnnoas of 
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our works, would abeolaieiy make me promise that oor first poem dhooM 
not be io rhyme. But, said I to him, this would be a ridiculous inno- 
vation in France, and no one would read it. — Try, was his answer. — 
It has been already tried 5 Voltaire made what are called blank verses, 
and the attempt did not succeed. Besides, to take away the rhyme from 
our poetry, would be to strip it completely of its charm, and make it 
accessible (abordabl^) to all our prose writers. ^^Try, persisted he; tbey 
may laup;h at you at first, but will imitate yon afterwards. And as at 
that period nothing was talked of in the solans of Vienna^ but a poetical 
piece of which he was the anitbor, be was good enough to take the 
trouble of translating it for me into French, verse for verse, and word 
for word. It is a species of dream, or evocation, completdy in the 
German style : Napoleon and hfs old army are there resuscitated by the 
pen of the poet, and I think this piece, stamped with originality, will 
please our readers." 

We suspect there is some rmstifkation in this accooDt, but 
ivhether there be or not, there is unquestionably great merit in 
the poem,' both in conception and execution. We have amused 
ourselves with ** doing" it into English, on the same principle 
as the French translation (if it really be a translation) '' vers 
par vers et mot par mot,^— ^with what effect em readers must 
determine. 



THE MIDNIGHT REVIEW. 



A minuit, ,de aa tombe 
Le taniboor se leve et sort, 
Ftiit sa toarn«e et marche 
Battant la cabae bieo fort. 

De ses bras d^eharii^ 
Remae oonjointainent 
Les baguettes, bat la retraite, 
R6veU et roalement. 

La caisse sooae Strange, 
Fortement elle retentit, 
Dans leur fosse en ressuscitent 
Les fieaz soldats pMs ; 

Et (jui an fond dn nord 
Sons la glace enroidb» 
Et qui trop cbaodenent glssent 
Sous Ja terre d'ltalifi, 

St sons la bourbe do Nil 
EtJesaUedel'Afabie; 
lis qoittent leor s^paiture 
Lean armes ik ont saisi. 

Et a minait, de aa toiabe 
Le tronipette se leva et sort, 
Monte a clie?al et sonne 
La trompe bmy ant at fort 



At midnight, from his gf»rc. 
The drummer wdbe and fMCj 

And beating loud the draia. 
Forth on his Eoond be goes» 

Stirred by his fleshless arms. 
The drumsticks patly fall. 

He beats the loud retreat. 
Reveille, and roll-cafl. 

So strang^I;^ tolls that dnuiH 
So deep it echoes round! 

Old soldiers in their graves 
Start to life at the i 



Both they in farthest north. 
Stiff In the ice that fay. 

And who too warm repoaa 
Beneath Italian day, 

Below the mad of Nile, 
And 'neatb Aiabian land ^ 

Their burial place thev quit. 
And soon to arms they stand. 

And at midnight, from bU gFav^, 
. The trumpeter arose; 
And mounted on his horse, 
A loud sbritt- blast be bfowi. 
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Miry and Barth^my^ 



AJon snr cbeTaax airieni 
Arrivent Ics caraliers, 
Vieux escadrons c^6br6s 
Sanglsns et balafr^s. 

Sous le casque, leurs cr&nes blancb&tres 
BJcanent, et fiereroent 
Leurs mains otseuses sooIdTent 
Leurs glaifes longs et trancfaans. 

Et a minnit, de sa tombe 
Le chef se leve et sort ; 
A pas lents U s'aTanoe 
SoWi de r^tat-major. 

Petit chapean il porte. 
Habit sans oraemeDSy 
Petite ^p^ pour arme 
An cdt^ gaucbe iui pend. 

La lone & p&Ie lueor 
La vaste plune Claire ; 
L'hoiDDie au petit chapcau 
Des troupes revue va faire. 

Les raogs pr^senteot les armes, 
Lors snr I'epaule les mettant, 
Tonte rarm6e devant le chef 
D6file tambour battant. 

On Yoit fonner on cerele 
Des capitaines et g^n^raux ; 
Ao plus voisin & roreiUe 
Ce chef souffle on mot. 

Ce mot va a Ja nmde^ 
lUsonne le long de la Seine ', 
Le mot donn6 est la France, 
La parole: Sainte*H61ene« 

Cat li la grande revoe 
Qu'aox Champs-Elys^s, 
A llieure de minuit 
TIent C^sar d6c6d6. 



On aery coarsen then 

The cavalry are seen» 
Old squadrons erst reoown'd^ 

Gory and gasb'd, I ween. 

Beneath the casque their blanched akiills 
Smile grim, and proud their air. 

As in their bony hands 
Their long sharp swords they bear* 

And at midnight, from his tomb. 

The Chief awoke and rose ; 
And followed by his staff. 

With slow steps on he gpes. 

A little hat be weav^ 

A coat quite plun has he, 
A little sword for arms. 

At his left side hangs free. 

O'er the vast plain the moon 

A paly lustre threw; 
The man with the little hat 

The troops goes to review. 

The ranks present their arms. 
Deep roll the drums the while. 

Recovering then, the troops 
Before the Chief defiic. 

Captains and gen'rah round 

In circle form'd appear; 
The Chief to the first a word 

Then whispers in his ear. 

The word goes round the nmks^ 

Resounds alon^ the Seine; 
That word they ffve is — JFumes, 

The answer— SusntcH^ieiM. 

'TIS there, at midnight hoar. 

The grand review, they say. 
Is by dead Csssar held. 

In the Champs-Elys^es. 



Von Hammef) also^ condescended to write some complimen- 
tary verses for our fortunate traveller; a thing which the latter 
believes— doubtless from internal evidence — the learned orientalist 
never did before in his life. 

With regard to the Duke of Reichstadt, it appears^ from the 
author's report, that the ex*heir of an empire is a prisoner both in 
body and mind. No Frenchman is allowed to be presented to 
him ; no communication can be made to him, except through the 
medium of his jailors; no word must be uttered in bis hearing 
which might by possibility touch the chord of ambition ; he alone, 
of all the civilized world, is ignorant of the history of his father. 
His life is measured out by the square and the rule; die cabinets 
of France and Austria determine on what he shall know, and what 
he shall think. The risk he is told he runs of assassination by 
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some crazy fanatic of liberty, is the talisman by which this en- 
chantment of soul and body is effected. " Rest perfectly.assured. 
Sir/' said the grand-preceptor to our traveller, ^' that he reads and 
sees only what we wish him to read, see, and understand. If by 
any chance a letter, a packet, or a book, should fall into his hands 
without our knowledge, his first care.would be to deliver it to us 
unopened: he would not even dare to look at it till assured that 
he could do so .without danger.'^ " It appears then," remarked 
the author, " that the son of Napoleon is far from being as free 
as we suppose him in France/' The answer was — '' Tl^ Prince 
is not a prisoner, but — he is placed in a very peculiar position/^ 
** Be satisfied," said the grand-preceptor at another interview, 
" with knowing that he is happy, and that he is without ambition* 
His career is marked out for him; he never will approach France 
— the idea of doing so will never enter his head" 

*' So much the better/' say we ; but this it must be confessed is 
a singular way of arriving at so desirable an end. The young 
Duke receives the education befitting a prince, and is taught the 
exercise^ becoming a soldier. He will not always remain a boy; 
and, on his escape from tutelage, he will bear and see things like 
other people. The only personal anecdote here told of him 
would seem indeed, to indicate, that even at present he is not 
altogether insensible to the peculiarity of his situation. 

** On a late occasion, he appeared to be completely absorbed with 
some idea, and paid not the least attention to his lesson 5 all of a sudden, 
he struck his forehead with a sign of impatience, and these words 
escaped him : 'What is it they want to make of me ? do they think 
that I have the head of my father V ** 

It is but right to give the authors of this poem the benefit of 
their concluding declaration as to passages in it, which might be 
susceptible of an unfavourable interpretation. 

" What might, perhaps, have been dangerous at the period when the 
Restoration was advancing with trembling steps, when the recollections 
of a fallen government were still in complete fermentation, is now no 
more than a chimera, which alarms no one. The Bourbon dynasty, 
which, in 1814, only gave us promises, has now tranquillized us by 
their hilfilment. It is strong by the institutions which it has established 
and maintained ; and it derives especial strength from the wishes of 
the majority of Frenchmen, as well as from the affection and power of 
an army, in which there are as many citizens as soldiers." 
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Abt. X. — GtscMchte des TempelierrtmrdenSf nock dem txyrAaw- 
tknen und mehreren bUher mibemitzten Quelleru Von WilhelB 
FerdiDand Wilcke. (History of tbe Order of th* KnighU 
Templars^ froDi accessible as well as several hitherto «»• 
explored sources. By W. F. Wilcke.) £ Bande, Sva. Lesp* 
zig. 1826-27. 
NoTWiTHSTANDiNO the reproach of indoleiice, frivolity^ and at« 
tachment to lights in prefererioe to solid, literature, whieh is so 
frequently, and not without justice, cast upon the preseBt age, 
we are inclined to think that ttiere never was any period m wUdi 
a more active, or incjuiring spirit of pc^tical philosophy prevailed. 
But it is to the continent rather than to England that diis praise 
is due; for while there the history of all ages and couotriea is 
investigated with diligence, new light cast on the annals of the 
world, and on the springs of human actions and instittttiom, in 
works of magnitude which are continually sending forth — kere, 
except on subjects immedtately connected widi onr own oooatry, 
few historians venture to exceed the moderate bulk of two or thi^ 
octavo volumes. What is still worse, if we set aside the 
Universal History, now become radier antiquated, fliere are i 
nations and countries of which we may vainly seek for any aeeoant 
in. English literature; while in die rreneh and German, those 
proper rivals of the English, satisfactory iiiforflialian way be 
readily obtained on almost every subject of historic impo rt — cc , 
Unibrtunately too, the party spirit which the nature of our poli- 
tical constitution has such a tendency to engender, extends into 
regions where calmness and impartiality should dwell; and thoogh 
we can point out some works on our national history, one parti- 
cularly, distinguished by a spirit of cool and unbiassed philoao- 
phical criticism, such cannot be justly called the character of oiir 
historic iites*ature. Our histories of Greece are written with simi- 
lar beat and prejudice : most of our other historical works are 
tame, spiritless and uncritical. 

Yet we think tbe time is fast approaching, and is alaast at 
hand, when history vrill engage more attention, and fortfi a mott 
prominent branch of study and literary education i^ this couiKry, 
than it has ever done ; and we feel disposed to regard the present 
rather as a period of transition. We cannot long bear to 
linger far behind our continental neighbours and rivals; political 
science, of which history is> the support and the groundwork, 
must always be cultivated in a country whose policy embraces the 
whole known world, more especially now that her government 
and constitution no longer stand alone, towering over surrounding 
despotisms ; as similar forms and a congenial spirit are fast per- 
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Y«duig oAer aations. The physical seienoes must, from their 
very ntture, always attract a miaUer number of votaries than his- 
tory ; for laws and political regulations will ever retain thfeir just 
superiority over those sciences which minister chiefly to external 
wants and conveniences; and as one good law or wise political 
measure is productive of more, real and extensive benefit than 
Bunerous physical discoveries and inventions, so the statesman 
and political philosopher will always, in the public estimation; 
stand higher than the chemist and the mathematiciaii. Finally, the 
passion for light literature will give way, and must, we think, soon 
wear itself out* The Waverle^ novels, though they have done 
some mischief in a historical pomt of view, have been productive 
of more than countervailing good ; they have weaned the public 
nind froni the wretched trash on which it had previously been 
feeding, and accustomed it to a more robust diet. There is now> 
we would fai^, little fear of its ever returning to what it has 
rejected ; and as the illustrious author of these works cannot be 
expected to go on for. ever ministering to the taste he has created, 
nod the chance is so very slender of writers like himself appearing, 
aothttig, as far as we can perceive, will remain to the reading 
world, but to have recourse to real history, which, when written 
as it ought to be, will be found to possess several of the attrac- 
tions of dM romance, with that invaluable one in which the latter 
ia almost necessarily defifcient, namely, truth. The monthly 
misceUanies too,* which are now beginning to form a part of our 
literature, bold out hopes of eoeouraging the taste for that branch, 
as historical works will form a prominent portion of theii" contents ; 
and if the iil-judg^ parsimony of publishers does not lead them 
to employ move literary cn|ftsmen,r many of their volumes may be 
expected to fall little short of romances in interest, while they 
will at the same time teach lessons^ of sound political wisdom. 

In the confident hope that these pleasing anticipations will soon 
be realiaeed, we beg to add, that our endeavours shall never be want" 
ing to stimulate the taste and the emulation of our countrymen, by 
frequendy laying before them accounts of what is going on in 
the historic department on the continent. On the present occasion 
we propose to give some account of the inquiries which have been 
made into the interesting subject of the history of the Knights 
Templars, concerning whose origin and suppression no full and 
satisfactory account will, we apprehend, be found in EngKsh 
literature. ^ 

The original sources from which a History of the Order of the 
Templars must be derived, are to be found in the Gesta Dei pef* 

* We aJlude to CoiutabIe*a MisccUaoj ; Murray's Family librftry ; The Cabinet 
Cjdopedia, &c.&c. 
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Francos, an4 other writibgs of the middle ages daiiog the tnne of 
its existence^ together with the manuscript records relating to them 
still preserved. The first modern history of the order, or more 
properly speaking, of its condemnation, is that of the French ad- 
vocate Dupuy, published in 1654; and the spirit of inquiry bj 
which he was actuated will appear by the veiy commencement ok 
his work, which sets out with his declaration of justifying that act 
of Philip le Bel and his lawyers ; for, says he, " the lofty and vir- 
tuous deeds of our king, Philip le Bel, one of those great kings 
who have governed our monarchy, and who ha3 executed very 
great enterprises, have been wonderfully injured by this common 
evil (that of being misinterpreted); so that he has. been styled 
impious on account of his generous prosecution of Pope Boniface, 
^and. a usurper of the goods of otliers, and beyond measure avari- 
dous, on account of the matter of the Templars." Dupuy must 
accordingly be regarded as the advocate of Philip, rather than the 
historian of the Templars. . At the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury a history of them, in Latin, by Gurtler, appeared at ikmster- 
dam; in 1735 Ferreira published, at Lisbon, his work on the 
same subject; finally, a Spanish work by Campomanes, came out 
in 1774.: both that a^d the Portuguese work contain much valu- 
able matter. . The earliest German inquiry is that of. Anton, pub- 
lished a few years later than the Sp&nish work of Camporaanes. 
The English language, as we have already observed^ contains no 
work on this subject. 

But besides these historical essays and inquiries, the Templars 
have furnished matter for various other works. The learned 
Danish bishop, Miinter, has, from the Vatican MSS. published 
the Statute-book of the Order, accompanied with valuable notes. 
Nicolai instituted an inquiry into the secret doctrines. and prac- 
tices imputed to the Templars ; several writers attempted to trace 
a connection between them and the Free-Masons ; and as is always 
the. case where Masonry is on the tapis, abundance of ilj-employed 
erudition, wild and fanciful conjectures and awe-inspiring mys- 
tery, has been displayed. Moldenhauer published, in 1792»fraia 
the original records, the whole of the process .against the order in 
France. The present century has produced the researches of 
Barillet,.and the able defence of the Knights. by Raynouard in 
France; while in the sixth volume of the Mines de COritmi, Jos. 
yon Hammer has, from hitherto unknovvn or unemployed sources, 
endeavoured to establish the horrible charges made against the 
Knights {^nd Raynouard, De Sacy, Miinter, Gi'uber von Gra- 
benfels, and others, have in various journals replied to^and^ as we 
think, amply confuted him. 

It is evident that a complete liistory of the Order of the Knights 
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of die Temple was a desideratum, and also that there was an 
ample supply of materials for the construction of it at hand. The 
task has accordingly been undertaken by Mr. Wilcke in the pre* 
sent worky but after a careful perusal of it, we are compelled to 
say that we consider the desideratum still unsupplied. In Mr. 
Wilcke we discern the merits and die defects of his countrymen; 
his industry is indefotigable; not content with secondary authori- 
ties, he has everywhere had recourse to the original sources, and 
neglected no work' whence he could hope to derive any assistance ( 
but he has all the tendency to mystery, so prevalent among the 
German writers, and seems to regard the extremely dubious fact of 
the order having had a secret doctrine as so certain as scarcely to 
deem that it stands in need of proof or inquiry; wliile the most 
absurd and improbable charges made asainst the order find with 
him an easy credence. Further, Mr. Wilcke is, by his own ac- 
count,^ but a young man; hence his Judgment is weak and his 
reflections frequently trite and superficial; and though we may 
commend the ardour which impels to in<]^uiry, and to the commur 
nication of its results, we would always dissuade ambitious youth 
from a too early appearance in the field of history. Young men 
may excel in poeUy, or in mathematics, or the physical sdenoes, 
and many have done so; but few are the historical works of vdne 
written by men who have not passed the mezzo del cammm di 
nostra vita, or had more experience of mankind than can be ob- 
tained within the precincts of a university. 

The Templars, therefore, rather than Mr. Wilcke's history of 
them, will form the subject of this article, in which we shall con- 
sider the points of importance connected with them from the in- 
stitution till the suppression of the order, and examine some of the 
attacks and defences of the various combatants — Mr. Wilcke of 
course included — who have shivered lances in their attack or 
defence. 

The natural desire to visit places which have been the scene 
of memorable actions, or the abode of distinguished personages, 
had from a very eariy period drawn pious pilgrims from the east 
aod the west to view those spots which had been hallowed by the 
presence of the Son of God. The toils and the dangers of the 
journey were unheeded, when set in comparison with the bliss of 
pouring forth prayer on Calvary, and bathmg in the waves of Jor- 
dan, whose waters had consecrated the Saviour to his holy office. 
After Jerusalem fell under the dominion of the followers of Mo- 
hammed, the pious pilgrims of the west received little or no inter- 
ruption in the performance of their sacred duty; for with all their 
fanaticism the Arabs were tolerant, and moderate tribute always 
ensured their protection. But as die Greek and Latin efaurches 
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diflfered in point of doctrine^ and the Latin pilgrims, when in the 
Holy City, did not always take sufficient care to avoid offending 
the prejudices of the Moslems, the Christian inhabitants of Jem* 
sdein were averse to receiving into their houses their western 
brethren, and stronger reasons prevented their seeking or obtain- 
ii^ the hospitality of the Mohammedans. 

We accordingly find that, so early as the ninth century* the 
monk Bernard saw in the valley of Jehoshaphat, near the church 
of the Holy«Virgin, a hospital composed of twelve dwellings^ for 
pilgrims from the west, which possessed com lands, vineyards;, 
and gardens, and an excellent library, established by the bounty 
<of Charlemagne. In the eleventh century, when tbe apprehension 
of the approaching end of the world, and tbe appearance of Christ 
to judge mankind, had once more fanned the flame of pious pil- 
^mage which had been previously dying away, and men were 
hastening to the land where they expected to meet their Lord 
and Judge, there was built within tbe walls of Jerusalem a hos- 
])ital for the reception of Catholic pilgrims. This hosfHtal stood 
within a very short distance of the church of the Holy Sepulcliie, 
and, by the favour of the Egyptian khalif, a church, dedicated to 
the Virgin, and afterwards called St. Maria de Latina, was erected 
close by it; there an abbot and several monks, who followed the 
rule of St. Benedict, received and entertained the pi^oss who 
arrived each year from the west, and furnished sui^ of ibsm as 
were poor or had been plundered by the roving Bedoweens. wilh 
the nteans of paying the tax exacted by the unbelievers* Deco- 
-nim not permitting the reception of the female pilgrims, the 
-brethren established without their waUs a convent, d^icaied to 
Mary Magdalene, where a pious sisterhood entertained the pil- 
grims of their own sex. The number of the 'pilgrims still con- 
tinuing to increase, the abbot and his moiriu erected a new Ao^ 
piikim near their church, which they placed tinder the patronage 
of St John, the patriarch of Alexandria, named Eleemon, or the 
Compassionate. This last hospital had no independent reveimes, 
.but derived its income from the bounty of the abbot of the mo- 
nastery of the Holy Virgin, and the alms of the pious. 

When, in 1099, Jerusalem was invested by the Crusaders, the 
Hospital of St. John was presided by Gerhard, a native of 
Provence, a man of exemplary piety, and of a spirit of miU and 
universal benevolence, rarely to be found in that age; for winle 
-the. city was pressed by the arms of the faithful, wIm> sought for 
future glory by the extermination of those whom they deemed the 
enemies of God on earth, net merely, the ofthodox Catholic, but 
the schismatic Greek, and even the unbelieving .Moslem, simred 
without distinction the alms of the good director of the hospital 
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4>f St. Jobik When the city was taken, the sick and wounded of 
tlie Crusaders received all due care and attention from Geriiard 
and his monks. The general favour they enjoyed with Godfrey 
and the other pilgrims now emboldened them to separate them* 
selves from the monastery of St. Maria de Latina; and to pursue 
their labour of love alone and independent, they drew up a rule 
for themselves, to which they bound themselves to obedience in 
the presence of the patriarch, and assumed as their distinguishing 
dres8> a black mantle, with a white cross of eight points on the 
left breast. They still remained obedient to the abbot of St« 
Maria de Latina, and according to the law of the churchy they 
paid tythes to the patriarch. 

This continued while the brotherhood was poor; but richea 
soon began to flow in upon them. Godfrey, whose very name 
suggests the ideas of virtue and piety, pure, if not always well 
directed, struck with their simple and unassuming charity, be^ 
stowed on them his domain of Monboire, in Bri^ant, with all 
its appurtenances. His brother and successor, Baldwin, gave 
them a portion of the booty gained from the infidels ; several 
pious pnnces and nobles followed these examples, and the Hos-* 
pital of St. John soon saw itself in possession of extensive estates 
both in Europe and Asia^ which were managed by members of 
the society named Preceptors* Pope Pascal II., in 11 13, re- 
lieved the Hospitallers from the burden of paying tythes to the 
patriarch of Jerusalem — confirmed by his bull all donations made 
and to be made to them — and gave them authority to appoint a 
successor on the death of Gerhard, without the interference of 
any other secular or spiritual authority. The society now counted 
among its members many gallant knights who had come to the 
Holy Land to fight in the cause of their Saviour; and there, ac-^ 
tuated by a spirit more accordant to his, had flung aside their 
swords and devoted themselves to the attendance on the sick and 
poor among the brethren of St. John. One of the most distin- 
guished of these was Raymond Dupuy, a kni^t of Dauphin^, 
who, on the death of the worthy Gerhard, was chosen to succeed 
him in his oflice. 

It was to Laynez and Acquaviva, not to Ignatius Loyola,, that 
the order of the Jesuits owed its consistency and direction to one 
mark; it was Raymond, not Gerhard, who, properly speaking, 
organized the order of the Hospitallers. The founder of a society 
is rarely aware of its ultimate views and objects. Raymond, a 
man of vigorous and active mind, established the discipline of his 
order.- His regulations afford a apecimen of the manners and 
modes of thinking of his time ; and some of them require to be 
noticed here, on account of their similarity with those of the 
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Templars shortly to be mentionecl. The usual monkish duties of 
chastity and obedience were strictly enjoined ; the brethren, bo& 
lay and spiritual, were directed to wear at least a linen or woollen 
shirt, but no expensive dress of any kind, above all, no furs; wIkb 
they went to collect alms, they were, for fear of temptation, never 
to go alone, but always in parties of two or three ; they were not, 
however, to select their companions, but to take such as the 
director should appoint them ; wherever there was a house be- 
longing to their order, they were to turn in thither and nowlieie 
else,^ and to take whatever was given them, and ask for noiliing 
move ; they were also to carry their lights with them, and wherever 
they passed the night, to set these burning before them, lest the 
enemy should bring on them some deadly danger. When the 
brethren were in the, church, or in a private house, in the company 
of women, they were to take good heed to themselves, and a:vt»d 
temptation ; for the same reason, they were never to suffsr women 
to wash their head or feet, or to make their bed. If a brother had 
fallen into carnal sin, and his offence was secret, a silent penance 
was deemed sufficient ; but if it had been public, and he was fully 
convicted of it, he was on Sunday, after mass, when Ae people 
were gone out of church, to be stript of his clothes, and there, by 
the director himself, or such of the brethren as he appointed, 
severely beaten with thongs or rods, and then expelled die order. 
Ally brother possessed of money or valuables, who conceded 
them from the master, was severely punished, the money which he 
had secreted was hung about the offender's neck, and he was 
scourged by one of the brethren, in the presence of dl those be- 
longing to the house ; he had then to do penance for forty days, 
duHng which time, on Wednesdays and Fridays, he had nodiing 
but bread and water to support him. These regulations were 
made by Raymond, in the year 1118; a circumstance to be at- 
tended to, as some similar rules have been since made a groond 
of accutotion against the Templars. 

It is uncertain whether Raymond had any ulterior design of 
making the order of die Hospitallers a military one, but if snch 
was his intention, he was anUcipated. The kingdom of Jeni- 
telem, over which Baldwin IL how ruled, had been in a v»y ex- 
traordinary state from the date of its conquest, it lay between 
two enemies, the Egyptians on the south, and the Turks on the 
north ; and these Moslems, though of opposite and hostile sects, 
agreed in hatred of the Christians^ and a desire to take Jerusalem— 
which was to them also the Holy City^^-ont of the hands of die 
western infidels ; the independent Arabs of the desert were abo 
inimical to the Christians, and as foiid of pluuder as they have 
been at all periods of their histoty. Hence the Holy Land was 
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cbntuiitally infested by predatory bands^ who robbed and phm-* 
dered all who fell in their way ; the piouB pilgrim who disem^ 
barked at Joppa, or Acre, was fortunate if he reached the ulti- 
mate object of his journey in safety^ and when he had visited all 
the consecrated places within its sacred walls, new perils awaited 
him on his way to bathe in the purifying waters of the Jordan, 
or to pluck in the gardens of Jericho the palm-branch which he 
was to suspend in the. church on his return. 

To those who consider the mild, gentlci and peaceful spirit 
which every page of the Gospel respires, it must appear a matter 
of surprize how the religion of the middle ages, or rather of the 
Latin church in those i^s, should have been of so martial a 
character. But man is, in a certain sense, Ae maker of his own 
religion ; and whatever form he may adopt, he will make it bend 
to his original notions. The Gothic and Germanic tribes who 
overturned the western empire of Rome, and embraced her reli- 
gion, were an extremely warlike race ; such, too, was in a great 
measure the spirit of the religion which they professed; the 
sacred books of the Christians contained the Jewish, as well as 
the Christian Scriptures, and the spirit of the former accorded 
sufficiently with the martial habits of the converts to win their 
preference. It was not perceived that the Mosaic was a national 
religion, and Jehovah represented in it diiefly as a national Godv 
and that to fight in the cause of Jehovah was nearlv equivalent 
to fighting for king and country; the language and ideas of the 
Old Testament were eagerly adopted, and it was held that no 
more grateful (Bering could be made to Him whom the New 
Testament declares to be Love and the Father of Mercy, than the 
blood of slaughtered unbelievers. The pilgrims and their histo* 
rians made, it matter of reproach to their more generous and en- 
lightened leaders, when they granted life and safety to the van* 
fished Moslems, and more than once the religious sseal of the 
troops violated the promise of the leader. It was thu$ diat, in 
the seventeenth centuiy, deeds of atrocity were justified by Scrip- 
ture, and the Jewish portion of the sacred vohMM threw the 
Christian part completely into the shade. In IxM^ cases, the 
great majority of men were perfectly sincere in their belief, and 
were fully persuaded that when they spilled the blood of those 
whom they regarded as the ungodly, they thereby did good 
service to God. 

In the year 11199 the twentieth of the Christiiin dominion in 
Syria, nine pious and valiant knights, the greater part of whom 
had been the companions of Godfrey of Bouillon, formed them- 
selves into an association, the object of which was to protect and 
defend pilgrims on their visits to the holy places* Thes^ knights. 
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oiyAkom Ihe two chkf .were. Hugo de Payeils jmd GodA«y.de-St. 
Omer, vowed» in honour of. the tweet mother of .God (fai dooe 
mere de Dieu)» to unite monkhood and knighthood ; their pioos 
design. met widi the warm. approbation of the king and the pntri- 
arch, and in the hands of the latter they made the three ordiiuuy 
TOWS of poverty, chastity,, and; obedience; and a fourth, of com- 
batting without. ceasing against the heathen^ in defence of pilgiims 
and of the Holy Land ; and bound themselves to live acccNrding 
to the rule of the. canons of St. Augustine, at Jerusalem. The 
king assigned Aemfor their, abode a part, of 'his pdace, vrfiidi 
stood close by where had stood the Temple of the Lord* He 
and his barons contributed to their support, and the abbot and 
canons of the Temple assigned them for the keeping of tfaeir 
arms and magazines the street between it and the royal palace, 
and hence they took the name of the soldiery of- the Temple, or 
Templars* When Fulk, count of Anjou, in the year foltonriDg 
the formation of the society, made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, the order was even then in suck repute dint -he joined it as 
a married brother, and on his return home remitted tliem amm* 
ally thirty pounds of silver, to aid them in- their pious labours, 
and his example was followed by several other Christian princes. 
The Hospitallers soon found themselves obliged, to .follow the 
exampfeof the Templars, and to unite with their heretofore bum* 
ble office of attending the sick pilgrims^ the martial one of:pn>- 
tecting them against the heathen ; and many a gallant Juugfat, 
who had laid aside his arms on entering their society^ 'witfi Joy 
resumed the exercise of them in thb hallowed warfore. The 
English historian, Bromton, affirms, but apparently without suf- 
ficient authority, that the knights who founded the order of the 
Templars had been originally members of the Hospital of St. 
John. 

During, the first nine years after their institution, the Templars 
lived in poverty and humility, and no new members joined tbeir 
4KMuety, which was eclipsed by that of St. John. Their clothing 
xionsisted of such garments as were bestowed on them by the 
charity of the faithful, and so rigorously were the gifts of pious 
princes applied by tbem to their destination — the benefit of 
pilgrims and of the Holy Land in general — that in consequence 
of dieir poverty, .Hugo de Payens ami Godfrey de St. Omer had 
but one war-horse between them. When the order had arrived 
at wealth and splendour, its seal, representing two knights mounted 
on one charger, commemorated this original poverty of its pious 
foundersf— a circumstance which has been: even made a ground -of 
accusation against them ! 

During the reign of Baldwin IL the kingdom was very hard 
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pressed by the Turks of Damascus, Mossul, and the neighhottr- 
lag. states, aqd the king had. been a captive in their hands. : On 
his liberation he sought every means of strengthening his king- 
dom, and as the Templars had displayed such eminent valour 
and devotion wherever they had been engaged, he resolved to gain 
them all the influence and consideration in his power. Accord-, 
ingly he despatched two of their members as his envoys to the 
Holy See, to lay before the Pope the state of the Holy Land» 
and also furnished them with a strong letter of recommendation to. 
the celebrated Bernard of Clairvaux, the nephew of one of the 
envoys. Bernard approved highly of the object and institution of 
the order. Hugo de Payens and five other brethren soon arrived 
in the west, and appeared before the fathers, who were assembled 
in council at Troyes, to whom Hugo detailed the maxims and the 
deeds of the Templars. The fathers expressed their approbation 
of all he said, the order was pronounced good and useful, and 
some additions^ taken from that of the Benedictines, were made to 
their rule. By the dir,ection of Pope Honorius, the council ap- 

Piinted them a white mantle as their peculiar dress, to which 
ope Eugenius some years aftervrards added a red cross on the. 
lmast*^the symbol of martyrdom. Their banner was of the 
black and white stripe, called, in old French, Bauuant (which 
word became their war-cry); and bore the pious inscription, 
Hon nobk, Damine, non nobis, sed nomini tuo da gloriam. St. 
Bernard, if he did not himself draw up this rule, bad at least a 
considerable participation in it; throughout his life he cherished 
the Templars; he rarely wrote a letter to the Holy Land, in 
vthich he did not praise them, and recommend them to the favour 
and protection of the great. 

Owing to the influence of Bernard, and the sincere piety and 
noble qualities of its founders, the order rapidly increased in 
wealth and consequence. Many knights assumed its habit, and 
with Hugo de Payens travelled through France and England, to 
excite the Christians to the sacred war. With Henry I. of 
England they met the highest consideration. Fulk^ of Anjou, 
re^united himself to Hugo de Payens, and on the invitation of 
King Baldwin, prepared, though advanced in years, to set out for 
Palestine, to espouse the daughter of the king, and succeed him 
on his throne. Gifts in abundance flowed in on the order, large 
possessions «ere bestowed on it in all countries of the west, and 
Hugo de PayenSy now its grand master, returned to the Holy 
Land in the year 1129, at the head of three hundred Knights 
Templars of the noblest families in Europe, and shared in the di^r 
astrous attempt on Damascus. 

The mention of the attempt on Damascus brings us to the 
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eoasideration of a qiwstton of some importaoce; — liad the Tem- 
plars any secret undentandiag with the sect of the bouulites, cm- 
Assassins ; or did they borrow from them any of their ruies and 
plans ? Mr. Von Hamcner, whose history of the latter society 
we have already noticed^* maintains that the Teii^ylars were, 
in a great raeasure, modelled after them. When xlescribing die 
Assassins, he says-*- 

• '' As to its external eonstitation, the state of the Assassms was a mere 
Older, like that of the Knights of St. John, of ihe Teotonk Knights, 
or the Templars, the last of whom had some resemblaaoe tathe Asaasains, 
not only in the form of grand masters, grand priors, and their neUcioaa 
maxims, but also in their dress, and in the spirit qf pdUttcal tendency 
and secret doctrine. Clad iu white, with the distinguishing sign of a 
red cross on their mantle, like the Assassins in white garments with 
red caps or girdles, the Templars had also a secret doctrine, which de- 
nied and abjured the sanctity of the cross, as that of the Assassins did 
the precepts of Islam. The fundamental maxim of the policy of the one 
and the other, was to make themselves, by the possession of fortresses 
and castles, masters of the surrounding oonalry; and in this maimer, 
without treasure, and without an army, a state within the state, formid? 
able rivals to princes, to keep the people in sobjectien.'' 
To this opinion of Mr. Von Hammer, which he freqoentfy hertfies 
in the course of his work, Mr. * Wilcke, df any stress b to be laid 
OQ his judgment, in a great measure accedes. 

As we shall find ourselves obliged to differ from all the opi* 
nions of Mr. Von Hammer respecting the Templanr, we-take tUs 
opportunity, once for all, to express om* sentiments with respect 
to that distinguished writer; and these are, that no man has a 
more sincere regard for truth or the best interests of soci^ ; 
but that he is too precipitate in his judgment, too much under 
the guidance of imagination, and too easily caught by al^ht and 
casual analogies. This last characteristic of Mr. Von Hammer's 
mind we have already noticed more than once ; it disfigures his 
History of the Ottoman Empire, the work on which he justly 
builds his surest hopes of fnture fame, and we think the present 
instance is as strong a one as will be found. 

It is possible that the Assassins (for it is by no means proved) 
had a secret doctrine ; we shall not at present stop to inquire if 
the same was the case with the Templars, but only observe bow 
extremely unlikely it was, that, during the first twenty years of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, the intimacy should have been so great 
between the hostile nations, that the chiefs of the society of the 
Assassins should have communicated their most secret doctrines, 
(which, according to Mr. Von Hammer's authorities, were most 

• Vol. i. p. 449. 
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seduloufify concealed from tiH iNit a small number of tbeit oMtti 
ordet,) to illiterate and externally kt least zealous Christian knights; 
as were the founders of the order of tlie Templars; for it is to 
be obserred, that Mr. Von Hammer does not imy that the secret 
doctrine was introdaced* into the order when it had become coN 
rupt, (as Mr. Wilcke with somewhat more probability doe^,) but 
asserts that Hugo de Payens and his comfMinions were secret in- 
fidels» had -an already matured plan of empire^ modelled of course' 
on that of Hassan-Sabah, and that aH their eanctity^ zeal for reli* 
gion« and piety, were merely assumed as a mask. This rs( a 
common mistake in ingenious men, who are for ever ascribing to 
the founders of empires, religions, and societies that attribute of 
divinity which sees from the beginning the ultimate end, and forms 
all its plans and projects with a view to it. It is thus that some 
would fain persuade us that Mohammed, in his solitary cave at 
Mecca, saw clearly and distinctly the future triumphs of Islam^ 
and its banners floating at the Pyrenees and the Oxus; that 
Cromwell, when an obscure individual, already in fancy grasped 
die sceptre of England; or that Loyola beheld the members of 
his order guiding the consciences of kin^s, and governing an em-* 
pire in Paraguay. All such results are in fact Ae slow and gra^ 
dual growth of time; one step leads to another, till the individual 
or the society looks back with amazement to its feebk com*' 
mencement. If there is any exception to this general law, it is 
Hassan-Sabah ; but in his case, it is to be remembered that htf 
found the society already existing, and only extended and enlarged 
its organization. We may argue so far a priori against the sup- 
position of tlie Templars having had from the commencement a 
secret doctrine : we shril in the sequel consider the proofs which 
are advanced of such having been the case. The coincidence of 
the gradations in the two societies will, on examination^ be found 
to be one of those which take place in all parts of the worid, and 
have their origin in the similar nature of human minds, which, 
in the same circumstances, almost invariably fall on the ssira^ 
expedients. 

But nothing can be less convincing than die proof of intercom^ 
munity drawn from similarity of dress. The followers of Hassan- 
Sabah, like all those sects which opposed the house of Abbas, 
wore white, in contradistinction to the black banners and habili^- 
ments of that race, which had assumed the sable colour for a sknilar 
reason, ia its contest with the house of Ommeyah. The form 
and colour of the head-dress and girdle, no one knows better than 
Mr. Von Hammer, are of ^reat importance in the Mohammedan 
East, and the reason is obvious why Hassan gave them of red to 
his Fedavees, t. e. devoted to death. But Hugo de Payens did 
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BOt, as far as we know, choose tbe dress of the Templars; the 
white mantle was given them at the council of Troyes» evidenlij 
to distinguish them from the Hospitallers, whose mantle was 
black; the red cross was added by Pope Eu^enius in 1145, 
and the same reason probably induced its adoption instead of a 
black one, opposed to the white cross of St. John. 

The attempt on Damascus, which we have noticed in a foimer 
article,* was made in concert with the members of the sect of the 
Ismailites in that city. Mr. Von Hammer says that King Baldwin 
ieems to have been excited to form this unhallowed league by 
Hugo de Payens, the first Grand Master of the Templars, who 
had just then returned from Europe. None of the origmal histo- 
rians of the Crusades, however, makes the slightest charge of this 
kind against Hugo; and the alliance of the Christians with one 
party of the Moslems against another was too common a circam- 
stance to need to be ascribed to any secret designs of an^ far- 
aiming individuals. Alliance with the infidd was no doubt viewed 
by the more zealous and devout as an abomination, and the storm 
and defeat sustained at Damascus were regarded as a just judg- 
ment on this union with Belial; but in the eyes of tbe Chii^iBns, 
the Ismailites were not a whit worse than their brother Moslems. 

We thus see how slight are the presumptions in favour of any 
secret intercourse and alliance between the Templars and the 
Assassins. The only other place where history mentions Ibem in 
union, is decidedly against any friendly feeling between them. Tbe 
Assassins had established themselves in tbe mountains north of 
Tripolis : the Templars, who had some castles in their neighbour- 
hood, had reduced them to the payment of 3000 besants a year 
for undisturbed possession of their lands and fortresses. Probably 
with a view to get rid of this tribute, Sinan, Uie Dai««l-kebir of 
Syria, sent, in 1 1 73, an embassy to Amalric II., King of Jerusalem, 
oflfering that he and his people would receive baptism, provided the 
Templars would remit the tribute, and henceforth live widi them 
as brethren. The proposal was joyfully accepted by the king, who 
declared that he would pay the 3000 besants to the Tempian out 
of his own revenue: the Ismailite envoy was most honourably 
treated, and was accompanied to the borders of the kingdom hj 
guides and an escort ; but hardly had he gone a short way within 
the Ismailite territory, when the Templars rushed bom their un* 
bush, and the ambassador fell by the spear of Walter of Dumesnil. 
*' Thus,*' says Mr. Von Hammer, '' did the Knights, who had 
been hitherto held in suspicion as allies of the Ismailites and their 
secret doctrine, openly as Assassins acknoAnledge their participa- 

• Vd. i. p. 46«. 
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tioQ io il; thus did the Order of the Templal«» add that' pf U^e 
AssasakiSf ming}e together in the blood of lawless murder/' The 
plain reason for this deed was the fear of losing the tribute, as the 
king's necessities would generally render him unable to pay it ; 
and it is not at all improbable* as Mr. Von ,H. asserts, that the 
deed was committed by order of the grand master, Odo de St. 
Amando, whom all describe as a bold bad man, and who refused 
to give up the murderer when demanded by the.kin^, alleging that 
be had imposed penance on him, and would send him to Uie Holy 
Father to abide his judgment. Considering, however, the strug* 
gle then going on between the temporal and spiritual powers, the 
answer of Odo was not so insolent as it might appear. The king, 
however, exerted his authority, had Dumesnil dragged out of the 
Temple court and thrown into irons at Sidon, but the death of 
ikmalric in the following year gave him his liberty. Odo not long 
afterwards, with eighty of his knights, fell into the hands of Sala* 
din, in a defeat which the Christians sustained near Sidon, the 
blame of which was laid on him, and died in prison unlamented. 
«' In that battle," says William of Tyre, '' was taken Odo de St. 
Amando, a bad man, proud and arrogant, with the breath of fury 
in his nostrils, who neither feared God, nor bad any respect for 
laan." It should not be omitted that,, in Mr. Von Hammer's 
opinion, the 3000 besants a year were paid to the Templars by the 
Jsmailites, not merely for the sake of peace, but as a reward for the 
aervice they used to do their cause, such as, for instance, refusing 
at one time to take part in an expedition against the monarch. of 
Egypt, the natural protector of the Ismailites. We feel confident 
that every reader will think with us, that the attempt at proving a 
connection and intercourse between the Templars and the Ismai- 
lites is a complete failure. 

The Templars were, in fact, the most distinguished of th^ 
Christian warriors. By a rule of their order no brother could be 
redeemed for a higher ransom than a girdle or a knife, or some 
such trifle ; captivity was therefore equivalent to death, and they 
always fought with Spartan desperation. The Bauseant WMS 
always in the thick of the battle; the revenue they enjoyed ena- 
bled them to draw to their standard valiant secular knights and 
9tout and hardy footmen. The chivalry of St. John vied with 
them, it is true, in prowess and valour, but they, do not occupy 
the same space in the history of the Crusades. The Templars 
having been from the outset solely devoted to arms; the warm 
interest which St. Bernard, whose influence was so great, took in 
their welfare; and the circumstance that the fourth King of 
Jerusalem was a member of their body — all combined to throw a 
splendour about them which the Knights of St. John could not 
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claim, bot Miiiich«iabo:eaye occasion to their more apeedy^^orrup- 
tion^ and augmented the number of their enemies* Most writers, 
however, of the twelfth century speak respectfully of the Knights 
of the Temple, and those unsparing satyrists, the Troubadours, 
never mention diem but with honour. 

By the bull, Omne datum optimum, granted by Pope Alex- 
ander III. in 1 162^ the Order of the Templars acquired great 
importance, but widi it the ill»will and envy of the bishops and 
the secular clergy. By this celebrated bull it was eataUished, 
that the grand-master could only be chosen by the order; Ant bo 
Temjdar could be» on any account, obliged to take an oalli; that 
00 one who -had been received into the order could enter any 
odier without leave of the grand-master and the chapter; that the 
order should be free from the obligation of paying tythes; that it 
might admit spiritual persons into it, who should not, bowever^ 
meddle with the afiairs or the chapter of the order unless when re- 
quired. As the bishops, however, retained their rights over these 
latter, they could not be buried at the Temple courts widioot the 
consent of the bishops, for the Templars had peculiar chapels 
and burial-places at their houses. With the consent of the bidhop 
and chapter, the order might levy tythes, or employ other spiritual 
persons when none of their own were at band. But one of the 
most important privileges, (which had however been already gruited 
diem, in 1 147> by Eugenius III.,) was, that when they came to 
make their collections in any place which was under inteitiict^ 
they might have the churches opened once in the year, and divine 
service performed there, to which the excommunicated were 
admitted. 

From Ifais time forth the Order may be regarded as totally inde- 
pendent, acknowledging no authority but that — before which the 
haughtiest monarchs bowed— *of the supreme ponliff, who pro- 
tected and favoured them as his champions against all who might 
dispute his will. It is therefore of importance to look at its con- 
stitution, and what were its revenues and possessions. The 
publication of the Statute-book of the order, by Bishop Munter 
has made this an easy task, and the view given of it by Mr. 
Wilcke, in his third book, is clear and satisfactory. 

The Order of the Templars consisted of three distinct classe$^ 
not degrees — knights, chaplains, and serving-brethren, to which 
may be added those who were attached to the order under the 
name of affiliated, donates and Mates. 

The strength and flower of the Order were the knights ; all its 
dignities and superior offices belonged to them. The candidate 
for admission among the Knights of the Temple was required to 
produce proof of his being the lawful issue of a knight, or of one 
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qualified to receive tkat distiiictk>B; aad he iniMt himself have 
already received the honoar-conferring blow from a secolaf 
knight, for the order was spiritual^ and its meinbers could not 
deign to accept honour from a layman. The only exception was 
in the case of a bishop, who might draw his sword among the 
brethren of the Templci without having been a secular knights 
The aspirant must moreover be free from debt, and, on admission, 
jpay a considerable sum into the hands of the society. The most 
unlimited obedience to the commands of his superiors in the 
house and in the field of battle; the total abnegation of all inte- 
rests but those of the society, (for die Templar could hold no 
property, could receive no private letter); the most unflinching 
valour, (for so long as a Christian banner waved in the field the 
Templar, however severely wounded, must not abandon it,) — were 
the duties of the Knight of the Temple. If he fled, disgrace and 
punishment awaited him; if he surrendered, he had to end his life 
amid the torments inflicted by the enraged Moslems, or to languish 
in perpetual captivity, for the order never redeemed it^ members. 
Hence then the Templar was valiant as the fabled heroes of ro^ 
mance; hence prodigies of prowess, such as almost surpass 
belief, so frequently illustrate the name of the soldiers of the 
Temple. Evoy motive that could stimulate to deeds of renowh 
combined to actuate the soldier-monk. A knight, he obeyed the 
call of honour and emulation ; a monk,(but the Templar was not» 
as some erroneously fancy, a priest,) he was, according to the 
ideas of the times, engaged in the service most acceptable to 
God. 

The mode of reception into the order corresponded with the 
dignity and importance of the character of a knight Templar. 
Though a noviciate was enjoined by the original camms, in prac* 
tice it was dispensed with; the candidate was, after all due in* 
quiry had been made, received in a chapter assembled in the 
chapel of the order. All strangers, even the relatives of the 
aspiraiU, were excluded. The preceptor (usually one of the 
priors) opened the business with an address to thosie present, call- 
ing on them to declare if they knew of any just cause and impedi- 
ment to the aspirant, whom the majority had agreed to receive, 
becoming a member of dieir body. If all were silent, the candi- 
ftate ¥^s led into an adjacent chamber, whither two or three of 
the knights came to him, and setting before him the rigour and 
atrictness of the order, inquired if he still persisted in his desire to 
enter it. If he did persist, they inquired if he was married or 
betrothed; had made a vow in any odier order; if he owed more 
than he could pay; if he was of sound body, without any secret 
infihnity, aftd free? If his answers proved satisfiictory, they kft 
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bimattd returned. to tlie chapter, and the preceptor again asked if 
any one had anything to say against hb being received* If all 
were silent, he asked if they were willing to admit him. On tbeir 
assenting, the candidate was led in by & knights who had quea* 
tioned him, and who now instructed him in the mode of askh^ 
admission. He advanced^ kneeling, with folded hands, before, the 
preceptor, and said, ** Sir, I am come before God, and before .yoM 
and the brethren ; and I pray and beseech you, for the sake of 
God and our sweet lady, to receive me into your society and 
the good works of the order, as one who, all his life long, will be 
the servant and slave of the order." The preceptor diea ques? 
tioned him, if he had weO considered ail the toils and difficulties 
which awaited him in the order, adjui^ him on the Holy Evan- 
gelists to speak the truth, then put to him the questions abeady 
asked by the knights, farther inquiring if he was a knight, the mm 
of a knight and a gentlewoman, and if he was a priest. He tkea 
asked if he would promise to God and Mary, oar dear lady, 
obedience, as long as he lived, to the master of the Temple, and 
the prior who should be set over him; chastity of his body ; com* 
l^anoe with die laudable manners and customs of the order Uien 
m forcet and such as the master and knights might hereafter add; 
fight for and defend, with all his might, the holy land of Jerusa- 
lem ; never quit the order, but widi consent of the master and the 
ch^ter; never see a Christian unjustly deprived of his inhe^ 
ritance, or be aiding in such deed. The preceptor then said — 
** In the name, then, of God and of Mary, our dear lady, and in 
the name of St. Peter of Rome, and of our father the Pope, and 
in the name of all the brethren of the Temple, we receive yoit to 
all the ^ood works of the order, nrfiich have been performed from 
the begmning, and will be performed to the end, you, your father, 
your tnother, and all those of your family whom you let partici- 
pate (herein. So you, in like manner, receive us to all the good 
\?orks which you have performed and will perform. We assnre 
you of bread and water, the poor clothing of the order, and labour 
and toil enow." The preceptor then took the white mantle, with 
its ruddy cross, placed it about his neck, and bound it fast. The 
chaplain repeated the one hundred-and*thirty-second psalm, Ecte 
quam bomim, and the prayer of the Holy Spirit, Deu$ qui corda 
Jidelium, each brother said a Pater, the preceptor kissed the new 
brother, the chaplain did the same. The Templar then placed 
UoMelf at the feet of the preceptor, and was by him exhorted to 
peace and charity with his brother Christians ; to chastity, obedi- 
ence, humility, and piety; and thus the ceremony ended. 

The Templars had at 6rst no clergy in their body; in spiritual 
matters they were subject to the patriarch of Jerusalem;, and at- 
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tended service in the churdi of the Hcdy Sepulchre, or they had 
priests assigned them by the patriarch or other bishops, iivbo lived: 
in their houses, but were subject to the bishop of the diocese. 
But the bull, '' Omne datum bonum" which gave them exeoiption, 
enabled them to have priests of their own, independent of the 
prelates. These they generally took out of the regular orders, 
chiefly the Minorites, and the mode of reception was the same as 
that of the knights, omitting such questions as did not apply to 
them. The dress of these was while, consisting of a close-fitting 
coat, like that of the Cistercians, with the red cross on the breast; 
but they could not wear the white mantle, unless they enjoyed the 
episcopal dignity. They were appointed by the statutes the best 
clothes of the order. Besides their spiritual duties, they acted as 
secretaries, being possessed of all the learning of the order, the 
knights of the Temple, in that point, little transcending their 
secular brethren.^ The chaplains sat in the chapter and the re- 
fectory next to the master; at table, they were the first helped; 
in punishment, they were more gently dealt with than the 
kniffhts. 

It is plain that the order, at its origin, could have had no 
serving brethren. But when it grew in consequence, and ac* 
qmked lands and houses, the necessity of such a class was found, 
and those who were nddier knights nor priests were admitted 
into it. They were received nearly in the same manner as the 
knights, with the necessary modification of the questions put to 
them ; they originally wore the white dress, till, on account of 
some irregularity, they were assigned a black or brown dress, with 
the distinguishing red'^ross. Many of die serving brediren were 
of wealthy and respectable, though not noble, femilies. They 
were divided into two classes, the brother armour-bearers and 
the brother artizans; the former attended the knights to battle, 
as squires, or as foot«soldiers and baggage-train ; they were on a 
footing of great intimacy with the knights, ate in the same refec- 
tory with diem and the clergy, but had one dish less at their 
table. The brother artizans lived and exercised their trades in 
the service of the order, on its various estates, and at its various 
preceptories. Almost every trade found its representative among 
them ; the armourer and the cook were the most distinguished. 
Such offices of the order as were beneath the dignity of the 
knights, were exercised by the serving brethren. Thus, the pre- 
ceptor of the coast of Acre was always one of them, as his place 
was a sort of commissariat, directed to the shipping and unship- 
ping of men and stores. 

It has always been, and is, we believe, at the present day, a 
practice of the Romish Church, for members of the laity to attach 
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themselves to particuhir religious orders^ binding themselveB to 
some of the minor obljffations, and enjojing Uie advantages of its 
sanctity and power. These persons were called AffiliaUd. The 
splendour which soon surrounded the Templars, and dieir privi- 
lege of exemption from the ill effects of interdicts, drew numbers 
to seek to affiliate themselves vtith them, and wealthy bui^ers 
often paid largely for Ihese advantages; married persons were not 
obliged to put away their wives, but bound themselves to a cessa- 
tion of all intercourse, and on their death their whole property, 
reserving a provision for the widow, came to the order. These 
brethren did not v?ear its habit, but were bound on all occasions 
to farther its interests. The Donates and Oblates consbtod of 
persons who gave themselves and their property to the order* of 
children who were dedicated to it and were to take the rule when 
of sufficient age, or lastly, persons who vowed to serve the ofrier 
all their life long without reward. Even princes and noUes were 
numbered among its Donates, who exchanged their temporal for 
its spiritual blessings. These different classes constituted the 
order, but numerous knights and esquires frequently received its 
pay, and fought under its banner. . 

So large and extensive a society required numerous officers to 
direct it, and regulate its affurs and operations. At its head 
stood the Grand Master, who, like the General of the Jesuits ia 
modern times, was independent of all authority but that of the 
sovereign pontiff. The residence of the Grand-master was the 
city of Jerusalem; when that city was lost, he fixed his sest at 
Antioch, next at Acre, then at the Casde of the Pi^iims be* 
tween Caipfaas and Caesarea, and finally in Cyprus, for hia dsty 
required him to be always in the Holy Land. The Grand- 
master never resided in Europe. It was necessary that he should 
be a knight, and his election took place in the following manner: 
*-On the death of a gruid^maater, a grand-prior was choaen 
to administer the affairs of the order ckiring the interregaom, 
and he, in conjunction with the principal members, fixed the 
day for the election of the new grand«*niaster. When die mf* 
pointed day arrived, the chapter usually assembled at the duief 
seat of the order; three or more of the most esteemed ko^^ 
were then proposed, the Grand-prior collected the votes for 
each of these, and whoever had the most was nominated to be 
the electing prior; an assistant was then associated vritfa him in 
the person of some knight of high estimation. These two re- 
mained all night alone in the chapel engaged in prayer. Early 
next morning the knights again assembled, the mass of die Holy 
Ghost was sung, and prayer ntade in the chapel, and then the 
Grand-prior exhorted the two brethren to perform thdr office 
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faithfully. These two. then .left the cbapel> and chose two others'^ 

theae four chose two more, aod so on till the number of twelve 

(that. of the Apostles) was completed. The twelve then cho^e a 

chaplain to represent our Lord. These thirteen were required 

to be all honest and generally esteemed men, eight of them 

knights, four. serving brethren, and one priest. - Having. been 

sworn, by. the. Grand-prior to act justly and honestly in their 

office, the thirteen retired, and after invocation of the Holy Spirit, 

commenced, the election. The majority of voices decided; if 

theycCOuld«not.agree,the prior and one of the knights returned to 

the chapter to .announce. dieir disagreement, and prayer was made 

for the grace of the Holy Ghost. When die elecUon was made, 

it was announced to . the assembled brethren, and when all had 

promised obedience to the new G(and«ma8ter, the electing prior 

asked the . Grand-prior and some of the most distinguished 

koights, if they would, if chosen, promise obedience during life to 

the chapter, and to maintain the manners and usages of the order. 

On receiving a satisfactory reply, the prior, if the person chosen 

was present, said to him . 'Vin the name of God the Father, the 

Son, and the Holy. Ghost, we have chosen, and do choose- thee» 

brother N., to be our master.'' Then, turning to the brethren, he 

aaidf *' Bdoved sirs and brethren, give thanks unto >God, behold 

here our master." The^ chaplains then recited the Te Deum, 

the brethren stood up, and led the. master .before thcr altar in the 

cbupel, where, with prayer and singing, the election was closed.* 

Thepbw^r of the Grand-master was considerable, though he 

was very much.controuled by the chapter, without whose conseitt 

he could not. dispose of any of the higher offices, or undertake 

any .thing of importance. > He could not, for. instance, take 

money out of the treasury, without the consent of the prior of 

Jerusalem; he. could neither make war or truce, or alter laws, 

but with the approbation of the chapter. ■ But the Grand-master 

had. the right of bestowiag . the small commands, the govern* 

ments of houses of the ordery.and of selecting the brethren who 

should form the chiq[>ter, which power was again controuled by 

theie being always. assigned him two brethren as assistants, wbov 

with the Seineachal, .wereito form a part of. every- ch^ter.' The 

order was aristocratic rather than monarchic; the Grand-master 

was like a Doge, of Venice, and his. real, power chiefly depended 

on his personal qualities; ^e had, however, many distinctions; tH^ 

greater part of the eiecutive power was in hishands^-^in war he 

was the commander-in-chief; he had, as vicar-general of. the 

Pope, .episcopal jurisdiction, over the cleirgy of .the order; he 

ranked with princes, and his establishment corresponded thereto; 

he had. for his lentice four .houses, a chaplain,. t¥fo^ secretaries, a 
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^iiire>of «ioUe birtfi, a lanrieri aTnrMpole and cook, vtUh i 

and a Turcomaa for a guide, who was uaoally listened bj i 

lo preveat bis ^8ca{>e* Wbeo the GraBd*ma0tBr died,- his fuand 

mm» celebrated with great soIemniQr bj toreb-light^ali diekaaglas 

attending* 

The chief officero of the order at Jerusalem were 1. the 
•Seneschal, that is the deputy of tbe< Grand-master; he had,Ucc 
the master, the seal of the order, and had the ^aoie retiniie wiA 
him; S£. the Marshal, who was the general, carried, the bamier 
of the order, and regulated every thing .relatiiig to 4?ar; the 
hocaes and equipments of the order were under him;, he had 
four horsesy tiro esquires, a serving brother, and a Turoepole^ 
3. the Treaaurer; 4. the Drapier, who provided and ragiifaiied 
the clothing of the brethren; he bad four hones, two .ea^Butm, 
and a servant to pack and unpack his goods ; 6. theTurcopeici^ 
who commanded the light cavaliy of squires and aerviag hse* 
ihren^ who were called Tureopoles, the name V^ma fSy^ the 
Greeks to those who were b(Mm of a Turk and a Ckiiatiaay and 
who were employed aalighttreapainthe«iraparialser«iee; ^the 
Prior ef Jerusalem^ whose office was,^ith tea kn^ts, -to. ae- 
company and pN>teel.the .pilgums 4Mi their way te the Jwrdan, 
jbImI to guafd the eross whenever, it was • brought kHodife field. 
.All^^ocidar knights, who ware friends to -the order, fought i 
his hamier; he too had foer horses, two esqnire8y«4 
tber, a seesetary, and a Turcopole. 

Each prmiofle of the osder had a Grand-Prk>v, who .iepie» 
aented.iB it the Grand-mastery each house had its^rsor^w prv- 
'CeplM»r<at itahead, who commanded its hnigfats ]» war, aodprasned 
over its chapters in peace. Yarioas offices were £llBd hjr 
brethren^ aueb as those of 8ul>-marsbal, staiidard-baarer» 1 
And, as aheady noticed, prior of Acre;- The 
isommanded those eMiuires who were net bRthren of the ocdss; 
h0 rede before the standard^ which was heme by mn eaqtme,4K 
avM carriedsOD a carnage r ho wasassigBed tmo horses* . 
' To complete this dketeh of the order of the Tea»piara,it ii 
jiaDs^9ai7 to tafae a new of<the extent of their possessioMi in lbs 
£a$t and ia the West. These they divided into peoviiicea^i those 
•in'thoEastvterOf-^ 

U Jerusalsasw in whidi were K the Teofeple el Jemsaleai^ 

«. the Castle of the Pilgrims; S».that of Safrfiet at the fbotef 

Tabot V 4.-tbeir 4iouse at Acre ; 5, the Castle of Gaaa,.aind «i|^ 

orjmofeolber houses and castles* . . 

\2f. Tripolsi, m which diey had. houses at Tortosa^ (aodioes, 

TyrsrSidon, and Be0yt»s.r . .^ 

:: S*. idmtiodi^ their MtaUithnients lie arbkh^are'aot Junwa* 
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* 4. Cyprus, wbtcb became their chh^f seat aftel* the lo^s. of 
'Acre. .... 

Iir the West they had 1. the Province of P^tugal, wher* 
their chief seat %a8 Tomar; €. Castile and Leon, in which the^ 
had twentj-fonr preceptories ; 3. Aragon, where they bad als6 
considerable possessions ; 4. France and Anvergne, - fnctndin|; 
-Tfanders and the Netherlands; 5. Normandy; 6. Aquitain^ or 
Poiton ; 7. Provence. These fonr provinces (somew4iat more 
tftan modem France) were the chief seats of the Templars, M 
which their lands and houses were exceedingly niuneroQs an4 
extensive; 8. England^ (including Scotland and Ireland) wher6 
they had several bouses, as in Londcut, York/Warwick^Lincohr, 
Boiingbroke, 8Cc. and the Grand^Prior sat in the parliament of 
the realm; 9* Opper Germany, containing Austria, Bamria; 
S%«bia, Francoma, Alsatia, Lorraine, and the Rhinelands; 
lO. Brandenburg, containing Poland, Saxony, Westpfaalifr, Tbu* 
Viiigia,'8ui.; 11.' Bohemia and Moravia; le. Upper and Middle 
Itafy; 13. Apuliv and Sic8y.- 

" ' We thus see that; except Sctiudiiurvia (for they had some p09* 
sessions hi Hungary) there was not a country- in Europe in 
which the lavish piety of t)rtnees and nobles had not bestowed 
on-'die Templars^ » considerable portion of 'the weahb of the 
itate ; for in every province the order had its chutcihes and chapels 
^^themihrber of which was in the year IMOas great as 1060— 
Ytllagea, farm-houses, milh, comhind^, pastures, woods', rights of 
veniaoiftmd fisheries. The revenues -of the Templars in Eng* 
faitfd'in '1105,' as given by Dugdale, will afford tome idea of 
their ivealth. The entire annual income of the order ha^ beeil 
e^mated at not less' tbau six* millions sterling. 
' Probablyirom- the- reasons assigned above,- the wealth, the 
consideration, and the influence t^f the Templara greatly ex^ 
ceeded those of the' Hospitallers, and in these points* the Ten** 
tonic fcttigbts and these of St. Lasams, the twt>' other similar 
orders, could nrtr less 'Stand m competition wfththettr. The^irav 
lou^ of the Temphirb> too, though not perhaps al all- superior to 
tfiat'of the knights of* the otfaar orders, was viithout reproach^ 
tod Bauseant was rarely seeli to giveb^ck hi' the fhiy.* ^Tbe 
Templars/' saysdeVitry, ^were always the first in iittack, th«j 
last In iietreat.** But envy- or disappointed expectation would 
occasionally lay the blame of defeat ou the treachery of thci 
MldSers of the Temple; even the defeat and -capture of St. Louis, 
in his preposterous invasion of Egypt, is by one writer chargetf 
on them ;- most assuiredly' without reason.- *The only a^ of the 
kind, with which they may be perhaps f ildttf charged, is in the 
case df the Emperor Frederic it.; lor when thi s m o n a rch in hia 
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expedition to the Holy Laud was about to pay a secret vimt to 
the Jordan, the Templars wrote to give the sultan informatiosi of 
it, that he might seize him» but that prince sent the letter to Fre- 
deric. Yet even in this instance the conduct of the Templars 
was not wholly without excuse; they were not solitary in their 
opposition to the emperor, who was then lying under the ban of 
the Pope, whose firm supporters these knights had ever been; 
and the Hospitallers are even said to have been parties in writing 
to the sultan. Frederic, therefore, on his return, did all the in- 
jury in his power to the order, by seizing its property in Sicily 
and Naples; but the heaviest charge he was able to bring against 
them was, that of admitting infidel sultans and their beira within 
their walls, and suffering them there to invoke their false pro- 
phet, a charge that implies nothing more than a participation in 
the spirit of mutual tolerance and courtesy which had grown up 
from acquaintaqce between the warlike followers of the hostile 
religions. But the history of the order, as far as we can recol- 
lect, records only one instance of a Templar abjuring bis faith, 
and that was an English knight, Robert of St. Albans, who de- 
serted to Saladin, who gave him his sister in marriage on his be- 
coming a Moslem; and in 1185, die ex-red-cross knight led a 
Saracen army to the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, wasting and 
destroying the country with fire and sword. 

Their enormous wealth, their over-weening pride, the disdain- 
ful neglect of the rules of their order, their close attachment to the 
popes and their interests, the excessive exemptions and privi- 
leges they enjoyed, their luxury, their sensuality — these were the 
true causes of the enmity borne to them by the secular clergy 
and the laity. In 1252 the pious pgpa ridden Henry III. of 
England said, that the prelates and clergy in general, but especi- 
idl^ the Templars and Hospitallers, had so many liberties and 
privileges, that their excessive wealth made them mad with pride; 
he added, that.what had been bestowed imprudently, ought to be 
prudently resumed, and declared his intention of revoking tbe 
mconsiderate grants of himself and his predecessors* The 
grand-prior of the Templars replied, " What sayest thou, my 
lord 4ne king? Far be it that so discourteous and absunia 
w<H'd should be uttered by thy mouth. So long as thou ob- 
servest justice thou mayest be a kins, and as soon as thou in- 
friagest it, thou will cease to be a kii^. A bold expression cer- 
tainly, but the prior knew his man well, and he would hardly have 
spoken so to the son of Henry. The anecdote of Richard I. be- 
stowing bis daughter Pride in marriage on the Templars is well 
known; and numerous traits of their haughtiness, avarice, 
luxury, and other of the current vices may be found in the writers 
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of lii€ thirteenth oenturf ; but till the final attack was made^ no 
"worse charge- was brought against them, unless such is implied 
in a bull of Pope Clement IV. in I£65, which is, however, easily 
capable of a milder interpretation. Mr. Raynouard asserts, too, 
that the proverbial expression bibere TermplarUer is used by no 
writer of the thirteenth century. In this he is preceded by Ba- 
luae and Roquefort, who maintain, that, like oibere PapaUtery 
it only signifi^ to Mve in abundance and comfort. 

When Acre fell in lfi9d, the Templars, having lost all their 
possessions and a ereat number of their members in the Holy 
J^nd, retired with the other Christians to Cyprus. Having pro- 
bably seen the folly of all hope of recovering the Holy Land, 
they grew indifferent about it; few members joined them from 
Europe, and it is not unlikely that they meditated a removal of 
the chief seat of the order to France; at least the circumstance of 
tfie last master carrying so much treasure with him when sum- 
moned to Europe by the pope, gives great probability to this 
conjecture of Mr. Wilcke. The Hospitallers, on the other hand, 
with more prudence, as events showed, resolved to continue the 
^ar against the infidels, and they attacked and conquered Rhodes; 
while the Teutonic knights transferred the sphere of their pious 
warfare to Prussia against its heathen inhabitants. Thus, while 
the Templars were falling under the reproach of being false and 
worthless knights, their rivals rose in consideration, and there 
was an active and inveterate enemy ready to take advantage of 
their ill-iepute.* 

Philip the Fair, a tyrannical and rapacious prince, was at that 
time on the throne of France. His darling object was to set the 
power of the nnmarchy above that of the church. In his cele- 
brated controversy with Pope Boniface, the Templars had been, 
as usual, on the side of the Holy See. Philip, whose animosity 
pursued Boniface even beyond the grave, wished to be revenged 
on all who had taken his side; moreover, the immense wealth 
of the Templars, which he reckoned on making his own if he 
could destroy them, strongly attracted the king, who had already 
tasted of the sweets of the spoliation of the Lombards and the 
Jews; and he probably, also, feared the obstacle to the perfect 
establishment of despotism which might be offered by a numer- 
ous, noble, and wealthy society, such as the Templars formed. 
Boniface's successor, Clement V. was the creature of Philip, to 
whom he owed his dignity, and at his accession had bound him- 
self to the performance of six articles in favour of Philip, one of 
which was not expressed. It was probably inserted without any 

* For some obwrvations, by a learned collaborateur, on the supprcs&ion of the order 
of the Tempfars, see p» 37 ct seg. of this volume. 
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4^iijt» >obj^t, mi iMeiide4 to aimie likt intorcvfl of ith0;FwMb 
aM>iiar€h oa aay oocaiioB whiek n^bt pre^^t itself- 

It bad been tbe pr<^t of Pope^ BcNuftipe |o fomi the tbro^ 
ouUtary orders into oncu and be bud etimmoved tbe»4a RcMne 
for tbat pur{>o«e»but bis death pcevented. it. Clement wrple, 
Jmep, 1306«to the Gnuid-aiasten of the Templai^ and the 
^oBpitalieri^ inviting them to come: to eonsuh mth h|» aboot 
the best mode of sapportiag the hingii: of Aivieam and Cjipms. 
He de^ed them to eo^e as secredy as pqsvib^aad with i^ very 
^mall train, as they, woald find ahuodanoe of their knights thia 
side the sea; and be directed them to provide f<Hr the defence of 
JrfiipEiisso in Cyprus during their short absence. Fortunnjlely 
perhaps for himself and bis .onder, the master of the HospitaUei» 
ivas. then engaged in the conquest of Rhodes, but Jacquea de 
!^lolay> the roaster of the Tem|dars, iownediatdy prepivred to 
obey the mandate of the pope, and he kft Cyprus, with a Inia of 
60 j^nights, and a. treasure of 150,000 floiiiis of gold, and a gpreat 
SHantity of silver money, the . whole requiring tw^ve horaua to 
«aiTy it. He proceeded to Paas» wihere he w^as xeoeived vilfa ih^ 
greatest honour by the king, and he deposited bia treasure m th^ 
temple of that city* It is, as. we have said, not imposnbie A^t it 
W9S the ijitention of Moby to transfer the chief seat .of die Oid^ 
ddthar, and that be <had» thereftm, bvoi^hlt with hiaa its tiiaaauie 
9wdthegre|iler part of the members of tl^.cbivMer. At aU etcw t^ 
Im had no suspicion of the king. or the pope; Md perhaps at ibait 
time there was no just ground for suspecting either of th f aWj , 
IhMgh th^ 1/stter of Clement to Pb^p in AugW9t» t30^« pi!»ras 
tibat tbekingiiad abeady accused tbe order to the pope of aqme 
'! almost incredAIe .and impossible matters/' anditiwitthf^iwads. 
9f it had chidlenged inquiry. Shortly afterwaiids MoinjT. pao- 
^od^ to Poitiers* as the pope wished to consult with hm re^* 
^peeling the fecofery of the Holy Land .and ihe uwon of iba 
orders* On the former subject the optoion of the Gmad-tnaabt 
W#3, that nothing short of a union of >all die .powers of C hri s ten t 
dom uponU suffice ; tbe latter he oUected to on various gipnndar 
one of which was, tbat they would disagree^ inasoMich aa the 
Tempbrs were liberal, of dieir goods, the Hospitallers nuaricious* 
and farther, tbat the .Templais were more esteemed and. sup- 
ported by the kity; he also dwelt on the si4»erior strictness «nd 
^sterity pf the mode of life of his own order, He aoknowledeod, 
bQlwever^ that tbe new order, would be more |)ower|ul egain«t the 
heathen, than the two smarate ones, and that it C9«id be managed 
at le9s expense, Tbe Gnind«iaster .was thw dismissed, by ihn 
pope> and he returned to Paris. 

It is difficult to say how early the project of attacking tbe 
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TeMplftm enteml iaio the miiidi of Philip imd his obsequioii*^ 
lawyers, or whether he originally afmed at more than mukting 
them under the pretext of reformation; and £Brther» whether the 
fiftt 'informers against them were suborned or not. The remain- 
iag records leave a considerabie degree of ohscurity on the who)» 
matter^ All we can learn is, that a man namedSquin de Fieiian^ 
yfiho had been prior of the IVmplan, and had been put out 
of the order for heresy and. various mes, was lying in prison at 
Paris or Toulouse, it is nncertain whioh« In the prison with him 
was a Florentine named Noffo Dei, ''a man," says Vitlanii 
^'^fiill of all iniquity." These two began to plan howihey might 
catricate themselves from the confinement to which they seeiMd 
perpetually doomed. The example of the process against the 
memory of Pope Boniface showed them that no lie was too grosi 
«r absurd not to obtain ready credence^ and they fixed on the 
Templars as the objects of their true or false charges. Squm told 
the govenM)r. of the prison that he had a communication to make 
to the king, which would be of more value to him than if he had 
gained a kingdom, but. that he would only tell it to the kine in 
peiBon« He was brought to PluUp, who promised him his Jife^ 
and he made his confession, on which the* king immediately ar^ 
rosied some of the Temphuvy who are said to have confirmed (he 
tratfa of Sqiiiu's amertions* Shortly afterwurds,* it is> siiid, similar 
disoovertes wete made to .the pc^ by his chamberlmn. Cardinal 
Gautflupo, who hud been hi connexion with the Templars from 
Ua eleventh yean 

Squin flioian declared, l.-that evevy member on admissioil 
■Bio the Older ^wore on aH occasions to defend its interests right 
or wrong; ft. that the iieads of the order Wene in secret eovSh^ 
deracy with. the>Sani£ens> had more of Mohammedan unbelief 
Ihan of Qirislian faith, as was proived by the mode of reception 
into the order, when the novice was made to spit and traaqyle on 
the crucifix, and blaspheme the Ihith of Christ; Si that the supcM* 
riors were sacrilegious, cruel, and heretical murderers; for if -an^ 
uoriee,'di^usted with* its profligacy, wished to quit the ordei*, 
they aecretly murdered him, and buried him by night; so, ako^, 
when women were pregnant by them« they taught them bow to 
iModuce abortion, or secretly put the infants to death; 4. die 
Templars were addicted to the error of the Frtfticelli, and, lik« 
them, despised the authority of the pope smd the church; 5. Aat 
the supenors were addicted to the practice of an unnatural crime, 
and if may one opposed it, they were condemned by the master to 
perpetual imprisonment; 6. that their houses were the abode of 
ev^ry rice and iniquity; ?• that they endeavoured to put the Holy 
Land in the bauds of the Saracens, whom they favoui«d more than 
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(be ChrLsUans. Three other articles of lest t«portance 
pleted this first body of charges. It is remarkable* that we do 
not find among them those which make, such a figure in the sob- 
sequent examinations; namely, the devil appearing among dieni 
in the shape of a cat; their idolatrous worship of an ima^e witk 
ooe or three heads, or a skull covered with human skin, with car- 
buncles for eyes, before which they burned the bodies oC Umr 
dead brethren, and then mingled the .ashes with their drink* 
thereby thinking to gain more courage ; and finally their soKaring 
this idol with human fat. 

The .historians do not precisely state the date of Squin Flexiao's 
confessions, or whether they were prior to the month of April* 
) 307> in which month Jacques de Molay, accompanied by the 
preceptors of Beyond-sea, Poitou, Aquitaine, and .Fraace* le- 
paired to the pope at Poitiers, to justify the order from die im- 
putations of corruption every day cast upon it« in whicfa» as he 
thought, he succeeded, and again returned to Paris. Rbilip 
having now all things prepared, sent, like his descendant Charles 
IX. previous to the St. Bartholomew masaacre, secret orders to 
all his governors to arm thepaselves on the l£th of October, and 
on the following night, but not -sooner on pain of death, to open 
the king's letter, and act according to it. On Friday the 13tfa of 
October, all the Templars throughout France, were aioudta- 
neously ai*rested at break of day. In Paris,, on the fdUowiBg 
day, the heads of the university assembled in the .chnich of 
Notre Dame, where in their presence, and several of the royal 
oflScers, the chancellor Megaret accused the knights of their 
heresies. On the 15di the university met at the Temple, where 
the Qrand-maatar and some of the heads of the ordn: wereexa- 
inined, and are said to have acknowledged the 'truth of die 
charges. The king^ who was anxious to carry the people with 
him, had now the act of accusation drawn up,, in which the 
knights are designated as ravenous wolves, peijuiers, idolaters, 
and in. general as the vilest of men. This act was read to the 
citizens, assembled in the, royal gardens. He also sent. to. Ed- 
ward. II. of England, inviting him to follow his example, bat 
Edward was reluctant to proceed to any extremities; he wrote 
on the 30th October, declaring that the diarges appeared to him 
and his barons and prelates, to be incredible, but that he would 
write to the seneschal of Agers in Guienne, who was nearer to 
the country where the reports prevailed, to make inquiry. On the 
10th December, after inquiry had been made by the 8enes<M» 
Edward wrote to the pope, stating, that a horrible rumour was 
abroad respecting the Templars, who diould be severely pu- 
nished if it was found tQ be true, but that he couM give no credit 
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to it> and prayed* the pope to institute an inquiry. He had pre- 
▼iousiy (December 4) written to the kings of Portugal, Castile; 
Aragon, and Sicily, stating that a priest (Philip's envoy) had been 
lately urging him to suppress the order, accusing it of heresy, but 
that in consideration of the great merits of the order he had given 
no credit to these insinuations; and he besought these monarchs 
to pay no attention to the rumours against it. But Clement had 
put forth a bull (November 22) stating the charges against the 
Templars, and calling on the king of England to imprison them, 
and take dieir goods into safe keeping. To this Edward yielded 
obedience, and on the Wednesday of the Epiphany the English 
knights were arrested, but the king gave directions that they 
should be treated with ril gentleness. Orders were sent to Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, to the same effect, and Edward wrote 
to the pope to assure him of obedience. 

Meantime Philip and his chief agents were not remiss. These 
were, his confessor, William Imbert, a Dominican, member, 
therefore, of an order hostile to the Templars, and well versed in 
inquivitorial arts ; William Nogaret, the chancellor, the man who 
had dared to seize Pope Boniface at Anagni; William Plesian, 
who had also borne a part in that bold deed, and afterwards swore 
in the presence of the peers and prelates of France, that Boni- 
face was an atheist and sorcerer, and had a familiar devil; and 
several others of the same stamp, all likely to prove gentle judges ! 
The unhappy- knights had been thrown into cold cheerless 
dungeons, (for they were arrested, we should remember, at the 
commencement of winter,) had barely the necessaries of life, were 
deprived of the habit of their order, and of the rites and comforts 
of the church; were exposed to every species of torture then in 
use, (of which our author gives, from Raynouard, a full descrip- 
tion ;) were shown a real or pretended letter of the Grand-master, 
in which he confessed several of the charges, and exhorted them 
to do the same; and finally were promised life and liberty, if they 
freely acknowledged the guilt of the order. Can we then h€ 
surprised that the spirit of many a knight was broken, that th^ 
hope of escape from misery, even at the cost of disgrace, was 
eagerly caught at> and that falsehoods, the most improbable, were 
acknowledge to be true ? At a subsequent period one Tem- 
plar thus expressed himself before the papal commissioners : — 
** I have seen the fifty-four knights conveyed in carts to b^ 
committed to the flames, because they would not make the 
required confessions ; I have heard that they were burned; and 
I doubt if I could, like them, have the noble constancy to brave 
the pile. I believe that if I were threatened with it, I should 
depose on oath before the commissioners and before all who 
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would ask me, that fbe ^imwides pupated to the kniglies am 
true; that I du>ald kill Ood hioi«elf if required;" and lie in* 
plored all present not to let tbe kii^> officers know ^irfiat be had 
^d» lest they should commit him to the flames* This sboivs tbe 
yalue to be set on confessions extracted by. tbe rack, or tbe fear 
9f it, for this last kind are those which were termed vokmimrym 
The papal commission even declared, tbat terror bad de-r 
prived several of the witnesses (the imprisonadTemplars) of. their 
spnses. 

It is remarkable that the most improbable charges are Aose 
which were most frequently acknowledged, so just is the obaerva- 
tioB, that men will more readily in such circumstances acknow- 
ledge what is false Uiao what is true; for the false th^ know 
can be afterwards refuted by its own absucdity, whereas truth ia 
permanent. There is no improbability whatsoever inamniasing, 
that the Templars, in common with all the rel^ous orde«s, were 
obnoxious to the charge of unnatural lust, thoi^ certaioly oof as 
a rule of their society; and it b by no means unlikely, tb»t deiam 
inay have prevailed to some extent among their members, omng 
to their intercourse with the Moslems. Yet no Temphv oon- 
fessed himself guilty of either one or the other, though enough 
deposed to the worship of the head and the apittiog on the crosa. 
How,. we. may ask, could deism and the grossest. idolatry comr* 
bine? and does not the charge of thdr having learned the hitter 
from the Saracens carry its own refutation with it? How amof 
brave knights expired amidst tortures, aoomer than confess these 
absurd fjilsehoods, as we must term tbem? how many recanted 
their first declarations, and sealed with their blood their avowal 
of the innocence of the order? Is thei« not elemal and irvecon* 
cilable contradiction between the . deposifeioas of tbe . diffey^snt 
parties, or of the same parties at different toes? Does not terror 
qi the rack visibly pervade eveiy one of the coofessfoas? How 
different, too, is the conduct of the accused before tbe papal 
commission, where there was some. chance of justice and mercy, 
apd before the royal bloodhounds, where there was none! 

But truth is one, and the order was one— inquiry mast Aea 
have brought similar enormities to light in other countries, if they 
existed^ Frx>m the additions which tbe archives of the VaticaB 
have enabled Miintier to make to the pieces in Wilkins'sConaiiia, 
our account of the process against the Templars in Eiq^iaBd is 
to^rably complete. Of tbe Templars themselves 928 were exf> 
amined ; the Dominican, Carmelite, Miaorite, and Aagnstiniaa 
friars brought abundance of hearsay evidence against tbem, but 
npthingiof ^ny importance was proved; in Castile and Leon it was 
the .same; in Aragop the knights bravely endured the torture^ and 
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namtaaoed their ionocanqe ; in Genaaaj «U tlw lay ^dtiiaiMs io0» 
tified id their favour ; in Italy their eaenues were iDor# Micceae* 
fill* as^the influence of the pope was there coo8ideTable« yet iQ 
Lombanly the bishops acquitted the knights. Cbaiiesof Anjou* 
the cottsta of Philip and the foe of the Templars, who had sided 
with Frederic against him, could oot fail, it may be aupposed, iii 
getting some evidences of their guUt in Sicily, Naples, and Pro- 
vence. It is not undeserving of attention, thfU one of these wit* 
nesses^ who had been received into the order in Catalonia, (where 
all who were examined had declared the innocence of the order^) 
said he had been received there in the asual impious and indecent 
manner, and mentioned the appearance and the worship of tlaa 
€:aft in the chapter ! ! Such is the value of rack-extorted testi- 
mony ! In fine» in every country out of the sphere of the imme* 
dials influence of Clement, Philip, and Charleei, the general imM^ 
cenoe of the order was acknowledged. 

It was unfortunate for the Templars that their chapters weana 
held in secret, and by night, for an opportunity was thereby 
afforded to their enemies of laying whatever secret enormities 
they pleased to their charge, to refute which by the production 
«f indifferent witnesses was con8e<j|uently c»ut of their power. 
Wherever a society holds its meetings iq secret, rumour will 
accuse it of practices uiuUe to meet the eye of. day ; atid we 
sfa^ll generally find the crimes imputed to secret societies in all 
ages to have a considerable degree of nmilarity* We cannoC 
aurely be required to give complete credit tp the heads of accuse* 
lion agamst the Bacchanals, laid before the senate by ^ consul 
Poetbumius, and on which that venerable body acted without 
much inquiry ; no one will for a oaomeat credit the Thyeatiaii 
banquets and incestuous indulgences, with which the innocenoe of 
the early Christians was defomed, because like the Templars they 
held their assemblies before the light of day affose ; and the zeal 
and the piety of Irenseus and Epiphaaius should prevent any 
one from believing^ that the early heretics were guilty of ihe horrid 
excesses which the orthodox were persuaded polluted tlieir secff«^ 
aasemblies. The vulgar have in general very awful inqpressions 
of the dreadful rites of initiation among the Free-Masono, and of 
the powerful secrets they are possessed of; and were the thirteenth 
ceutuiy to return, no one can teli^ should its want of oorporadvie 
wealth not prove its protection, wha| atrocities nugfat not be proved 
against that aociety, and under the gentle solicitation of the rack 
and thumbscrew, confessions extracted fr<Hia its innocent mem- 
bers. While the act against witchcraft was in force, bow nsaoy 
an unfortunate old woman acknowledged having given ^ck to a 
demon, and by Us aid caused all the vomiting of pins and other 
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tkdUfleries, with wbkb some honest witch-finder and her sagacioas 
neighbours accused her before a prejudiced jury, and. alas, per- 
haps, a Sir Matthew Hale for her judge ! Happilj for the Socielj 
of Jesus, racking and burning were gone somewhat ont of faskioti 
when its turn cafne; all that was necessary in the 18A century 
being, to get up a charge of king-murder, and one or two odier 
atrocities, to give some pretext for the public odium, for seizing 
the property of the fathers, and turning them adrift on the wide 
world. We are no very zealous friends either of corporations or 
of secret societies; but where history furnishes so many instances 
of false and interested charges against them, we confess oor- 
selves exceedingly slow to lend faith to any that are not proved 
by unimpeachable testimony. We nnist here observe, diat the 
grave offence of the Templars (to which several of them pleaded 
guilty,) in having the devil in the guise of a cat assisting at dieir 
conclaves, had been already charged on the sect of the Cathari; 
whose name was by some ingeniously derived a catto, though in 
our opinion it was the contrary, and that cattus came from Cathari ; 
that IS, the name gave origin to the fable, which lay ready pre* 
pared to be brought against the brotherhood of the Temple. 
• Confessions made on the rack, where even every sigh and 
groan was malignantly noted down, are generally allowed to be 
of little value ; but some stress is laid on the circumstance of 
seventy-two Templars having confessed (June 9Q and dOi» 
1308,) in presence of the pope without the appliance of any tor- 
ture. But these, Mr. Raynouard asserts, had been already sob- 
jected to that discipline, and had given way under it. All Ai not 
repeat their previous declarations; Jean de ValgelK protested 
afterwards before the papal commission at Paris, that he had 
confessed nothing to the pope, and several of them revoked their 
depositions, and died asserting the innocence of the order. Hie 
Grand-master and the priors demanded to be brought before the 
pope, to defend themselves and the order; they were brought as far 
as Chinon, within a few miles of his abode, but on some fiivolous 
pretexts were prevented from seeing him ; and when what was 
called their declaration was afterwards read to them, die Grand- 
master crossed himself several times with amazement at the false- 
hoods which had been inserted in it. Throughout die entire pro- 
cess from Oct. 1307, to May, 1312, the most determined design 
of the king and his ministers to destroy the order meets as at 
every step; Philip would have blood to justify robbery; several 
Templars had already expired on the rack, perished from the 
rigour of their imprisonment, or died by their own hands; but on 
the 12th May, 1310, fifty-four Templars who had confemed, bat 
afterwards retracted, were by his order committed to the Aames 
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in Paris as relapsed heretics. They endured with heroic coa- 
slaacy the nipst cruel tortures* asserting with their latest breath 
the innocence of the order* though offered life if they would con- 
fess* and implored to do so by their friends and relatives. Simi- 
lar executions took place in other towns. The pope soon went 
heart and hand with Philip. In vain did the bishops asseqabled 
at Vienne propose to hear those members who came forward as 
tfie defenders of the order. A bull of the pope dissolved the 
order* and transferred its possessions tf> the knight? of St. John* 
who* however* had to pay such enormous fines to the king and 
pope before they could enter on them* as almost ruined them; 
so that if Philip did not succeed to the utmost of his anticq>a- 
tions* he had little reason to complain of his share. The mem- 
bers of the society of the Templars were permitted to enter that 
of the Hospitallers* a strange indulgence for those who had 
spitten on the cross and practised unnatural vices ! In Portugal 
the order was not even suppreised ; it only changed its appella- 
tion* becoming that of Christ. 

. The Grand-master and the four principal dignitaries of the 
order still languished in prison. They were brought before a 
commission* composed of the cardinal of Albano and two other 
cardinals* the archbishop of Sens* and some prelates ; as* ao- 
cordiog to the proceedings* they had all confessed* they were 
(March 11* 1314*) brought out before the . cathedral of Paris to 
hear their sentence read* which condemned them to perpetual 
imprisonment. Scarcely had the cardinal of Albano commenced 
reading* when he was mterrupted by the Grand-master and the 
commander of Normandy* who protested their innocence* and 
retracted all the confessions they were said to have made. The 
prelates* in surprise, directed the provost of Paris to ke^ them 
safe till the morrow* that they might deliberate respecting them* 
but Philip* who was at hand* declared them relapsed, and had 
them burned that very evening. While life and articulation re- 
niained they protested their innocence. We give implicit, credit 
to the dying M^claration of Cranmer — should we refuse it to that 
of Jacques de Molay I 

Had. the Templars a secret doctrine* or not ? We think not. 
It is chiefly the Germans who accuse them of it* and who* in cases 
of this nature* are very suspicious evidences. That there might 
have been a good deal of deism and of secret vice among them* 
is by no means improbable ; but if they had a secret mystery of 
iniquity* the heads of the order must surely have been versed 
in it; and yet among the series of Grand-masters given by Mr. 
Wilcke* the great majority are declared to have been men of 
piety and virtue. * This objection* however, Mr. Wilcke endea- 
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V9mtB to eitide, by suppcMing tfte secret doctritie to lii¥e %^ies ia- 
jlpodneed by the ckrgy, and cosfitied to themselfe* nmt Ae toore 
intelligent membera. Farther^ a secret aociety has usiirilf varietis 
degrees m it, and the light or the darkness (^chersr k nuty he) 
knot let in at once on the eyes of theaspiratt; but Ae Templars 
had none snth — ^the novice was at once desired to fovswear Clm9- 
tianity, and addict himself to idolatry «nd unnatural crimes. Aa 
to the supposed connection between the Templars and the Free^ 
Masons, we regard it as a matter totally devoid of all evidence, 
mi we freely acquit the latter of either secret vice and infidelifr, 
or the possession of valuable secrets: Mr, Von Hammer, resting 
OH some dulNous images and symbols which mi^ ormary ^not have 
b ^ t o ftge d to the Templars, makes them oot Ifo have been Opiri* 
OBiles; and following ffieolai, instead of understanding Bafomei, 
the name given to their idol by some of the confessing Temphuns; 
and which was invoked by crying YaUah, (O AHah t) tofntvebeefl 
(as it und<Mibtedly is) a corruption of Mahemet, finds' is if fi^t^ 
fu^frwf (bapHim of wisdom), and a proof of the gnesit bekfliy 
the society. Mn Wileke looks upon them as having held a -modi- 
fed gnosticism, and thinks they were modi indebted to-tte CflKt 
bala ; and in a chapter on what he ealb Tempetry, be ^an den vo nrrf 
to trace it out^ tfeme of the secret MfCtntes^f the order (ifthere 
were any such) have evbr come to light Some witrieasea, 4f ii 
true, mentioned sudi, but it is rtellyeatraordinary, and what OHtst 
make one doubt strongly of th^ir existence, diaf, considering- Ae 
sudden manner in which the Templars were seize4; noneof tbeir 
aeeret rules shorid- have fallen into the hands of Philip- ind- Us 
lynkes. A candid review -(if the whole evidence will/wellHHl:; 
lead most persons h> reject all ideas of Ae Templars halving been 
a secret soixety, vMth ulterior objects hostile to Ate iilt^resls ot 
states and governments, or of being nk>ie vicious than- Aeir con* 
temporaries. Their wealth was their crime— ^tfae pride and ins6^ 
lence it engendered caused their ^kmnfiil. - ' 

Mr. Wilcke's work is divided into four books. The first con- 
tains die history of tiie Order, in which he has taken great pains 
to trace the succession of grand-masters, the number of whom is 
very great, there-having hwn £7 in a period of lS8y^i«. '7%is 
part ol' his work is too long, and contains too much irrelevant 
matter, for its institutien and suppression comipose nealty th« 
whole history of the order. The second book is darted to the 
account of its suppression,- and in anim a tion and inl^nest, it ii 
far inferior to the volnme of Raynouard, who is in tfie other ex- 
treme from Mr. Wileke, writing* too much as^an adveicateof the 
Templars. Hie third book contahid a view of the tonafitatiov cf 
tfw order, and is- perhaps the ^most vnhtaMet buI'li^V IHItlBe-b^ 
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hm hlien into tbe fimk of ireserang io die end^ 
iafomwtkn which should have been commiiiiicated from ^ 
beginniiig« mb we read of the various offices and divisions of tiic 
order long beforo they are explained to os^ The third shooid in 
liact . have formed a part of the first book. The fourth book^ whidi 
must be r^arded as an appendix, is composed of a varietj of 
important original documents. 

Of Mr. Wilcke's simplicity and want of sound historic judgt* 
m«nt the following is a curious instance. Having read in Ivankie 
tbe splendid scenes at the Preceptory of Templestowe, and uih 
aware of the privileges of a romancer, whose only— and not veiy 
strict— restraint -is probability, he supposes, though he had met 
with' no audi thing in the histories he had consulted, that sonse 
grsnd«master must have performed a visitation to tbe West, mn«e 
paiticulariy to -England, and as no such name as Lucas de Beaa^ 
maueir is< to te found' in his list, he looks for him, who, among 
the grandnnasters of that period, bore most resemblanoe to that 
aaiatere personage,>and fixes on Theodat de 3erstac, who presided 
over the osder from, as he conjectures, 1204 to IftlO. Hftvni^ 
had the precantion to affix a probaUy^ he proceeds So ckscrihe 
tfas. diange in the manners. of die bsedirtn during the pitsenei 
of the.rigidiSttperior,in terms which at/oao^ transport us to Tem* 
plastDwe, and our old acquaintanoes Malvoisin and hiscompcfeim 
indeed in a note he refisrs to the romanoe as presenting an eteeeU 
lent .picture of the oormption whieh premiled amba^ die Tem* 
plan. . For ought we Juiow to Ae contraiy, the picture iheri 
given, of the excelleneeof which there can be but oaci opiiuoo) 
may be correct^ but. Mn Wilcke should learn to diMngaish )a 
little better than he does between history and romance, ^md we 
tniat that when neixt we meet him, we shallbe able tO' oong«litulate 
hias on. the acquisition of a ripened judgment and more^eateaded 
views* '•) 



Am^.^SpT-La, Monaca di Monztu-^Stma dd Setfih xva^ 

S toau 8vo. . Pisa. 1899^ 
The romanee before us is the production of a man of vefined and 
GttltivatBd taste .in literature and art, great historical knowledge^ 
and .veiy considerable talent. We cannot but wish that dM 
author (Professor Rosini of Pisa) had avoided the daagoreus 
comparison he has oourted by offering himself to thepnblieas 
dm.oontinner of. a story touched by the illustrious Mansoni; 
The akefedies of. that masterf-hand are not te be filled up by aiif 
otheiv Hia personages cannet ^Mi«e, and movci and have Iteif 
being»'?:inany ether aoeae as they Iwve dene in thleae in wUeh he 
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has fimaed them. In no one of his charscte^ is there any tbii^ 
commonplace or vulgar. His peasants are simple andnatural» his 
villains are awful and terrific ; but neither are ever mean. Although 
hb work belongs to a class of which this country is the birthplaoe» 
it stands^ as to the peculiarity of its merits, as much alone in the 
world as in Italy. To have enlisted our .warmest sympathies, as 
Manzoni has done, in behalf of that class of mankind whom we 
are accustomed to consider only in the mass, and to whom nature 
and fortune have generally denied the means of exciting a strong 
individual interest, betokens a genius of the highest order. The 
jp^atest writers of romance have generally found it necessary to 
uivest those for whom they intend to bespeak oiir sympathies, with 
many— if not with all— of those attributes which speak to the 
senses and the imagination; and they predispose the heatft in 
favour of their possessor. The interest of Manzoni's work is of a 
different kind. It is pervaded by a spirit of profound and expan- 
sive humanity, the expression of which is extremely toacfaiDg. It 
is not until lighted up by the beams of a lofty and phikwcq^hical 
spirit, that the .unregarded and, unavenged wrongs of the poor can 
be. invested with interest to those whose • sympadiies have been 
taught to flow in other and narrower channels. In the Promessi 
Sposi we are presented with a picture of feudal institutions, 
stripped of the gaudy c<rfours of romance. The wilfulneas, the 
baseness, the atrocity of the men wJiom fortune and the he^less 
ignorance of their inferiors had emancipated from coatrou), and 
£e jfrightful condition of those who lay at their mercy, are .there 
exhibited with an earnestness .and a depth of feeling which entitle 
its author to be regarded as an enlightened and fervent Jover of his 
fellow men. 

* To diose who have read the Promem Sposi, it is. not neceaaary 
to recall the incidents of the terrible and sublimely moral episode 
of Gertrude. The author of the Monaca di Monza has thought fit 
to follow out the history of the guilty lovers. We cannot con- 
ceive an undertaking requiring greater tragic powers. Manzoni 
has, indeed, carried the emotions of pity and of horror to so high 
a pitch, that we doubt whether any successive incidents, any 
catastrophe whatever, could raise them higher. How ill then are 
such penonages adapted to serve the purpose of pegs ion whidi 
to hang historical pictures, discussions on politics, literature, and 
the arts, or sketehes of national character! The design, Jthete- 
fore, we think, unfortunate ; and we lament it the more, as there 
is ^reat and various merit in' the execution. : The> historical ^ por- 
traits and scenes have all the distinctness, and. individuality of 
trudi. The conversations evince taste, discrimination, talent, and 
an exceUent tone: of morals and of manners; the discaaslona on 
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art are entertaining and instructive; those on poetry and poeU 
much less so. The feud between . the admirers of Tasso and 
of iVrioBto is tedious and trifling-*-(we would fain not add)-^— 
and national. Those who love Italy are beginning to perceive 
how dearly she has paid for her supremacy in the imaginative 
artSf and for the universal diffusion of a taste for them. Let Eng- 
lishmen look at her past history and at her present condition, and 
cease their childish wonder and lamentation that they cannot rival 
her painters, musicians, and poets. This the^ may be assured 
they never will do, while their minds are occupied with weightier 
matters. When the conversation not only of every dining-table 
and drawing-room, but of every club and meeting, shall turn on 
the merits of two rival isrtists, or on the minute excellencies and 
defects of every new poem, then, and not till then, will England 
produce men who will turn all the energies of a great mind — all 
the ardour of a fervid imagination — all the intensity of affection 
and of purpose, of an enthusiastic or an ambitious temper — to the 
prosecution of what, in such a state of the public mind, com- 
mands rewards, reserved in a different state of society for the most 
meritorious acts of public virtue, or the greatest efforts of political 
wisdom. Then will Mr. Moore be followed with louder 
cheers than Mr. O'Connel, and Sir Thomas Lawrence, or Mr. 
Chantrey fill a larger place in the public eye than the Duke of 
Wellington. The day of the glory of Italy, as a nation — ^not as a 
adiool of art — is yet to come. When she is governed by those 
wha desire that her people should be free and united, these sub- 

^'ect8 will occupy the place they ought to occupy : — they will de- 
ight, amuse, and soften, but never engross the popular attention. 
A short sketch of the plan and story will perhaps give the best 
idea of the merits of the novel before us, and of the difficulties 
widi which, as it appears to us, the author has condemned hinn 
self to struggle. He takes up Gertrude and her lover, Egidio, 
where Manzoni leaves them. She is living at the convent of 
Monza, and he in its immediate neighbourhood. The readers of 
the Promessi Sposi vrill recollect £e abduction of the innocent 
Lucia from that convent, and what share the guilty lovers had in 
the atrocious act. The author proceeds to narrate that the supe- 
rior is led to suspect that some mystery, in which Gertrude is 
concerned, kirks behind the extraordinary disappearance of Lu- 
cia : — that the suspicions of Gertrude's brother are also directed 
a|;ainst Egidio, who is warned by the Imiondnato to escape from 
his dangerous position, and to take refuge, m his castle. In an 
interview with Gertrude, full of dramatic interest, Egidio informs 
her of this, and her resolution is immediately taken to accompany 
him. Their escape is concerted, but the very day on the night 
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of which it was to taice place hriags him a challenge from her 
brother, the prince Federigo* They fights and Federigo is killed. 
-Egidio leaves two bram to prevent tl^ attendants of Federigo 
from quitting the spot, until after be and Gertrude shall be secure 
from pursuit. They are accompanied only by his servaat As- 
^uillotto* The character of this servant is unquestionably Ae 
best in the work. His courage^ coolnesf , and familiarily with 
crime— ^8 penetration — his incomparable readiness in contriv- 
ance and in action — his exhaustless resources — his devoted fidelity 
-and attachment to his master — his superstition — are admirably 
pourtrayed and developed, and form a very original and striking 
compound. 

The fugitives are rejoined by die two bravi left with the body 
of Federigo. The difficulties and dangers which 
Egidio are complicated by the sodden conversion of the 
nato, which renders it impossible to look fcH* refuge in hie < 
and by the necessity of concealing from Oertrudethat her brother 
•has just fallen by his hand, and from Anguillotto that the com- 
panion of his flight is a nun; as a knowledge of thatdrennwtance 
would at that period, and among men of his dass, at once have 
unnerved an arm inured to every species of erioM and violence. 
After considerable discusnon as to the choice of an asylum, Flo- 
rence is fixed upon. On their way diidwr diey are p nrsn e d to 
the banks of the Po, and are very near falling into the hands of 
the bravi of the prince, but escape. The scene in the boaftnian's 
cottage, iu which ftey take refuge, is beautiftil and well imagined. 
The innocence of the children — the purity, piety, and kindnees of 
die mother — die holy calm of domestic affections vdiich dwells 
in this lowly hut — are in admirable contrast with the af^tiom 
and terrors of the high-bom and guilty pair whom it ahdterB. 

At Bologna we are introduced to another servant, a Florentine 
by birth, cowardly, buffo, and a strange mixture of wit, curniiag , 
and folly—'' un Fiorentino un p6 linguacciuto ma buon ^ioo- 
laccio.'' The character of Carafiilla is well calculated to relieve 
the more powerful one of Anguillotto.. It is perhaps almost too 
comic for a narrative of so tragic a cast, but this is among the 
incongruities of the book. His account of the inn at Lojaao, 
on the road between Bologna and Florence, at which the mule- 
teers endeavoured to persuade Egidio to lodge, is one of die first, 
and perhaps the best, specimens of his powers of description. 
We recommend it to the serious attention of such of our readen 
as project a visit to the belpaeae. The narrative of his life, and 
the portraits of his successive masters, are full of vivacity and 
humour. 

The ft^itives arrive at Florence, where Egidio's intention is to 
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dttcover some one able and wilting to become intercesaor widi 
the Pope to obtain for Gertrude a dispensation from her vows; 
He is fiimisbed with a letter to one of the most distinguished men 
of Florence* the Signor Tommaso degli Albizzi» who was sua* 
pected of a leaning to new opinions on religious subjects. He 
j^ays a visit to the wise and beneficent Picchena^ the minister of 
the- excellent Cosmo IL, and still, though in the wane of his 
power as well as of his life, the nominal minister of the young 
Ferdinand, the protector of Galileo, and the patron of science 
nnd of virtue. By him he is introduced to all that Florence then 
contained distinguished in art and science. The celebrated Bar* 
bara degli Albizzi, the sister in law of Tommaso, then led. all 
hearts captive by the singular charm of her beauty, the sweetness 
of her voice, her genius for improvisation, her cultivated intellect, 
and above all by the goodness of her heart and the purity of her 
manners. ' The charm which mystery and difficult had hung 
around Gertrude is fast yielding to the broad light of daily and 
familiar intercourse; haughty, violent, and uneducated, she has 
little to oppose to the fascinations of such a rival. Egidio's heart 
is lost to her, and she perceives it. Wilh the. instinct of a jealous 
and devoted woman, she detects his inclination for the accom- 
plished Barbara, almost before he confesses it to himself. Her 
passionate and unvaried devotion to him, and his vacillations be- 
tween compassion and honour, which bind him to Gertrude, .are 
drawn ynth great pathos, and are perfectly after nature; the pro- 
found impression which the captivating Florentine had made 
upon his fancy and affections is also very finely described* 

'' Shut up in his chamber, his head resting on bis band, he gave him- 
self ap to aU the delights of recollection. He recalled to bis mind again 
and again the sensation wbieh that voice gave him, when first its sweet 
tones met his ears on the staircase; the £ght flutter at the heart which 
be felt as he raised the knocker on bis second visit to the boose j the 
light of that countenaoce which beamed upon him, when she laid aside 
her embroideiy, and ber agreeable air on advancing to receive him ; 
even the graceful action of the hand with which she motioned him to be 
seated was not forgotten. Then the sweetness of her conversation, the 
sentiments ofiten acute, often profonnd, bnt always ingenuous, clothied 
in gracefhl and appropriate language } above all, the expression shed 
over ber angelic face transported him out of himself, as if* absoifoed in 
an extasy of new and unknown delights.^* 

* " Rincliiaso iiella sua euom, e appogiando le tempie alia paliaa della mano, 
eodeva la ae m^euoio det diletti delle reminiaceiizel Andava riaiidaudo la aorpresa 
ai quella tocc, che quando sail per la prima volta le scale, con si tenere note gll veiitfe 
a ferire gK oreocbi: ricordava il leggievo treroito al coore, ooaiido, tornando, pereosae 
con tanto desiderio il martello: raffigaravasi il Tolto, della coi loce tutto inondato 
Tarea, quando, poaato il ricaroo, era tanto piacefolniente irenutagH incontrt) : nl di-< 
menticara I'atto della mano, cbe gQ avea con tanta gnuna fetio oenno d*httidef»l« La 
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Thus pass many wretched months^ during which Egidio, 
partly from want of zeal, partly of power, makes no advance io 
the only thing which the unhappy Gertrude regards as of any im- 
portance — her release from her vows. At length the emissaries, 
whom the relentless vengeance of the prince had dispersed 
throughout Italy, discover Egidio under his assumed name. He 
is attacked one night on leaving the palace of the^Albizzi, and 
nearly killed. Gertrude nurses him with unabated teodemess, 
although his delirious ravings had converted her suspicions into 
certainty; but neither his own sufferings nor her devotion can 
erase Barbara's image from his heart, with whom, before he is 
perfectly recovered, he resolves to seek an interview in order to 
declare his passion. Barbara has not been insensible to bis per- 
sonal beauty, to the charms of his manners and conversation, and 
to the deep impression she has evidently made upon him. But 
though pleased and flattered, her heart and her understanding are 
unperverted, and she rejects his protestations of love with calm 
and firm dignity. 

Meanwhile the plague breaks out at Florence; Gertrude is at- 
tacked by it, and carried to the lazzaretto. Her separation from 
Egidio, her progress through the streets of Florence, the recol- 
lections of earlier and purer days which rush on her mind« the 
softening of the heart in the awful and affecUng scenes around 
her, are most touchingly described, and fearfully contrasted with 
the sudden revulsion of the fiercest earthly passions, when in the 
next bed she sees the pallid and almost expiring countenance of 
her detested rival. Not even the death, which hovers over both 
their couches, can subdue the hatred of the haughty, devoted and 
neglected Gertrude. She repels the consolations of religion, 
because she can conceive of no hope but that of her rival's death, 
no fear but that of her recovery to possess Egidio. In this 
state of mind delirium comes on, and Barbara, whom the fever 
has lefty is obliged to be removed beyond the reach of her terrific 
ravings. Both of diem recover. Gertrude's heart is touched bj 
the sense of the danger through which she has passed, and she re- 
solves humbly to appeal to that mercy, which had spared her life, 
for the foj^iveness of her sins. But her wretched fate was to 
be fulfilled. . Divine justice, says the author, was not yet satis- 
fied. Egidio, on the very day when she is restored to him from 
the jaws of the srave, asks her what she said to Barbara, and re- 
proaches her with having offended the Albizzi family. Her 

dolce£ia qoi ndi delta favclla, il senso spesao arguto, apesso profondo, ma ingenoo am- 
pre delle oneste parole ; la melodia del auooo, la foavita del canto; c iVapr cj iiooe 
•opia^ulto deir animo spariia in un rolto aiigelico, Io Cnuuportav«oo fuori di se cook 
aMorta in on eaUai di ouovi e sconotciuti diletti."— cap. xv. 
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hearty chastened by illness, and cheered by virtuous hopes and 
resolutions, is again plunged into the wildest tempest of. pas- 
sion, and the deepest gloom of despair. In this state of mind 
she accidentally becomes acquainted with the celebrated Livia 
Yemazza, universally regarded as an enchantress. This woman 
vas of a very low rank, but so passionately beloved by Giovanni 
de Medici, that he repudiated his wife to marry her. It is 
a curious sign of the times that, not only did the public regard 
his devotion to her as the effect of magic arts, but that he was 
convinced of it himself, and, what is still more singular, that she 
was no less so. Ignorant, desperate, and reckless of all but 
Egidio's lost affections^ Gertrude applies to her for the means 
of reining them. Livia consents, and requires a waxen figure of 
Egidio, and a lock of his hair, on which to exercise her incanta- 
tions. Carafulla is employed to carry the figure to Livia's house. 
In consequence of some incidents, which are too nearly allied to 
the ludicrous to be introduced at such a point of the story, he 
falls into the hands of the police, together with the figure, the 
purpose and destination of which is readily guessed. He is taken 
to the prisons of the inquisition, and makes full confession. Ger- 
trude 18 arrested and taken before the inquisitor, who, despite 
of his functions, is represented as gentle, compassionate and be- 
nignant. So mild, indeed, was the character of the inquisition at 
Florence, compared to that of any other state, that this does no 
great violence to probability. It appears to us a much more 
monstrous incongruity to put into the mouth of such a man, ad- 
dressing a broken-4iearted woman, a threat of the torture, although 
uttered with as much calmness as an exhortation to prayer. But 
perhaps we have not sufficiently estimated the force of a perverted 
sense of duty. He-has just received from Milan the intelligence 
of the flight of Gertrude frDm Monza, (which the superior, in 
order to avoid the scandal, had concealed as long as possible,) 
together with a description of her person. Not only the offence 
for which she was arrested, but the whole enormity of her gutll 
now becomes apparent, and she is sent to a neighbouring convent 
to await her destmy. 

Egidio is absent from Florence on the day of her arrest. On 
his return he is ako arrested, and sent under a guard to Milan. 
On the road he is rescued by his faithful servant Anguillotto, who 
displays a courage, intelligence, and devotion, worthy to be allied 
with the purest virtue. Accompanied by him, Carafulla, and 
three bravi, he overtakes on tlie banks of the Po the litter contain- 
ing Gertrude, escorted by a Swiss guard. An attempt is made 
to rescue her, and is on the point of succeeding, when the Spanish 
soldiers, sent from Milan to meet and escort the litter through the 
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Milanese^ oome up. The conflict takes pkce on the irrer. While 
her eyes are fixed on £gidio, whom common danger and coninioii 
calamity had restored to her, and who had never for one instant 
ceased to be the object of her most intense and unalterable ibod- 
ness» a shot strikes him to the heart, and he falls lifeless into the 
stream. She is carried to Milan* where Fedengo Borromeo 
awaits her arrival. 

Meanwhile the. avenging hand of Providence has not been less 
busy with the authors of all her crimes, and all her sufferings. 
The death of her brother was speedily followed by that of his 
mother; and, after a lingering illness, affectingly described, bj 
that of his young and beautiful wife, who leaves two orphan 
boys, the sole hope of the haughty and tyrannical prince. The 
elder of these dies of the small-pox ; the younger, now watched 
with almost frantic anxiety, is attacked by the plague. The state 
of mind of the proud wilful old man, vibrating between ab|^ 
fear, and fierce defiance of Providence, is powerfully drawn. The 
beloved child dies, and he is left, — the last depositary of honours, 
to accumulate and to perpetuate which he had sacrificed his own 
peace of mind, and that of his young, innocent and lovely daughter. 
Cardinal Borromeo, already suspecting that the vovi^ of the unfor* 
tunate Gertrude had been extorted by violence or by fraud, had 
interrogated the unnatural father, who had solemnly denied the 
charge. But the heart-broken penitent reveals the whole Mack 
tale; the arts and cruelties before which her determination gave 
way — her subsequent crimes — and their tremendous chastisement. 
At this moment the door opens, and the wretched father enters: 
struck by the awful reproaches of the venerable prelate, the bit- 
terer pangs of his own conscience, and by the sight of his daugh- 
ter's anguish and horror at the sight of him, he falls senseless. 
Gertrude retires to a convent, and lives to expiate her guilt by 
long repentance. 

Such is a brief outline of the story, which indeed does not 
occupy half the book'; by far the greater part of the second volaroe, 
tod a considerable part of the first and third, being filled with the 
incidental subjects we have mentioned. It is not difficolt to 
discover that the author has led the lovers to Florence, in order 
that he might have an opportunity of giving an accurate picture 
of the physical and moral condition of his native city at that 
period. The picture is highly interesting; we object only to 
employing such personages for the purpose. The author is said 
to have long projected a sort of Anacharsis in Tuscany, daring 
the times of (iaiiieb. If this be true, it is to be regretted that he 
suffered himself to be seduced from a scheme, for which be ap- 
pears singularly well qualified, by the hope of hanging on tlie skim 
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of ManzQurs popularity. He has collected such a quantity oS 
historical facts and materials, that, after baring crammed the 
present work to repletion, enough remains for another, which he 
announces; we are heartily glad of it, and shall have great plea- 
sure in reading any book he may write, but we earnestly advise 
him to have one plan and not two. The conduct of a deeply 
pathetic story is wholly inconsistent with the introduction of a 
series of characters, incidents and remarks, which, however in- 
structive and amusing, continually interrupt the narrative, and 
break in upon the tone of feeling he has just laboured, and often 
successfully, to excite. Many of these materials might be appro- 
priately interwoven in a romance taken from chronicles and histo^ 
ries ; or, still better perhaps, in a work in the style of that of 
Barthelemy, or of several of Wieland's brilliant, refined, and 
elaborate pictures of Greek manners. By attempting the un- 
natural conjunction of such miscellaneous materials with a story 
of the darkest and deepest tragic character, the author has thrown 
their intrinsic value into the shade, while he has greatly injured 
the dramatic interest of the main subject. 

We suspect however, that the author does not yet understand 
his reaiybr^. His subaltern characters are unmatched for truth, 
vigour, originality and humour^ except by some of those powerful 
delineations of low life which Ireland has produced. This kind 
of talent is widely different from that of Manzoni, and can hardly 
be brought into keeping with a subject like that which Signor 
Rosini has chosen. In the Promessi Spod, the comic characters 
are always subordinate — they never intercept the interest, or 
lower the dignity of the main actors. This cannot be said of the 
Nun of Monza; for instance, the incident on which the whole 
catastrophe turns-- which we feel from the moment it occurs, 
Q)ust ineritably bring about the destruction of the lovers, is essen- 
tially comic and irretrievably mean. We allude to the unexpected 
interview between Carafulla and bis wife Ciuta, at the door of 
Livia Vernazza. It is in vain to say that such is human life; that 
it is a varied web, in which the threads of the hero and the buf- 
foon, the saint and the rillain, are chequered and intermixed. 
It is the province of a cultivated taste and a refined imagination 
to untwist these incongruous materials, to arrange and assort them, 
and to compose a new and more beautiful web, in which the native 
colours are not destroyed, but harmonized. 

Among the miscellaneous materials which the author has 
drawn from facts and history, the description of (be villa of Pra- 
tolino is extremely curious. The gardens celebrated by Tasso. 
and by the gjreatest writers of his time, seem to have been des- 
tined to realize the most gay and fanciful visions of enchantment. 
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Indeed if we were not assured by the author that bis description 
is drawn from the most correct sources, collected in his early 
youth, when these wonders were still in existence, we should re- 
gard it as not less a creation of the imagination, than the palace of 
Alcina or Armida. We regret that it is rather too long for inser* 
tion, but the scene in the piazza is so graphic and amusing, that 
we must find room for it. 

** Heleft the bouse a litde before the bell for moraiog prayers rang,* and 
after running to say a word or two to Meo Raguni, Imt of the Bertocce, 
(who kissed him for joy at seeing bim again, after five years' absence, in 
such good plight,) walked to the piazza to breathe that sweet and delici- 
ous air of home, which can never be breathed elsewhere. 

'* Already were assembled nearly all those beneficent personages who 
for ^sddo\ diverted the by standers, or for a craxiaX cured all the evils that 
ever were imprisoned within Pandora*s box. Here was cried a balsam 
for blows on toe shins — there an oil for scald heads 5 on one side an oint- 
ment for tbe itch — on the other a poison fbr rats. One offered Teriac of 
Venice — another Mithridates of Padua; a hundred voices firom a hundred 
quarters vociferated, ' Each pot for one cratia^ gentlemen — each packet for 
one crazia.* For one soldo, the wonders of the numdo nutaoo (raree-show) 
were displayed to the astonished spectator. For one ioldo^ he could 
have bis fortune told in whispers addressed to tbe naked oar ; for twice 
that sum, be could receive the same invaluable information throogb akmg 
speaking pipe. For one soldo tbe tarantella was danced and sung; for 
one Sijido were sold the histories of Jehosaphat and Balaam — of ^mta 
Rosa di Lima — of Santa Oliva — and of all that ever gave fame and 
fashion to tbe Aldi of Lucca.§ In short, whatever could be asked or ex- 
pected of these artists, orators, and professors tninontm gentium, waa to 
be obtained for a crazia or a soldo. 

*^ Carafulla capered for joy, and stretched open his ears to bear 
once more in tbe mouths of the people (he cared not for tbe learned^) 
Tuscan in Tuscany. Whilst be was wandering about near tbe steps o(F 
Santo Romolo,|| (in the bopq of meeting some one of his acquaintaooe,) 
he saw on tbe highest step a bad painting, in which was figured oat the 
famous Barca dei Rowiatty for all who were disposed to undertake the 
voyage to the island of Trebisond. The figures were half obliterated by 
sun and rain, and here and there appeared an opening made by the 
winds, or by the stone of some unlucky rogue. Meanwhile Cecchino 
del Sere, the inventor of this famous legend, which was versified by tbe 
celebrated Giulio Cesare Croce, stood crying, * Come, all you who wish 
to set out for Trebisond. 

*' ' Come all who have inherited so much from your fathers, tlmt you 
have hardly left wherewithal to pay their funeral expenses : 

* About three liours before mid-day. 

t A halfpenny. t Five toldi. 

$ All these stories were printed at Lucca, by tlie MarescandoK. 

II The cbarch of Santo Romolo was suppressed about the nuddfe of the la«i cenlunr. 
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''/.Ytni wlio have spent your all on dogs and horses/ women and 
boon companions : 
. ** f You who have impoverished yoosseives by litigation : 

*' ' Yoa who hove ruined yoorseives by pUiy : 

** ' Yoa who have lent money at nsary without a pledge : 

'' ' You who ,have been bail for insolvents.: 

" ' You who have given credit to men who had nothing : 

*' ' Lastly, come all you, actors^ musicians, and poets^ for whom there 
will always be a place under cover : 

** * The crew will be assembled on a holiday, in order not to trouble 
the bailiib ; after embarking they will coast along the shore of Fools ; 
then through the bay of Gulls, where they will have to pay the 
toU of Sad Thoughts, and arrive at the river of Blockheads. They will 
then have to cross the wide sea of Dolts, and having passed the 
rock of Imbecility, will reach Trebisond: there towing the vessel 
and paying a soldo a head, they will enter a large river, which will carry 
them along, with a very swift current, to the island of Repentance/ 

*' CarafulU stood with bis mouth wide open, for in his time this won- 
derful ship was not invented. 

*' Next' came Rosaccio on horseback, followed by his boy, carrying 
a high taUe on his head, upon which were laid certain parchments, con- 
taining'his diplomas, &c. ; the skeleton of an ape ; a brazen spliere $ and 
two large horns, to one of which hung a ball of most transparent crystal, 
to the other a piece of loadstone. In the centre rose the horn of a uni* 
eom, an emblem of his supremacy over the inferior herd of his competr- 
tbrs, who lavished their oratory and their remedies for a soldo, whilst he,^ 
sitting erect in his stirrups, and bearing himself with. the aii^of Deiiios-i 
tbenes in the rostrum^ scorned to sell his Nepenthe for less than a 
grosso.* 

*' The people stood around him in crowds. They believed him to. be 
come of a necromantic race; for an uncle of his, who had ascended the 
enpc^a of the Duomo and perceived that the ball leaned, had predictedr 
its speedy fall.f 

• '' Last of all — like a captain leading a company of light infantry to 
go through their military exercises on the walls of a fortress— clothed in. 
a doak of a hundred difilerent patches — came PaoHno,:^ with his dogs, to 
his OWN PLACic : a place respected by all on account of the poor feUow'a 
blindness 5 and here, in front of the Tetto del Pisani, he began to exhibit 
tbe pirouettes and capers, the contraddanzee and the trescone of his £our> 
footed corps-de-ballet. When he had made them go through all their 
evolutions, and before he began his own accustomed dance upon stilts, the 
little boy who led htm went round to collect the slender dole of com- 
miseration. Carafulia approached him, and putting a storta^ in hb 
hand, ' My dear, good Paoiino,' said he, ' take this for the love of roe.' 

<■■■■! I ,, I .1 I I 11 I I ■ II I I ■ ■ , I .III I ^^ 

* About threepence Eoglitb, 

t Tliii took place in 1600. Rosaccio was tbe most famous charlatan of bis time. 

% Paolo Barooi, a singular man of his class. He taught dogs to dance to tbe 
somidof the TioliD; danced himself upon stilts; and wrote oftatM with the greatest 
facility. 

^ Ine Um were commonly bent or twisted, to distinguish them to the touch from 
paoUt which they resembled ; they were thence called tloKU (twisted.) 
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** * And vbo are joa V said thb Homer in tbe gaib of a harieqnin.* 

" ' What, do you not know your own Zanobi ?* 

*' At this name the old friends embraced each other with nich efiiisicKi 
of heart, that it was a pleasure to see them. For it seems as if since- 
rity, cordiality, and frankness had taken refuge in the faearte of those 
who are of humble fortune, beyond the reach of eniry, and incapable 
of ambition. 

** At this moment appeared Pippo del Castiglioni, dressed in a black 
coat, taking his daily stroll round the .piazza to see if there was any prac- 
tical joke to be plajred} and meeting Carafuila returning with Paolino, 
embraced him. They all promised to meet at Meo's, where tfacy mi^it 
enjoy a jovial evening, and indulge themsdves in an extra bottle of 
generous wine. 

'' Tbey wanted to hear each other's adventures since they parted. 
Pac^no concluded from the storta that Zanobi was grown rich ; and thas 
vetaming thanks to Providence they parted/' 

Galileo, over whom one storm of persecution had burst, and 
another was impending, was living in present outward tranquillity. 
The description of this illustrious man is full of interest. 

" They entered the chamber with a silence as reveienttal as if it liad 
been a sanctuary. The windows were partly closed ; bat the light, 
though dim, enabled them to see the countenance of the venerable old 
man. He was sitting on the bed. He wore a white handercfaiaf aboot 
bis neck, and a waistcoat of daik-cdoured cbth, over which was tbivwn 
a pelisse, lined with pale blue, a little £Euled by time. His OMJeatic 
forehead was bare; he never wore a cap either by night or in the depth 
of winter. His eyes were most brilliant and vivacious, altboogha sl^lbt 
depression of the lids seemed to threaten the calamity nature had in 
store for him. 

" His bed was covered with green serge ; the coveilet uid hangings 
were also green. On his left hand stood a clock ; an arrow gn thelaoe 
pointed to the hour. On his right, a telescope, mounted on a sort of pe^ 
destal, appeared above a large chest, and at the foot of the bed hang a 
Jesus in the arms of his Mother ; a living and breathing work of ait, 
which his dear friend Cigoli had given him as a memonai of himsdf. 
His hands rested on the bed, on which lay an open book. Whilst 
Pandolfini introduced Egidio with the sort of expressiona generally 
employed in presenting a foreigner to a man who is sought oat solely 
for his merits, Egidio was contemplating, as if entranced, the majestic 
features of that sublime investigator of the secrets of nature : the chedu 
a little fallen from the effect of time } the forehead furrowed by long 
study and intense thought -, the eyes accustomed to range tliroc^ghoot 
the firmament; the lips firom which, as from a perennial fountain, ifew- 
ed eloquence and learning. He remarked the simplicity, almost the in- 
commodiousness, of the bed ; the nakedness of the room, not even co- 
vered with the leather hangings so common in Italy ; the homeliness of 
the chairs 5 and he internally exclaimed, ' How poor and miserable do 
the most magnificent vanities of the world become here !' '* 

* He was painted in tlie cburader of Honer, by Vottcfrano. 
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Another lively and interesting group of the eminent men of the 
ace is placed before the reader in the school of the sculptor Pietro 
Tacca. The gentle and judicious maestro, the affectionate re- 
spectful pupils, the tempered commendations of the former/ and 
the various degrees of the bud and flower of promise in the latter, 
are beautifully and simply described. The picture of the young 
and bashful Carlo Dolce is peculiarly happy. 

'^ The Sunday morning was destined to visit Signer Pietro Tacca. 
Since the death of Giovanni Bologna, Aristofano Allori and Cigpli, this 
excellent man bad shared the sceptre of art with Gialio Parigi and Mat- 
teo RossellL He united elevation of mind and parity of manners to 
knowledge* prudence and moderation. Generous in every action of bis 
life, be insisted on paying the heirs of Giovanni even for the moveables 
which . he had left him, and this out of pure veneration and gratitude. 
The long habit of teaching bad, as often happens, produced in him a 
sententious manner of speaking, of which be could not divest himself 
even when not addressing bis pupils. He was a native of Carrara, whence 
Giovanni, who was often drawn tbitber by the continual need c^ marble 
Grom that quarry, brought bim$ and after Francavilla went into the 
service of the French king, and Piccadi and della Bella died, Pietro was 
raised to the rank of bead master of the School of Sculpture. This 
school was extremely flourishing, and still kept alive the shadow of the 
great name of Michel Angelo. Hither the French came for the statue 
of their beloved Henry, and the Spaniards for those of their dreaded 
Philips. 

** Pietro bad succeeded to the honours and the functions of Giovanni, 
and to the large bouse annexed to the foundery in the Borgo di Pinti. 
Such bad been bis situation for twenty years at the period we are treat- 
ing of. Egidio ascended the staircase, and while the servant announced 
him, entered an an ti- chamber bung with various drawings. In the centre 
of one side, in a beautiful ebony frame, bung the letter written to him 
by Mary de' Medici in 1614 — a monument of royal homage to virtue 
and merit. On the other side hung a diploma of Philip HI. containii^ 
the munificent grant of a pension of 400 ducats, which was never paid. 
On another side was the portrait of Cosmo II. modelled in wax. It was 
coloured after nature, and appeared alive. Whilst Egidio stood looking 
at this, a handsome young man ascended the stairs, saluted him, and en- 
tered the room with him. In the midst of his disciples and other arti3ts 
sat Signer Pietro. Before him stood a young man holding out a sheet 
of paper, on which was a design for an intaglio representing a feast. He 
seemed to be about eighteen or nineteen years old. After the usual 
salutations, Egidio having seated himself next to the young man who 
came in with him, Tacca continued speaking to the youth. 

*^ * There is a general want of harmony, and here and there the 
penury and unskil^olness of a beginner are visible. But you must not 
be disheartened by that, Stefanino.* You know how your father Fran- 
cesco loved me ; we were like brothers : so that what I say to you now 

* Stefano della BeUa, b. 1610. 
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I say from my great desire for your good, and from my hope thai yon 
will become a man.* 

'' ' Signor Pietro, yon are very kind/ replied the yoong man. 

" 'Go tben—oondact yourself well and prudently at Home. Do not 
censure the works of others, but see that you compel them to pniae 
yours. Study first — then critiojixe. A young man who affects to pa» 
judgment, shows that he thinks he no longer stands in need of study. 
Be respectful to all : love the great men of your own country; but do 
not think that all the excellence in the world is enclosed within the wbUs 
of Florence. You will see Signor Guido, who generally goes there for 
tlie winter, and Signor Zampiere, and Signor Albani: greet them from 
me, and tell them that, old as I am, I have not given up the hope of 
going to see them on the theatre of their glory, and admhring their 
greatest works /—and, turning to the others, * we must confess,' added 
he, ' that that school of Bologna is truly a school of giants.' ' Fare- 
well, Stefanino \ — as soon as you have completed your first work be sore 
you send it to me.' 

'^ The youth kissed the maestro' s hand, then that of one who sat near 
him, and, bowing to all, retired. 

" * The Prince Don Lorenzo,' continued Pietro, 'has done wdl in 
giving Stefanino six scudi a month, that be may go to study at Rome. 
In that family of delta Bella genius is really hereditary. That of Fran- 
cesco, the father of this boy, was transcendant. He died too soon to 
show it. Girolamo is a good painter — Lodovico an exquisite goldsmith 
— but this boy will surpass them all. I dad not choose to praise his Cena 
dei Piacevoli as it deserves, for fear of puffing him up. The pradse one 
gives to the young ought to be like their food, little and often ; but, for 
his age, it is an astonishing production.' Then turning to Egidio — 
' You are from Mantua, Sir. A great genius is that Giulio ! Nothing of 
his has yet reached us but his splendid Triumphs, his sweet Psyche, and 
those tremendous giants, which appal one even on paper. What must 
they do on the wall V 

*' ' They are, indeed, marvellous.' 

" ' The thing which I desire above all others in the world is to see 
the Cupola of Correggio and the Stanze of Giulio.' 
. '' At this moment entered a bashful boy of about twelve years old, 
with downcast eyes, silent, and seemingly not having courage to ap- 
proach. He had something under his coat. 

" • Come, Carlino, come,' said the master — ' don't be afraid — these 
gentlemen will be indulgent to your youth. Your portrait of Signor 
Giovanni de Bardi was poor— that of Ximenes is better. I hope you 
will go on improving.' 

" ' With Grod's good pleasure,' said the boy, 'and the mercy of the 
most holy Virgin j it will not be my fault if 1 do not.' 

'* ' What have you new ?' 

" * Here it is, Signor Pietro ; but 1 am ashamed to show it to a great 
man like you;' and he pulled out a very small picture of the Adoration 
of the Magi^ on canvass. 
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" When Tacca had examined it,—' Bravo^ Carlioo ! bravo !* saidhej 
' you deserve that I should give you a cup of chocolate.** 

'' ' I am greatly obliged to your goodness 3 such luxurious drinks are 
not for a poor boy like me.* 

'' ' Study, work hard, and you wiU become what Signor Giovanni 
was. And for whom is this picture V 

" * For his Highness Prince Leopold.* 

'* * And what price do you mean to ask for it T 

" ' Do you think twenty-five scudi too much ? It has taken me two 
months. 

" * No, it is not too much ; but do not ask more than that : I am 
certain the prince will make you a present. Moderate prices encourage 
the lovers of art to buy, and do honour to artists by keeping them always 
employed ; whibt exorbitant demands disgust the public and injure the 
arts.* 

'' The boy listened, and having signified his assent by a motion of his 
head, bowed, and was retiring. 

^ ' Do not go, Carlino 3 wait for the chocolate ; (and, as he tried to 
escape) — no, no, I will have it so, sit down.' 

'* The chocolate came. Carlino, who had his picture in one hand and 
his hat in the other, knew not what to do with either. First he put his 
hat with the picture, and held both in his left hand ; but his distress in- 
creased when the cups and cakes were handed round, and he saw that 
he had need of both. He had never tasted chocolate, for he was very 
poor — one of a numerous family of orphans. He had seldom been out of 
bis own house, and, with the exception of the maestro, his fellow-pupils, 
and some brothers of the Order or St. Benedict, he knew not a creature 
in the world. He then laid down his hat on the ground on one side, 
put his picture behind him on the chair, and took the chocolate, but at 
the first sip he burnt his mouth. 

'' The convulsive movement of poor Carlo Dolce made Egidio smile. 
Turning round to conceal this, he met the eyes of his neighbour, who 
being of a gay and jocose turn, could not refrain from exclaiming-^ 
* You will never be anything but an awkward booby !' 

'' Egidio laughed out, and said to him-—' But how is this V 

'' * Oh, an education by monks 3 all his family are so. He has great 
talents for painting ; but see what a figure he cuts. He seems more 
like a girl in her novitiate than a painter. I will lay any wager, that if 
they ever give him a wife, the first night he will run away for shame.' 

" ' But is he really clever ?' 

'* * The picture of his mother last year astonished every body — not for 
what it is, but for what it promises.* '* 

Not content with taking Manzoni's characters, it has been seen 
that the author of the Monaca di Monza has further suggested 
comparison, by introducing the plague. He has, however, passed 
lightly over its appalling details; and, for this we thank him. 
One anecdote has all the truth of nature, as well as of history, 

• ' *» ' T 

* Chocolate wai regarded as a great lusorjr so late as the year 1677. 
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upon- it, and iai beanttftfHy tdld. It win go to tlie heart of 'every 
mother. 

'' In the village of Careggi, whether it were that due precaatiooa had 
not been taken^ or that the disease was of a peculiarly malignant natare^ 
one after another — first the young and then the old, of a whole family 
dropped off. A woman who hwed on the opposite side of the waj^ the 
wife of a labourer, and mother of two little boys, felt herself attacked 

S' fever in the night; in the morning it greatly increased, and in 
e evening the fatal tumour appeared. This was during the absence of 
her husband, who went to woriL at a distance, and only returned on 
Saturday night, bringing home the scanty means of subsistence for his 
family, for the week. Terrified by the example of the neighbouring 
family, moved by the fondest love for her children, and determining not 
to communicate the disease to them, she formed the heroic resolotion of 
leaving her home and going elsewhere to die. Having locked them into 
a room, and sacrificed to their safety even the last and sole comfort of a 
parting embrace, she ran down the stairs, carrying with her the sheets 
and coverlet, that she might leave no means of contagion. She then shut 
the door with a sigh, and went away. 

" But the biggest, hearii)g the door shut, went to the window, and 
seeing her running in that manner, cried out, ^ Good bye, mother,' in a 
voice so tender, that she involuntarily stopped. 

" * Good bye, mother,' repeated the youngest child, stretching his little 
head out of the window : and thus was the poor afflicted mother com- 
pelled for a time to endure the dreadful conflict between the yearnings 
which called her back, and the pity and solicitude which urged her on ; 
at length the latter conquered — and amid a flood of tears, and the fare- 
wells of her children, who knew not the fatal cause and import of those 
tears — she reached the house of those who were to bury her} she reoom- 
nended her husband and children to them, and in two days she was no 
more. ' But,' added Barbara, * nothing can equal the heart of a mother. 
You remember that sublime speech of a poor woman, on hearing her 
parish priest relate the history of Abraham : * Oh, God certainly would 
not have required such a sacrifice of a mother !" 

Of the poetry scattered through the book, we cannot genenlly 
say mttch. The following madrigal is, however, so pretty, that 
we are glad to give it a place in our pages. 

" Candido lin, che al suo bel pi^ cadendo, 

Ricbiami il guardo di que' dolci lumi, 

Ti raccolgo^ ti bacio, e a Lei ti rendo. 

Se d'Arabi profumi 

Asperger non ti posso, almen consenta 

Un sol, per me, de* suoi nortentt, Amoie : 

£lla t'accosti alle sue labbra, e senia 

L*alito del mio core/' 

Having extracted so many passages which are merely efusodi- 
cal, we cannot conclude without giving one specimen of the 
paintbg of character and incident in the main story. Thei^retched 
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Gertrude i» just condiicled to the convent near Florence^ which 
is to serve as her prison till she is removed to Milan. 

" Nor need we wonder, if it appeared to her that she was descending 
into a tomb ; and if, for three whole days^ she uttered no wonl^ she gave 
no sign — that any thought^ any emotion, agitated her mind. Her whole 
being was sunk into that utter insensibility which is the last stage of 
despair. Her eyes alone showed the grief at her heart. The big tears 
which gathered in them fell slowly, but without ceasing. But, in the 
cveoing of the fourth day, the lay-sister, who did not venture to speak 
while she was undressing her, and thought herself unobserved, laid a 
small piece of paper, folded and sealed, on the table.. Whether it were 
accident or suspicion, she suddenly turned; nor could the lay-sister 
withdraw her hand quickly enough to conceal that it was she who had 
laid the paper there. This young woman, to whom the office of attend- 
ing upon Gertrude had been assigned, was one of the numerous victims 
with which the less opulent or more numerous families of the peasantry 
at one time peopled the convents. Being entreated to convey the note 
to her lady, and judging of her sufferings by her own, she had not had 
resolution to refuse. 

" ' What paper is that V said Gertrude, in an angry tone — with the 
vague fear of some new calamity. 

" ' Madam,' replied the lay-sister, humbly, ' pardon me if I havQ dis- 
pleased you -y but this paper was given me for you.' 

" ' Who brought it ?' 

'^ ' It will avail you nothing to know that ; but, from what I heard^ 
it comes from a person who has a great love for you.' 

*' As the single drop of dew, which falls in the morning into the folded 
bosom of the rose, moistens all its leaves, so did that one magic word 
melt the heart of Gertrude. She felt it open to new hopes, and turning 
her eyes, dreary and dim with long weeping, upon her attendant, said, 
' Can it be possible V 

" She then seized the paper with a tremor which increased as she 
tried to open it. But in vain did she strain her eyes on holding it to the 
light ; she could not discern any distinct form of characters. She stood 
suspended a moment y but as she could not believe it possible that any 
one would make a person in her condition the object of so barbarous a 
jest, she bathed her swollen and aching eyes, and bringing the paper still 
nearer to the candle, she saw that it contained a few characters written 
with a pointed piece of tin. Her impatience increased — but however 
often, however intently, she fixed her eyes upon it, she could read no- 
thing ; except that, at the bottom, she rather guessed than read the 
name of Egidio. 

*' She raised her eyes to heaven, and sighing deeply, said to herself, 
' I am not then wholly abandoned ! ' And a tumult of conflicting 
thoughts, a rush of indistinct feelings, crowded upon her heart and 
mind with sudi viokncc; that she sank, with the paper in her band, 
upon a seat } and with that intense emotion which few can umdersCand, 
said to the.layrsister, ' What can I do to recompense yon V 

*^ * Madam,' replied Ilo8alia» ' rich and great as you are, ywr sorrows 
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wiM; some dme or odier, end j mnc will never \ pniy to God fo give me 

strength to support tbem/ 

'.'. Gertrjide sighed again, and motioned to her to retire. The poor 
girl took her band to kiss it. Gertrude kissed her cheek, and throwing 
her arm over the back of the chair, leaned her bead sorrowfully upoo it. 
She remained some time sunk in thought — agitated with the desire to 
know what the paper contained. She then rose and made another 
attempt to read it; nut it seemed to her all darkness. 

^' She did not sleep at all that night — every hour that sounded, she 
arose, and went to the window to see if she could discern the least dawn- 
ing of light. And as it often happens, when one great calamity op- 
presses us, that we incline more readily to tear every other, she began 
to imagine, almost to believe, that her sight was really impaired. She 
sat down again, sighed deeply, and the large and heavy drops Bowed 
down her cheeks. 

'' But, just at daybreak, the extreme weariness of her body overcame 
the agitation of her mind. She fell asleep ; and although her slumbers 
were troubled and heavy, she did not awake till it was broad day. 

** She opened her eyes suddenly, and saw the sun, which already iHu- 
mined her whole chamber; . she started up, ran to the window, thrpw it 
open, took the paper from her bosom, where it had lain all night, and at 
length read. 

** * IVitto a te, tutto per te, sempre con te, fino alia morte. — Egidio.' 

'^ The impression produced by these few short words was so strong 
that no description or similitude can give any idea of it. A crinyinal, 
nnder the hands of the executioner, who hears the words of pardon :-— » 
a wretch, hurled from a precipice, who feels himself suddenly cangbt 
and saved by his garments, — these are but faint images of her state. 

'' She passed in a moment from the extremity of despair to that of joy, 
and straining the paper to her heart, she wandered up and down her 
chamber as if iii a delurium. Every object appeared to her changed, and 
she was readv to bless that dungeon which had restored to her the heart 
of her lover.' 

But it is not from detached passages that the pathetic effect of 
a work like this can be judged. Oertrude, from the instaot we 
are introdoced to her by iVfaazoni, is an object of deep and pain- 
ful commiseration. Passionate and vehement by nature ; inteo- 
tionally and infernally perverted by education; beautiful, ignorant, 
and wilful ; her crimes and her calamities are so interwoven that 
she is like one of the devoted victims of the wrath of the deities 
of antiquity, who excite at once* our horror arid our pity. ' This 
character the author of the Monaca di. Monza has preserved. 
Her jealousy is as a^cting as it is violent, vindictive, and humi- 
liating. Never once does it change the intensity or diminish the 
heroic devotedness of that love for which she has sacrificed every 
thing. While we feel that her vengeance would be deep and 
merciless, we are certain that it' would fall' wholly on her rival; 
to her lover her heart is all softness. The effect of BarbMi*s 
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danling accomplishments upon her is well imagined. The sur- 
prise, ue consternation, the humiliation of a woman io whom the 
pride of beauty and the iwughty spirit of ^mioatioii had been 
sedulously nurtured amidst the ignorance and monotony of a 
cloister, when she sees for the first time the nothingness into 
which she sinks before the transcendant gifts and graces of her 
accomplished rival; her instant and child-like resolution that 
** she will learn to sing, and play, and dance, that Egidio may 
admire her too;" her desperation, when persuaded of the im- 
practicability of the scheme, and her consequent deep, though sup.-: 
pressed hatred of Barbara ; her utter despair, when she finds that 
her silence, her patience, her devoted love, even her imminent 
death, have failed to restore to her Egidio's love — all prepare us 
for the last frantic and guilty project which leads to her detection. 
We know not whether it be a fault or a merit that there is no 
character in the main story which we can approve, yei none 
whom we do not pity, and sometimes admire. We doubt whe- 
ther this does not show more accurate knowledge of mankind than 
skill in the management of a story. Egidio is by far too accom- 
plished a gentleman to have led a life marked with nothing but 
crime and violence, as Manzoni describes him. Of Anguillotto 
we have already spoken. . The mother dies broken-hearted; and 
the sordid, irou-bearted, relentless father, is so bowed to the earth 
mider die accumulated strokes of calamity, that we cannot refuse 
compassion even to him. 

One fault, and that not a light one, remains to be mentioned. 
There are marks of a canting and intolerant spirit in the book. 
Whether this be sincere or assumed, we know not, nor does it 
much signify; for instance, Egidio's crimes are indirectly attri- ' 
buted to an early leaning to Protestant opinions. The coni^tant 
and confident denunciation of judgments appears to us as in- 
judicious and immoral as it is presumptuous. Tlie most unob- 
servant jiave daily proof that Providence deals not so j^jilli men^ 
but leaves them to the hopes and fears of that final judgment 
which none may escape. 

PosTSCBiPT TO AsT IX.— We mentioned at page 604, that the autliors of the FU$ 
dt F Homme had been acquitted by the tribi^ud before which they were cited. This . 
was correct at the tine it wet written. An apjieal, however, was lodged bj tlie Avocat 
du Roi to the Cour Rotate, which decided tUa.t ihere was ground for aocvsation ; and 
on the 99th of J'aly , M. Barthelemy, as tlie principal author, along with the printer and ' 
the two pubKibersof the poem, was again brought before the tribunal of Correctional-Police 
(6th chamber) on tlie double ciiarge, la, of attacks against the rojal dignity and the 
rights to the tfiBDne which the king derives frfte bis birth ; fd, of provocations, not fol- 
lowed with effect, tu the overthrow of the iegUunate monarchy. After a trial of some 
boors, in which M. B.. defended himself jn a'pdeiu of considerable length, ledted from 
nseoiory, be was found guilty, and sentenced Io a fine of 1000 francs and three months 
iupriBonaient ; the printer to a fine of 25 francs, and the two pubiisfaers were.acquittcd. 
VOL. IV. NO. VIII. X X 
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Art. XII. — 1. C. H. van Herwerden de Juliano Imperatore^ ReSgioat 
Christimuz Hoste^ eodemqw Vmdke. Lugdnni Batavorum. I8S7. 

8¥0. 

2, DissericMo de Theodom Magm in Rem CkntiiaMam Meritiit gumi^.. . . 

. publico ac iolenni examim submittii Janus Henricus StufilceD. Log- 

. duni Batavorum. 1828. 8vo« 

3« Friderici Munteri, Episcopi Selandiae, Frimordia f,cduim Afrioauc.. 
Hafniae. 1829. 4to. 

Wfi class these three publications together, becauae they aeveraBf 
contain materials which will be of great ase to some futare ecdecsusti- 
eal historian. 

1. The state of Christianity during the short reign of the Em- 
peror Julian forms an important section in the history of the church. 
Mosheim, who dismisses it in two or three pages, does not allow the 
apostate emperor to have possessed any thmg beyond mediocrity c^ 
genius. Milner, however, has rendered ample justiee to fats talents, 
and has devoted many pages to the detail of his hostile, thoi:^'rtin 
attacks against th& Cbristiaa religion : but it has bee& veaenred iS&r Br. 
Herwerdbn to treat the subject more methodicidly ikan ckfaor «# 
these historians, and with equal moderation and learning. After a 
prelimmary sketch of the pufohc life of Julian, and of the circumatanees 
which alienated his mind from Christianity, Dr. H. proceeds to discuss 
the conduct and actions bv which the emperor evinced his determined 
enmity to the Christian Church and Faith, and to narrate those effiirts, 
which, though artfully and dexterously contrived, in order to impugn 
and to subvert that faith, were eventually overruled to its establi^- 
ihent and vindication. The involuntary testimony of Julian to the 
authenticity and integrity of the Old and New Testaments, and to the 
credibility of the facts and miracles therein recorded, is partioolaily 
valuable both to the historian and to the divine. 

2. M. Stuffken has published his dissertation on the aervioea 
rendered by the Emperor Theodosius to the Christian church, in con- 
fbrmity to the laudable custom which obtains in some continental 
uni^^ersities, and which requires that, before admission to acadenridal* 
rank, every candidate for a degree shall give proof of his proficiency in 
a published thesis. His disquisition commences with an historical 
sketch of the reign of the Emperor Theodosius, succeeded by a detafl 
of the various measures pursued by him for the subversion of pa^;anism, 
and for the establishment and extension of the Christian faith, and 
particularly of his opposition to the Arians. In prosecuting his re- 
searches, he has availed himself of the information afforded by the best 
ancient ecclesiastical historians, and particularly of the celebrated coi- 
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kcUon of Ronuin Laws, known among juikto under the appellation 
of the Theodosian Code. 

3. More elaborate than^either of the precediiur treatiaes is the Early 
History of the African Church by the venerable Bishop of Seeland, Dr. 
Frederick Munter, which fills up an important chasm in ecclesiastical 
history. From the dominant influence of the writings of Tertullian, 
and Cyprian, Bi^op of Carthage, all modem historians of the churi^h 
have given ample space to the consideration of their character and 
works ; and we see with pleasure that fre<j[uent references are made by 
Dr. M. to the Bishop of Lincoln's Illustration of the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the Second Century, firom the Writings of Tertullian. The Africa^ 
Church, thou^ not of apostolic Qriffin, according to our author, was 
once diffiued over 16,000 square miles, and comprised many thousand 
professors of the Christian faith, which was planted tliere at the close 
of the first, or at the commencement of the second century, by som^ 
Cbrietiana Gnm Rome. Having, satisfactorily proved these ]points» 
Dr. M« proceeds to discuss the number of Christians in the time of 
TertuUian, the names of the churches, bishops, and clergy who .lived i^ 
the time of Agrippinus and TertuUian ; their churches and cemeteries ; 
their hierarchy, and the revenues of the clergy ; the manners of the 
Christians ; the connection of the African church with other churches ; 
the canon of Scripture and Latin versions of the Bible used by them ; 
their public doctrine, worship, and discipline. These topics are suc- 
ceedea by an account of the various heresies by which the African 
Church was unhappily divided, particularly those of TertuUian and 
the Montanists; of the several oouneils which were convened; the 
Jewish and headien enemies of Christianity ; the state of the Christians 
before the persecution of Severus; the martyrs of Scylla; the per- 
secution inflicted, by Severus; the passion (or martyrdom) of Perpetua 
and Felicitas, and their associates. The work concludes with a notice 
of the Apologetic writings of TertuUian and Cyprian. In an appendix, 
are given at kngth, the proconsular Acts of the martyrs of Scylla, a 
narrative of the passion of Perpetua, Felicitas, and their companions, 
and a very curious calendar of the church of Carthage. 



Aat« XIIL— JJLOMrr Friedrkh der Zwdte^ Traucrspiel, wn Karl Immer- 

mann. Hamburg. ISiSS. 8vo. 
TaB Hohenstauffen family appears to be rising into fiisliion upon the 
continent, as the subject of poetry and romance; and the only wonder 
is, that the valuable character of the race in this respect was not 
earlier discovered. In our last number we mentioned an Italian 
romance, of which Manfred was the hero, and we are now to speak of 
a German tragedy, upon the fortunes of the Emperor Frederic II. 
The author, Karl Immermann, is weU known in Germany, as a 
dramatist, but does not eiyoy such celebrity as would induce us to 
bestow much attention upon a sioole play, did we not think that con- 
siderable power and some originsdity are displayed, in the manner in 
which he has exeented his task. He does not adopt the historian 

X x2 
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RaanQer*s fiill justification of Frederic's character; he ewen^i^wrges 
him, both with the famous blasphemy touchii^ three impostors, (re- 
specting which we may refer the reader to our review of Rauiner s 
Ilistory of the Hohenstauffens,) and with a general indifference to 
religion and morality; but he has nevertheless idiiised a powerliil 
interest into his fine conception of a great, magnanimous, and amiable 
monarch, somewhat too strongly imbued with his own prerogatives 
and the duty of enforcing them, but desirous of so enforcing tbeni 
only for the public advantage, not for any selfish purpose. 

Immermann opens his tragedy at an early period of Frederic's dis- 
sensions with Pope Innocent I v., and introduces the emperor, firmly 
persuaded that the pontiff is shut up in Rome and virtually his 
prisoner. He is in consequence prepared to dictate his own conditians 
of peace, leaving the holy father spiritual head of Christendom, but 
depriving him of all temporal authority. In the course of a scene, in 
which the Chancellor Thaddeus of Suessa urges upon his master the 
necessity of still fearing a power, uncontrollable by external circum- 
stances, and presses him to give way, whilst success justifies conces- 
sion, Frederic, af^er sternly refusing to yield a hair's breadth, thus 
speaks of himself: 

'' Tis because Frederic for himself seeks nought 
Beyond ajpallet bed on which to sleep, 
A crust of bread and cup of generous wine 
For thirst and hanger, and upon his people 
Would lavish all, would, like tho pelican, 
Nourish with his heart's blood the subjects God 
Has to his heart entrusted ; 'tis because 
Frederic rejoices only when the meanest, 
In his poor hut and at his frugal board, 
Can relish his small drop of Joy, that Frederic 
Shall never die, though in his father's grave 
Ye sink his corse. — ^l5ie emperor cannot die. 

• • • • « 

One is the emperor, and one his ffite. 

• • • • 

My wisdom is a generous pride." 

In the midst of this triumphant confidence, Frederic learns, first, 
that Innocent has escaped from Rome, got on board a Genoese fleet, 
and reached Lyons in safety, where he has without loss of time ex- 
communicated and deposed the emperor ; and secondly, that the Mnl 
legate at his own court, a certain Cardinal Ubaldini, has seduced ludf 
the imperial army, and instigated the Lombards to rebellion. Frederic 
stands motionless, whilst bis sons and his faithful kpights fill the sta«e 
with their indignation, and Thaddeus attempts to encourage him. He 
then answers: 

'< The thunderbolt forged in the Vatican 

To roe seems but a miserable firework. 

With which a ju^er frightens fools and children. 

What moves me is the tale of treachery ; — 

Alas ! How must I now contemn mankind V 
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He then issues orders adapted to existing circumstances, and when 
Azzo of Modena attempta to bargain for municipid privileges, as the 
price of Modena's fidehty and support, he haughtily refuses to retract 
his previous denial of the request. In a subsequent scene he thus 
rebukes an Italian knight who professes to serve him as a spy : 

** The master grows suspicious of a servant 

Prompt to iocar dishonour for his sake.*' 

When disasters accumulate, he observes : 

** I ne'er exulted in success ; I thought 
Ever with pious dread of Fortune's changes. 
But then I also thought, if fall thou must, 
Thou fall'st for truth and liberty, a victim 
Chosen by Grod. Humanity itself 
Shall by thy fall rise loftier; o'er thy ^rave 
The seeds of happier days shall germinate 
To bless the worid — For in our nature's worth 
And nobleness I then believed — Oh Frederic, 
Illusory was thv belief, and lost 
Is thy life's reckoning !" 

But lest these extracts should, notwithstanding our previous asser- 
tion, induce a suspicion that Immermann's Frederic is an actually 
faultless monster, we must add a few lines from a sort of self-prepara- 
tion for appearing before the judgment-seat of God, which he is 
accidentally and very unexpectedly startled into makings the night 
before a battle : 

** But who is mine accuser ? — Is it— ^conscience ? 

• • • • 

Strange I What a sudden icv coldness shoots 

Through m^ warm heart, whilst ntt*ring that word^ conscience! 

If, with a judge's sternness, He should ask, 

What didst thou with thy talent ? Much I gave ; 

How has it profitted ? — Should I behold 

Life's stream in crystal pureness flowing near 

The throne of God^ and the dread Judge should speak ; 

Lo 1 child of man, the fountain, that tor thee 

Welled forth on earth, and that thou tasted'st not. 

Because 'twas water, for thy pride too mean. 

Thou quafiedst vain, intoxicating drinks, 

And^ even in their madness, were thy foes 

Nearer this fountain than thyself.** 

Of the other characters in this piece, we shall notice only the 
cardinal legate, and the archbishop of Palermo ; who are, respec- 
tively, the beau ideals the latter of what a catholic prelate ought to be, 
the former, of what good protestants dread in the ministers of that 
church. The cardinal is an able intriguer, using his sniritual influence 
for ambitious purposes, and justifying himself to himself, upon grounds, 
which we will give in our author's words : 

*' Equal division through the world prevails ; 

We*ve nothing save dominion. Must the priest, / 

Through life, oe but a guest on qarth, renounce 

A wife's affection, and the joy of offspring, 
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Must he to a «Qperior*9 obtftinft^y. 
To old and formal rules subdue his will. 
Weigh anxiouslv each step, ere his foot stir ?— 
Who in this Hell of lasting pain would plunge^ 
.Migjit he not solace him with the belieft 
That he is called to lord it o'er Earth's Mightiest ? 
To give, and take away, the diadem ?" 

In justice to the author and the Catholics, we ntust now gire tlie 
answer which the meek and pious, but firm archbishop, wm whom 
the defeated and dying I'redenc has sotight an asylum, retiums to the 
cardinal, who at tne head of a victorious army, requirea that the 
emperor be delivered up to him ; adding, 

'' I stand not here alone; you know it well: — 

Thousands will brandish at my nod thdr weapons. 

Yield Prelate, or by Hea?'n they storm the Cloister I 
Archbiihop, I stand alone here, and you know it welL 

r(o weapon will be brandished at my nod ; 

I must seek other help. — Assault the Cloister! 

With imaaes of Saints I'll man our doors; 

Their cold unmoving arms, imploringly. 

Shall they extend tow'rds you, and with dumb mouths 

Beseech you to forbear. — Reside the Saints 

Will I read mass, attended bv the brethren: 

No foot of yours shall tread tne cloister floor 

Till you o'erthrow the altar, chalice, pix. 

And crimson our white garments with our blood. 

Over our corses only lies the road 

That to the Emperor leads." 
Immermann's talent seems to lie chiefly in the delineation of cha- 
ractei', as inay be judged from our selection of extracts. Widi regard 
to historical truth, if he has not strictly adhet«d to it, he has ill geneial 
deviated rather frbm the letter than the Spirit; b«t lie has introduced 
a sort of underplot of the loves and miarrels of Fredetlc> iO^timate 
children, who do not all know each other as brothers and sisters, which, 
to our taste, "does not, by afiy theans, heighten the interest. 



Abt. XlV.^ChoixdeTestameMATiciens etModemei, rtmarkabUsfor Uv 
importance^ leur singulanii, Ou lewr bmrrerie ; jcmtc de$ ditmk Au^ 
riques ei des nota. Par G. Peignot ft vols; 8yo. Paiift. lSt9, 
Tkis belongs to a class of works w&ich threatens to swallow up erery 
other. Tl^ class is formed of minute fragments picked out of the 
body of history, and cut, par^^ chiselled, puttied, *iid pbliihed into 
indhridual forms. In 1827 the Comte Dam, in his ** Notions alads- 
tiques sur k Librairie," calculated that in France alone, in the space of 
fifteen years, 14,101 historical works were prodoeed. These be svrs 
consisted of 178,384 printed sheets, which, multiplied by the number 
of copies in the edition^ produce 861^)508,1196 sheeu. Mi Peignot 
terms his work ** a drop in this deluge of Uteratnre^" but the figure is 
one of the most faulty things in the book. A drop is worth only the 
room it occupies, and ii tiot superior id vbluitte, or ttiy fMdg else, to 
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other dtops; whereas M. Peignot's compilation is in strength and 
saltneas an absolute ocean in itself, compared with the dribbles of milk 
and water which fell so incessantly from the press. *' Quicquid agunt 
kamines'* would be a farrago too formidable for any modern libellum; 
and it was certainly a very ingenious and praiseworthy idea to separate 
front the mass of human actions that last and most important deed by 
which an individual closes his account with time, and commences, by 
anticipation, his transactions with eternity. In the present case, how- 
ever, the compiler has not merely collected the testaments of the cele- 
brated wise and great, and the celebrated testaments of the foolish and 
obscure ; but, by means of notes, displaying considerable reading and 
research, he has made the reader acquainted with the living character 
and history of the persons whose preparations for death are thus pre- 
sented to his view. 

It is commonly said, that little light can be reflected on a man's cha- 
racter by his testament ; but we think differently. The hypocrisy of 
a will is only as it were skin deep ; it resides rather in the words uian 
in the meanmff. The document is frequently prepared when the party 
is in full health and spirits — in the midst of his career of crime or 
worldly virtue — and when even his prospective thoughts have refer- 
ence to the present rather than the future. Thus a c^ebrated English 
author bequeaths his property to persons of title, who have no need of 
it, to the exclusion or his poor relations to whom it would have come 
as the gift of a benevolent providence — the testator forgetting that by 
the time his will came into efifect^ the distinctions of rank with regard 
to him would have ceased to exist. The testament, indeed, is some- 
times so much a part of a man's character, that like some isolated sen- 
tences in a book, it can only be understood by means of collation with 
the context. In the year 1619, the Emperor Maximilian I. ordered 
his hair to be cut off i^er 'his death, and his teeth to be groimd to 

Sowder and burnt to ashes publiclv in the chapel of his court. He 
esired, moreover, by way of showmg the nothingness of human ffreat- 
ness, that his body, after having lain exposed the whole day, should 
be put into a sack of quick-lime, covered with taffeta and white da- 
mask, and thus laid in the coffin prepared for it ; after which it was to 
be buried under the altar of St. George, in the Church of the Palace 
of Neustadt, the head and heart being so situated that the feet of 
officiating priest should tread upon them. Was this the effect of 
bigotry, or of humili^, or of an odd philosophy ? asks the ignoramus 
in history. He is answered, that the Emperor during his lif^ was 
vehemently desirous of becoming priest — pope — and saint, and chuckled 
hugely at the idea of his daughter Marguerite being obliged to worship 
him after his death. 

In the older testaments there is often a very curious air of politeness 
thrown round the addresses to the saints, which would seem to mo- 
dern ears— at least to those of heretics — as savouring somewhat 6f 
impiety. The will, for instance, of Margaret of Lorraine, wife of R^n6, 
Buke dtAlenfon, dated 1521, commences with these words : " In the 
name of the most glorious Trinity, of the Father, of the Son, and of 
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tlic Holy Gho0t, cf the most worthy Mother of God| the blcMcd Vif|g^ 
Mary, of Monsieur the Angel St. Michael, of my good An^pel, of 
MoiMJeur St. Francis, of Madame St. Clere, and of all the Samte of 
Paradise." The Virain Mary, according to M. Peignot, has* in some 
cases been made the legatee of the dying worshiper. In 1606, Justus 
Lipsius^ the colleague of Scaliger and Casaubon, in the triumTirate of 
the literary repubhc of that day, left her his silver pen and his furred 
robe. This learned Theban was bom a Catholic, and died in the same 
faith, after passing successiyely through the intermediate stages of 
Lutheranism and Calvinism. Two centuries later, J. L. Zachaiy 
Werner, a Protestant of Koenigsberg, but converted before his death 
to Catholicism, bequeathed in the same manner his silver pen to the 
Virgin. These examples, however, are outdone by the deliotte devo- 
tion of a person with whose name we are sorry we cannot oblige the 
reader. He ordered himself to be buried under the threshold 
of a church dedicated to St. Mary, and these words to be inscribed on 
his tomb : " Too respectful to be within ; too toviNo to be 

WITHOUT." 

Among the odd testaments in this collection, the most celebrated is 
that of Louis Cortusio, a doctor of Padua, dated 141 8. The testator 
forbids his friends to weep ^t his funeral on pain of being disinherited, 

' and on the contrary appomts him who shall laugh the loudest his prin- 
cipal heir and universal legatee. Not a stitch of black must be seen 
either in the house wherein he shall die, or in the church in which he 
shall be buried : they are both to be strewn with flowers and green 
boughs on the day of his funeral. Instead of the tolling of the belb, 
lively music is to accompany his body to the church ; fiflv minstrds of 
the town ^e to march with the clergy, some before and some after, 
sounding their lutes, violins, flutes, hauibois, trumpets, and trom- 
bones; and "Hallelujah" is to be sung as at Easter. The hier, 
covered with a shirt of different sparkling colours, is to be carried by 
twelve marriageable girls, clothed in green, and singing lively airs, 
' to each of whom the testator bequeaths a sum of money forher dowry. 

. Instead of torches, green boughs are to be carried by hoys and girls, 
wearing coronets of flowers on tlieir heads, and singing in chorus with 
the jocund hearers. The clergy also are to walk in procession, with 
the monks and nuns whose rules do not constrain them to wear bfaick, 

' fi>r in no case will the testator permit the public rejoicings to be inter- 
rupted by the appearance of this morose and melancholy colour. The 
singular thing is, that these orders were absolutely carried into efiect, 
and tins by the authority of a legal judgment. The following is the 
syllogistic ' sentence, which well merits record: "The testament in 
question is the deed of a celebrated doctor ; a celebrated doctor can- 
not do a foolish thing ; therefore the testament is valid." 

Another sort of philosophy was exercised by Claude Farre de Van- 
gelas, who died in Paris in 1650. This poor man was surnamed the 
"Owl," because, from dread of his creditors, he was unable, to leave 
his room except under cover of the night. After disposing of hb 
effects for the satisfaction of certain debts, he adds : 
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** Bat as it may happen that some creditors mav still leinaiii Yinpaid; it is 
my last will that in such case m^ body be disposea of to ^e surgeons as ad- 
vantageously as possible for the hquidation of the whole ; so that if I have beien 
unable to render myself useful to society during my life, I may be so at least 
after my death." 

The ieux d^egprit are very thinly interwoyen ; and upon the whole 
the book is quite as grave as might be expected from its subject. The 
following is a paraphrase of an epigrammatic epitaph on De fa Riviere, 
the Bishop-Duke of Langres, 1670, whose princiiml failing was a love 
of play, and his principid misfortune its usual accompaniment, poverty: 
Here lies a gamester, poor but willing, 
Who left the room witnout a shilling. 
Losing each stake, till he had thrown 

His last, and lost the game to Death — 
If Paradise his soul has won, 

Twas a rare stroke of luck i'&ith ! 
The moral lessons are still fewer — if indeed every testament may 
not be said to be a moral lesson — ^but the following, which is a genuine 
piece of the latter part of the 16th century, and with which we shall 
conclude, is a very strong one indeed. 

Testament of a Uturer.^'* I order that my body be returned to the earth 
ftom whence it came, and I give my soul to the devil. I give likewise to the 
devil the souls of my wife and children, who encouraeed me in usury for the 
sake of good cheer and fiue clothes. Item, I give to me devil the soul of my 
confessor, who connived at my crimes by his silence.'' 



Art. X\.—Dk Etrusker. Vier Bucher, von Karl Otfried . Miiller. 

(The Etruscans, in four books, by C. O. Miiller.) Breslau. 1828. 

2 vols. 8vo. 
It is now a century since Dempster's learned, but not very critical work^ 
De Etruria Regali, was given to the world, after having lain above a oen- 
turv a neglected manuscript. The value of the extensive leanung 
which that extraordinary man was able to bring to bear upon this sub- 
. ject was enhanced by the costly illustrations which accompanied the 
publication ; the Eugabinian Tables, the authenticity of which has never 
been Questioned, and numerous Etruscan inscriptions, having been en- 
gravea for the volumes. The learning of Dempster, however, served 
only to stimulate, and not to satisfy the spirit of antiquarian iiiquiry 
among Italian scholars. Since the publication of the Etrurta RegdUi 
in 1726, there has been an unbroken series of Memoirs and Disserta- 
tions, chiefly from Tuscan authors, on the antiquities. of that country. 
Many of these devote their whole attention to the remnants of art, on 
which they expand rather with patriotic th^n.a critical spirit. Some are 
tempted onward to explore the barren, wastes of time, by what Niebuhr 
calls the pleasing enigma of an unknown language. Yet the literary pro- 
vision of most of these works is drawn directly from Dempster's ample 
;nagazioe, and the few whjch bear a form more strictly historical are 
not in reality critical histories, but; merely expositions of favourite hy- 
potheses. The materials thus oollected for an interesting portion of 
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fujeient Msf^ lay Scattered in innuttierable mefnoin, when the 
Royal Prussian Abademy of Sciences of Berlin proposed as the sabject 
of a prize essay, " The History and Character of the Tuscan people 
criticdly set forth from the original sources, not only in a general view, 
but also by a particular scrutiny into every branch of the active consti- 
tution of a civilized people, so as to establish, as far as possible, to what 
extent and degree each of them reached perfection in that celebrated 
nation.*' The work which obtained the prize was this of M. MiiUer, or 
rather that portion of it which relates to the internal history of the 
Tuscan nations ; for the loyalty of German authors to their readers 

S'e employ an expression of M. Stsmondi) has so far influenced M. 
tiller, as to induce him to remodel his work, in order to lay it before 
thepublic. 

The ancient Tuscans enjoy a much larger share of consideration at 
the present day than they did in the age of Livy : their monuments are 
more studied, and their history is, perhaps, better understood- Dis- 
tauce of time lends the hues of enchantment to the events of history, as 
thatof space does to natural objects. As the range of the historical 
field becomes larger, and is contemplated with a more philoaophic 
temper, the records of ancient nations, wl\ich hardly appear on the 
verjje of remote time, become more important in the picture of human 
. vicissitudes. 

The Etrurians may be regarded as an aboriffuo^ pei^le of Italy ; 
their language is widely different from the Greek ; yet some relatkn- 
ship exists between them, which induces M. Miiller to admit the Tus- 
cans in the same family of nations, perhaps as the last link of the diain. 
W. Von Humboldt, in his Essay on the Original Inhabitants of Spaio, 
seems inclined to place the Etruscans between the Iberians and the 
Latins : the gods of Etruria were not those of the Pelasgians, and in 
the doctrines of their priests much is to be found of which there is .00 
trace in Grecian superstition. Yet the Etrurian Deity Tina is obviously 
related to the Greek Zqv, and perhaps to Wodin. But the civilization 
of Etruria did not develope from within ; a Grecian or half-Grecian 
colony gave the first impulse of social activity. The Etruscans them- 
selves, in their domestic traditions, refer their first existence as a nation 
to the foundation of Tarquinii and the hero Tarchon ; both which names 
are, probably, only variations of the word Tjnrrhene. These Tyrrhe- 
nians, according to M. Miiller, were a sea&rinff people, from Tyrrhoy 
on the coast of Lydia, who, under the name of Tyrrhenian Pelagians, 
had spread themselves over the islands and coasts of the £gean. These 
Tyrrhenians jorave a Grecian form to Etruria; the name of the abori- 
ginal nation (Kasenas) fell into oblivion, and that of Tursci, (Tvp^iaDl) 
or Tusci became prevalent. 

Our author, speaking of the extensive field laid open by the question 
of the Academy — the history and character of the Etruscan nation — ob- 
serves, that 

^ he was soon convinced that the work he had undertaken ought to aflbid a 
complete view of Etruscan antiquity ; he, therefore, made it a rule not to piss 
hy any object which might en^ige die interest or curiosity of antkioariaiis, 
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without ginng some eiplanatioh of it, and witboot giving^ siieb refcfffKcl to 
Qlh^r writersj ancient ana modern, as woold effectirely aid the reseaiches of the 
more critical. Hence be thought himself justified in choosing the most general 
and comprehensive title/' 

The work of M. Miiller is one of extraordinary learning and perse- 
verance ; and though it wants the Uvely interest of historical narration, 
yet it haa» to tho sdiolar^ the interesting recomoiendation of coUectjuig 
the hints and traditioM respecting Etraria, which are scattered among 
the writers of antiquity, like the leaves in the cave of the Sybil. The 
rtvoeart siius etjungar earmina he has dared with success, and from 
the fragments of old monuments patiently collated, he hia fidthfully 
moulded the image of an ancient nation. 



Abt. XVI. — AWrechts von Wallensteint des Herzogs von FriedUmd 

und Mecklenburg, ungedruckte, dgenh'dndige vertrauliche Bfiefe vnd 

amiliche Schreiben aus den Jahren 1627 ois 1634, ^c» Mit einer 

Charakteristik des Lebens und der Fekbeuge WaUenstMs* Heraas- 

g^eben von Friedrich Forster. Ir und Ilr Tb. 8vo. Berlin, 1828 — 9* 

(The inedited autograph confidential letters and official reports of Al- 

brecht Von Wallenstem, Duke of Friedlandand Mecklenburgh, from 

the vear 1627 to 1694, addressed to Amheim ( Amimb) Aldringer, 

Galfas, Piccolomini, Tilly; together with his correspondence with Um 

Emperor Ferdinand II., King Ferdinand III., the Elector Maximilian 

I., Trantmannsdorff, Eggenberg, Werdenberg, &c. With acharaeter- 

istic view of the life and campaigns of Wallenstein, edited by 

Frederick Fdrster.) 

" For the first time," says the editor in the preface to his first volume, 

*' justice shall be done to Wallenstein, by letting him appear to defend 

bis own cause, and repel the heavy accusations which Schiller in his 

History of the Thirty Years* War has brought asainst him, of being a 

periured traitor, ancf a criminal worthy of death.*^ 

On the appearance of the first volume, we had some doubts whether 
the author would be able to make out his point to any thing like the ex- 
tent here held out. It contained hardly any thing but orders and confi- 
dential communications of Wallenstein to the Imperial Field-marshal Von 
Arnimb* during the years 1627 and 1628. Though this correspondene^ 
is very interestmg, as afibrdinff us not only a complete view of Wallen- 
8tein*8 character, but a detailed journal, written by himself, of Che 
celebrated siege of Stralsund, we knew beforehand that Amimb left 
the Imperial service in 1629, and entered that of the Elector of Saxony, 
so that the intercourse between him and Wallenstein, if it did not cease, 
could not retain its former confidential character. Now, as the editor 
in his first volume, wholly confines himself to communications from the 
newly-discovered papers left by General Von Amimb, we could not ex- 
pect to obtain from them much information respecting the later eventa 
of Wallenstein's life, which in fact is the period that is involved in the 
greatest obscurity. The second volume, however, just published, 



* Schiller calls him Arabeim. 
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and now befiireus, bIiowb that die aiitlioT haa already partly falfilled his 
promise, in a nuinner calculated to excite surprise; and he promises 
to do even more in the third yolume. The editor says in the pre&oe 
to the second volume, 

** Remarking the contradictions between the printed accoonts, and what I 
found in the MS. coUecrions, I have followed toe hloody track of the murder, 
and have at length reached the sources of this history, which have been cob- 
sidered as more hidden and more difficult of access than even those of the Nile. 
From the unpoUuted stream of truth that issues from them, I have drawn the 
purifying waters with which, better than Ferdinand's confessors.with their 3000 
masses, I hope to appease a shade, which has hitherto appeared in history like 
an angrjf spint.** 

We learn further, that Mr. Forster, when on a visit to Vienna in the 
summer and autumn of 1828, enjoyed the extraordinary favour of being 
allowed to search the secret archives. The official documents pub- 
liahed in this volume show how studiously the history of Wallenstein, 
afker his first dismissal from the chief command, has been falsified by 
the writings which have hitherto been considered as official. The con- 
nection between the Emperor and Wallenstein after his dismissal in 
1630 appears in quite a different light, and still more surprising are the 
letters of the Emperor, in which he most earnestly implores the dis- 
missed general to resume the command. Among the shameful acts of 
injustice done to Wallenstein by the official historians of the Imperial' 
court, the accusation deserves particular notice which they have 
brought ^(ainst him, of having in the years 1631 and 1632 negotiated 
with the Saxons and Swedes, without die knowledge of the Emperor. 
Mr. Forster now communicates to us (from the Vienna archives) both 
the Emperor's letters to Wallenstein, in which he commissions bis 
general to negotiate with the Saxons, Danes, and Swedes, and Wallen- 
stein's reports to the Emperor respecting those negotiations. In the 
third volume we are promised complete information respecting the 
final catastrophe of Wallenstein, aiid, after what the editor has already 
doQje, we may anticipate that the history of this general will at length 
be placed in its true light. 



Art. XVII. — Der Romantische (EdipuSf ein Luttspiel in 5 Acten^ von 
August Graf von Platen. Stuttgard und Tubingen, 1829. 8vo. 

Qua readers are no doubt fully aware that the continental public is 
divided into the factions of the clasncistes and the romaniicUies^ rival- 
ling in virulence our own Catholica and Anti-Catholics of those by- 
gone days, the last session of Parliament. The ckusicistet, having now 
happily laid aside the veneration with which they were wont to look 
upon the French school as their beau ideal^ endeavour to imbue them- 
selves with the spirit of their real and proper masters, the old Greek 
tragedians. The ronumiicUtes profess themselves the disciples and 
imitators of Shakespeare and of the Spanish Calderon, who, to our no 
small marvel, are ranked together, by the German admirers of Eng- 
land's matchless bard. We Imve no present leisure to discnaa either 
this strange ccmjunction of a poet, whose every character is so indivi- 
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daaltsed, that each is felt as our own eq^ecial juafd/amiliar' frteiid» witl|> 
one who can hardly be said to draw any characters at aU» or the haok- 
neyed question in dispute between the classifiutes and ramaniicutes. . 
Therefore, merely observing that the essential line of demarcation 
seems to be the observance or disregard of the unities — ;their disre- 
ffard being the principal point common to Shakespeare and the Spanish 
dramatist — we proceed to the comedy before us. 

August Graf von Platen is a zealous clamcutt; and his '^ Romantic 
CEdipus" is intended to crush the rival school by force of ridicule. We 
very much doubt its success. Wit has not hitherto appeared to be the 
peculiar growth of Germany ; and the Count is not, we think, the hea- 
ven-born genius destined to superadd this bright flower to the bay 
wreath hi3 countrymen have gathered in the poetrv of sentiment and 
passion. His Romantische (Edipus so far resembles the ' Rehearsal' 
and the * Critic,' that its subject is the rehearsal of a play caricaturing the 
faults of many favourite dramas ; in other respects the Count seems to 
have taken Aristophanes for his model, and that somewhat too closely 
for English delicacy. The spectators and judges of the rehearsed piece 
are the author, Nimmermann^ a name which must be translated Never- 
man — the Public, embodied asaTraveIler«>Understanding, ah exile from 
all German courts and cities — and a Chorus of Mountain Sheep, the 
poet's flock. The CBdipus combines all the faults, except the intro- 
duction of buffoonery, laid to the charge of Shakespeare, Calderon, and 
their modern followers, amongst whom our author's especial htted^aver" 
sum seems to be Houwald — a writer nearly unknown in this country, 
until his only tolerable, though still to our fancy dullish, tragedy. Das 
Bild (the Picture), lately found ample notice and eulogy in the pages of 
one of our contemporary periodicals, not usually much admcted to 
panegyric. 

The OBdipus opens with Jocasta's preparations for her confinement, 
attended by two midwives. A bat gets entangled in the Queen's hair, 
and in consequence of her fright, the hero is born marked with a bat 
upon his breast His nativity is cast by Tiresias, and his horrible 
destiny being foretold, the infant is ordered to be thrown to the wild' 
beasts upon Mount Citheron. Thence he is rescued, conveyed to 
Corinth, and presented to the childless Corinthian Queen, by a lover 
of her majesty's of thirty years standing, whom she condemns to a 
further probation or discipline of thirty years, to enable him to master 
his passions, and render his love perfectly Platonic. This we take to 
be a hit at Voltaire, who it will be remembered enlivened his (Enips 
with the amours of Jocasta and Philoctetes. The play proceeds step 
by step through all the incidents that lead CBdipus innocently to the 
perpetration of the predicted crimes, intermingling them with his sup- 
posed mother — the Queen of Corinth's — ^Platonic flirtadon, a few gnM- 
tuitous horrors occasioning the deaths of that octogenarian trio, the 
Corinthian king, queen, and lover, and some scenes of blue-stocking- 
ism on the part of Jocasta, who has two pet poets. Kind and Kindes^ 
kind, literally * Child' and * Child's child,' although her real passion is for 
Houwald, whose name is ever on her lips. At last^ when (Edipu» is 
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diacbvetei • to huvt kdML Lmm in Mlf-^etece, he praieali his mmd 
and his open bratst to Jocaita,* that she may mth her ovm hands avenge 
her fint husband'^ death. She immediately reciwnises CSdipus as her 
8on» by the bat thus di^kyed to her si^ht» and hangs hersdf upon m 
tree, siglung oat the name of Hoawald with her last breath; and 
GBdmus lies down in a coffin fer the purpose of being boried alive. 

All this, thouffh sufficiently abauid, is not to our taste yery langii* 
able ; and woidd be still less so, to readers unacquainted with the pieces 
it is meant to ridiode. Such specimens, therefbre, of the Count's style, 
ironical, and critical, as it is worth while to give, we shall select fiimn 
the 5tii act, which contains the spectators' <^inions of the tragedy. 
The metre of die original is the classical dramatic Iambic, which we 
tramdate into ordinary blank verse. The Chorus of Sheep opeA the act, 
with die questioD, 

What deem'st thou, friend, of this new tragedy ? 
PultUc, rris beautiful 1 Horribh masterly ! 
Chona. How antiSophocliihfy \\s bandied I 
PftbUc Filled with anacbronisms ionumerable. 
Chona. So infinitely tra^cal 1 All die. 
PuMic Save the two midwives. 
ChoFUM. Doubtless by the plague 

They had been carried off. 
FvhUc, But wherefore sprang 

The Sphinx into the orchestra? Metbonght 

Twas her own fancy. 
Chorus. Yes. The matchless actress, 

I prieve to saj, is at her part incensed. 

She used to play enamoured heroines. 

And soft coquettes, condemned to represent 

A heathen monster with a tail ! Enraged 

She speaks that sharp tirwk extempore. 
Publie. Yet her costume was exquisitely fancied. 

Oh what a heavenly stage tailor have ye I 

The exile. Understanding, of course cuts up both Poet and Public, 
and from one of his speeches we give a few linef . 
Empowered by the fail autbori^ 
Lent me by Alt, empowered by Raillery^ 
By me controlled, and that by me employed 
Sounds lofly as Devotion's solemn thought, 
Further, empowered by Power's self do I 
Destroy, and give thee up to Nothingness ! 
True, thine annihilation were a deed 
Too insignificant, had I not first 
Anointed thee, as representative 
Of the whole frantic poetaster^tribe, 
That strum on cracked spinets fever's sick dreams. 
And, Nero-like,* I would ye'd but one skull. 
Which, cloven by a si]:^le wit-cut, migbt 
Exhibit to the world a noUow shell, 
Fiird but with worthless scraps of rottenness. 

* If we might venlMe to correct a pvefeMod dassicitt upon 
abouid say this b to us a new version both as to with and wisher. 
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11ii«» withxnoEe of the amM kind, al»o«l ^Qo^0H»4k^ PiAlie«ad ^ 
Sbe^p, but tJirows the Poet into convulsions of vage, whilst hiboming 
under which, he is seized with a sort of nightiiiflxo*iwiptratioQ,iiiid tsofh 
eeives the plan of another tr^edy ; to the best ol'our jrecoUsction Im-* 
inennann's * Tragedy in the lyrol.' 



Aar. XVIII. — Ckusicorum auctorum e Vatieams eodkibm e^^iorum : 

Tamui I. el II. curanie Angelo Majo, Vaticanse bibliothecse pras&eto. 

Romas, typis Vaticanis, 1828, &c. ^vo. 
MoKsioNOE Mai has done a very acceptable service to scholars, by th^ 
publication of a commodious and uniform edition of all the unpublished 
pieces of classical antiquity, which it has been his good fortune to dis^ 
cover and decypher in the Palimpsests of Milan, Rome, and elsewhere. 
The first two volumes recently published, were intended to bring toge- 
ther all the inedited works or Cicero, including those disco veredat 
Rome by Niebuhr, and at Turin by Peyron, with the addition of the 
ancient and most valuable commentary on Cicero, which Mai himself 
discovered partly at Milan and partly at Rome, in the Codices rescnptce 
which were formerly in the monastic library at Bobbio. But the learned 
librarian's stores of this kind are so superabundant, that he has not been 
able to refrain from giving several other pieces of ancient classic au- 
thors, both Greek and Latin, which we shall notice in their place. 

The famous treatise De Repuhlicd very properly stands at the head 
of this collection ; of this it is unnecessary to say much, as editions and 
translations of it have been printed in almost every country in Europe* 
In this second edition of the original copy, Monsignor Mai, having the 
advantage of referring to the codex, has silently introduced a number of 
very important emendations ; he has also carefully revised the notes» 
omitted some passages in the preface, and inserted in that as well as in 
the notes, some unpublished pieces of the Greek philosopher Prpcluj^ 
which throw ^considerable light on passages of the great Roman orator* 

The De Repuhlicd is followed by three classical fragments, which we 
shall briefly notice. The first is Gargilius Martialis^ one of the best 
writers De Re Rustica^ who is highlv praised by Cassiodorus and by 
Servius, and frequently cited by Pailadius. He lived in the time of 
Alexander Severus in the third century, His treatise contains four 
chapters : I. de amygdala^ 2. de persico, 9. de cydoniot 4. de castanea. 
Mai discovered this in a Palimpsest in the royal library at Naples, 
where he spent a few days in the course of 18?6, and copied the parts 
here given, the publication of which has been delayed in the expecta- 
tion of the appearance of a complete edition of the whole, an expectation 
which seems not likely to be realized. 

The second piece is a fragment of Sallust, appertaining to the third 
book of his historv. The account of this is rather curious. Muratori 
published this in the preface to his Collection of Inscriptions, aa an ori- 
ginal, which had been sent him from Dijon bv a Frenchman named 
Bimard. Muratori, however, had overlooked the circumstance that it 
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had been already pabHahed in various editions of Sallaat, anaong otben 
in that'of Ghiter. This piece, however, has always be^' a stumUii^ 
block to the commentators, who have been wholly unable to make asr 
thing of it. This has proceeded from the ignorance of the ongaak 
French copyist ; the piece being written in two columns, lie aeems t* 
have run tne lines into each other in his copy, making absolute Donseose 
of it. The two MSS. in which it was conteined were formerly in Frana, 
fell afterwards into the possession of Queen Christina of Sweden, and at 
her death they came into the Vatican, and have laid there ever since 
unnoticed, till it was Mai's good fortune to discover them, and exhibit 
the true reading. He has ^ven a fac-simile of these MSS. in three 
large tables, of most beautiful calli^aphy, and so ancient as to be 
thought almost coeval with the historian himself. 

The third fragment contains the original Greek, never before pub- 
lished, of some theorems of Archimedes, relative to his work qfhc&t 
thai tmm in mater, Commandinus, the editor of Euclid, had seen these, 
and translated them into Latin, and Rivaltius in Morel's edition of 
Archimedes re-translated them into Greek. 

The second volume contains all the fragments of Cicero's new Ora- 
tions, which have been discovered by Mai himself, by Niebuhr and bj 
Peyron ; the ancient commentator on the Orations of whom we have al- 
ready spoken ; and the text of parts of the Orations against Verres, which 
differs greatly from the received one. Passing by the Orations them- 
selves, we turn to the commentary, the author of which is not known, 
as the beginning is deficient, where his name would have been found. 
Amidst a variety of conjectures as to who he was, Monsignor Mai in- 
clines to the opinion that he was one of two of the most ancient oom- 
mentators on Cicero, who are spoken of with high praise by Sl 
Jerome, and the grammarian Agresius : — ^namely, Volcaskuf or Oxper, 
Be this as it may, it is certain that this commentary is one of the most 
important discoveries, for which we are yet indebted to the Palimpsests. 
The students of Greek and Roman history, tlie antiquaries, Latinists» 
orators, grammarians, and students of the Koman law, will aU find here 
abundant food for their curiosity. A great number of Roman laws are 
referred to, facts in Greek and Roman history, many of the customs, 
ilnd the localities of Rome are frequently alluded to ; (as an instance, 
take the elegant and unknown notice of the Tabulo Valeriaf) several 
Latin words unknown to the Lexicographers, and many more new phrases 
or modes of speech of the same language ; finally the continual precepts, 
lind the rhetorical observations which this commentator (ho doubt 
a professional rhetorician) goes on expounding. But there is even 
more than this ; he has given fragments of several of Cicero's lost ora- 
tions ; names several other works of his buried in oblivion, and which 
will probablv never be recovered; — such as the book against the 
Edict of Racdius — the book of Tullius's Consulship, in verse — the dif- 
fiise epbtle to Pompey on the same subject — the oration which he pre- 
pared in case that Clodius had cited him for having Violated the laws— 
the oration for Vadnius convicted of purchasing votes. It also pre- 
sents two most valuable fii^ents, one of the oration of the tribone 
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Oiuus Gracchus, an J another of aii OTatkm of Laelius the Wise, with 
some new (ra^ents of Cicero's oration for Flaceus. A fac-simile 
engraving, is given of the Palimpsest, which is written in large letters 
of the good age. 

The fragments of the Verrine orations, taken from one of the Vatican 
Palimpsestsof extraordinary antiquity and singular palaeographic heauty, 
dose the second volume. The variations between this MS. and the best 
editions, are very numerous and important, and the editors of future 
editions of Cicero cannot fail to derive the greatest advantage from these 
new discoveries of the learned editor. 



Art. XIX. — Cortes Suissea^ par Henri Zschokke, traduits par M. Loeve- 

Veimar. 4 vols. 18mo. Paris* 1829. 
Of this Swiss noveflist, whose productions have lately acquired him a 
more European reputation, by the French translations that have been 
made of them, than they would have ever gained if they had remained 
in their original German dress, we find rather a lively account in one of 
the latest of the numerous HermUes^* which owe their birth to the ex- 
traosdinary success of M. Jouy*s different appearances in that charac- 
ter. We understand it to be substantially correct in its details, and 
shall therefore give it as an appropriate introduction to a brief notice 
of the pretty little collection wnich stands at the head. 

** At some distaoce from Aarau, in the midst of a thick forest, is the habi- 
tation of a man, whose name, for some years past, has been frequently men- 
tioned in our journals; a romance writer, a poet, a philologist, an antiquary, 
a historian, and notwithstanding all these tides to celebrity, little known m 
Switzerland. When I inquired of the landlord for the residence of Zschokke, 
he stared at me, and remained silent I repeated this inharraonioas and 
difficnlt-to-be-pronounced name, which he repeated after me, turning round to 
some of his guests who were silting at a table close by. They all appeared to 
be in an equal state of ignorance. ' At last one of them, rubbing his forehead, 
and looking steadily at me large month of' his beer-elass, exclaimed, while he 
caught hold of his neighbour's arm, * Zschokke, the forest inspector!' instantly 
they all seemed to start as if from sleep, and each began to repeat thename, 
accompanying it with certain material qualities to prove that he was perfectly 
acquainted with the great num — ^ Zschokke — ^yesl yes! a little old man, aboot 
five feet high ?' said one; * Zschokke, the forest inspector, seventy years old, 
and stoops a little?' said a second; ' Zschokke, who lives half-a-dozen miles off, 
and whose house you see from the road?* said a third: < do we know him ? He 
wears an apple-green coat — a good man, an excellent man.^ These were the 
literal expressions; but it is impossible to describe the surprize and the tu- 
multuous joy of these jovial fellows on hearing that the name of Zschokke 
began to make a noise in France; that he had written an excellent history of 
Switzerland, romances full of life and interest, and tales which freqnentiv ex- 
hibit the refined observation and bantering irony of Voltaire. Thev could not 
believe their ears, and seemed as much astonished as if we had told them that 
the rocks of Lauffen had disappeared under the waves of the Rhine." 

•LHemiUtnSuim. 4Tols.lSin«, Faris. 18te9. Vol. U. No. 37. Aamn. 
VOL. IV. NO. VIII. Y Y 
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Our traveller had ftdw now no difficttUy in findiog the object of hv 
search ; wc shall let him give his own account of his reception. 

'' As soon as he was informed that a stranger inquired for him, he rose, put 
on his little green coat of ceremony, and came to receive me. I ftncied I saw 
before me the ghost of Lavater. Zschokke welcomed me with a politeness 
which he had studied elsewhere than in books. A man of the world, who had 
passed his life in the best society of a great capital^ could not have exhibited 

more graceful manners, more amiability^ or more ease and modesty. I 

began by some of the umal compliments, which Zschokke received with per- 
fect German candour; his eyes, however, sparkled with pleasure, and the 
wrinkles on his face almost disappeared, when I talked to him of the success 
which his romances had met with in Paris. He replied by eulogising the taste 
of our nation, the beauty of our females, and the talent of our authors, atnost 
all of whom he knew. He speaks French tolerably well, but as you listen to 
"hiTtit you perceive that our older writers have beett the object of his espedal 
study; his conversation is full of expressions derived from Amyot, firom Kabe^ 
4ai8, and irom Montaigne, whom he almost knows bv heart; it is neither high- 
flown, nor elegant, but lively, and full of original figures and expressioas. 
Whoever lias read a page of Paul Courier can easily form an idea of Zschokke*s 
gossip; it is the simple, frank and somewhat rougii manner of the Vignertm. 
It is said that he writes German much as he speaks French, never troahling 
himself about the opinion of word-pickers, and satisfied when he has found a 
thoroughly material Image to represent and throw his idea as it were into 
relief. M tiller appears too grave and too solemn to his taste; he p iofeia 

Tschudi (the Swiss chronicler), as more natural and more original Yoa 

need not converse many minntes with Zsdiokke before his poUticsl opiaioos 
are revealed; indeed he takes no pains to conceal them. A republican, like 
William Tell, and after the fashion of Walter Furst, he would wish that a people 
who have conquered their liberty with their clubs and massive swords were not 
set aside, and that their old costnme appeared more frequently at the covmdl; 
in a word, he prefers the government oi the smaller cantons to that of Berne. 
Zschpkke rises with the sun^ and writes nearly ten hours a day; he fcdlows no 
rule in the distribution of his labours, and passes from a chapter of romanoe 
to a page of history, from a philosophical thesis to a question of geology. He 
has a great predilection for this last science, and when once set a goii^ xtpan 

it, his expressions crowd upon him,-and are quite inexhaustible lie did 

not i^pear particularly to admire the translation which had been made of his 
MUtwy of Saitzerland, < M. Manget,^ said he to me, ' whose talents I re* 
spect, has given me a fine coat, embroidered after the last feshion, such as b 
worn by your courtiers; tliisis not the dress which becomes a Svriss of the old 
times, and I am not partial to any other. My History was written for the 
people; I have endeavoured to make them understand me by the use of simple 
and £uniliar language; but here I am made to speak, as Horace says, ore n>- 
ivauio. It may be very fine, but it is not me. However, this is die haaSx of 
M. Walsh, who, in the last edition of his lively Letters on Switzerland, thought 
proper to pass a pompous eulogium on my work, and to inform me that it was 
a perfect masterpiece. ^What he said passed for gospd, and one fine day I 
learned in my humble retreat, while I was watering die flowers of my garden, 
that I was about to appear in French; and a few months after I read in your 
journals some flaming eologiums on my book. Vour Paris is a singular piace; 
a few articles in your daily journals have made me better known in Switzeriand 
than the whole of my works; would you believe it,' said he, with an arch smile, 
' that they already amount to more than fifty volumes? rather heavy baggage 
you will say, and yet it ran the riric of traversing the whole of Swittotend 
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'wiAoiitlNBaii^dfaterVed; it is yim .wbo hate roMed tiie tttenlion cif nycoutt^ 
trymen/ • • . . 

<« I asked 2^chokke if he was fond of traTelling. < Yes/ said he, * but only 
ia my libraiy. At ipy age one prefers the dead to the Uvine, and for yeiy 
good reasons. I still take some trips among the mountains, where I find spe- 
cimens that are wanting in my collection, and old Swiss, who are worthy of 
^e Olden time, a drcnmstance less rare. When I meet with such a one, I have 
Occupation fbr a whole day. I sit down at his table, I partake of his black 
bread, I sleep under his nx>f, and we converse together. I Usten to him, and I 
enrich the German idiom with original^ lively and gxaphicexpreasiotis^whiflh 
can nevcf be rendered into French.' " 

The Talesbeforeuft possess a very i^reat degree of inerit; theydisplayu 
striking combination of gaiety, sportive humour and deep feeling, whkh 
are rarely fomid united in the same individual; it is fortunate also for 
the author diat he has fallen into the bands of a translator so oompetoit 
to do him justice as M, Loeve-Veimar, whose style is so easy and agrees 
able, that we can searcely persuade ours^es we are reading a trana^ 
lation. 

The spate which we usually devote to tJiese notices compels us re- 
luctantly to abstain from giving such specimens of these tales as wo«dd 
fully justafy the praise we have given them. We can cttly, therefore^ 
very warmly recommend them as afR>rding some of the ploasantest 
light reading for a summer day which we have for a long time met 
witbi The other works of M. Zschokke which have «beea translated 
into French, besides his History of Switzeriand, are — The Mm$tretf 
S vols. ; Veronica, 4 vols. ; PrtnceM CkrMna, % tols. ; The Gmgn^ ft vols* 
toad Evenmgs ai Aarauy 4 vols. 



AiT. XK.'-^QegchkhU des A^hmschen Bwidest n$ch den QueUm dar^ 

gesUtUt^ von Smst Helwig. Lemgo. 18!^9. pp. 964^ 8vo» 
Aftbr the brilliant epoch when the g1orjrt>f Greece was in its zenith^ 
the attention of the historical observer is attracted b^ two confedera- 
tions, which, though founded at an earlier period, did not assume an 
important character till the times of Macedonian egression ; we mean 
the ^toliap and the Acheean leagues. However similar they may have 
been in their original objects, they were essentially diflTerent from ^adi 
other; for in that of tne ^tolianswe discover only a turbulent and 
selfish attempt to secure t!heir own independence, characterized by a 
deficiency of judgment in their leaders, and a want of real e!evati.on 
of sentiment in die people. Hie Achaean league was led b^ men 
who may be compared to the greatest of any period df history, and 
displays the genuine spirit oi week freedom, true heroism, and gigan-* 
tic efforts to oppose the general dismemberment. 

Great light has lately been thrown on the nature of the Etolian 
league by Lucas, in the Essay " Ueher Polybius, Darstellung des 
jEtoHschen Bundes,'* (Konigsb. 1S27,) and the much more attractive 
history of the Achaean league is presented in the book before us, 
by Dr. Helwig, an able pupil of able mast^ s, Fr. von Raumer and 
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Carl Ritter. He has execoted his task in a manner which wifl infidii- 
bly obtain him the thanks of every friend of antiquity. 

The work is divided into three books. After a spirited introduc- 
tion, in which the grand outlines of the history of the world, especially 
as regards the progress of religion and science, are traced in a 
most satisfactory manner, follows an accurate geographical description 
of the seat of the lea^e, the twelve Adisean cities ; then comes the 
history of the league itself, its foundation in remote ages, its decline 
under Philip, Alexander, and their successors; the revival of the 
ancient spirit of freedom among the Achaeans, and the oooaeqnent 
renewal of the league in the year fiSl B« C. with which its active period 
begins. The first book brii^ down the history to the beginning of 
the war with Cleomenes (£27 d. C), the second to the death of Armtus 
(214), and the third from the death of Aratus to tlie dissolution of the 



rrom the time of the memorable renewal to the glorious contests 
wunst the pretensions of Macedonia, as well as against the enmity of 
.^tolia and Sparta, to the tragical end of the league, its history is for 
the most part that of its three most distinguished heroes, Aratus, Phi- 
.ipH^MBN, and Lycoitas. For it was Aratus who united his native 
city Sicyon with the Acbseans, who relieved Corinth from the Mace- 
donian ffarrison, who incessantly endeavoured to add to the strength 
of the kague, which he extended over almost the whole of the P^o- 
ponnesus, except Sparta; and lastly, it was he who properly gnve 
.consistence and life to the confederation* Pbilop<shsn, the last of 
the Greeks according to Plutarch, endeavoured by heroic exertions to 
strengthen the league, and to keep up the ofd Greek spirit. But with 
his death, 183 B. C. (it was also the year of the deaths of Hannibal 
and Scipio Africanus,) the fate of Greece was in a great degree decided. 
-IitcoRTAS, indeed, (die father of Polybius») made laudi^le eflbrts to 
support the tottering edifice* But when the mighty Romans directed 
their attention to Achaia, the league, and with it (xreece, was over- 
thrown at Corinth, (the same place where Aratus had formerly restored 
independence to Greece,) in the same year (146) in which Carthage 
was for the third time, and finally, conquered. 

The perspicuity of Dr. Uelwig's narrative, his perfect acquamtance 
with the original authorities, which are every where quoted, the inter- 
esting characters which he gives of the great leaders of the league, as 
well as of their opponents, (particularly of the high-minded but prga- 
diced Cleomenes,) and his diffnified style, insure to the book a favour- 
able reception, and to its anUior an honourable place among German 
historians. 
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DENMARK. 



Paofessor Mailer^ of Copenhagen, has announced that he is engiged on two* 
mrorks connected with Danish Bio^phy and Literary History. The first is to 
be entitled, ^^ Denmark's pride in her humiliation; or, Of what have we,: 
Danes, as a people, still reason to be proud }** The second is a Historical View- 
of the Reign or Christian VI., particularly as respects that monarches merits 
as a patron of the arts and sciences, and as a friend of universal knowledge. 

A Manual for instruction in Gymnastics; bos been printed by command of 
the King of Denmark, (Copenhagen, 8vo. pp. 190, with 4 plates,) of which a* 
copy has been sent to all the schoob in the kingdom, as it is his mi^esty's wish ! 
that these exercises should be universallijr taught. For this purpose a noTnml: 
school is esublished at Copenhagen, which is open to the public, and a pr(v» 
fessor has been sent into tne country to oiganize schools on the plan of thai 
paieot institution. 



FRANCE. 

Dr. SiEBOLD^ the resident of the King of the Netherlands in Japan, has tvaas-'' 
milled a wcM-k to the Asiatic Sodety of Paris,, on the Origin of the Japanese^ 
&C., containing, in an abridged form, the result of his researches dunng tbci 
last four years* The Dr. wishes it to be published at the expense of the So* 
ciety, with notes and a critical preface* He writes also, that he has collected 
the larji^ library of books, which he believes was ever formed in Japan ; 
it consists of more than 1500 volumes. His zoological museum contains mora 
than 3,000 specimens, and his botanical collection about 2,000 species, in 
upwards of 6,000 specimens. Assisted by his colleague, Dr. Bui^er, be has 
aiflo formed a complete inineralo^cal collecden^ He has visited the most re- 
mafiable cities, determined their latitude and longitude, and measured the 
height of several mouu tains. He has also established a botanical garden at 
Dezima, at the expense of the Netherlands government, in which tliere are now 
more than 1,300 plants cultivated. The Dr. has also presented to the King of 
France, a collection of plants iu domestic use in Japan, which he considers 
to be well adapted for the climate of the South of France. Tlie Dr. expects 
to return to Europe in two years. 

M. Cesar Moreao, for several years ^ice-consul of Fiance in this coantry> 
whose important lal)Our8 during his residence here, in classing, arranj^ng 
and publishing the innumerable facts relative to various branches of British 
trade and commerce, finances, navigation^ &c. in a series of tables, gained 
him the honooiw^o rarely obtained and so bigUy prized by foreigaere^-K)f 
being elected a fellow of the Royal Soc&ety,«-bBS lately Veluraed to bi& 
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fiative ooimtij« He has recently rec^ved from the Baron de Damaa^ an 
appointment in the establishment of the yoang Dake of Bordeaiiz, the daties 
of which are to draw op for the young prince, (the destined future mooarcb of 
France,) a complete series of Statistical Tables of all the states of the world, 
exbiUtlAg every ndinl necelsaiy to the distinct appreciation of the elemesa 
oT theiif natural and jpotitical strength, wealth and resources of every kind. 
In die prosecution ot this design, M. Moreau will have to undeigQ the Her- 
culean labour of examining and analyzing all the books connected with his 
subject, (dispersed over the fifty libraries of Paris, and other places to which 
he has access,) the number of which he calculates, we understand, at the 
enormous sum of a million and a half of volumes, printed and mannscripc 
We believe that any one who has attentively examined the varioos works 
above mentioned, which M. Mereou has nublisked, will admit that scarcely 
any man but himself could undertake suon a labour. It is imeossible not to 
admire the singular combination of industry, patience, and entnu«asm which 
this gfsntleman has exhibited in the painfbl^ but most useful career to which 
he has devoted himself. 

Copies of a Befuiie which was presented to the French ministers by the 
Commiuian ^Enquite of the Paris booksellers, have been lately distriboted, 
one of which now lies before Us^ The object of this commission was» '* to in- 
quire into the causes of the distress (tet de g§ne> which the Fmnch book- 
tffude experiences from the piwessive dissimltien of its markets, and the 
lieaiis that mi^t appear best atiuipted to restore to this ooounerpe the 4 cga a > 
of activity which the wamt of instruction so generally felt in aii .oooMries 
oufi^t apparently to secure to if 

The three objects which appeared to the Commission to curcise ibe 
greatest influence on the prosperity or decline of the book-trade are, 1. The 
system of the douanet, 2, The IrevtlB or licenses required for exercising the 
profession of a bookseller. 3. The state of legislation respecting lUerary pr&' 
periy. These objects are discussed separately and at length. 

On the first point it is said that the present system of the itsiMives, witboos 
beint absolutely utifiivoumble) contains several dispositions which the Conmis- 
sfioh believes opposed to the progress of sdence and ibe interests of the book- 
trade. These are pointed out> and others are proposedi the adoption of 
which wiM be the more easy, as they are all for the bene^t of France. 

On the second point, the entire abolition of the system of kreweU is re- 
tomtnended, us opposed to the principles of liberty consecrated by the cfaaner, 
Utid which tdmost till the fnanumcturing professions now enjoy. The follow- 
ing l^ssKge shows the miserable state of bookselling out of Paris. ** la tbs 
most considerable provincial towns there are scarcely eight or ten booksdless. 
In the secotidaiy towns there one stiU fewer | and in thtne of the third order 
there Hre many in which there is not even one. Sometimes a stationer, and 
ftometinies «t retail <baper, keeps a few hundred volumes at the end of his 
ihop, most frequently romances that have been fbigotten for the last twenty 
years ; and the new publications, with the exception, perhaps, of soaao pro- 
doctions wbtcb have obtained a scandalous notoriety, find the greatest difficohy 
in penetrating thither." 

With refprd to the third point, the Commission proposes an extenson of 
. die oaelasive c<^grright of works to the author during his life^ and to hia bein 
and assigns for twentvrfive<at present it is twenty yearn) after his death. The 
proprietors of an autnor^s pmtLmaiu work to enjoy the excbiaive privilege for 
tweoty^fivo years certain. The Commisiion alao proposes uader this bead, 
a oh m ae of reciprt)City^ vrhech, if it Were admitted by other nai ioa s , would be 
JtMMfateoTOieffeGtnalthafiaayotbar^ iaiuMoaigtbe^ieBchpiAdiahiiig i * 
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te its former prosperity. It is to this effact, *^ That the protection eecured ta 
Matiooal works shall be extended to all the works publisbed in foreign ooun^ 
tffieSy the governments of which shall grant similar protection to the literary 
productions of France.'' This is with a view to counteract or diminish the 
injury which the Paris publishers now siMtaan, from the reprinu of their works 
immediately executed in the Netherlands, and which is here stated to be one 
of the prineipal causes of the progressive decay of the French book- trade, as 
k puts a complete stop to a variety of literary projects which can no longer 
be undertaken with any chance of profit. However just and eauitable such an 
•rraogsmeDt may seem, we amirehend that the advantages of it are so much 
on one side, that it would not be entertained for a moment. The English pob- 
lishers would willingly assent to an arrangement, which would give the Ameri^ 
can authors the same copyright in England as the national authors, if the Ame^t 
ricans would in letum erant the same privilege to English authors. But would 
they ever consent to do so? The case of France and Belgium is nearlji 



A New Dictionary, in 15 vols. 8vo. on the plan of the popular German 
Comoenatwu-Lesikon is announced to be speedily oomnienoed at Paris. 
This will be a sort of universal repertory of every species of knowledge, 
either useful or necessary to men of the world, relative to the arts and 
sciences, history, geograpliv, &c. and containing an explanation of all tlie 
Mual technical terms, with biograpbtcal notices of the most celebrated in<» 
dividuals of ancient and modern times. 

An Bnglisk translation of the German work, with alterations and improve^ 
ments, has also been announced for some time to appear in America, by 
Messrs. Carey, Lea, and Carey of Philadelphia. 

Parjf THeefret.-— We find the following remarks in one of the numbers of 
last year, of a clever little weekly publication, the Revue Musicals. We sus* 
pect they will be found almost equally applicable to theatrical speculations 
in this country, as to those in France, at the present lime. 

^ But,'' some will say, ** supposing that this theatre (Peydeau) is restored ta 
the actors in estate of prospenty, and free from debt, is it to be believed that 
it will never again fall into a state of embarrassment, or stand in need of any 
assisunce? No. It is of the very nature of theatrical undertakings to have 
inoments of crisis; the repeated failures of new pieces—the loss of favourite 
actors, as well as their caprioes-^the vogue which other new entertainments 
obtain**are ail so many causes which baffle the foresight of the best 
managers. I have already repeatedly said^i-eivry undertaking which ha$ the 
pubiie amuument far ii$ ibjeei is rtnnauB. The inguiriet 1 have made respeoi" 
ing the iituatien of the theattet all infer Europe have proved to me, that for 
more than one hundred^nd'fijty yearn patt^ all those who have taken eharge of 
them have either lost their jortu7tes, or become bankrupt f with some rare escep- 
iionSf mhieh are not applicable ta operatic theatres. At this moment ail the 
theatres in Germany, which are not supported by the sovereigns, almost all 
those in Italy and in England, all those in our departments, and almost every 
one In Paris — are in a state nearly similar to that of the Feydeao, and never 
was there known seob a state of general distress. What conclusion must we 
draw?«-tha« we require no theatres? — this wouU be an absurdity* Coor 
siderations of public order and morality forbid their being left to perish. . • . 
Several causes combine to render the management of theatres more difficult 
at the prtseot p^iod than formerly. These are: 1. The scarcity of good 
aathorsy aristag from the citcomstanoe that minds of a high order have turned 
their atmntion lo-morai and political science. %, The equal «can»ty of geod 
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acton. 3. The fatridioosness <if tfaejpnblic, which i« more dificait to pleate, 
the more civiltaed it becomes. 4. The infloenoe of tlie congregtUiomM vpoo 
society, which is so widely extended, that most of the puUic fonotiomries 
scarcely dare show theoiselves at the theatre, and many females are tonied 
away from it by the religious terror excited in their minds.*' 

M. Doteas's Hittory of ike ItUemal Navigaiien cf Frmteep with an ei* 
position of the caaais required to be aadertaMi in order lo make tbe sjstea 
complete, has reoently made its appearance in two qaarto volumes, ooneisciog 
of more than 1900 pag^ with a large map of the canals in existence, aa well 
as those projected. The first volume opens with an introduction, which gives 
a rapid view of the geographical position of France, of the chains of noao* 
tains ramified over its surface, of the direction of the basins which divide its 
territory, of its various soils, the produce of which becomes tbe object of tbe 
roost active internal, and may become that of the most extensive foreign, oobh 
merce. In the first section M. O. gives a description of tbe navigable rivers 
and streams, and in the second (of much greater extent^ the history of the 
canals already existing and of those begun, as well as of tbe discussioos wipdb 
preceded their execution. In the second volume, he first endeavours to aaoai^ 
tain, by well-grounded calculations, tbe total amount of the produce of Fraooe^ 
and draws conclusions from the transport of that portion ol this mass, whidk 
if thrown into drculation, would be susceptible of being. conveyed by water, 
(supposing France possessed a complete system of iotenial navigation,) whai 
would be the produce of tbe dues on navigation resulting from such a move- 
ment, and consequently the total length of the canali^ which, with a. capital 
corresponding to the annual produce. of these dues, might be opened. . He 
then developes the view of these new lines of navigation, the greater part of 
which have been the object of profound studies. Finally he terminates this 
portion of his work, by an essay on the various causes which have hitberto 
retarded the establishment of canals in France, tbe means which may favour 
their execution, — on navigation dues, their legitimate character, limits, and 
connection with the tolls on roadsy — on the different modes of co noess iosi,— 
and finally on tbe intervention and tbe superintendance which the goveromcDt 
and administration ought to exercise over tbe canals, at the time of their bring 
sanctioned, as well as during and after their execution. 

Prefixed to a Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the library of St. Vedsst, 
at Arras, lately printed, we find the following note respecting a iibrariao, 
whom it ** damns to everlasting fame." 

" N. B. Per malitiam hommis sceleratissimi, nomine Caron (qoondasa 
bibliothecarii bujus hibliothecs, circa ann. 1818,) omnes libri in pergameoom 
scripti carent multis foliis, quia iste improbus eas exsecuit et mercatoribaa 
vendidit." 



The demise of that illustrious trio o£ scientific men, Dr. WoUaston, Sir 
Humphry Oavv, and Dr. Youncr, has occasioned three vacancies in the fareign 
members of the Institute of France. • Dr. Wollastoo has been repbased by 
Dr. Olbers of Bremen, the astronomer. The other two remain to be fitted 
up. It is rather remarkable, that at the present moment there is not a single 
English forttgn member of that body, a arcurostanoe which ha» not happeMd 
for many years. Of corrtspondmg members there are several. 

The collections made by Messrs. Quoy and Gaymard, during tbe espedi> 
tion round tbe world, on board tbe AMtrMbe^ commanded by Cape DVrvaie, 
have arrived at the Jardin du Roi, im a state of perfect pnaenvtioo. They 
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connst of more than eighty cases filled with new and nue objects in Mine- 
ralogy Zoologr and ^taoy. 'A report on them by a Commission of the 
Institute is now drawing up, and will shortly be presented* 

The Geographical Society of Paris has ofiered priies for the best acconnta 
of the following places and coontries: the Soudan, in central Africa^ 
Marawi — Ancient babylonia and Chaldea— Australasia — the southern part 
of Caramania, the countries to the South of the chain of- Mount Taurus— 
the Interior of French -Guiana. A medal of the value of 9|400 francs has 
also been ofiered for the best account of American Antiquities. There are 
also other prises oflered for minor objects, making the whole amount to 
21,400 francs, besides subscriptions that are open for adding to the African 
praes* 

The same Societ;|[ has recently awarded its annual medal for the most 
important geographical discovenes and labours in 1837 to Captain Sir 
Jonn Franklin; and decreed honourable mention to be made of Dr. John 
Richardson, who accompanied Captain Praoklin^s expedition. 

The French GoYemment has sent out an exploratory Scientific Commission 
to the Morea, composed of three sections : the first devoted to natural seiencei 
—the second to archaoiogy — and the third to architecture. The members of 
the first section are Messrs. Bory St. Vincent, head of the commission, Virlet 
for geology and mineralogy, Pector for zoology, Brulld for entomology, Des- 
pr^aux for botany, Boblaye and P^tier, geographical engineers, for topography^ 
Bacuet, landscape-painter, and de Launay. 

The commission sailed on board the Cybile for Toulon on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary last, and had a safe, although tedious passage. Several letters from Mr. 
Bory St. Vincent have been received, coucoed in terms of warm anticipation' 
as to the results which may be expected from its labours. Botany, entomologyi 
and the reptiles will receive the largest additions. 

Messrs. Dorow and Klaproth's interesting Collection of Egjfptian AntiquUiei 
collected by His Excellency Bardn de Palin, Swedish minister at Constanti- 
nople is about to appear immediately. It will form one volume, folio, with 36 
plates, on which will be exhibited about 1800 subjects. It will also include 
copies of the finest scarabsei in M* Passalacqoa's collection, several of which 
contain very lone inscriptions. The greatest care has been taken to make these 
engravings /ai7A^ copies of the originals.— Mr. Ktaproth abstains from giving 
interpretations of these inscriptions, ** preferring to leave that task to the 
learned Egyptologitts of the age, who will, no doubt be eager to reveal to usy 
in learned dissertations, the hidden meaning of the inscriptions on the scarabssi, 
&c. whicli we are about to publish.** After a perusal of the article on hiero- 
glvpbics in our present number, our readers will beat no loss to guess to whom 
M. K. alludes. M. K. also promises to give^ in an introduction, a general view 
of the true state of the progress which has been already made in the art of de^ 
cyphering the ancient Egyptian writings. ■ 

M. Champollion*s long letters from Egypt, descriptive of Egyptian aati<|ui« 
ties, &C. continue to appear occasionally in the Moniieurj and the principal 
portions of them are regularly transferred into our own Literary Gazette. 
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GERMANY. 

Tbe Travels of M. ttuppel» in Arabia PetnBa, Dongola and Kordofaii, i 
Danied with i9ai» and plana, jace announcad abordy to appear at fnnakCaru 
M. Riippel has jus^^et out on a new voyaHe of discovery to Abyssinia. The 
Senate of Frankfort has uoaniaxottsly awarded hint tbe sum of 1000 florina 
annually, as well for tbe services be has alrei^y reiidered to science as for 
1^ nieiMis of assisting him to contioae bia travels and icieotific researches. 

A new German Journal is announced at Hi9ide(ber|b under, tbe title of Kri- 
tische ZcUtchr'^^SfC. or '< Periodical Review of tbe Jurisprudence and Lepala* 
tion of Foreign Countries/' The editor, Messrs. Mittermayer and Zachanse, 
announce that, in conoert with the jurisconsults of France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Denmark^ Russia, the Netberlands, and Switzerland, tb^y will make Geroseoj 
acouainted with all works of general interest on jurisprudence and legislatioa 
paolished in the^e countries. 

A work is announced to appear in German, entitled Sketches of tbe Ti l eiM i 
pf Java and its inhabitants, by M. Pfy ffer. A long residence on the iaIaiMl, is 
tbe service of tbe Dutch £ast India Company, an intercourse with all dinaea 
of inhabitants in his official capacity, a knowledge of the languagie, vaiioas 
jpurneys in the intecior of tbe country, and an intimate acquaintance with tliQ 
various branches of luiturai history, qualify the author, in an eminent degree, 
for the task ha has uodertaken. The work will be published m 4to., with 
lithographic plates. 

. Ns0EOUM»r. uld^llu//iwr.*-Tbi8 celebrated dramatic poet died avddeeljf 
Off the 1 1th of June last, at Weisaenfels. He was in a company aboottng at a 
mark, and bad just bad a ^ood shot, when he was struck with apoplciy, ao4 
fell down, having lost the use of one side. lie was carried lieose^ but lived 
only a few hours. During tbe last Easter fair he spent several pleasant days 
et teipzic^ in th^ bouse of a friend, and among other things bad been very 
much gratified with the performance of his tragedy of Kjng Tngftrd^ by 
Bethmana's company. Some of his intimate friends, however, judging from bai 
thickset make, and rather free mode of living, bad often predicted tbet be 
would not be a long liver. In fact, he was only 55 vears of age. He was bora 
io 1774, at Lang^ndorf, near Wetsasofels, educated in Schulpforta, and thoogh 
he was early a practical lawyer, yet excited by the example of Biirger, his roe- 
terrial us»cle, applied hiiaself to mathematics and poetry. During the time 
that the Frendi armies traversed Saxony, he studied the French langoage very 
assiduously, and composed, for a private theatre which he bad .established tf 
WeiauafaU, several httle comedies in verse, after French originals, end aftcf^ 
wards entered into a competition with Wemei^s I^eeuty^Jimrtk of Je6r««ry, and 
seen excited universal astonishment by his odebrate^ tragedy Dta Scbi^lo 
(6huity. Two tragedies which he composed afterwards, Eamg Tmgwrd, and 
Die Albantnerm^ though not without merit, are £u- inferior to hb first pre* 
tiaotion. The moderate applause which they obtained, as well as the ee- 
iractahleness of the actors, whom he endeavoured to correct, dtsgosie^ him 
with the Geman stage. But with the greater ^^lenoe and bitter neas iKd be 
vrield the scourge of satire, as the editor of theatrical and critical journals. His 
UecateY^A no success, but hitMUtemacktthlatty and theKric^^ueitea^^whichhe 
transferred to it from the Hamburg OriginaUen) brought over to his side all 
the laughers, and those who take flight in personal satire. It is much to be 
lamented that his great acuteness and perspicuous style should have been so 
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mnch »llo^ by excetiiv* i^f4ov« 4n4 Mll^abltioii, and tlmt hit' prafoand 
knowledge oi the respuroes and quibbles of tbe law sbo«ild faano ied bim to ad« 
Xaoca preUMioDf and to make attacks, wbich oftiea drew itpoa bioi the re- 
proaches of his eaemieS) aod signalised him as the most quartelsosBe of all 
authors. His work D^ Hirt und fusine Limmer profes that be had scaroelj 
ever settled with any of his publishers without i^oing to kwr; among others liu 
carried on Eve law-suits at one ttoie with Vkmeg of Brunswick» to whom mm 
are indebted for the preHr pocket edition of his dramauc works, with the au^ 
thor's last correctionS| and who will shortly r^^ubMsh themin one kirge ootava 
^ufl»e. Miillner has left a numerous family, and though, next to Goethe, ba 
raoMved the highest pricM for his works, it is not lihely that be has died rich^ 

A iocim has been f^Mrmed at Berlin, for the promotion of geogrtmbical 
Sfneuoe. Tne members meet once » month to bear articles read on thediftrent 
parts of the science. M. Charles Ritter has been appointed President. 

Our Scottish antiquarian friends will be gratified to hear that Dr. Lappeo* 
berg of Hambmg, in his researches among the ancient records of that dty, haa 
discovered a letter of the date of 1387, addressed by Robert Wallace and An- 
drew Mumy to Hamburg and Lubeck. Many Bngtish records are also among 
the number of bis discoveries. All these will find a place in Dr. L/s intended 
work on the origin of the Haouseatic League, contaiaing above 400 hitherto nn« 
known documents of the yoars 1170 to 1370, illustrative of the commercial 
intercourse between England, Sweden, the Nethertands and Russia ut that 
period, b^ which coasidenible light will.be thrown on an important branch of 
iiiaioricaf knowledgf . 

The Minister of Ecclesiastical Afiairs and of Public Instruction in Prussia, 
has taken measures for the preservation of any valuable objects of antic^ity 
that may be found in the Rhenish provinces, and has given orders to look after 
and describe all such objects belonging to the state, the churches, or the conn 
muues us are remarkable in relution to history, literature, or art, in order that 
the? may be placed under the pratection and superimendamce of the publiu 
authorities. 



HcssE Cassel. — The collection of laws for Hesse Cassel contains an ordi<' 
nance a^inst Literary Piracy, to secure the property of German authors 
and publishers. Works which shall be published after the first of Juljr this 
year, in the dominions of the German Confederation, must not be reprinted 
m the Electorate of Hesse, till the expiration of ten years after the death of 
the' author, if the author, printer and publisher reside in the State where 
the work is published, and if a law against literary piracy exists in it or shall 
be hereafter introduced. 



HsinsLBBao.— The next annual meeting of the German naturalists and 
physicians will take iilace here on the IStb of September aext. Professors 
Tiedemaim aod Gmelin, who are the managers for this year, ba^u published 
Vk advertisement in the German papers, requesting all persons who mean to 
be present to send them notice, m order that loi%ings and acooounodation 
ma^ be provided for them, of which the visitors will be informed on their 
arnv^l at the £P^tes of the d(y, or at the inns whore the diiigeoces put up. 
All persons, of whatever nation, who haye. written and published aay works 
in the departments of natural history and medicine are entitled to attend 
the I 
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A veiy beautiful iithogniphic print bus just been poUisbed at WormSy hj 
Messrs. App and Ausscbiitz, representing Martin Lutlier pleading bis cause 
before the Emperor Charles V. at the Diet of Worms. It is aocompmned 
by a small descriptive pamphlet by Theodore Schachc« A great number of 

£res are introduced into the prints of the most conspicuous public 
racters of Germany at that period, most of them porCrttts from aekiiew^ 
Icdsed originals. Besides the Reformer himself, we have the Emperor, tbea 
in his twenty-first year; Frederic the Wise^ Eleetor of Saxony; the Elector 
Albert of Brandenborgb; Cardinal and Arahbishop of Mentz; the Elector 
Archbishop of Treves; the Papal Legate, Aleandro; Von Stadion, Bishop of 
Augsburg; Matthew von Salznurg, the Emperor Maximilian's AmbatsMor 
in Italy; Schinner, Bishop of Sirten; Drs. Peotinger and Vehus; the Elector 
Joachim of Brandenburgn, and Lnuis^ Elector Palatine; George V. Eltetor 
of Saxony; Eric^, Duke of Brunswick-Calenburg; William, Elector of 
Bavaria; the Landgrave Philip of Hesse (the Magnanimous); Charleses old 
minister, Cbiemes; the famous Duke of Alva, then only thirteen years of 
age, but by an anachronism represented as a full-grown man ; the ^chduke 
Ferdinand; the Hereditary Marshal Von Pappentwim^ &c. &c 

fioNV.— •Among the Professors who are at present delivering Lectures io 
our University, &ron Niebnhr^s course is by far the best attended. Young 
men from all ports of Germany, and many from foreign countries, flock to 
Boon to profit by the instructions of the most profoumi investigator now io 
Europe. At present he is delivering Lecturos on the History of Modem 
Times, namely, of the last forty years. Though his lecture-room is one of 
the largest here, it can scarcely contain his numerous auditory, wbiob co uMsts 
not only of students of the several facultiesy but of doctors, professors, and 
persons filling public offices. 

B£RLi]i.-*-The number of students at present standing on the lists c»f the 
University is 978y of whom 97 study Protestant divinity, 340 Catholic divt> 
nity, 336 jurisprudence, 169 medicine, and 143 philosophy, &c.» besides S4 
not inatriculotedf who attend the lectures, making in all lOQS students* 

WoLFENBUTTEL. — ^A rescript to the following effect has been addresaed to 
all the directors of Gymnasia. Experience shows that the number of persons 
applying to be received as students is on the increase, probably bcacause 
parents in the lower classes indulge the wish to see their sons in toe service 
of the state, or in the church. Parents in the higher classes also, when they 
liave not sufficient property, nor their sons talents for study, cannot resolve 
to advise them to choose another vocation more adapted to their circum- 
stances. It cannot, however, be denied, that those who intend to devote 
themselves to study, and in the sequel to the public service, require, besides 
a suitable preparation, a thorough and not too hasty acquaintance with the 
sciences, to be diligent and wellltehaved; besides a natural inclinatioQ and 
talent, an ardent zeal for learning, as well as ability -to employ the requisite 
time in study, so as to be able, after they have left'the acadSsmy, to proseoofee 
their studies, and to support themselves for a time without assistance; whence 
it follows that only those in whom these requisites are united, should be ad- 
vised steadfastly to persevere in their zeal; and all others, especially if ^ley 
are not distinpiished by remarkable talent, are to be dissuaded from contion- 
4ng their studies, for their own good, and for that of the ^tate, to winch they 
in the sequel may become a burden.** 

Mr. Sieber, of Prague^ of whom the Emperor of Austria has p o icfaase d bis 
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^jrea^i coUection of die Z9olo^ of New Holland, iotends to employ the som 
received for it ia the puUicauon of his long aonounoed work on the Cure of 
Hjdrophobi% upon which he has spent oipe j^ears in researches and experi- 
mentSy and of which we have alrefidy had occasion to speak. 

According to Mr. Sieber the hydrophobia is not a disease, but a me^ofteii^ 
that is to say, the termination ofa disease. 

lu the first period of the disorder the symptoms are inflammation of the 
wound, great depression of spirits, relaxation of the muscular strength, and 
rigors. In the second period the inflammation of the nerves, the arteries 
and the veins advances progressively to the body and the throat; and if 
the poison reaches the throat, the pain, redness and inflammation of the 
wound disappear, its cir cuinference diminishes, no more water issues from it, 
and all has vanished. ' This is a proof that the poison has removed from the 
wound to the throat, the trunk and the basis of the nervous system. 

I'be change of the first symptoms, melancholy and debility of the bodily 
and mental powers, giving way to more violent |>assions, to funr and convul- 
aions, and the greatest muscular exertions, are invincible proofs of a perfect 
metaUatis. 

It is upon this consideratioo of hydrophobia as a metattatiSf that Mr. Sieber 
founds his method of cure. The question is, be says, to make the contagion 
quit its place. 

Mr. Sieber afHrms, that by following his method, six patients out of ten will 
be saved, if they are attended^ to in Uie first six hours after hydrophobia has 
declared itself. 

His Majesty the £mperor of Austria has promised the author an annual 
pension of 1200 francs, if a discovery so useful to humanitv should be fully 
verified ; the King of Denmark, another of 500' francs; and the French Cham- 
ber of Peers, the sum of 100,000 francs. 

Mr. Sieber's work is printing at Paris, and will be published by subscription. 

Professor Goerres opened a course of Lectures on Ancient History at Mu- 
nich, at the commencement of the winter quarter of 1827 to 1828, when the 
Hall was crowded by so numerous an auditory, that it was found necessary to 
look out for a room of larger dimensions. At the end of the winter his audi- 
tory had dwindled down to fifteen individuals! (This is an exceedingly good 
hint to some lecturers we could name in this ereat metropolis.^ The six 
months were passed in relating the antediluvian history : fifteen days before 
the dose be bad only proceeded an far as the murder of Abel; and the course 
was terminated by the information how pairs of all animals were introduced 
into the Ark, and bow, for want of food, they were all cast into a deep sleepw 



The History of the Prussian Monarchy from the death of Frederick I., by 
Manso, was lately translated into French, and published anonymously, although 
attributed by the translator to a Prussian political character. A German 
bookseller, ignorant of the existence of Manso's work, and mistaking the 
French for an original, has actually had it re-translated into German ! 



The last diet of Hungary has presented very strong remonstrances against 
the law which compelled Hungarian subjects to study at Vienna. The govern- 
ment has in consequence repealed this law, and granted full liberty to all the 
students of the kingdom to frequent foreign universities. A number of voung . 
HoDgariant enteted, at the last session, at the different Universities of lialle, 
Jena, Leipaig and Gottingen, where they have been admitted to the benefit of 
the bursaries bequeathed for them. 
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The jierMieal literatuf^ of Oeraimij presents a reaMnkaUe tustanee oC 
religimiB toleration Und bMifriiteriiity. A jounmf is published at Frankfon, 
entitled Cohcordia, a religiaia newsptLperfbr CeiMie$ mid Proiesimmit^ 
edited by Karl Kieaer^ Curaie^ and 6y Jacob Krome^ Protettant Mmkter, It 
is printed in two coltmmsi one of which is designed for Catholics and the <icher 
for Protestants. When will such a journal appear in Dublin ? 



ITALY. 

The widow of Monti intends pnb1iBhio|; a volume of such of her husband's 
posthumous pieces as are fitted, in the judgment of intelligent friends, to en- 
nance the fame of their author. The chief part of the volume will l^ ooca- 
pied by a poem in three cantos, and in blank verse, entitled La Feromiade^ 
which has been eagerly etpeoted by the public, and received the aathor's last 
corrections. The poem is accompanied with notes written by one of MontTs 
most esteemed and learned friends. This poem will be followed by letters 
and other inedited pieces in prose and verse. 

A native of Lombardy, who accompanied Ibrahim Pacha in bis expedition 
to the Morea, and who had been eleven years in his service, has anaonnoed 
his intention of publishing a work, entitled Quattro Anni in MareOj ama 
Magguaglio veritiero de'fatti dtarmi sucee$$i fra le due armate degti Egistf e 
deT&reci in quest* intervallOf ed akune osienMuiont che dettrminemo il 9ero 
tarattere di que$te due luuti&ni, 

A Societv has recently been formed at Rome for correspondence on anbiects 
of Archeology, and intended to serve as a centre of communication fortbe 
ArchsBoloeists of Europe to exchange their ideas and impart their new disco- 
veries. Toe Society will also publish a journal of their proceedings. 

MrLAif. — ^There has lately been published the following interesting work — 
UtphiU Gothiea Vertio EputoU DM PauU ad Corinthiot Secunditf qu^m et 
Ambranand Bibliotheca palimpsettis depromptam, cum interpretati&nt, admalm^ 
tionibuSf gtotsario, edidU Carolut Octaviui Caitillionmu, 



liannmi is anderstood So bave a new historical romance in the pttasy cao- 
tlf d Ln Coknma Rtfoenehiata (the Ofaunn Overtbrow«)^ vrhkck maj be ea^ 
pected soon to make its appearance. 

In the preface to a late number of the Italian monthly journal, the Antoit^mf 
publisheq at Florence, there are some particulars stated which give but a poor 
idea of the extent of the reading public in Italy. It is there stated that this 
journal be^an in 1821 with 100 subscribers, and that with No. 100 Qn its 
ninth year), it now numbers 530 subscribers. It is not saying too much, that 
this is one of the best — if not the very best— journal publishcMd'in Italy. Two 
of the scieacific iouraals of that oonatry having also oe aatd sritfain the lailtwo 
years rBaron Zach's Ccrrespondanee AMronomique^ &c., nmd Bf«s«^^Uf* 
Giarnaie di Jisica),. Mr. Vieusseux, the proprietor of the Awtaiogim^comomMd 
^ moment favonrable £iu starting a new one. In Jimt, 1808^ ihveine^, he 
issued fNToposais for ceannencing a new scientific jonrnaJ^tft be ••titled Amdi 
ItaUam di Sciewa^ for which he solicited the aid both of cpifctfsfta<gr» 4od se^ 
tcribert. At the end of ten months it appeared that tm0 of the JorvHr ted 
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offered, both mU of liafy, and six of the latter had sent in their names ! It 
will not surprise any one, therefore, lo hear thatMhe scheme has been abai^ 
. doned. 



A collection of Portraits of the most illustriotts Living Cbardcterb of Italy, 
that is, of such as have signalized themselves in the arts, sciences and litera- 
ture, has been recently commenced at Florence. 

Dr. Antonio Afontucci died on the 25th of March last at Siena, his native 
place, in his 67th year. He came to England in 1765, recommended to Mr. 
Wedgwood, of Etroria, who introduced him to a number of distinguished fa- 
milies; and for many years he was extensively employed as aii Italian mastei*. 
Having accidentally met with some native Chinese in London, he took advaif- 
tage of the circumstance, to apply himself very sedulously to the study of that 
difficult language, and was not long before be acquired considerable reputation 
as a Chinese scholar. His controversy with Dr. Hager made some noise in 
the literary world. Encouraged by the promises of support from the King of 
Prussia, to enable him to complete his great Chinese Dictionary, he led 
llngland for Berlin, where he was appointed Italian master to the Uourt, and 
remained eight years ; but the wars with France, which terminated so fatally 
for Prussia, prevented the king from fulfilling his promise. From Berlin he 
went to Saxony, where he had a similar appomtment, and became a great fa- 
vourite with the Royal Family. He completed his Chinese Dictionary ia 
1825, and sold the MS., with the whole of his rare and copious Chinese library, 
and S9,CX)0 types which he had been at the expense of having cut for it, to 
Pope Leo Xll. He returned to his native country in 1837, after 42 yeara 
absence. He published while in England an Italian Grammar, and Pocket 
Dictionary, and a few books for the use of Italian students, besides several 
tracts on the Chinese language and literature, to the number of which he 
made some additions after nis removal to Berlin. 



By tetters which we have received from Italy of a recent date we learn that 
Professor Rosini^s Romance, of which an account will be found in this Number, 
(Art. XI.^ has already gone through eleven editions, a success, we believe, much 
greater than that which attended Manzoni's Fromessi Spoti on its first ap- 
pearance. By the way, we may remark, that the Milanese publishers have 
uken rather a singular liberty with M. Rosini, by changing the title of his 
work from La Monaca di Mofua to La Signora di Monia, 

A translaiion of Qaatrem^iv de Quinc/s Hitiory of the Life and Worke Of 
Raphaely bv Fr. Longbena, has appeared at Milan m 8vo. and in 4to. The 
notes and illustrations of various kinds are so numerous as to oonstkote two- 
thirds of the book, besides which there are portraits of Raphael and his mis- 
tress La Fornarina, and 94 engravings of vartons works or the artist, which 
were either unknown, never engraved, or had heed overlooked entirely by {](re- 
oeding biographers. 

Dr. Ticoczi, of Milan, has announced a General HUtory of the Arts of design. 

The BiUioteea Italiana for March last gives a detailed prospecCns of a new 
Map of Italy, and the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Malta, by 'the Cavaliere 
Antonio litca, in 84 sheets. It is an improvement on the plan of Lesa^e's 
Atlas, and boides a variety of other points will contain phins of nine cities, 
Genoa, Turin, Florence, Rome, Naples, Palermo^ La Vattetta, Milan, and 
Venice. 
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NETHERLANDS. 

M. DE Reiffenberc has just pubJuhed three new Memoirs; namelj, Me- 
iDoirs of the Two First Centuries of tlie University of Louvain; a Notice on 
Dlivier the Devil, or Le Dain, the Barber and Confidant of Louis XL ; and 
a Note on a Copy of Letters of Indulgence from the Pope, pro regno Cypri. 

Mu^ Bfwal de la Hoye.— There are few collections of cabinet picturea in 
Europe which do not owe a great part of their reputation and value to the 
productions of the Dutch and Flemish schools in the seventeenth century. 
But there is no one which really possesses so many ioestimable treasures, 
jespecially of the Dutch School, as the Royal Museum at the Ha£ue. 

This Museum was distinguished under the government of the last Stadt- 
bolder, William V., by its numerous masterpieces of all kinds, which are de- 
scribed in the Catalogue of Peter Terwesten. At the time of the Restoration, 
bis Majesty the King of the Netherlands had nothing more at heart than to 
claim these masterpiecee^ the principal of which had been removed to the 
Museum at Paris. Considerable additions have since been made for tbis col- 
lection by the acquisition of brilliant specimens of Berghem^ Rembrandt, and 
other great masters. 

Messrs. Bloemiharkt, of Amsterdam, have commenced, by his Majesty's 
permission, the publication of lithographic engravings of the choicest pictures 
in the Gallery. The work which they have advertised will consist of sixty 
Iplates, divided into twenty numbers, to appear ever^r two months. The whole 
work will be accompanied with an explanatory text in the Flemish and French 
languages. The first number, containing pictures of F. Miens, G. Ter* at^ 
and G. Net^cher, is already published. 

The new law respecting the Press, though not precisely such as might have 
been desired, is however far preferable to those which it abolishes. By the 
third article no action for calumny and insult by means of the press can be 
brought, except at the instance of the person calumniated. A person accused 
'of such offence can never be imprisoned before condemnation. No actioo for 
offences committed by means of the press can be brought after the lapse of one 
jear from the time of publication. 

The Society of Medicine and Natural History in Brussels has commenced 
the publication of a new Medical Journal, which, to judge by the two or three 
' namWt which have already appeared, promises to be worthy of patioiK^ge. 

Mr. Quetelet, in his Statistical Researches respecting the Kingdom of tbe 
Netherlands, gives the following statement: — 

, ** We migbt, indeed, take the number of journals which appear in a ooon- 
^y, in some respects, as the measure of the ardour with which knowledge is 
circulated. Such a measure, if not strictly accurate, at least o£krsan interest- 
ing classification of the several governments. 

States. One Joornal for lohabitants. 

Spain 869,000 

\ Russia and Poland 674/XX) 

Sardinian Sutes 540,(NX> 

Papal Dominions 431,670 

Austrian Empire 376y47 1 

tTX r- '''^ . 
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Sfates. One Jouirndl far Inhabitants. 

Sfritzerlaod 66,000 

France 52,117 

Sweden and Norway 47,000 

British Islands 46,800 

German Confederation 44,000 

Prassian Monarchy 4^090 

Netherlands 40^53.'' 

We see by this statement, that in the Netherlands the journals are more 
namerous, in proportion to the population, than in any other state in Europe. 
The difference would be still more striking if the extent of territory had 
been assumed as the basis of comparison. On the above statement we must 
observe, that however correct we may suppose it to be, the author has wholly 
omitted one of the most important circumstances, namely, the number of 
copies of each ioumal that are sold. Thus, though the number of journals in 
the Netherlands may be greater in proportion to the population than in France 
and England, it is probable that none of them has a circulation at all to be 
compared with that of the leading English and French daily journals, and of 
some of our Sunday papers. Thus in Hamburg the number of journals pub- 
lished is about twenty, or one to every six thousand inhabitants. Among 
these, the Correspondent formerly printed 36,000 four times a week; and upon 
some extraordinary occasions (for instance, on the 6rst intelligence of the vic- 
tories of Aboukir and Trafalgar) above 50,000 copies have been sold. 

A Society has been formed at Brussels under the name of Sociiii Beige, 
the object of which is to publish good books at a cheap rate. It is proposed 
to I iblish twelve volumes annually, and every subscriber of six florins per 
annum is entitled to a copy of all the works published by the Society. The 
first volume is the ** Application of Morals tt) Politics," by Joseph Droz, of 
the French Academy. The second is Frederic Schlegel's " History of Ancient 
and Modern Literature,*' in two volumes. 

A translation of a series of Letters written during a Journey through Hol- 
land, Friesland and Groningen, with an article on the literature of Friesland,'' 
has recently made its appearance at Leeuwarden, with a portrait of the author, 
in 8vo. Tlie ^ article on the literature of Friesland '^ is the same which ap- 
peared in this Journal, No. VI. It is a source of high gratification to us, as it 
must be to our learned collabOrateur, to find that this article has given so 
much satisfaction in the country where its merits can be best appreciated, as 
to receive the honour of translation and annotation. A similar honour has' 
been conferred on the article on Bohemian Literature in No. IV., that on the 
Magyar Literature in No. V., and that on the language and literature of Hol- 
land in No. VII. is also, we understand, about to appear in Dutch. 

Ever since the union of the seventeen provinces into one kingdom, a subieci 
of constant discussion, and in many respects of irritation, has been the lan- 
guage to be emnloved in the courts of justice, and in all pobKc and official 
transactions. To the great mortification of the inhabitants of the southern 

frovinoes, where French preponderates, particularly in the cities and towns, the 
)otch has been declared the national language, so that the Freiich is not al- 
lowed to be used in the tribunals of the southern provinces, even where the 
parties concerhed undersund no other language. In the assembly of the 
States-General the members speak in one or other, as they please^ so that 
some deliver their opinions in Uotch, some in French, and others repeat their 
speeches in both languages* Thb state of things haa not only been a cause of 
VOL. IV, NO. vin. z z 
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dkeoBttat, kiChfli liUwttB lieen attended with many iocooMeaiienoeft. Amoiig 
tfaenmiieroiis petitioas to the States- Geoeral, calling for the rediM ofvarkxis 
grierances, a great namberof tbem solicit -the right of employiag in the oooits 
of justice and iQ legal documents) the language ^t understood by the fwrciea. 
These petitions gave rise to some eloquent speeches on the injostioeof the ex- 
isting system. In conscquenoe pfobably of these eircomstauoes, the Minister 
of the Interior anaoonoed towards the close of last session, that a royal de- 
cree woald be published, granting some facilities for the use of the French 
I in legal documents. 



RUSSIA. 



At the end of March, the Governor-General of New Russia and Bessarabia 
sent an officer to Varna and other Turkish fortresses conquered by the Ros- 
sian^ to take copies of the inscriptions which he might find there, and to col- 
lect all the ancient coins, sculptures and other antiquities which deserve a 
place in the Museum at Odessa. At the beginning of May, the officer to 
whom this commission was entrusted had sent to Odessa ten blocks of marble, 
adorned with 6gures and Greek inscriptions. 

Mr. Paul von Svinine intends to publish a catalogue of his interesting col- 
lection of Russian National Antiquities of all kinds, which has been latterly 
much augmented by valuable acquisitions of urns, drinking vessels^ and manu- 
scripts. Among the latter is a very great curiosity, namely, a patent of li^Ia- 
dislaus, of the year 1338, written on parchment, and in very good preserva- 
tion; and a collection of autograph letters of the famous Hetman Mazeppa. 

AJIr. G. Engelhart has lately published, in two volumes, ^ Russian Misddlar- 
niea^'' designed to afford more accnraie knowledge of Russia and ks in-' 
habitants. 



The Russian journals contain long account^ of the reoepMon of hl^ Szce(-' 
lency Baron Alexander von Humbpldt^aod his companions Professors Ebren-. 
bnrgh and Rose, in |he Universities which they have visited. At St. Peters- 
bttig Baron Humboldt attended the examination of the pupils in the aicadenj 
atti^hed to the Board of Works, in presence of l^s Royal Highness Duke. 
Alexander of Wiirtemberg and a briluant audience. Mr. von Humboldt pat 
many questions to the pupils in the departments of chemistry, natoral philo- 
sophy and mineralogy, and was very much ntisfied with their ^swers. Oo 
the 17th of May he attended the monthly meeting of the Imperial Mioeialo- 
gical Society, of which he is a member. On the 20th he set out for Moscow, 
and on entering the University he was received by the rector and professors, 
and' presented with the diploma of honorary member. In all the visits which 
he paid to the scientific establishments there, he was received with the greatest 
itespect. At Kasan the same honourable reoeptipn awaited him, and the Rec- 
tor of the Uaiversity gave him the diploma of honorary member. On the 9th 
of Jane Baron Humboldt and his companions left Moscow to proceed to 
Ekatherioaburg. 

A scieoti^c expedition has set out from Dorbat for the explosatioB of the 
couatry roond Mount Ararat. It is headed by Dr. Parrot, and aooompanied 
for greater secarity by a military escort. Messrs. Badorow, Hehn, SduMasm 
ami Behaget aceompatiy the expedition in tlie variooi ttepat tnMBt» of i 
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ntmufy bbbni^rvsoologyatid miiienilogy; and Profetfor' Kruse, of tbis Vmver- 
flity,WfaMMlieil the tr4Teller8 with a mftnasoript chart for the hiitorical.aod 
antiiioariaii iituftratioQ of the countriet of Iberia, Armenia and the ancient 
Ooicbisy tDfi»ether with a copioog commentary on the pointB to be cleared up. 
71m late £oijii«08-aiotber^ Marria Feodorovna, shortly before her death, be^ 
qocaih^ 1000 rubles for the instraments and their carriage, besides 600 in 
addition for the astronomer of the expedition. 

A Kaldiudi Aoademy has been founded at St. Petereborgb, the purpose of 
which is to suppty the crown with able interpreters, and with officers dmong 
the Kahnucks. acquainted with the lan^euage. A Kalmuck Jeltony or Lama 
(priest) is appointed second teacher of the language, with a salary of dOO 
rubles. The principal teaoher and director of the establishnent is Dr. .Schmidt 
(well known by bis labours on the literatore of the Kalmucks and Mongols,) 
who has a sahuy of 9500 rubles. 

Tlie Armenian and Turkish languages are taught in a Oymnasium founded 
by the rich Armenian family of Lasar^ff, in Moscow, by a Russian Archie 
tnaodrite of the name of Michael, who has lately published a complete course 
of instruction of the Armenian language. 



SPAIN. 

A coMPLETS edition of the Coronka Universal de Catalu^Oy by Pujades, is an- 
nounced for publication by three learned Spaniards, Messrs. Amat, Boffarul 
and Pujol. It is their intention to reprint in Spanish the first part of the 
Chronicle (originally printed in folio in 1609) after the second and third parts 
— which have never been printed before — have appeared, and to add to the 
whole, notes explanatory of obscure passages, or correcting errors. The sub- 
jects will be arran^d in better order, and two maps will be given, one of 
ancient Catalonia in the time of Charlemagne, and another of modern Cata- 
lonia. Pujades has not confined himself to describing the struggles between 
the Moors and Christians, but traces as wefl the history of the Counts of 
Ampurias, Barcelona and Provence, &c.; that of the principal monasteries 
and parishes, episcopal seats and councils; and communicates a' variety of 
noaces on the manners and customs of the inhabitants of Catalonia and thd 
neighbouring provinces. The work will be completed in five volumes, quarto. 

MADRID.— A new edition has just been published here of the well known 
collection of laws, entitled, Lot Skte FartuUu del Bey Bon Alfonso el 
StAio JX, with a Glossary by Don Gregorio Lopez. 

The third volume of M. Navarete's Coilection of the Earfy Spanish Voyages 
has just made its appearance. 



ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

An edition of the geography of Abol-feda, in Arabic, is announced to appear 
at Paris in one volume 4to.y edited by Messrs. Jouy and Eeinaod. 

The convent of Armaoian Catholics, at St. Lazarus near Venice^ is the thea- 
tre of an iotdleotnal activity little known to the rest of Europe. Mechitar of 

z z2 
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Sabasta, in his zeal for the diffusion of religion and civilization among his < 
trymen, founded, in 17S1, a congregation formed on the plan of &%t of .the 
Jesuits, which has rendered eminent service in aiding the intellectual progresa 
of the nation, and in preserving and diffusing the ancient Armenian literature. 
The Mechitarists have published grammars and vocabularies of various lan- 
guages. The valuable remains of Greek literature preserved in ancient Aroie- 
nian translations have been rendered accessible to the literati of Europe by 
these brethren. They have done much for geography and history, and in order 
to quicken the diffusion of knowledge in &t\r own country, have translated 
into Armenian many French, Italian, and German works of celebrity. Thdr 
literary activity embraces all the periods of Armenian literature, which is very 
rich. For a long time past they have been engaged in preparing a complete 
collection of the Armenian writers, on the plan of the great coUectioos of 
the Greek fathers and Bvzantine historians. Could the brethren depend on 
assistance from Europe in the way of subscription, they would add a Latin 
translation to each author. AucheTf the learned editor of the Armenian text 
of the Chronicle of Eusebius, is at the head of this vast undertaking, and all 
the authors that have been found in the rich collection of MSS; at St. Laarus, 
to the ISth century, are ready for the press. From the 4th to the ISth cen- 
tury there are more than sixty who are unknown to the orientalists of Europe, 
with the exception of Moses uf Chorene. The complete collection will fill six 
or eight volumes in folio ; but before commencing so great an enterprise, the 
Armenian Academy intends printing a critical edition of the text, with notes, 
of the most distinguished classical authors. This collection in IBmo. is in- 
tended for the use of the young men studymg at St. Lazarus. Three volumes 
have appeared of this smaller edition. 

In our last number we gave an announcement of Professor Burnours in- 
tended edition of the Vendidad Sadt, one of the books o( Zoroaster; the first 
livraison of this has already appeared. 

We have just received from Hamburgh the prospectus of another edition, 
under the title of Vendidad Zend-Avesta Part XX. adhuc superstes. E Codd. 
MSS, ParUinis primum edidU, varieiatem lectionU adjecit Justus Olskmuau 
We apprehend that this edition must have been undertaken in complete igno- 
rance of that which has taken precedence of it at Paris, and which is grounded 
on the same manuscript; and the vrimum edidit, therefore, the German editor 
cannot assume for his labours. Mr. Olsbausen proposes to publish his edition 
at the Hamburgh lithographic press, in six or seven parts, printed on a good 
paper in quarto. He is preparing a Latin Grammar and Lexicon of the 
ancient Persian, to be published after the transcript of the Vendidad is com- 
pleted. Another portion of the Zend-Avesta^ entitled Vistatp-Jeschl, which 
was not translated by Anouetil du Perron, and is not to be found in any of 
the Paris MSS. will be published afterwards^ from a MS. at Copenhagen. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 

PUBUSHED ON THE CONTINENT, 
Fboh April to June. 1829. inclusive. 

THEOLOGY. 

314 Collectio Selecta SS. Eccletite Patruro, complectens cxquisitissima opera torn 

dogmatica et moralia, turn apologetica et oratoria. Tom. III. — Vlll. 8vo. 
Parif. each 98. (See %hit Prospectus ttitched «p toith this No, of the F. Q. R.) 

315 Aflfre, Essai historique sur la Supr^niatie teroporeile de Pape, en r6poiise aux deux 

deruien trait^s de M. I'Abbe de la Menuais. 8vo. Pans. 8s. 

316 CelIerier,OrigineAuthentiqueet Divine duNouveau Testament ISmo. ParU. 6t» 
3X7 Confession de Foi, faite d'un conunun accord par les Eglises reforro^cs du wy- 

auroe de France. 8vo. Paris. 2s. 
318 De la Mennais, Premiere LetUe a TArchev^oe de Paris. 8vo. Parti. Is. 6d. 
'319 SecondeLettreil BJgr. KArchev^qnede Paris. 8vo. Paris, «s. 

320 Matter, Uistoire Universelle de TEglise Chr^Uenue. Vol. I. (to be completed in 

3.) 8vo. Paris, 9s. 6d. 

321 Rubichon, De Taction du Clei^^ dans les Soci£t£s Modemes. 8vo. Paris. 

323 BLambachs, Dr., Entwurfe der iiber die evangelischen Texte gehaltenen Predigten. 

lOte SammluQg. gr. 8to. Hamhurg, 7s. 

324 Rautenberg, J. W. Denkbliitter der Predigten, welche in der Kurclie xu St Geoig 

▼on Uambarg gehalten sind. 8te Sammluns. 8vo. Hamburg, 6s. 6d. 

325 Lisco, Fr. G. Predigten, vomiimlicli uber die Gleichnisse Jesu. 8vo. Berlin. 

6s. 6d. 

326 Auserlesene Reden der Kirchenvater auf die Sonn-und Fest-Tage der ChrisUiclien 

Jahre. 19 Hefte. gr. 8vo. CoMens. 178. 6d. 

327 Schlegel, J. K. Fr. Kirchen^und Reformations Geschichtc. 2 Title, gr. 8to. 

Hannover. 11. 2s. 6d. 

328 Schmieder, H. E. Zeugniss von Christo. gr. 8? o. Htmburg, 7*. 

329 Veillodter, Dr. Predigten auf die Sonn-und Fest-Tage der Jalires. 2 bde. gr. 8vo. 

Numberg, l5s. 

350 Sickel, Dr. Grundriss der Chriitlichen Halieutik. gr. 8vo. Leiptig. 128. 

351 Block, G.W. Fortsetsung der Reformation. 2rund 3r thl. 8to. Mtona. 7s. 

332 Hagada oder Tischgebet der Israeli ten. 4to. Hannover. 2s. 

333 Klee, Dr. Commentar iiber das Evangeliam nach Johannes, gr. 8vo. Mains, 

10s. 

334 Neander,Dr.KIeineGelegenheiuSchriflen. 3t«auflage. gr.8vo. Berlin, 7s. 

335 Schroeck, J. A. Historia Religionis et Ecclesis Christians. 8fo. Berlin, 

4s. 6d. 

336 Thiest, W. Moses, oder Stab Wehe. Fine Sammlung Christlicher Predigten. gr. 

8to. AUona, lOs. 

337 Reistwits, G. D. Baron von, Beitriigc xur Kenntuiss der taufgesinuten Gcmeinden 

oder Mennoniten. 2r thl. 8vo« Breslau^ 8vo. 8s. 
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LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

340 Saint Edme, Dtclionnaire de la Penality dans tontes les parties do Moode conm. 

Uvtn. XXXI. 8vo. Parit, 3b. 

341 De Moutveran, de la JorUpnidence Aoglaise sor les Crimet politiqacfl. 3 tqL 

8v<K Parit, fSs, 

342 Institots du Droit Mahometan sur la guerre aree les infideles, &«. IVad. d« TAiabe 

parSolvet. 8vo. Paris. 

343 Refutation, proposition pas proposition, de I'Ezpos^ des Motifs do projet de loi sur 

la Ckmtrainte par Corps. Par un legiste. 8vo. Paris. 

344 Code des Mines, ou Recneil des Lois, Arr6t£s, D^crets, Ordonnances, &C. con- 

cemant les Mines, niinidres, salines, et carridres, &c. 8to. Lyon. 6s. 

345 Code de la Pdcbe Fluviale, avec un Comnientoire des Articles de la loi par M. 

Baudrillaut ; ft un Dictionnaire de la p^che fiuvlale. f vol. ISino. «mc ^tlas; 
Parit. 12s. 6d. 

346 Oke/s Concise Digest of the Law, Usage and Custom relating to the Coamercial 

and Civil Intercourse of the Subjects of Great Britain and France. 8to. Pan. 

347 Tronjollj, Essab bistoriques et philosopbiques sur TEloqiience judiciaire, depais as 

naissance,ju8qu*anos jours, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 13s. 

348 Collection complete des Lots,' D^rets, Ordonnances, Reglemens et Avis da Con- 

sell d*£tat de 1788 a 1824, public sur les Editions officielles continue depois 
1824, et forroaot une volume chaque ann^e. Tom. XXVI. (1826.) 8vo. 
Parti. lOs. 

349 Cesarini, Principii del Diritto Comroerciale, secondo lo spirito dclle Legge Ponti- 

ficie. 2 vol. 6vo. JRoma. 
360 Aligeneine Deutsche Justiz-Kameral-und Polizey-Fama. gr. 4to. Scai^garc 
278. 6d. 

351 Wernicke, C. Praktiscb-jorisdsches Hand-und Hiilftbucb des altera Bomiscben 

Bechts. Irthl. 8v0r Homm. 5s. 

352 Wigand, Dr. die Dienste, ihre Eutstehung, Natnr, Arten und Schicksale. gr. Svo. 

Betmm. 3s. ' 

353 Schilling, Dr. Bemerkungen iiber Kobische Hechtsg^schichte. gr. 8vo. Lt iftig. 

12s. • - 

354 Hopfensack, Dr. Staatsrecht der Unterthauen der Bomer. gr. 8vo. D&mUorf. 

8s. 

355 Richter, Prof« Das Phikwophiscbe Strafrecht, begriindet aof die Idee der GcvbcIh 

tigkeit. gr. 8vo. LvpUg. 8s. 

356 Weiss, Dr. Grundriss der Deiitschen Kirchenrecbts wissenschaft gr. 8vo« Mwwr, 

6s. 

357 Giorispradenza'del Cedice Civile generale della Monarchia Aostriaca, &c. Oom 

del Dottore in legge ed Awocato Giuseppe Carozsi di Milano. Tom. XVtlL 
8vo. MUoM. 

MORALS, EDUCATION, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

360 Say, (J. 6.) Cours complet d'Economie Politique pratique. Toai. IV. 8va. 

Paris.. 9s. 

361 Cousin (Victor), Cours de I'histoire de la PhUosophie. Livraison XL^XVIIL 

8vo. Parit. 

362 Marrast, Ezamen Critique des Cours de Philosopbie de M. Coosbu LiiisisM 

X.— XVII. 8vo. Parit. 
S6S Massias (Baron), Examen des Fragmens de M. Rover-Collard, et dot priiicipcs 
de la Philosopbie de i'Ecole EoMsdse. 8vo* Ports. 

364 Rcid (Thomas), (Euvres completes, publi6es par Th. Jouffroj. Tore. II. et V. 

8vo. Paris. 18s. 

365 Amice, Manuel de Philosophic £zp6riraentale, on RecoeU da dw sc rtations, sor 

les questions fondamen talcs dela Metaphysique, citraitirs do tiocke, Coatfillac, 
Destull, Tracy, &c. iSmo. Parts. 4s. 6d. 
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J66 Btfon Uajthm, Sar U hkfftklAau et le coauicroe det gmin*, et tor let moycnt de 

JroGuer aa pfodaeteor daos toote TEaropa Ic prix de i»iQdiictioDy &c. 8v(k 

J5$T Mofel de Vind^, Sor la tb^oria de la population, oa obwcvalioni rar le sjst&me 

profeaa^e par Malthof ct ses diaeiplea. 9d« kHu 8fo. Parii, li. 6d. 
;S68 Gajaid, Da la Richeise, o« fittais de PlutoDomie. 8vo. Park, ds. 

369 Ferrier» Da Sjsteiae HarlUmc et Commerciale de T Angletene au XIX. Steele, et 

de rf^qoAte Fraiicaise. Bfo. Pavi$. 

370 DapenoD, De rEnqo^le sar les feiSf oa application dea principes g6n6faai a la 

qaflftian de la taae «nr les fers ^trangera. .8to. Paru» 

371 Enqndte far les Sneies. 4to, . Parii* 7s. 6d. 
S7S . Fejs, 4U». Pant. 7s. 6d. 

373 Lavinne, Recfaerches Statistiques sur les founts de la France tendant & signaler le 

danger qoll j await pour diet d'ouvrir not frontieres aux fers Strangers. 9vQ* 
Peiif. I^s. 

374 De noa r6formes, des causes qui s'oppoaent a notre liberty poIitiqoe» et des 

moj^ent qui noos restent poor acqu6rir une liberty raisonnable. gr. 8fo. Lngmg^ 

7s. 
575 Krag, Prof. Handboch der Ph]loaophia» in 2 banden. Ste Aoflaga. gr< 8va» 

Leip^. 18s. 
^6 Solger, £. Vorlesongen iiber i£sthetik. gr. 8to. Leipng. lls.6d. 

377 Weisse, C. H. Prof, uber den Gegcnwartigen Standponkt der pbilosophischeu 

Wissennchalt. 8vo. Leiptig, 1889. 4s. 6d. 

378 Suobedissen, Dr. die GrondzUge der Lehre ron dem Mcnsclien. gr. 8vo. Mar- 

burg, iaS9. 109. 

379 Fichte, J. H. Beitriige zar Charakteristik der nenem Philosopbie zn Vermittelung 

ihrer Gegensatse. 8vo. SiOabocft, 18S9. 5s. 

380 Bizner, Pr^. Handboch der Gescbichte der Philosopbie zum Gebraocb seiner 

Vorleiangen. 3bde. gr. 8vo. Stoauflage. 5aijK6ac^, 1899. 15s. 

381 Hitter, Dr, H.» Ge«:hichte der Pbiloaophie. Ir tbl gr. 8to. Hamburg, 1829. 158* 

MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND CHYMISTRY. 

J84 BcrzeUns, Trait6 de Chioiie, tmdnitt sor des MS. inMiU de rauteor et sqr bi 

demidre Mition alleiande. . Premidre paitie. Cbilaie .Min^rale. Tom. I. 

8to. PaiiSir— (To be completed in 8 Toloffles.) 
385 Lmndre, Traits des Fonctions Elliptiqnea ct dee iot^gtalea £oleiieiines» avec des 

faUas^&c. fde sapplement. 4to. Pant, 
J86 Ponteconlaiit,11i6orie Analjtiqaa da SjstAnie du Monde. Ton* I. et IL t««. 

Parif.ll. 

387 Laasalgnai . AbrM ^Kmentaire de CbSasie, oonsid6i6e comme science acoesioin i 

I'^tnde de b mldecine, de la pbaraMeie, et de Hiistoire natarelle. 8vo. Paris. 14b. 

388 Unger, E. S., piaktiache Nebangen f iir angehende Mathematiker. S bd. gr. Svab 

Leiimf,iB99* 10s. 

389 Lampadius, W. A., Chendsche Briefefnr Franensimnier. t vols. 8vo. Freybarg, 

I8f9. 9s. 

390 Aristotelis Physik. Uebersets von C. H. Weisse. 2 abtblgen. gr. 8to. Leiptig, 

18f9. 198. 
301 Grabow, M. G., System der Erzengnng geometrischer Fignren. Mlt 6 tafeln. 



gr. 8fo. FrsN^wt, 1819. 8s. 
£nler*s Vollsliindige Auleitnng i 



•392 £nler*s Vollsliindige Auleitnng snr Integral-recbnong. 2r bd. gr. 8vo. Wkn, 
1829. 10s. 

393 Lebmann, Dr., Mathematische Abbandlnngen. Mit 4 obbild. gr. 8vo. Zetitt^ 

1829. 15s. 

394 Winkler, G., Lehrboch der Geometrie. 2te aaflage. gr. 8vo. Wim, 1829. 18s. 

NATURAL SCIENCES. 

396 Duperrey, Voyage aatonr dn Monde, Zoologie, JJvraisons X. XI. 4to. Par'u. 
each 12s. 
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39f Lecoq et Boolllet, Vaes etCoopet det principales fomitioiis gfologiqaes Ai de^ 
purtement da Piiy«de*I>Ame. LivraiMm II. et III. 6vo. Ciermamu 

398 VieiIlot» Desmarest, &c Faune Fran9ai8e, ou Histoiie Natorelle g^o^rale ct par- 

ticuKdre, des nnimaaz qui we trouvent en France, &c Teste. LiTranona XX. 
— XXII. Plonekei. Ijyraison XXI. Park, eaeh 10». noir. each 4a» 

399 DopoDcfael, Histoire Naturelle des Lepidopt^res, oa PapiUons de France, NeetM r ma^ 

Tom. IV. Sde partie. Uvraiaons IV.— VIII. Parti. 8fO. each 5a. 

400 Blome, Flora Jave, uec non iiisularam adjaeeDtiQiDi cum tab* . Faacac V. — ^X. 

Folio. BnaeUm. 14f9. eacli plain. • 18s. eaeh coloiirpd. ' 

401 Homboldt et Konth, Revision des Gramin^, puMi^es dans les Nem Cwmtf a 

Species pltmianim, livraisons II. III. IV. folio. Pari§, each <1. 8a. 

402 Descourtilc, Flore pittoresque et M^dicale des Antiiies. livraisoiia CXXVLa 

CXXXV. 8vo. Paris, each 4s. 

403 Lesson, Histoire naturelle des Mammililres et des Olseaax d^eoairerta dcpaa 

1788 josqu'a no& jours. (Complement des (Eovres de Buffoa.) Tom. III. ftro. 
Parts. Ss. 66. 

404 Dictionnaire des Sciences Natnrelles. Tom. LIX. 8vo. Parts. 6s.. Plamchn, cahici 

LIX. 8vo. noir, ds. color. 15s. 

405 Lesson, Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaoz Mooches. ' Livraisons III. IV. V. gr. ia 

8vo. Jig. color, Paris* eadi 5s. 

406 Planches de Seba, accompagn^ d'on texte expHcatif mis ao conrant dclsaoenoe. 

Livraisons XXVIO. XXIX. XXX. folio. Paris, each 4s. 

407 Werner, Atlas des Oiseaux d*Europe. Livraisons J(II. et XIII. Svo. J^arn. eadb 

noir, 3s. color. 6s. 

408 Redout^, Choix des pins belles Fleors. Livraison XIII— XIV. 4to. JSg. caltr. 

Ports, each If s. 

409 Boisduval et Leconte, Histoire g^n^rale et Iconograpliiqne des LepMopleies et 

des Chenilles de rAro^rique Septentrionate. livrs. I. et II.- Svo. P&ris. emek 

410 Covier ct Valenciennes, Histoire natarelle-des Poissons. Tom. III. 8vo. P^rii 

Jig. noir 14ii.'Jig. collar. ft4is. pap. vdin. Jig. color. 28s. 4to. fig. noir. 18s. • 
^. color. «8s. 

411 DulMunel du Moflceau, Traits des Arbres ffuitiers. Nouvelle ^tion, parPoiteaa 

et Turpin. Livraison XLIX — LII. folio. Paris, each SOs. 
4lS Loiseleor.Deslongeharaps, &C., Flore g6»6rale de la France. Tom. I. Uviai«m.VL 
8vo.^. color. Paris. 4to. each 12s. 8vo. each fis. 

413 A. Saint-Hilalre, Jussieu et Caabassedes, Flora Brasilise Mendiooalia. Faacic. 

XL 4te. Paris. iSs. folio, color. St. 

414 Tliorj, Monographie, ou Histoire Naturelle du Oenre Gnweillier* 8vo. Paris* 

415 Sander Rang, ^Manuel de l*histoire natnielie .des.MoUoaqueset de leiirs eoqaittes, 

&c. 18mo. Paris. 38. 6d. 

416 Tbiebant de Berneaud, Manuel do coltivateav Fmn^ais, ou i'art de tuen calttvcr 

les terres, &c. 9 Tom. 18mo. Paris. 6s. 

417 Dalbret, Coots th4orique et pratique de la taille des arbres fruitiers. 8vo. Paris. 5s. 

418 Brungnlart, Tableau des terrains qui oomposent T^rce du globe, ou Easai sor ta 

structure de la partie oonnoe de la terre. 8vo. Poru^ lOs. 

419 Dictionnaire Classiqiie d*Histoire Naturelle. Tom. XV. (Rr— S.) et plamAes, 

cabier 15.-8VO. Paris. 138. 

420 Gallesio, Pomona Itaiiana, ossia Trattato degli alberi fnittiferi, &c. Disp. XXI. e 

XXIL folio. Ptia, each «i. lOs. 

421 Brand, Dr., und Dr. Ratxeburg, Abbildung and Besdireibong der.in Deatscblaod 

wildwadisenden, in Giirten, und in Freieu ansdaueroden Giftgew'achae, 2d Hft. 

gr. 4to. BeHm. 1829. 5 (hie. 
4t2 HomaHn, G. G. J., Flora von Pommem. Ir bd. gr. 8vo. Ooslfn, 1829. 7s. 6d. 
4tf4 Wagner, Dr., Pharmac- medic- Botanik, oder Beschreibnng und Abbildong allerin 

der letsten Aosgabe der R. R. CEsterr. Pbarmacopiie von 1820 vofkonmendcn 

Arxneypflanaen. 21 hfte ; mit 250 fein color. Talehi. folio. Gmtx. 401. 

425 Idem, Bachtausgabe. 120L 

426 Wiedemann, Dr., aubsereuropaische zweiflHgelige Insekten. Irthl; mlt7stein- 

tafeln. gr. 8vo. Hamm. 1829. ord. ausgabe, 22a., feine, 27s. 6d. 
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417 Zetlentedt, Dr., Fanm Insectonim LappoHioi. Futl. gr.-Svo. .Il4MMi.4tf9. 

ord. Ausgabe, 17a. 6d.; feine, ll. Ss. 6d. ... 

4f8 HaidiDgei-, W., Anfangsgriinde der Minerdogie. nebst 15 Kopfertafeki*' gr. 8vo. 

Lnpag, Its. 
4f9 Rettembeily C. G. graodliche Anweiaoug vbcrdic Eniehung deswciMen Maul* 

beerbaums. % Hfte. 8vo. Vordhmutm. 3s. 
430 Fi8cber»Dr.jHaMUmcbderZoologie. gr. 8to. Wmi.1%99. iTt. • 



MEDICAL SCIENCES. 

432 Ducrotay de Blainville, Coors de Fh^siologie g^n^Ie et compar^e, profeai^ a la 

Faculty des Sciencet de Paris. Livraison I. 8vo. Pans.— Subscription to 20 
Uvraiaons 14a. 

433 Cloquet, Anatomie de rHomme. Livraison XLIV. fulio. Porii. 9s. 

434 Manuel d'Anatoroie descriptive do Corps Humain. Livraiaon XXXVI — 

XXXVIL 4to. Pariz. each 6s. color. 78. 

435 Boisseau^ Nosograpliie Organique. Tom. III. 8vo. Parts. 88. 6d. 

436 Ratier, Traits 6l6nieuUire de Matiere M^dicale. 2 yoIs. 8vo. l^am, 10s. 6d. 
457 Delestre, Iconographie Pathologique. Livraison 11. folio. Ports, noir, 4s. co2or. 6a. 

438 Andnd, Fr^s d' Anatomie Pathologiqae. 3 vols. 8vo. ?aru, 188. 

439 Cruveilhier, Anatomie Patholoeique da Corps Humain, ou description, avec 

Jiguret lititiog,, des di verses alterations roorbidea dont le corps humain cat floacep- 
tible. Liv. ill. et IV. Yolio. Paris, each 98. 

440 Xesson, Vo^rage Medical aotoor dn Monde, execute wot la corvette du Roi la 

Coqnille, command^e par M. Duperrej, pendant les ann^es 1822 — 1825, &c. 
suivi d'on M^moire sur lea races humainea repandoes daiia TOceanie, &c. &c. 
8vo. Paris, 68. 
44i Delpech, De rOrihomorphie par rapport a I'espece humaiue, od Recbercbea anat- 
path, snr les causes, les mojena de preveoir, et ceux de gu6rir les principales 
difformit^s, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. et Atlas in 4to. Ports. 30s. 

442 Bompard, Trait^ des Maladies des Voies digestives et lear annexes, suivi des tab- 

leaux des substances v6n6neuses. Paris, 8vo. 6s. 

443 Dictionnaire de Medicine et de Chirurgie pratique, par MBf. Andral, Begin, 

Blandiu, &c. Tom. IL 8vo. Paris, 7s. 

444 Brachet, M^moire sur TAsthenie. 8vo. Paris. 3s. 6d. 

445 Meckel, Traits g£n£ral d'Analomiecoropar^e. Tom. IIL 2de partie. 8xro. Paris. 6a. 

447 Hesse, K. G., Ueber Varicellen und ihr Verhaltniss zu den Menscbenbliittern. 

gr. 8vo. Le^pug, 1829. 7s. 

448 Becker, Dr. der Mineralische Magnetismus und seine Anwendung in der Heil- 

kunst. 8vo. Miihlhauseti. 4s. 6d. 

449 Kiihn, Dr. Fraktische Cbemie fiir Staatsarzte. Ir Thl. gr.8vo. Leipzig, 7s. 

450 Harllaub, Dr. & Dr. Trinks Svstematische Darsteilung der reinen Arzneiwir- 

kungen. 7 Thle. gr. 8vo. bretden, 21. 5s. 

451 Uiroljri Dr. £. A. W. Beitrage Kur Anatomie and Physiologie. Iste Leiferg. 4to. 

Hannooer. 18s. 

452 Lutheritz, Dr. Hahdbuch der medicinischen Diagnostik. gr. 8vo. Ilmenau, 1 Os. 

453 Neumann, Dr. von den Krankheiten der Menachen. IrThl.Pathologie. gr. 8vo. 

Berlin. 7s. 6d. 

454 Bischoff, Dr. Handbuch dtr Arzneimittellehre. 3r Bd. gr. 8vo. Bonn. 15s. 
454 Monbeim, Dr. die Hcilquellen von Aaclien, Burtscheid^ Spaa/ etc. nebst iKarte, 

gr. 8vo. Aachen. 1829. 128. 6d. 



MISCELLANEOUS ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

467 AraUvea <ks D^sYertes et des Inventioos Noavelles faitea dans les Sciences, 
les Arts, et les Manufactures^ t^t eu ^ance que dans les pa^s Strangers, pendant 
I'anii^ 1828. 8vo. Porii. 78* 
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4M NoMnewtki* AmilyintuMis i Sotrodiiire dns la fiOwicitlMi de Sooe de beft- 

teravcs. 8to. Fwrit. 
ifiO Leiidbf, Triit^ co»plct ^es peopri^tit, de la pceparatiou* et de reaploi 4cs m^ 

tie res tinctoriales et des couleurs, trad, de Pallemand. tde partie. 8vo* Porii. 8a. 
46i Maiq«ia da Cbambraj, Phtloaopbia d^ la Ouerre» Mirie de M^langea. tde Wl 

8vo. Forif. 8i. . 

465 Vanban, Traits dcaSBgeactderattaqoedet places. NoovoBe Mhioiit te. ptr 

Augoyat. 8vo, Paria, 
4^ de la defense des places. Noavelle ^itioii, &c. par Yalaal 

8vo. Porii. 
464 Treassart, General, M^moire sot les tnortien hjdraniiqiies et snr Ics i 

dinaires. 4to. Tam. 
^5 Annuaire du Corps Rojal des Ponts^t-Cfaaoss^, &c. ponr Panose 18t9. 

Pant, 5s. 

466 Encydop^ie Portattvt, Livraison XXXIII. oontenant Precis d'ou Tnni6 de 

Poetique et Versification, par V. Ledac ; Livraison XXXIV. TaUlem Ustoriqiie 
de Ilndostrie et da Connmeroe, par Odolant Desnos. Sto. Porii. each 3a. 6d. 

467 Rocbe-Aymon, De la Cavalerie, oa des changeroens necessaires dans roraanisatioa 

et llnstnictioa des troupes d cheval. Tom. II. Bto. Parir. 6s. 6d. 

468 Dutens, Histoire de la Navigation IntMeare de la France, f vols. 4(o. Panh. 
. 21. «8. 

469 LandrjOy Manuel oomplet des mattres de forges, oa traits tb^orique et pratiqoe de 

Tart de travailler le ttr. Parit. 6s. 
4170 Herker, Fr. W. Constroctionen von Oefennach OrunsiitseB der .£stbetik. gr. 8vou 

Leiptig, 6s. 
471 Rudolph, 0. R. die Baosoiaorerkunst. nebst 19 lithograph. Tafeln. gr. 4lo. 

CatteL 16s. 
47f Scbmieder, Dr. Grondriss der geweii>-natariehre. gr. 8vo. Caaad. 9s. 
473 Selig, T. W. Praktische Anieitung luni Strassonbau ; mit 10 tafeln. Svo^ 

C<uss/. 78. 6d. 
475 Ansichten and Betracbtongen aber sogcoannte leicbfe Iiifanteiie. Swo, 

78. 



FINE ARTS. 

477 Chapoy, Catb^dralcs Francaises, dessin^es d'aprls natore et fithograpbi^es. liv. 

XVII. folio. Paris. 8s. 

478 Cbabert et Heniiet, Galerie des Contemporaioes, ou Collection des portiaits des 

femmes o^Iebres, Dvraison VII. folio Parit. Its. 

479 Reveil, Mus^e de Pemture et de Sculpture, &c. Liv. 46 a 54. If mo. Pmn$^ 

each Is. 6d. 

480 Boiinard, Costomes des l3oe« 14oie, et l5nie aiedes. Dvns. XI— XX. 4to. 

Paru, each eolar, 6s. 

481 Galerie Lithographi4e des Tableaaz de S. A. R. le^uc d'Orleans, LIt. XLIX. L. 

(et demiere}. Parit, foUo, each ll. 
48f Galerie M^dkale, Portraits des Mededos, lithographic avec des noHcea par 
Doin. Liv. VIII. folio. Parit. 8s. 

483 Villeneuve Bargemont, Monoroens des Grands Mattres de I'ordre de St. Jean de 

Jerusalem, acoooipi^i^s de notes historiqaes. livraisons IL IIL IV. 8«o. 
Parit, each 12s. 

484 Girodet-lVioson (petntre d'bistoire), (Euvres postlmmes de ; pobli^ par Covuin. 

S vol. gr. in 8vo. plancAes. Parit, 11. 10s. 

486 Nodier, Taylor, et Caillot, Voyages pittoresqoes et ronantiqaes dans Vaaaamtt 

France; Fiaacbe-Comte. Uvrauons XXV. et XXVI. Folio. Paris, eacii 18s. 

487 Vaes pittoresqnes des Vienx Chateaux de rAUemagne : le Gnmi DmAi de Badi. 

Livraison L et II. avte plancha litbog. Folio. Parit, each ll. 

488 Goarlier, Biet, &c. Chdx d'Edifices publics constroili oa ptojebk en FtraMe. 

LivrMsons IX.-^XIII. folio. Parit, each 6s. 
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489 Fa^get-MericMfft* BdvtioD da Vaya(^4« & M. Chufet X. en AJmcu (n»e 

SMoe in Genuo,) avM 1% ploncAei << wie cortf , 4io. Stnuivwfg. Ifi. 

490 SwrraiiSy Le Rhine, Deacription hUtorique et pittDretqoe de ton Cour% depuif sa 

loufoejiisqa'&Unier. Livraison I. 4^,Jig, eolorm Panh 

491 Geringer, Maries, &c. Llnde Fran^aise, Cotiection des Dewiw liU»9gnphite 

fepreieiitaqt lea dWinit^s, temples, &c. &<:• Lt?iiiiiDa XIV. Folio. JPcHf. 

492 LetarooiUj, Edifices deRome Modeme. XifraisoB XlV.etXV. Folk}. Porii. 

eacli 8s. 
495 Fridolin. Ballade de ScbiUert trad, par M. Voiart> OMC 8 gnwurm d*aprh Ist dtmm 
de iietMdk, 16no. JP&ris. 2s» 

494 Isogiaphie des Hommes p^lehres.. livraisoo XXII. et XXIIL .4to. Fwu. each 

6s.6d. 

495 tUomtre PittorMooe du Fleuvo Hudson, et des parties lat^rales de rAniriqaa* 

livn. XIII. Fofio. Fari$. e«ch tOs. 

496 Gaothier, les plus beaux Edifices de la Ville de Genes et de ses eovirons. Littsd 

XXllI. Folio. JPortf. 8s. 

497 Uittorfi* et Zancli, Architectore Modeme de la Sidle. LivrMsoa XVII. Folio. 

Forw. es« 6d* 

498 Monges, loonographie Romaine. .Tom. III. 4to* avec aUn in folio. Porif. 

499 Tajior, Voyage piMoresqne en £fpague« en Poitogal, &c Livraisen VUI. .4t9. 

Paris, each 15s* 

500 SciiiOer,'le Dragon et Pile de Rliodes, seiaa Dessins de Betsfcb, avec one tradoc- 

tion titt^ale, &oc. par Mad. E. Voiait. 16ino. Porti. 2s. 6d. 
601 Masoist ies Rooms de Fompet* oavrage oontinu^ par Gau. livraisoii XXVI. 

Folio. Porti. 27s. 
.502 Callet et Lcsoear* Architecture Italienne. Linaison VI. FoKo. Paris. 8t; 

503 Monomens des Arts du Dessin chei les Peoples tant audens que modemes, 

racoelUis par le Haion Vivani Denon, pour senrir d rhistoire des arts« lilfaqgni- 
phlb par ses solas et sous ses yeu, dteits et exfUques pu Amaory Duval* 
4 vol. Folio. Paris, 251. 

504 St. Edne, Paris et ses environs. Livrsn. XXXV. Sto^ Porii. each Is. 6d. 

505 Qoatremdre de Quincy, Storia della ViU e della Opere do BafiM^ Saniio 

d*Urbino, trad, a illust. de Franc Longhena, can fig. 8fO. JliUow. 56s. in 4tD. 
SI. 5s. 

506 Iconografia Contemporanea, overro CoUesione di Rttratti dd piu ceiebri per^ 

sonaggi deir Italia attaalmente viventi, accomp. da notixie biografiche tittenrie 
e cronologiche da Erminie Vendramlni. Nos. L II. III. Folio. Ptrfast. 

507 Faroiglie Cdebri Italiane, del Cav. Fompeo litu. Fascic. XVII. part 1, 2, 5, 4. 

Medid di Fireoae, eon rami. Folio. MUana, each 15s. 

508 Bonafont, C. Ph. Konst andeotnngen aus .£sthetiscfaeiD Staadpunkte. 8to. 

BerUn, 1829. 4«. 6d. 

509 Description des Monumens de Rhodes, par le Colonel Rottiers. LivzsosLet 

II. 4to.>^. m folio. Brux^Um, 25s. 



HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS. &c 

510 Biographie UoiTerselle et Portative des' Contemporains, &c. Ire partie, liv. 

XLV—XXIX. 2departie, liv.XXVI. 8^0. f oris, each Ss. 

511 Goizot, Coon de LP9on8 sur I'Histoire Modeme. Li v. XV. 8fO. Pariu 

512 J. de Goyse, Histdre de Hunaut Tom. VI. 8vo. Parii. 12s. 

515 Dupr6 de St Manre^ I'Ennite en Russie. Tom. III. 12q)o. Paris 5s. 

514 Braun, Statisli^«e Constitotaonetle de U Chambre desD6put^ de 1824 4 1829. 

8vo^ Paris, 9s. 64. 

515 Ahaivucb Boyal pour 1829. 8vo. Farii. 15s. 

516 Okuuneff, Considerations sur les Grandes Operations, les Batailles, et les Combats 
I de 1812 en Rossie. 8to. Paris. 4s. 6d. 

! Fkwcc. Tom, VIII. 8ro. Paris. 9^. $d. 
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7(& Li8tofNeu> Works 

i$l8 Piiforet,«i8ioire de la Chotedel*£mpireGf«c (1400— 1490). 8to. Pam. St. 

519 SalTUidy, Histoire de Pobgne avant et sous le roi Jean Sobieski. 3 vol. 8to. 

Pgrit, 9Ts. 

520 Fortia d'Urban (Marquis de) et Mielle, Hlstoim Gtedrale de Portugal Ton. VL 

8vo. Pmi», Iti. 

521 Qmtre Mois dana lea Payt-Bas, voyage ^pisodiqae et critique daiu la Bdgiqiie ct 

la HoUande. f vol. 9to. Pnrti . 
52f Epb^merides UnWenellesyoa tableaux religieuz, politiqnet, litt^rairet, i 

et anecdotiqnei, pfcsentant pour chaque jonr de I'ton^e un extiait dca i 

de toutes les nations et de tons les sieclet jusqu'au ler Janvier, 18f8. Ton. 

III. et IV. Man et Avril. 8vo. Park, each 10s. 
5td Chateauneof, Histoire do Regent Philippe d'Orl^ans. S vol. 18iiio. Paris. 10a. 
•5f4 M6moifes de Faucbe-Borel. Tom. IV. avec supplement. 8vo. Park. 10s. 
525 Meraoires d'une Femme de Quality, sur Louis XVIII. sa conr, et son teffte. 

4 vol. 8fo. Ports, f I. 
526 et Souvenirs d'un Pair de France, ex-membre du Senat-Conservatenr. 

Tom. I. et II. 8vo. Park. ll. 
5f7 Posthumes, Lettres et Pi^s aothentiqnes toacbant la vie et la oMrt de 

C. F. Due de Riviere. 8vo. Park. 8s. 
5f8 Froment, La Police devoil^e depuis la restaoratioD, et notamment sons BffM. 

Franchet et Delavau. Tom. 1. et II. 8vo. Park. 17s. 
5t9 -^ oomplets et aothentlquea duDuc de Saint Simon, sur le sidde de Loais 

XrV. et la Regence, public pour la premiere fois sur le MS. ori|pnal, entiefv- 

ment 6crit de la mmn de Pauteor. Par M. le Marquis de Saint Shnoo. Tom. 

I. d VI. 8vo. Park. (To be completed in 16 vols.) eadi 9s. 

530 Laffon Saint-Marc, Tableau de lliistoire d'Espagne, jusqu'au r^gne de Ferdinand 

VII. 2 vol. 8vo. Park. 18s. 

531 Esneaox, Histoire philosophique et politique de Russie, depuis les tems les plas 

recul^ jusqu'i nos jours. Tom. II. (To be completed in 4 volt). Svo. 
Park. 12s. 

532 Baron Renouard de Bussiere, Lettres sur I'Ofient, ^ites pendant let aante 1827 

et 1828. 2 vol. 8vo. avec 2 livraisons dcs planches in folio. Ptaii. 21. 8a. 

533 Marshal Goovion Saiot-Cyr, M^moires sur les Campagnes des Armies du Rhin 

et Moselle, de 1792 jusqu'a la paix de Campo-Formio. 4 vols. 8vo. Paris. 
31. 10s. 

534 Bourrienne, M6moires sor Napoleon, le Directoire, le Consulat, I'Empite, et la 

Restauration. Tom. III. et IV. 8vo. Park. 11. 
.535 M^moires d*un For9at, oo Vidocq devoiI6. Tom. III. 8vo. 10s. 

536 Balbi, I'Empire Russe compart aux principaox Etats do Monde. Fenille mlblio. 

Ports. 8s. 

537 M^moires d'un Forban Philosophe. 8vo. Porii. 8s. 

538 — — sor I'Imperatrlce Josephine, scs oontemporains, la Coor de Navarre, et 

la Malmaison. Tom. III. 8vo. Parts. lOs. 

539 Walckenaer, Histoire g^n^rale des Voyages. Tom. XVI. 8vo. Ports. 9a. 

540 Baron de Stael, (Euvres divenes de, prMd^e^ d'une Notice sor sa Vie, et sairies 

de quelqoes lettres incites sur TAngleterre. 3 vol. 8vo. Park. IL ts. 6d. 

541 Schepeler, Histoire de la Revohition d'Espagne et de Portugal, ainsi qne de la 

guerre qui en resulla. Trad, de TAllemand sous les yeux de Tauteur. Tom. L 
8vo. Park. (To be completed in 3 vols.) 10s. 66. 

542 Bonmiseanx, Histoire de Louis XVI. avec les anecdotes de source. 2 vols. 8ro. 

Park. 19s. 

543 Capefigue, Histoire de Philippe Aogoste, onvrage couronn^ par PTnatiUiU Tom. 

1. et II. (To be completed in 4 vols.) 8vo. Ports, ll. 

544 Begin, Histoire des Sciences, des Lettres. et des Arts, et de la CivUiialioa dans 

le pays Mesain, depuis les Gaoloisjusqu'a nos jours. 8vo. Ports. 9s. 

545 M^moires du Madame la Corotesse du Barri. Tom. III. et IV. S vol. 8vo. 

Poru. 11. 

546 Corote de Segur, Abr€g6 de I'Histoire Universelle, ancienae et modeine. Tom. 

XLI. XUI. XLIII. 18mo. Paris. 7s. 6d. 

547 Baron Cbapuys-Montlaville, Histoire du Daupbu^. 2 vols. 8vo. Park. IL 
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548 Comtease Choiaeol Goaffier, M^moiKs liittoriqttefl sur I'Enperenr Alexandre eft ki 

Cour de Russie. 8vo. Parit. 10s. 

549 Lacretelle (Charles) Histoire de France depoU la Restauration. Tom. I. et II. 

8vQ. Parii. Ids. 

550 Chalmel, Histoire de Touraine depois la Conqa&te des Gaules jusqui Pann^ 

1790. Tom. III. et IV. 8vo. Parit. 

551 M^moires du Cardinal Dubois. Tom. I. et II. 8to. Pariu II. 

552 M^moixet et Dissertations sur les Antiquit^s nationales et 6lmngeres, publics par 

la Soci4t6 Ro^ale des Autiquaires de France. Tom. VIII. 8vo. Paris, 

553 Packo» Relation d'un Voyage dans la Marmarique, la Cyr6naique» et les Oasis 

d'Audjelah et de Maradeb. Teste, 4nie partie, Oasis Meridionale. 4to« 
PlanJiet, Uv. VIII. IX. X. ^et derniere.) Folio, each ISs.— L'oovrage com- 
plete» 2 vols. 4to. et 1 vol. folio. 81. 8s. 

554 L'Uemiite en Suisse, ou Observations sur les Moeurs et les Usages Suisses au com- 

mencement du XIXe siede. Tom. Let II. Kmo. Pont. 10s. 

555 Mass^-Isidore, La Vend^ poetique et pittoresque, ou Lettres descriptives et his- 

toriqaes sur le Bocage de la Vendue. Tom. I. 8vo. Nantts, 

556 Conte Baldelli Boni, Storia delle relasioni vicende?oli deir Europa, e dell' Asia, 

dalla decadenia de Roma fino alia distrusione del Califfato. 2 vol. 4to. 
Fhraue, 

557 , II Afilione, testo di lingua del Secolo XIIT. ora per la prima 

volta pnbblicato, ed illnstrato ; e seconda la lesione Ramusiana» illustiato e 
commentato. t torn. 4to. Ftrmu. 

558 Cicerone in und um Neapel, nach RomaneUi, &c. 3 bde. 8vo. Leiptig.* 18s. 

559 For&ters Briefwechsel ; nebst einigen Nachiichten von seinem Leben. In 2 

Tlieilen. gr. 8vo. Leipng, 18s. 

560 Graff, C. G. Diutiska, Denkmiiler Dentacher Sprache und litteratur. 2r Bd. 

gr.dvo. Stuttgardt. 89. 

561 Klein. J. A. Voyage dn Rhin de Majence a Cologne. Avec 12 vues. 8to. 

CcbUas. lis. 6d. 

562 Ranke, L. Die Serbische Revolution. Mit 1 Charte. 8vo. Hamburg, 7s. 

563 Legis, Dr. Fundgruben des alten Nordens. Ir Bd. gr. 8vo. Leipng, 8s. 

564 Neuer Nekrolog der Deutschen. 1827. 8vo. Hmeuau, 20s. 

565 Rabbeck, R. L. Erinneraugen ans meineu Leben. IrThl. gr. 8vo. Lnpng, 7s. 

566 Ranschnick, Dr. AUgeroetne Hauschronik der Deutschen, 2te Abthlg. gr. 8vo. 

Leijttig^ 10s. . . 

567 Warmond, A. dat Sassishe Doneken7Bok Sammed tor Fydkortinge. 8vo. Ham- 

burg, 7s. 

568 Bottmann, Ph. Mythologus, oder gesammelte Abbandlungen iiber die Sagen.der 

Altertfaums. 2r. Bd. gr. 8vo. BerUn. 9s. 

569 Graff, G. Abriss der Alten Geschichte des Orients, gr. 8vo. Mimu. 3s. 6d. 

570 Hafi^r, M. W. die Gotterdienste auf Rhodus im Alterthume. 2 Hft. gr. 8vo. 

Zerbtt, 4s. 6d. 

571 Herders Leben, von Dr. Doring. 16mo. Weimar, 2s. 6d. 

572 Liibker Dr. und H. Schroder, XiCtxicon der Schleswig-Holstein-Lauenbnrgiscbeii 

und Entmischen Schriftsleller. 2 Thie. gr. 8vo. AiUma, 20s. 

573 Budde, Fr. Cbreslomatliie sur Geschichte der Deutsdien Sprache und Poesie f iii 

die obern KJa&sen. Ir Thl. von Ulphilas bis Haller. gr. 8vo. Muneter, 7s. - 

574 Freyberg, M. Freiherr von, Geschichte der Bayerischen Landstiinde und ibrer 

Verhandlungen. 2r Bd. 8vo. Sukbaeh. 7s. 

575 Konigsdorfer, U. Geschichte des Klostcrs sum Heiligen Kreuts. 4 bde. gr. Qvo. 

Sultbaeh, 11. 10s. 

576 Biograila Universale Aulica e Moderna. Vol. XLL— LI. 8vo. Venetia, 

POETRY, DRAMA, &c. 

580 David (Pierre) I'Alexandreide, ou la Grece Veng^, poeme, en 24 chants. 2 vol. 

8vo. Parif. 16s. 

581 Baour-Lormian, Legendes, Ballades, ct Fabliaux. 2 vol. l8mo. Paris, 

582 Ducange et Boai^geob, Sept Heores, ni41odrame en 3 actes. 8vo.' Paris, 
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583 L'Ane Mort et la Femme Qoillotin^. f toI. ISmo. Porit. 10s. 

584 MeleavUle et Braxier, Antoine ou les Trots G^ofntions, piece en S ^poqaes, m^i^s 

des chants. 8to. Parts. Ss. 6d. 

585 Repertoire da Tb^tre de Madame. Livrsos LXXI. II. IIL IV. V. df mo. 

Pari*, each Is. 6d. 

586 Suite da Repertoire de Madame. livrusons I. II. III. IV. V. VI. 3f mo. Paris. 

each Is. 6d. 

587 Deslandes, Carooens, draroe historique en 5 actes. Svo. Pom. Si. 6d. 

588 Vitet, la Mort de Henri III. A out 1589, Scenes Historiqoes, (aisant suite aax 

Barrkadet et aux Etati d» Blots, 8vo. Ports. 9s. 

589 Mcriro^, 1572, Chroniques de France, gr. in 8vo. Parts. 9s. 

590 Mme A. Tastn, Chroniques de France, gr. 8vo. Pwris. 1^ 

591 Ferrario, Storia ed Analisi deglt antichi Roroansi dl Cavalleria e de! poeim 

romanxeschi dltalia, con disscrtaxioni, &c. e emfg» 3 vol. 8to. MUoMf* tL 5«. 
59t Legraod d*Aossj, Fabliaux, ou Confes, Fables, et &mans de Xlle et da Xllle 
sidles, trad, ou extraits. Soie Edition, consid^rablement augmentie 5 voL 
8vo. avec 18 gravures. Psris. 41. 4s. 
' ' ' grand papier velin, ^preuves sur papier de Chine. 81. 8s. 

593 HIstoire dti Chatdain de Coacr, et de ia Dame de Fajel, poblife d'apres ies 

MS. de Ja Bibliotheqae da Roi. gr. 8to. oiwr /|:. Pwnu li. 11s.6d. fig. 
peaOes, 31. 13s. 6d. 

594 Th^tre de M. Eugene Scribe. Tom. VIL 8to. Paris. 9s. 

595 Meiy et Barthelemj, le Fib de i'Homme» on Souvenirs de Vienne. Bro. Pmr. 2i. 

596 Casimir Delavigne, Marino Faliero. 8to. Psrii. 6s. 6d. 

597 Wagner, Dr. erste nnd letste Liebe. - T^anerspiel in 3 Akten. 8to. N^SmAerg, fi. 

598 Orabbe, Don Juan und Faust. Eine Tragodie. 8to. Fiwdj^rt. 7s, 

'599 IMing, Dr., Enthjmia, oder des Lebens Frenden. ^n didaktiscbes GedichL 8vo. 
L^mg* 7s. 

600 Castdli, J. F. Dranntisches Stnrasscben fiir das Jahr. 1899. 16mo. ITieii. 7s. 6d. 

601 Eberl, K. C. Wlasta. Bohmisch-natlonales Heldengedicht in 3 Biicbem. gr. 8«<o« 

Pt^. Its. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

60S Solr4esde Walter Soott H Paris, reciieiUier^t puMiifs par P. L. Jacob, &c 8v«. 
Paris, 9s. 

604 Hitdebvaiidt, Bertbold Von der Nidda, o« U Horde de la Fordt Noiie, ttmA. ^ 

TAllemand. 4 vol. 8vo. Paris. 16s. 

605 Tieck. Deux Nonralks et una Piece» tiroes des ceovres de ; ISmo. Pmis. 3a* 6d. 

606 Bouilly, Contes ofierU aux Enfant de France. Tom. II. Itmo. Paris. 4s. 6d. 

607 Zschoki^c, Les Soirees d'Aaraa, trad, de I'AlIemand. 4 vol. Kmo. Paris. (Ton. 

XIV. a. X VU. de ses Romans.) 1 4s. 

608 H. Latoucbe, Fragoletta. Naples et Paris en 1799. 2 vol. 8ve« Paris ll. 

609 Rosini, la Monaca diMonaa, Storia 4el Secolo XVII. 3 vol. Bwo. Pirn. 18a. 

610 Sirtorios, A. von, Eniihiungen. 8vob Lsi^s^. 8s. 

611 Velas, A., Antonio Astolpho, der Riihne Seeriiubeichef. f TM». -Svo. QftadL lis. 
618 Webrmann, C Kene Scbwiinke sur Potier-abeud-Feier. Bfit 80 illuss. Ropfam. 

Itmo. Prafd^wrt. 6s. 6d. 
615 Aniello, S. die griisslichen Unholde der MHtertiachh 8ThIe. 8vo. Qaadi, llii 

614 Schoppe, A. die Minen von Pasoo, Ein Roman. 3 thie. LsqM^. 15s. 

615 Bertrant, G. die Schone Advokaten-Tochter. 8vo. ffardkausstn. 5s. 
516 Fert>eo O. Eduard oder die Sieben Briiute. 8vo. Bedtn* 6s. - 

617 Bilderbeck, L. F. Freiherr von, Seyn und Schein, ein Sittengemalde jetivger Zdt 

4 bde. Aachen. 11. fs. 6d. 

618 Boruscheim, E. der Beichutubl. Eine wahre schaodervoOe Begebenlieift der 

I8ten Jahrhunderts. ISmo. Ldpsig, 6s. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE, PHILOLOGY, BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

6t0 Charpentier, Etudes Morales et Politiquet siir U Iitl6tattti« ftomaine, de|^ mb 
origuiejasqu'inosjoun. 8vo. Paris. 
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6f9 D'Orient de Bdlegarde et iMgaj, Lloterprete du Fran^ais en Greoe» oo M^thode 
poor parler la langae Gicque-nodeme sans I'avoir apprise. 8to. Pons. 5s. 

6S3 Qo^rard, La France Litt^raire. ou Dictiouilaire tiibliographiqae des savans, histo- 
riem et gens de lettres de ik France. Tom. II. Part 2. (CRA-DUC.) 8vo. 
Parti. lOs. 

624 Bibliotheca Classica Latina, edente lieamire. Liv. LIII. Seneoe Opera philoso- 

phica. Tom. IV. Plinii Historia Naturalise Geographis. Vol. II. Pars 2. 2 vol. 
8vo. Paris. 

625 Bibliothdqoe Lado-Fran^aise ; Collection des Classiqnes Latins avec la tradaction 

en regard. Livsn. 20. (Stace : — Les Sjlves, Tom. 1.) Bvo. PaHf. 98. 

626 Baron Roger, Recherches philosophiques sur la langue Ouolofe, suivies d'lin voca- 

bnlaire. Bfo. Park. 5s. 

627 Atakta, ou Recneil d' observations sor les Ungues Grecques ancienne et moderne, 

par Coray. 2 voU 8vo. Paris, ll. 168. 

628 Anecdota Gneca. e codicibus regiis descripsit annotationibus illuatrnvit J. F. Boia- 

sonade. 8vo. Ports. 

629 Boerio, Dizionario del Dialetto Venesiano. Edito per cura di Daniel Manni. 4to. 

Ffiiesia. 
631 Classicorom Anctororo e Varicanis codicibus editornm: Tom. I. & II. cnrante 

Angelo Maio» Vaticanas bibliothecsB prsefecto. 8to. Ronut, 
6SS Wesmer, Dr. F^agen uberdieGriechiiche Formenlebre. 8vo. Leignitz. 6s. 6d. 

634 Lambini, Dionjtii, in HoratiniB. Pars I. Edit. Nova. 8vo. CohUnx, 12b. 

635 Scbneider, Dr. VoUitiuidiges Sophokleiscbes WorterTerzeicbniss. late Abtfalgi 

8vo. Weimar, lOs. 

636 Benihardy, 6. WiaseaschafUicbe Syntax der Griecbischen Spracbe. gr, 8vo. 

Berlin, 1829. 12b. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

638 Hoffman, (F. B.) (EuTres de; Tom. IX. X. 8vo. Parti, each 98. 

639 Revue de Paris, Avril — Juin, 1829, 12 numerof; subscription fot 3 moattis, 24s. 

(See the Prospectus stitched up with this No, of the F, Q. A.) 

640 Jarrjr de Mancy, Atlas Historique et Chronologicjoe des Litt^tures andeiines 

et modemes, des Scieuces et des Beaux Arts. Livrsn. X. folio* Forts, each 8s< 

641 TsBcUimer, Lettres sur la Religion et la Politique, adress^es k I'Abb^ de la Men- 

nais, M. de Chateaubriand et M. de Montlosier. 8vo. Ports. 49. 
64ft Taschefeaa, Histoid de la Vie et des ouvrages de P. Comeille. 8to.- Porit. 10s. 

643 Grimm et Diderot, Correspondance Littfiraire, philosophiqu^ «t critique, depuli 

1763 jusqu'en 1790. Tom. IV. & V. 8? 6. Ports; tach 8s. 

644 B. Constant, Melanges de Litt^rature et de Politique. 8to. Parti, lOs. 

645 Cb. Nodler, Melanges tir6s d^]ne petite bibliothlque, ou Vari^t^ Litt^raires el 

Philosophiques. 8f0. Paris, lOs. 

647 Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Giithe in der Jahren 1794 bis 1805. 3r thl« 

Bro. Stuttgardt. lOs. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

648 Boctbor, Dictionnaire Fran9ais- Arabe, revue et augment^ par Coussin de P^ceval. 

livrsn. IV. 4to. Paris, each l5s. 

649 Manav»>Dhanna-SaBtra, Loib de Manou, publi^e en Sanskrit avec une traduction 

Fran^aise et des Notes, par A. Loiselear-Deslon^charops. Livrsn. I. II. 8vo. 
Porif. each 128. (To be completed in four Livraisons). 

650 Silvestre de Sacy, Antliologie Graromaticale Arabe, ou Morceanx cboisies du divers 

grammairiens let BcholiaBtes Arabes, avec une Iradpction Franpalse et des Notef. 
gr. in 8vo. Ports, ll. lis. 6d. 

651 Vendidad Sad6, Tun des Livres de Zoroaatre public d'aprds le MS. Zend de la 

Bibliotb^ue dn Roi, avec un Commentaire, &c. par £• Burnonf. Livrsn. I. 
folio. Pans.' 16s. (To be completed in 10 lavraisbns.) 

652 Gi^ppio, Easai aur le Sjsteme bilro^yphique de M. ChampoUieu le jeune, et lur 

ies avantages qnll ottre i U Critique Sacrfie. 8vo, Porii, Bs. 
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TO TRB 

FOURTH VOLUME 

or THE 

FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 



A. 

AeroUgiottl Hieroglyphics, account of the 
system of, 440, 441 — remarks on it, 

• 460— 45f. 

JEgir, Scandinavian legend concerning, 
131. 

Agrieuitun of New Spain, present state 
of, 178 — 180— ^cause of the sape- 
rioritj of English agricuitoie over that 
of France, 484. 

Aladdin, vixier of U.rcban, legislative and 
militanr institutions of, t45, 246. 

AnUUo, (TuonnaK),) the elder, anecdote 

. of, ^3, note. 

(Tommaso,) the younger. See 



Amme, (Geonaio,) Captain-general of 
the iteapolitan people, treachery of, to 
Masaniello, 374 — anecdotes of him, 
388, 389, 390, 391— attacks made upon 
his life by the Duke of Guise, 397. 

Anmunre^.fouf Ftm 1829, 325— the as- 
sertions in it respecting tlie inventor of 
the steam-engine, examined and re- 
futed, 326—328. 

Antamdet van der Goet, a Dutch poet, no- 
tice of, 56, 57. 

Arago, (M.) Refutation of the assertions 
of, that the English have claimed to 
themselves the invention of the steam- 
engine, and have totally suppressed the 
name of the ori^al projector, 324 — 
326. 

Araueotdan government and costoms, po- 
etical description of, 511 — 514 — bat- 
tles of the AraocaniaDs with the Spani- 

• ards, whom they defeat, 515—518, 
5^9, 520— and are themselves discom- 
fited, 521, 522. 529» 530. 



Areoe, (Duke of,) viceroy of Naples, cha- 
racter of, 361 — lus opptessive govcvn- 
ment, ibid, 362— caoses the inanrrRtioa 
of Masaniello, 363, 364— his attempts 
to obtain a general padfication, 365 — 
recognises Masaniello's aotbortty, 369 
— further dbputes between Arcoa and 
the Neapolitans, 375— sapeiaeded by 
Don Joan of Austria, 400. 

Arlet, kingdom of, erected by theinAo- 
ence of the clergy, 20. 

Armeniant in Georgia, notice of, 577— 
^ight of their patriarch from EtcfamMan 
within the Russian frontiexs, 578 — their 
commercial enterprise, 582 — ^notice n- 
specting Armenian literatore, 693, 694. 

Amdt, (Christian Mor^tx,) biogrmpiucal 
notice of, 334. 

Arteveldt, (Philip d',) deieat of, at the 
battle of iloaebecqae, 33, 35. 

Assasdnt, tlie Knights Templars proved to 
have had no connection with them, 
618—621. 

Amusinatum, facility and prevalenoe of, 
among the Franks under the MeroTki- 
sian kings, 12, 1 3. 

Atkmtie (kean, onsocceasful nttenpt lo 
unite, with the Pacific Ocean, 170. 

Auttria, invasion of, by the Tnrks, t57. 

B. 

Baldur, history of, according to the 
Scandinavian mvtholog^, 125 — 128 
philosophiau meaning of thia le- 
gend, 129. 

fiooario, regulations in, concemh^ the 
Romish bishops, 373. 

BcUamift a Dotch'poet, notice at, 62* 63. 
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BtHm mWeni^, Dumber of itudeilU iii, 

686. 
Bernardo del Carjplie, ftbatrect of the ro- 

manCic adventttres of, 90—92. 
l^kUt (French uid Latin,) notice of an 

edition of, 328. 
BUderdi^ a Dutch poet» critical notice 

of the works of. 67—69. 
■ venet oC in dctettation of the 

French languafle, 39. 
BirtAt ami JkMt in Sweden* number of 

fioin18ntot8t5,34S. 
Bindc Sea, harboun in, possessed by the 

Russians, 587 — comoiercial and mari- 

tine adfantages of this sea, 595. 
Black Vomit of Mexico, notice of, 186. 
JBoMfMrte, (Napoleon,) character of, 603 

— notice of bis son» 606, 607. 
Booh published on the Continent, lists of 

the principal, from Janunrj to March, 

1829, 343—354 from April to 

June, 1829, 695—705. 
Booh9eUer$ of Paris, abstract of their requite 

to the French ministers, concerning the 

book trade and copvrigbts, 680, 681. 
Borger*t Ode to the Rhine, translation of, 

66,67. 
Bowrtier, (M.) account of (he murder of, 

160, 161 — and of the pnx:eedings 

against his murderers, 161 — 164. 
BofiUerwek*e history of Spanish literature, 

character of, 102. 
Bragaand Idutma, Scandinavian mytho- 
logical ieeend coucerning, 135. 
Bredero, a Dutch poet, notice of, 47. 
British Muieum, deficiency of foreign 

works, in the library of, 540—542. 
Brutw, (Jan de,) a Dutch poet, notice of, 

52. 
Bym, (Anna,) a Dutch poetess, notice 

of,H5, 46. 
Byrm, (Lord,) observations on tlie works 

of, 309, 310— on bis Marino Faliero, 

470 — 473 — and on the imitatioos of 

this tragedy by M. Delavtgne, 473 — 

483. 



C. 

CsiU^j, (M.) Travels in Africa, notice of, 
327, 328. 

Qtmphuueu, a Dutch poet, notice of, 49. 

Catholie Emaneipatump observations on the 
bill for granting, 275, 276— opinions 
of foreigners on the Catholic question : 
of Count Ferdinand dal Poszo, 280 — 
clauses pioposed by him to be inserted 
in a bill, ibid. 281 — remarks thereon, 
281, 282— observations on the foreign 

VOL. IV. NO. vxxi. 



aspeel of the late qaettmn of Catholic 
disabilities, as it affected our character 
for liberality among foreigners, 286 — 
295 — as it affected their idea of ear 
national power, 296— and as it affected 
their estimate of our national security, 
297 — 304— ^-observatioDs on some of 
the clauses in the new bill, 305, 306. 

Coti, (Jacob,) a Dutch poet, notice of, 
51, 52. 

Ceucosttt, notice of the tribes inhabiting 
the, 575 — population of, 588 — expense 
of the Caucasian pruvuices to Russia, 
589 — causes of their mortality to the 
Russian soMiers, ibid, — mines of the 
Caucasus, 592 — causes of the slow 
progress of civilisation among the 
Caucasian tribes, 593. 

Chambert of Peers and Deputies, in 
France, judicial functions of, 142. 

ChampoUwH^ (J. F.) Lettre a M. (a Due do 
Blaoat, 438 — his reputation as a Coptic 
scholar impusncd, 441 — severe remarks 
on him by M. Klaproth, 453 note — ac- 
count of bis supposed discoveries of 
iSgyptian histories on papyri, 463, 464 
— proofr Uiat tboy have no foundation, 
464— 467— estimate of his acquire- 
ments.aud discoveries, 468, 469. 

Charlemagne, (Emperor,) notice of the 
reign of, 15, 16. 

Chateauvieux, CM., de,) observations of, on 
the miserable condition of the peasants 
in the Val d'Amo, 493, 494. 

Ctrcosfians, slave trade of, 587, 588. 

Clement of Alexandria's description of the 
different kinds of writing in use among 
the ancient Egyptians, 443, 44 ' 
planatory observations thereon, 
450. 

Clementit Romoni Recognitiones, notice of 
a new edition of, 333. 

Cicero de Republic^, notice of a new edi- 
tion of, 673 — and of newly discovered 
fragments of bis orations, 674, 675. 

CUrgy, power of, in the ninth century, 
19, 20. 

Clotaire I. king of France, divides his do 
minious into three kingdoms, 13, 14. 

Cbtairell. king of France, reign of, 14. 

Coffee, culture of; in Mexico, 182. 

Coloni Uberi and Coloni porriara, condition 
oC among the Romans, 494—496. 

Conetantinople, fall of, 243. 

CoomherU, a Dutch writer, notice of, 46. 

Copyrig^, in France, suggestion of the 
Parisian booksellers concerning, 680, 
681— law of, in Hesse-Casscl, 685. 

Comterel, (Charles,) Uittoire Ahrig6e de la 
LUteratwre Anglme, 307— remarks on 
3A 
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lbs iuImwmmt of tlie tkle tk-^plwi of 
hit imjik, 900— hli diancter of the 
worki of Lotd Bjiroii and Sir W. Scott, 
d09^raii]Brki tbereoo, 90^ SlO^his 
chanicter of English modern feoiale 
poete,Sli. 

CarmuiOf (Louis,) singnlttr will of, 666. 

Can^u, or sewicctto landlords, in Iku of 
rent, obttrvstioot on, 496y 499. 

Cotton, culture of, in Mexico, IM. 

C0U4l% (MS) reHMim Tor vetidniii« the n* 
iaAtig sjttvni of inicrrogalton, m Cfinii- 
iial cases, in Frao^ev 144^ liS-^reiuarlis 
thereon, 145* 
•C#urCf of ordinarj police, in France, jnris- 
dicdon of, 141— of correctional pofice, 
i6.-— the high criminal coert, ]4y— 
courts of appeal and eatiaiion, ih» 

Crimmal courts in France, notice ci, 149 
— node of treating criminals, 143, 14'$ 

•^ainl of tiding them, }42^— 143 

diffntflices between the criminal law of 
England and thai of France, 140, 149— 
afaiiracts of some remarkable French 
criminal trials, 149-^164. 

Crunidsi against the Counts of Thenlouae 
and the Albigenses, cbavaolerof, tS, 
■ S^k-against the Mahometans, obserra- 
tioiis on the morality of» 95, 96, 



P. 

Da Casta, a Dutch poet, notice of, 71, 72. 

Daggr, or the Day, Scandinavian mytho- 
logioal leeend concerning, 1^. 

XM£r;g, (Charles Theodore of,) Bishop of 
Cdtmaa, elector of Mnins, biographi- 
cal notice of, 54t— 544 extent of 

his archiepiscopal power, 544— account 
ofthe jalotnrj chsmges, inirodnced into 
the Romish Church iu the south and 
Sodlll-%rest of Germany, ttnd<>rhis sanc> 
tion, by Baron von Wessenberg, 548— 
565 ' ■■ -t^bose character and conduct 
he riodicales to the see of Roq)o asainst 
the attacks of the papal noncio in 

<'''S«rft2errand, A58--560 — :~ho nomi- 
nates Wessenberg his saCcessor in the 
blfthupric of Consiauar, 5Si. 

De Caut, claim of, as inventor of the 
steam oneiHei examined , 3S0. 

VMmi^, (Casinfir,) Jtfurjiio FaHero, tra- 
g^die, 470 — specimens of it, with 6b- 

- ' servAtlons' on his obligations to Lord 
Byron»8- Marino Falicpo. 475— -485. 

DMioitfrfc, literaiy imeWgence from, %96. 
679~coadiltonof tlicDanisti peasantry, 
at the close of the seventeenth centurv, 
499, 500. 



Bemanun, 78 — character of the. ne st , 
88 

DUl^, (8b J. J.) Cfliindii ilhai a» cftr 
PmHmmiti^V^ Okrtfciw 176-^ yemaifa 
thereon, 285, 286 

Bb6ieidsl9, (Jostpb.) bie0raifh«nl Miice 
of, 353, 556. 

Dim4aslr, (M. de,) Anialm Agntttn ^ 
EovUU, 484. 

Penan, (Agealni^) . AMenema d^ Ba- 
laancei Mantom, T8*^>-ebatettev of the 
wprk,88,8», 

Dalc^ nbborience oi agabst llan Ficnch 
tungne, 59«-ooBpaasti«e spec i ss sn of 
Dutch and Fvinkbh poetry 41, nste 
nulkes of the princspnl Dntch fwn ia ^ 
literati, 41-^7 6-T—K»nsee of the «ne- 
dioccity ol Datcb liKratnie, 76, TY*— 
coiidoct of the pope tonarda tbe Dsbh 



£artA, theory of, according to Hw ■iyib«>- 
logyoftbe Greeks,' 1 09— wsd eC the 
Scandinavians, 110. ' • • 

■Erfda of S«mund, iai">skelclh of the 
Scandinavian roytholegy, from it. Ill 
—158. 

fdncctisii in N^w Spain, stetc e^ \r^^ 
in Russia, 356. 

Cliei^sruBr, ' or inferior (k iliea of the Scan- 
dinavians, notice of, 156b. 

Tngluk NtttWH, characfer of, by ¥ o il l i re, 
287. 

Epitaph, epigcamnntic, ao the Bbbep- 
Duke of Laiignes, 667. 

ErciUa, (Alonso de,) U Armmemmm de, 
507— blogmpfcioal notice ef Earil^, 
510, 511— cfkaracler of hiapocet* 508. 
509, 510— analysis of, «atli in«a- 
lated specimens, and reuarka Iheieoe, 
511—558. 

Ertagrul, the Ibuiidei of the OttoeuMa eas- 
pire, notice of, 239. 

Europeans in New Spain, state of, 175— 
177. 

Evidence, law of, id criminal cases in 
France, 145—148. 

Sipenditers fat Mew Spain, MMMnt of. 
187, 188. 

ISiportt of New Spain, afnouut of, ftSw 



Faber, (J. N. BJibl de,) Fisretfa ^ JVimsf 
ilttlt^guas CasrWlBMs, 78— choneler of 
his work, 87, 88. 
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Mmmmg^^ifttem of 



Ikd RoMiis, 



Doleb traiitlatiM tf nnwfon's 

Ml^« OalBhpoet, n»tfoe< 64, 6«. 
Fct^iimtti of Aiutrfe, ncKUtiaiifMit ol» with 

Fm mm Q n m ki, dm CaMrt M CtMUe, 
viKVeli «f Ite flMMMllc«l««omi«s«r, 

Femdmk Tmwm, «ngiB m^ pragfeM of, in 

Fenwf , (Pbilip Boche,) CMMMUCofv on 

tld-H-mnrk* thenoD, 300. 
F mmm n, ttbmtrwA^ns m Hie system bf, 

^mM in Mevie^ 187, 183. 
Fiammt^mrmt bfooobf by, aninn the 

Fmmet, (MdMkK) jMraeiklf •#» WkU 
teMirim onckal uoiiM of, di9, tsro. 

FosttliMaiw^Movflnd in Hie N«tlMr* 
iuid% iMtioi «^ SW, 

FroHet, literary intelligoMe A«m, Sef ^ 
»>.fir9*-«6as:^t1ie niMi df die Id^ 
iDiy of Fmttm UU f ii tbfltvf die Ro- 
m«i Bi^iiir^ 4-..M«ieflMBt of <be Bttr- 
«uadiMit «MI TiiiipMlw Sb Oattl,^^ 
ailitarv'fmM of #Nr fltlitn FVinks, 10 
--<livtMoii>of (be ktngdott, byClovis, 
10, lt^i«ii«1>y ClocatfeL, 13, !♦*- 
it#eof loctot^, II, 18^..%ickeflBe«i of 
Ibe Merovineiao kinn; It, l5*-46flipo- 
s«nr m*«hIo* of «be FitAah HMWUvby 
«iiiAvCI«am 11^ tS-^^wlniiMnt of 
Charlenuigne, 15, 16— origin, f iiDgress 
mA vliettt Xi (b^ fetRSaV fysiem in 
France, 17— 19 — asgninditemeiit of 
Ibe «b«»ob hi tbe ninSctntary^ 19, fd 
■ ^weraaJ Moenoe of the nobiHly, 
SI, SS^-HMi tbe orosato agiliife tbe 
CdoMe of novtome aiad the Albi^iii. 
a^'S$, 94-^ba«ftalkMit on tlie era- 
•ade of LaaU IX. agaimt tbe Bf abome- 
MM, t9, t6' e a am iUfctfon of the pto- 
^ttedingt ef PbMip #ie fWlr against the 
Knigbts Tempbirs* ff— A^obser^a- 
«i«M €Si Ike eiaiiB of Edward III/lo 
tbe tbrone of France, Si -notice of the 
Preneb «an«iof jastioe, l4l, 14S — 
MaRMTof trettbiff pff8onevs,143, 1*44 
•^^DtifawB of diauaal proGeedhMs, 145 
*^t g a b MBri iUuu s on tbe Metayer 
syaleai «nettiog lands 10 FnMioe,467 
- 400 no aiberofbisioriclil works pab- 
Mied in that ooanlry, 644-— oii the 
sUte of tlie bodk-trade ki, 6tO, 681— 
on th4 theatres «f Paris, 681, 69t. 

Ungaage, sjieclnien of, 41, 



Ffc^Ti aBd'bisMtkrFrey4«<tbe swiaad 
niuoii,) Scandinavian mythological Iv- 
giads'eoMceflimg« i3lf-«134» 

FBa(<i0,(M.) abstract of UmcfiimMfil pro- 

- osediM^s ngainat the rourdcters of,' 161 , 
16t. 

G- 

(3m/s (Thomaa), new ^^xybf of 4be West 
Indies, BoOceoi 166,167. 

6«il<PraC) notice of tbe death of, 398. 

Gnbila (Obeniisar), Keyage Wom UHwi$ie 
MMdkmtk^ 574-4ms object in writing 
Ms work, 67&^liis vwonnxj views of 

- the fatare prosperity of Ttflia, 580— of 
tbe oommercMl advantages of Huasia 
kff the means of the Caspian stra, i6. — 
and of tbe conMnunicatipn of T£Ris wHIt 
Omus, 58 l^-reo«arks thereon, ib. — bis 
Iribate to the Hberpi treatment of Bri- 
tish troops by the gocerament in the 
oaa^590-*4ontrast between Russia ^nd 
Ainarioa as to internal Improv^mefys, 
591 — remarks thereon, t6.. 592 — and 
on his account of the trade of the Black 
Sea. 594, 595. 

Garay't (M. de) steam-boat, account of, 
^86. 

GargUnu Itfortuttis's treatise de Re Raa- 
liea, eticloM notice of, 673. 

OedgnpkUmi Sneltty of Paris, proceed logs 
of, 3t7, Sm. 68S. 

Oeorga I7L<Kiiig), aneodote of, 409* 

G^avr^ui, nnited to Russia, 575-'-f;eogra- 
pbioal description of, ib*, 576^-acceont 
of its capital, 576, 577, d79--^aad of 
•he German cotooisrs settIM there, 579 
— <lescriptiun of Georgian hospitality 
and society, 563— mottofaotore of wine 
in Georgia, 584 — cultivation of Indigo, 
ooaimenoed, to. — (eodal spirit of tho 
Georgians, 599, 594. 

Germans^, literary intetligenoe from, 3S0 
334. 604 — 688 — Gennan Necn4ogy« 
334-*--336. 684— account of the Roman 
Gathollo eh arch in Germany . See Ro« 
man. See IbnMn CotkoUe €kurdk» 

Oimmmu, obsenrations of, on tbe state of 
the Icingdom of Naples under the Spa- 
nish govemment, 359. 

^OTMB /Mattliew^, a Dutch poet, notioa 
of, 88. 

Gou/ims^f (Chevalier) s^istem of acroSo- 

gical hieroglyphics, aecoant of, 440> 

441— its want of support, 450—459* 

Gfool (Peter de), a Datch poet, nolka of, 
. &^ 

anermtti (F. D.), U BtMafUa Hi Bene- 
cfnie, 98i«— analysis of ^his. historkal 
3A2 
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tale, Sfl^aSS— obterrations on it, 

Sid. 

Guite, UDue de, i Napto,S55— chtracter 
of the work, 556 — anecdotes of the 
earlier jears of Henry de Lorraine, 
Duke of Guise, 378, 379— proscribed 
for conspiring against Cardinal Rich- 
elieu, 379 — his amours and return to 
France, ifr. — negotiations with Pope 

• Innocent XL for a divorce, SaO—is 
invited to take the supreme authority 
by the Neapolitans, SSS-^resoWes to 
go to Naples, 384-M:haracter of his 
two principal associates hi the expedi- 
tion, 384, 385— his preparations for it^ 
386— lands at Naples, 387— his recep- 
tion and situation there, 388— 398*— 

- is recognised as Duke of the Neapo- 
iitan Bepublic, 396 — general state of 
the kingdom, 393— he is disappointed 
of French supplies, 395, 396— his criti- 
cal sitoation. 398, 399— loses Naples, 
40t — is taken prisoner by the Spani- 
ards, 403— -his liberation and death, tfr. 



H. 



ifiroert(M.) catalogue of MSS. on Bo- 
roan la>w, notice of, 33f • 

Hammer (M. von) , CackkhU da OMMftis- 
chen Reiehet, t96— (qualifications of the 
aathor for undertaking his work, t6. — 
resoncces oonsnlted by him, f 37, tf38 
— plan of his work, 238 — remarks on 
its execution, f75 — bis assertion tkiat 
the order of Knights Templars was 
modelled after the Assassins, examined 
and disproved, 618—691. 

Heot, experiments and remarks on, 314— 
318. 

H$nulwrk (John van), a Dutch poet, no- 
tice of, 54, 55. 

H€im«rj, a Dutch poet, notice of, 65. 

Helwig (Ernst), GeschtcAt« d€$ Achuis^ 
chenBunda, critical notice of, 677, 678. 

Henry (D. M. J.), Lettre d M. Champd' 
tim IcJeune, 438— notice of it, 468. 

Herwerden (C. H. van), De Jutiaiio Im- 
penUore, critical notice of, 660, 

JJette-Cauel, law of copyright in, 685. 

Hidalgo, account of the rebellion of,, 
against the Spanish government in New 
Spain, 19«, 193— His death, 194. 

Hieroglyphia, account of the literary dis- 
putes respecting,439— 440 — discoveries 
of Dr. Young, 448 — translation of the 
description of tfie different kinds of 
writing in use «i|iong the Egyptians, 
given by Clemens of Aleximdria, 443, 



444, «otei— expbailora • bs ei ftsu— 
on some of his expresttons, 4 44 to O 
—account of the aciological ajato of 
the chevarier Godittioi^ 440, 441— 
proofs of lU uotenabieoen, 450*— 458 
— outline of the svatem of MM. Spohn 
and Seyffarth. irith remailia, 446— 
456— appfication of it to a tf w sli lioa 
of part of the Boaette imcription, 4d7 , 
458-^remark8 on it, 458, 459— «]id on 
profsisorSey ffarth's suppooed diaoovciy 
of the Egyptian list of Mahetbm 459 
—468— abstract of M. Saliirr's aoamiit 

. of Ghamp<^lion's ^opposed di ao w es ka 
of Egyptian historiea oo papyri, 463, 
464— proofs that theae diacoveffea are 
not real, 464 — 467— compaf«live ob- 
aenratious on the diffiBroit systena for 
decy phering tbeKgyptian hi ci ugiy ph k j , 
467, 46S^tribBle to the Imhtmn mad 
memory of the laie Dr. Youtigt 469. 

Huktriant of Holland, notice af. 61 -4B4. 

Hiitorieal Warh, publisbed is fVaace. 
number of, 664. 

HoUand, liteiatora of, defined, 37,38— 
abhoirrence of Che Dotdi againac ifae 
Flench tongue, 39— obaenratiootoD «be 
language of HoUand, 40 critical no- 

' tices of the principal lltaiatl of this 
country, 40— 76— caoset ^of tke medi- 
ocrity of its literature, 76, 77« 

Hoeft (Peter Cornelius), m Dulchimi. 
notice of, 47, 48. 

Hm/ntdlm of St. John of Jenaaleai, ac- 
count of tlio origin and luatilate of, 618 
—614. 

HpogvUtt (ALbrahom), a Dutch poet, sn- 
tiee of, 58. 

Huber (Dr. Fridolin), corr e c ti a t pro- 
. posed by, in the worship and ccmbbo- 
nies of the Romish church, 556. 

Hugo (Victor), biographical notice of, 
805, 806— character of fab politacal 
odes, 806— spedmeni of them, wkb te^ 

. roariis,807— 810— ofhisodeaoflaBey 
and odes of personal eaperience, 810— 
818— translation of his ballad, entitied 
« ITie Giant,' 813^814— atanaas on die 
ayJpb, 814— on retirement, sfc. w m Amk 
a grandmother, 815— specimens of his 
• OrienUles,' with reinarfca, 816—819 
—character of Hugo as a writer of ro- 
mances, 819— plan and apedmcn of his 
of ' Han d* labmdo,' tl9- 



888— of • Bug-Jargal,* 888-43S— of 
• Tlie last day of a Prisoner « 
to Death', 833— 835. 
HtmboUii (Alexandra de), Emb . 
tuT la Niwoelk Etpagm, 165— plaaoC 
his work, 168— See iWeiico:- " 
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ki0 cecf^tkMi pyim to htm in Um» Rvv- 

sian UniTcrsities, 693. 
Hungary, invMioiis of, by the Turks, 254» 

tJUu 956, 3d8. l{67~-€ODdiUoii of the 

Uungariaii pe8S«nl», dOO. 
Hiiy<i0c«per, a Dutch poet* notice of, 6t, 
Huygau, a Dutch, poet, notice of, 48. 
B^irvphob'M, notice of Mr. $ieb«r'» theory 

C9noernii)g, 687, 



J6rgAtii,giiuid visir of Solinan I., riae of, 
. S59---hiA uagotiatiou* with Ferdinand, 

and the Emperor Charles V., 260— S6t 

— Jiiis death, S6S. 
hfmenwim (Karl), Kmiser Friedgrich IL, a 
. tiag^dy, critical notice of, 661, 664— 

fpecimens of it, wiUi remarks, 668 — 

imp$rU of New Spam, apioant of» 185, 
186. 

ImUmm of New Spain, maimers and coo- 
ditioDof, 171— 175. 

ind^o, culture of, in Georgia, 584» 585. 

Irith Catholics, state of, la the time of 
3wift, S87, ]e88— great.numberof them 
enter loretgM service, t89 — ^reason why 

. they aitracted little attention, till within 
the la«t fifty years, S90 — proceedings 
of the association in Ireland, 292, 295 
— and of the associations in North 
America, 293— 295— on the influence 
of Catholic discontents upon our nati- 
onal security in the event of a war, 297 
•"^500 — observations on tlie act for 
emancipating the Romanists, 301 ^- 
306. 

Ite/y, literary iatellifenoefiroro, 336, 337. 
688, 689— observations on the evil 
eflcets of the Metayer system- of letdng 
laodsan, 491—495. 

Itmfbide, proclaimed Emperor of Mexico, 
199— abdicates, 200— returns thither 
. and is ahot, 201. 



Jmnsoriei, account of the institotion of, 
247,248. 

i^rwaalMK oiigio and design of the Hospi- 
taUers of St. John at, 612—614— 
sketch of the history of the KiughU 
Tempkrs of, 615—638. 

Jckn*s (Si.) gospel, acoonnt of a manu- 
script of, ai #aris, 212, 213. 

Jmmmk, statistical table of the number of, 



pub&sbed in different countries, 690, 
691. 

Jimn (Don) of Austria, appointed vioe- 
roy of Naples, 376 — state of the Jcing- 
dom, at that time, 377 — obtains pos- 
session of tlie city ef Naples, 402. 

Jury, in France, notice of, 146. 



K. 



Kemrin, a singer at Manich, anecdote of, 
418. 

Kmker, a Dutch poet, notice of, 73. 

Kiapntk, (M. J.) Dau Lettnt sur la D^- 
amverte des Hieroglyphei Atrologiqua, 
438-r'analy8is of lus account of M. 
Gouliandff's system of acrological 
. hieroglyphics, 440, 441 — proofs that it 
is destitute of support, 450—- 462 — se- 
vere remarks of M. Klaprotli on Cbam- 
. pollion, 453, note. 

-; , Tableau HitteriquB deQaucate, 

, 574— his description of XiAis, 576,577 
— observation of, on tlie improvement 
. of the manufacture of wine in (leorgia, 
584. 

Klifii (Barend), a Dntch poet, notice of, 
72. 

KnighU Tmplart: SeeTempian. 

Kmgarteu, (J. G. L.) De Pritcd £g^ 
ttorum literatvird Cowmentatio prima, 
438— character of hb work, 468. 



Land, mode of cultivating among the an- 
cient Romans, 494—496 ^English 

mode of letting, a principal cause of the 

superiority of English agrkultore.over 

that of France, 484 — observations on the 

payment of rent for land in money, 485 

— in a proportion of the produce, 486 — 

494 — ^in a fixed portion of the produce 

. convertible into money at the ordmary 

prices of the day, 496— 498— and by 

. the performances of corvies or certaio 

- service.H for the benefit of the landk>rd, 

498, 499— tends, how let in Attica. 

505, 506 — and by the ancient Romans, 

507. 

loi^gres, (Bishop-Duke of,) epigramma- 
• tic epitaph on, 667. 

Lamguage, Dnuik and Prankish, specimen 
o^ 41, note. 

Lamuy, (Juliana Cornelia de,) a Dutch 
poetess, notice of, 61. 

Leata, obaervatioas on the expediency of 
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clM coodidMiilntfar tto 
ment of land, 503, 504 — the ii 
«f ftUchcoRdtlioiti not a oiodem Invmt- 
tiaa, J05-^--*-tr«nsladoii of a Jeate 
granted hj thh demot (or commmdity) 
of Acidne, In Attica^ 506— ittoMfflLa «a 
It, 506, 507'- 

Le Chrcq, ^Willem de,) on the Jt^uence of 
fiirign literature on the language and 
lUerature of the NMertande, 86~-cha- 
ncter of the work, 37. 

UtUhM^ alwkratft mi tba criiniiial piDOoed- 
iDgs against, for morder, 153 — 1^5. 

Lennep^t Datch poel;Botieeof,'7t. 

Lteby, (Tbonas,) tfae vjoliniai; M w cd ote 
«f, 411, 412. 

I^aiui, (Jutua,) cKtraorduarT wiil of, 
666. 

IMmtcry hueUkge^iiee from l>Biioaifc, 38^. 
679— Ffanoe, 3f7--330. 679^685— 
Oertaaay»33a-<na34. 6Ur*6S7--italy, 
336, 337. 688, 689t— NetherbiDda, 337. 
.«90— 69S-^Rustk and Pobad. 336, 
-339: 69f ; 69S— Span and Fortagal, 
3ao--.341. 693~^wedeii, 341, 542^ 
. SwilM#laBd,545-4ntettig0iioe mipMt- 
ing Oriental literature, 343, 344. 6B9, 
<9C 

Loan, contracts for Mexico, in what nan- 
nercond«dted,l88. - 

U», Sctedkiaviah ay^liologioal fogewl 
. onc e nihi^. laiflL' 

Lombardtf^ evl eiiBcli af die MalaTer as- 
tern of letting lapds in, 491. 

LoaU, a Dutch puet, notice of, 72. 

LoKts IX,, king of France, observations on 
the crusade of, against the Mahometans, 
t6.26. 

iMkar^ {UvUn^) sMloe of a piiat. iVfiR. 
itAiiBg him as ploiding before ClMftes 
V. at dM diet o/ Wortt8» 686. 



M. 

Madrid, pracecdingi of the Rognl Aeade- 
tij of i&Ury at, 339, 34d. 

JiaMRif , <Jacofc van,) « DmcIi pof t, do- 
lioe of, fdth apeciaMbi of hU ptodoc- 
^Mtnl, 41, it. 

Mtg ><Fi«i,) Di? itU^e MU, 102 

—character of his Mythological Lesi- 
COB» lOSh^baerratiom o« 40|ne^oC Ida 
interpretations of the ScandiqafMiB my^ 
m, 130 ■totth of SdMdtoaviMaqr-^ 
tbology, from his work, Ilf«-^1S7. 

Magiioy, (igovo danriaMo,) viAom mm^ 
of, 180, 181. 

Ma H y iii id , ffloltao,) ciiapoclcr <<, ^Ql. 

Hafltomet Ii*, barbarous laws of, respecting 



250. 

Jfa to^(Atig elMi,)rrairfisraos AigHtyt « 
OodMnpot rialfiMiitt 4dnii^M0t MiBi< la ^et 
ii., crttical iwdioe of; «r3-H$76^ 

M«be, ouUwVft of, ia> Kew Spain, tr9. 

Mii^a, siege of, bv the Toffta^ 266b 

MmteOiOf obaervalHiBa oa the sappoaed dia- 
covery of the Egyptian toat of Ida Ma- 
tory, 459-^1— and tho credH doe to 
the archives whence be copiod.his<chn>- 
nology, 462. 

Margaret of Lorraine* singalar will oC 665. 

Marie ^aMMMe, anoedaifr ofi '406» 4Mie. 

Marrii^ei, number ti, i» SufCden, **■ 
1821 lo 1825, 342. 

Martin^y de la Aosa, (Franoeaeo,) Olvw 
l4ler)Briaf, 518 e baervodoB* ott Ma 
poem «n the ilogo of auoMO, 819'^ 
oad on hie^kwnatio pnidaetiMia,4b 390. 

MofanteUo, or Tommaao Anidlo, pcnan 
of, deacilbodi g68 tiliiWBMi— i n -tfwt 
preceded the revdotson in Hiples 
' biarMHk 862».569--M«wicAllr 



chosen captahx-geAenri of •ihe poep W ^ 
Moplea»964-- eoeifU oTlda tfli doj^ od- 
ministraidont 36»-a n pi oo fc of Ma 
iMiirilJ* 371, 372--48oeiasaiBalcd, 3r2 

lofi a w of bi» ahi f n o ttr , STS' Jf S ' 
uid pmbaMo iH tea fa n afc STi cburnr- 
toiaoffciactiH4iiilNM{ea>874w - 

Macdadliaii 7»^ ompeWMVei Waw d iMy «rill 
of,465. 

MMdM4 <FM>l»de>RcwBiin Ukurka^ 
fa RoMdtieiiii d«4pt ShMdot IMtos MfK- 
ioBOOT, I65^it« oharaoieiv t«t. ' 

MmiMdf, (ilbb4do4a,) Dm Bngrh^-^ 
Rimhalen,^, 275^hii egndUfiMi "of 
the power of the Pope over all temporal 
ooraaeigHa« 4e9» 04 -ita neeplion ad 
I^irls,'2»4w 

M^ and fioitMfamy, <M.> 1«' Mi #e 
C Homme, 602— plan of tha poeaa,.«« 
•-«4iaBslat1on of dieir < Mtdnght Be- 
Tiow/ 606v 606. 

Mertchert, (W.) a Datdb-foM, notiM*^ 
75. 

Metayer system of letting load in Franoe, 
by payment of a* proportional port of 
the produce, evUa o^ 487— 490— nnd 
inltalV|49i— 49lw 

Meanco, notice of the earlier goegrapbiBal 

called Nm Spttbh l69-.*«ilBBt of «ie 
Npohlio, 160— Ita pliyifani geografiiy. 
169, 170— BaaoGoeHfbl. iiilliiiiMli to 
«rito tho Aftomie aad PwaCe Qui—, 
170— popoloiko, 171.^4JieionC<hMa 
of ita inhabitants, sfi, ■Miiww— A 
condition of the various tribes of Mcx- 
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wbilai» tf 5» 177-«*progresa of edoca- 
tion and science among tbeni» 176 — 
state ti w^fiwhme^ 198; l79~~oyitaie 
of raaise, 179— of wimt, 179,, ltt>— of 
harie^, and oter vegetable^ 180-^par- 
liaoiiurly «f the magaey^ tt^— tugar- 
tcailc»' l8>l---cotton» ISS — coffee, i*.— 
ceeaa, iadi|(«» tobaiooo, and cocbineal, 
«hi^«*-ttate of the nanea, 1&3» 184^do- 
■Mlic manulactiiRa and trade, 134— 
lireteiit Mate of imports and eiperts, 
196, lB6-*^ieTemM^ 18^ l87--.the re- 
pablic» bout iieated bj jlkm coirtraetors 
let loanaiiiEaeiMid, ftSep^-expCBdittire, 
]AB..I89^-*8tate of 4h% navy, 189, 190 
•i^ehetchef tlw edfecis ef tbe Spanish 

, colooiai ajstem in New Spdn, and of 
Hm chief camea tint eonapircd to excite 
Iha levoiationaffymoTeaMrtU wbiditer- 
lahtaled in enaWfahtwg her indepen- 
deace, 190— !I9»-Hreheilian of Hidalgo, 
190^ l9S--hit death, l94-~pflOgreM of 
<ke hMrgrali aiider Bavoo, 194— and 
MoralBa, 195'— ft'Balioiiai congiesaeon- 
eeaedt aad Ihs faidepeffidence of Mexico 
• declared* ft96-<-eap!tai« and death of 
HorekMb aad dbpenion of hit fecces, 
t96» 197' — ^mMwccssfinl attemptf of 
iliuBf 197, 19B— kvtMde joins tbe in- ' 
soigcnta» 19ft " piocfainied emperor, 
l99««-abdiDa|ea fab tfafOBe,4x) — returns 
to Mexico, and is shot, fOl*^sab«cquent 
revolnlionatj changes, tOl, COS — pre- 
sent state and fatnre proapeetsof A^xi- 
00, tOi-^fUH. 

Mimimg SptaUaiktu in Mexico, obsma- 
tiottton, 18dk.l84« 

Jfffttne, (Esprit de Ba^mend, Cpmle de,) 
M ss irt iiea de, 356 eh a tartw df ihe 
walk, tk~-cfa8cactei of, 384^ S85^ap- 
poinled oiNnp*aMu(er by tbe Dulie of 
Gaase in bis eipcdidon to Naples, 39t 
aervlces Mndened hj hinrto tbe dake, 
990* 

lf/ri09;(JnqBe»dek> grand master of the 
Knights Templars, invlttd to Enrope, 
63i^--4e goea to Paris, 4b. a rr es ted 
with tbe o & er raembem of the order in 
Vnnot bj Philip the Fair, 696— by 
whose order he is committed to tile 
flames, 639. 

MoUiwarth, (Lord,)'ebserYationt of, on tlie 
condition of tbe Danish peasantry, 499, 
500. ■* 

M tfn ey j m yweali of rant, observations on, 
48ft. 

Mimfneri, (Dr« Antonie,) biegrapliical no* 
ti0B^f,.d8S^ 

Moors, invasion of Spain by, ha«r Ibr in- 



flneKtml «t tbenatitetol poetiy of that 
coantry, 80, 81— specimen •f a Jftoor- 
isb ballad, tMhsbked, 99, IQOU 

Moreatt*f (C^sar,) StaHatical Table* cf all 
nations of the world, notiee of; 680. ' 

Mordmp acconni of tlm hssBrrectioiv of, 
agsinst tbe Spanish governneDt bn New 
Spain, 195—197. 

MoBort, (Wolfgang Amndena,) Bi^gimphk, 
404 — his birth and early attainments, 
405— his performan<^s at Monich, 406 
— and at Vienna; ib. — hts affection for 
his parents, 407 — performs at Versailles, 
406 — and in London, 409— nndoe of 
Us toaf throogb Hollbnd, .400, 410— 
composes hie first opera, which ikt per- 
ioraMfs u Vienna refose to eaecote, 410 
his leoeptioA aHdpcrlbtroances in Italy, 
411*-~caffriea away in bis bead, the :Mi- 
fterere of AJl4gffi, 41S, 413— aiK«dotes 
of hb interviews with Tboinas Lmley, 
413, 4fl4-^vi^s Naplet. 4^4— deoo- 
coraltd by tb« pi»pe wlib tb^ order of 
ike cross, 415— decled n asemb^ of 
tbe PliUbarmonic Society at Mihnw 415 
— p^rfbcnumce of Ids opera of Mltridatr, 
41d— of Ascanio iA Alba, and Lucio 
SiUa, ik — inadeqnately lewarded for 
- bit admirable perfotmayen, .417— 
aneodotea of his performancca a» Mu- 
nich, 4ia--^4nd at Angsbnigh,. 419— 
4A1— isappoinled music master to the 
Royal Fainiiy at VanbcMt, 421<*-ar- 
rires at Parb, 4tft— thwarted by the 
perfermers there, 4ff3— his acoannt pf 
one of hk pepils, 483, 484— hb per- 
formance at the Duchesse de Chnbo£i, 
4if4, 485— returns to Salaborg, and 
eantposes bis opera of Idoascnee, .485, 
486 — mean treatnient of biai. by the 
Archbishop of Salsbufgl^ 427 — becomes 
a teacher of mosic at Vienna^ 48fr— bis 
amrriage, 489— g^vea subscriptton aen- 
cvrtsi 489, 430— ooosposes various 
pieces, 431 — particulivly JL^ N|»ae di 
Figaro, Don Giovanni, and Cienenia 
di Tito, t6. — anecdote of the peifonn- 
•nee of hb Don Gbvanai» 438^ocijnn 
of his ' Zauberflote,' 438— laomposns hb 
Bequiem, 433, 434— his death, 43S— 
description of hia person, 434 — multi- 
plicity and variety of his composition, 
804^ 405. 439— anecdotes of hirn^ 436, 
496*^his character, 437. 

Umr, (Karl Otliiad,) Die JBtnafter, cri- 

. ticai notice of, eer^-^e^*. 

BfuHmer, ( Adolpb,) biograpbicai notiee of, 

684,685. 
Jffnntcb, state of tlie University of, SSl, 
Mnnteri^Fridcfiei,) NoticSa Cbdicci Or€ci 
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Eeangdhm Jehannxs varutum omtliien. 
(if, 3lS-^t8tract of thie tract, ifr. 313. 

Muttteri, Priwurdia EccletUB Africans, cri- 
tical notice of, 660, 661. 

Mythology, reasons for studying, lOd, 106 
— sketch of the mvthology of Greece, 
109, 110— that of the Scandinavians 
more philosophical, 110 — sketch of the 
Scandiiuifian mjthotogy, 111—138. 



N. 



Napln, royal library at, notice of the 
catalogues of, 336— state of the king- 
dom of, under the government of the 
Spanbh viceroys, 358, 359-'-partica- 
lariy durmg the government of the Duke 
of Arcos, 360 — 36f — circumstances 
which led to the revolution under Ma- 
8aniello,''i362, 363— account of it, 363 
—37t— death of Masanidio, 3T«— 
further disturbances between the Nea- 
politan populace and the Duke of 
Arcos,' 375 — his treachery, 376 — the 
Duke of Goise invited to Naples, 38f 
— his preparations for going tfilther, 
383— 386— he arrives at Naples, 387 
— hb reception there, 388^391— his 
proceedings and critical situation, 39t 
— 409— the duke expelled from Naples 
by Don Juan of Austria and the Vice- 
roy D'Onata, 402 — subsequent adven- 
tures of the Duke of Guise, 40f , 403. 

NatunUuts and Physieians, (German,) no- 
tice of the annual roeetmg of, 685. 

NistiirJI(iittn(ie, an anonymous Dutch poem, 
notice of, 43, 44. 
. NeUuriandi, Literary Intelligence from, 
337, 690—69*. 

Nfw Spain, See Memeo. 

Nientnm, a Dutch poet, notice of, 73. 

Niemoland, a Dutch poet, notice of, 63,64. 

NiSrdr, Scandinavian legend oonecrn- 
ing, 131, 13«. 

Nan or Night, Scandinavian mythological 



•OriMtal LUerature, Intelligence mpect- 
ing the progress of, 343» 344. 693, 
694. 

Otman, the first Ottoman aoveieiga, ac- 
count of, 339->441. 

Ottoman Em^r§, origmof, S39^fint esta- 
blishment of Ertogrul, ibid, — bis aoo 
and successor Osman assomes 4ie ex- 
ercise of an independent s ov e ieigMty , 
t6. — his reign, and the state of sodety 
in the proinnoes of tlie Greek empire, 
240, 84t — the Ottomans invade Eompe 
under Urchan, 34t— faU of Comianti- 
nople, 243, 944— observatioiis on tiie 
rapidity, with which the Otlommi 
Turlu became a 



lesend of, 134. 
NwAenf 



superstitious reverence for, in 
the East, S44. 



a ffreat 

legislation and military inslitutioM of 
Aladdin, the visir of Uidmn, t45» f46 
— origin anddiscipUneof the Janlaaries, 

947, 248 changes in tbe office of 

visir, 249 — ^barbanms laws of Mahoaet 
II. respecting the soocesrion to tbe 
throne, 250 — structure of tbe Ottomaa 
administration, 251— «nd institatioos 
of religious orders, 252 — and of tbe 
Uleroa, iftid.— eminent sovereigns coo- 
temporaiy with Soliman I. 255— di- 
plomatic relations of Venice with lua, 
254— his successful and sangainaiy 
campaign in Hungpry, 254, 255 — im- 
prisons the Austrian ambassador, 256 
— again invades Hungary, ibid. — and 
Austria, 257 — is oblig^ to raise tbe 
siege of Vienna, 257->-aocoimt of hb 
fifth campaign in Hungary, 256— ac- 
count of the rise, and negotiations, of 
his grand visir, Ibiabim, 259— -202 — 
his death, 263— Solyman marries Rox- 
alana, a Russian captive, 264— masder 
of his sons, t6id— diplomatic inteicowae 
of Solyman with different nations. 265 
—failure of h» attack on Malta, 266 
— his final invasion of Hongary, 267 — 
death, tfrtd., 268— estimate of his cha- 
racter, tftid.— account of his intetnal 
admmistratioii, 2 6 ea a nMoatkin of 
the diarees brought agamst Sotiaan as 
having hud the foandution of the de- 
cline of the Ottoman empire, 271— •273 
— probable causes of its dedioe, 2674^ 



Ohituary of M. Paclio, 328— H)f M. Gail, 
iMd,— of Charles Merits Arndt,334— 
of Frederick Schlegel, 334, 335— of 
Joseph Dobrowsky, 3)5, 336 — of 
Adolpli Milliner, 684> 685— of Dr. 
Antonio Montucci, 689. 

Odiiit History of, accordbig totbeScatidi- 
navian mythology, 111— '115. 



P. 

Pacho (M.) notice of the death of, SfiS. 
Piorif, observations on the theatres of, 

681, 682— abstract of the re(|u£te of 

the Booksellers in, to the 

concerning the boo^-tnde in ¥n 

680,681. 
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Petuttntry, miterable cotidifloa of, in 
tUlj, 49U 4/9S, 494-^tbeir stale in 
Denmark, at the doM of the leren- 
teenth century, .499 — their condition 
in Hongvrjf, 500— in Fnissia; 90i, 
509. 

Pelfruft (Gabtie1},CMjr de Tettamghs, an- 
ciens et modenie8,ctitical notice of,664, 
665~^accoont8 of some extraordinary 
wins therein contained, 665 — 66f, 

Piekt (£.) Train d« lb ChaUut, S1S-— 

• account of some of bis experiments on 
heat, with lemarlis, 514—818. 

Phi&p ^ Fair, Icing of France, analysis 
of the proceedSigl of, against the 
Knights Templars, with remarks, igt — 
50. 654—658 •^— orders the grand 
master and anotlier knight to be bomt 

• to death, 659. 

Piate^ (August, <^rfif TOh), Def^ Rantan^ 
Htchen Sdiput, crt^cal notice of, 670 

--67e. 

Pdeti of flollflind, critical notices of the 
principal, 40— Td—specimens of the 
nictiona) poetry of Spam, with remarks, 
87 — lOf — character of French poetry, 

• t05. 

Poqt, a Dutch poet, notice of, 58. 

Pops, o/bset vatlons on the assumed rights 
, of, 565, 566, note— conduct of, to- 
wardt the Dutch prelates, 568, luito— 
and .toward; Dalberg, bishop of Con- 
statu and bis Ticar*general, Wesseu- 
berg, 555— 567. 

Popukaim of Mexico, iTl. 

Pmt ([Ferdinand, Count del), fui'lt Co- 
tholicwne Ronudne en Irkmde, i7^— 
remarks on his ^aliiieations ibr judg- 
ing on tht9 subject, 278, t79 — and on 
the heads of a bill proposed by him, 
280— «83. 

Pritmen, criminal, how treated in France, 
145, 144— how tried, 144^146'~-com- 
parison i^etween the French and Eng- 
nsh modes of trying them, 144, 145. 

Produce of land, observations otf the pay- 
ment of rent by, 486*— 49*6— evils^ of 
' this system, 486^ad vantage of paying 
rent by fixed pfoportions of produce 
conrertible into money at curteut pnoes 
of the day, 496--498. 

Pnuda, condfllons of the cnl^vators of 
land in, 501, 50f~^regn]athte^ there, 
concerning the powers of thd Romish 
bisbopi , 579. 

PttbUeekom on the continent, }i$U of the 
prindpal, from Janoarr to Mnteh, 1829, 
345— 854— from Apnl to Judo, 695^ 
705. 

VOL, IV. VO. Till. 



A. 

IkidMokft, (Dnke of,) son of Kdpoleon 
Bonaparte, anecdotes respecting; 606, 
607. 

Bent, obaerrations on the paytiient of, in 
money, 485— in a proportion of the 
produce, 4^6— 496-'-evil of this sys* 
tem, 496 — snperioritj of rents, con* 
sisting of a fixed proportion of th^ pro- 
duce eonvettible into ntonby at the 
ordinary prices of the day, 49&-^98 
— obsertationa oh ifyi peiformanee of 
catv^es, or certain setvice^ for the lafad« 
lord, as tent, 498, 499. 

Metirement, stanzas on. f 14. 

Revetutet and esp^ifdltore, b Mexico, 
anioiint of, 186, 1.87. 

^ine, (river,) ode to, 66^ 67. 

Rcderiek, rDon,)1iistoi1ear ballad tespect- 
ing, translated, 89, 90i' 

tiedfigo de Bhar, the Cid, a historical 
romance respecting, translated, 95, 96*. 

tldman aHniei, pauses M the det^riofsEtion 
of, 5i 6 — decay of the Rcrtnan empire 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, 6^9 
— state of agriculture among the Bo- 
mans, 494—496. 

Reman CaifhoUe Ckurdi in Germany, Hst 
of publications respecdttg, 559, »I0^ 
diminution in the mRnber bf the dergy» 
in the south and soath-we3tent parta of 
Germany, 545, and note tff their, in* 
comes, 546 — defective op.ur8e of their 
education, 546, 547-^odier evDs m the 
discipline and worship of the Roniiab 
clmrch, 547, 548— remedies applied 
by Dalberg and Wessenberff ; vu, the 
abolition m unnecessary festivals, 546 
—of pilgrimages and votlVe tablets, 
ibid — regulations c<toctriattf^ the jkat' 
formance of divine worslrip, 549— ad- 
dress to the piesthood, 550, 55l— 
exceHent regulations for the mainten- 
ance and education tff tiie clergy, 5^1, 
55f , and concerning their paistoral con- 
ferences, 552 — improvements in the 
mode of oondoctipi^ divine wonhip, 
554*555,557— opposition of the nuncio 
of the see of Rome to these measures^ 
558, 559, and of the pope to the no- 
mination of Wenenberg as the succes- 
sor of DaH)erg to the see of Constanz, 
562— 564— unworthy, treatment of 
Wesienberg by tite pope, 564— ex- 
amination of the pretended charges 
agifinst him, 564— 568-'— measures 
adopted by tiie princes of Germany 
towards the pope, 5 6 9 ' a rtangementt 
5» 
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of Prussia and jBpvaria with regard to 
the Romish see, 572, 573. 

Bamatk CaAdiu ^IreiamL See Cathotie 
Emanapatian, Irak Cathoik$» . 

Ronumcei, historicaJ, of Spain, abstracts 

and specimens of, 87—95 of the 

Romances CabaUerescos, 96— 99— K>f 
the Moorish ballad, 99, 100. 

BoKfrscfUf, account of the battle of, 53 — 
35. 

Ruini^t, (Professor,) Monaea di Mcma, 
compared with Manaoni's Promessi 
Sposi, of which it is a continuation, 

641, 642 sketch of the plan and 

story, 643— 648— observations thereou, 
648, 649 — description of a scene in the 
piaiia of the villa of Pnstolino, 650 — 
652— of Galileo, 652— of Carlo Dolci, 
653— 655— effecting anecdote of the 
pUgue, 656— a convent scene, 657, 
658 — concluding remarks, 658, 659 — 
number of editions printed of this 
romance, 689. 

RoUUn (Colonel,) Itmirain <U Ti/Ui a 
ComUmtiaopU, 574 — his description of 
the hospitality and residence of the 
Geotpwa. prince Ts^r6teli6, 683 — on 
the independent spirit of the Geor- 
gian4> 593 — account of the Russian 
expedition against Trebizond, 596 — 
description of tlie (brtzess of Shumia, 
598, 599 — his opinion concerning the 
plan to be pursued by the Turks, 599, 
600. 

Rosalom, wife of Soliman L notice of, 
t64. 

Ruitia, and Poland, literary intelligence 
from, 338, 339. 692. 693— contrast 
between Southern Russia and the 
United Stetes of America, 591— causes 
of the mortality among the Russian 
troops in the Caucasus, 589— account 
of the naval expedition of Russia 
against Trebiaoud, 596— on the cam- 
paign of, against the Turks, 598—600 
—extent of the Russian power, in 
AsU, 601. 



S. 



Semtmd, biographical notice of, 107 — 
sketch of the Scandinavian mythology, 
as collected from Ms Edda, 111—137. 

SoUier, (M.) analysis of his account of 
ChampoUion's discovery of ^^gyptian 
histories on papyri, 463, 464— proofs 
that this supposed discovery is desti- 
tute of foundation, 464—467. 

Sallua, critical notice of a fragment of, 
673, 674. 



Saa^Wemar, (Duke of,) notice of At 
system of ecclesiastical Uw adopted by 
him for his Roman Catholic subjects, 
570. 

Scandinamans, mytholo^ of, more philo- 
sophical than that ot ancient Qreecr, 
110 — theory of the earth according to 
it» i^id. — mythological history of (Min, 
1 11— 115— of bis son Thor, 113—124 
— physical import of his legends, 125 
— adventures of Baldur, 125—128 — 
philosophical meaning of this legend, 
129 — ^mythological history of JEgir and 
his wife Ran, 131— of Niordr,iftid. 132 
— of Freyr and his sister Ficja. the 
sun and moon. 132 — 134— of Nott 
(Night) and Daggr (Day), 154— <»f 
Braga and Idunna, 155 — of Loki, 135 
—of the Valkyries, or inferior deities, 
135» 136— of the Emheriar, 136— 
erron respecting the employment of the 
departed in VaUiall, corrected* 137. 

Schinderhawus, and his banditti, i 
of, 156—159. 

SchUgei(?ttdenck')p biographical 
of, 334, 355. 

SeoU (Sir Walter), observations on the 
works of, 309,310. 

Scripture, false quotations o4 44, mtU f. 

Sesffarlh. See 6^ii. 

Shumia, town and fortress of, described, 
598. 599. 

Siebcr*s (M.), theory of hydrophobia, no- 
tice of, 687. 

SiebMs (Dr.), Japanese leseaicbes, no- 
tice of» 679. 

SUgenbeek (M.), PrMt de VHistoire Lk- 
tMrt da Ptnfi Ba$, 36— character of 
his work, ibid, 

Sinape, present state of, 597 — iu coa- 
roercial advantages, ibid. 598. 

3ism0ndt (J. C. L. S. de), Hittdre dn 
Fran^ak, 1 — remarks on its plan and 
extent, t&id. 2 — its superiority over Che 
historv by Vellv and Villaret, 3— ob- 
servations of M. Sismondi on the eon- 
dition and influence of the nobility in 
the eleventh century, 21, 22— on the 
nun of the Albigcnses, 23, 24 — hia at- 
tempt to vindicate the crusade against 
the Mussulmans, 25, 26— «tiictares 
thereon, 26 — hb description of the bat- 
tle of Rosebecque, 35— 55— observa- 
tions of M. Sismondi on the misery of 
tlie peasantry in Italy, 493. 

Sluoe-trodit of the Circassians, 597, 588. 

Socman L, appellat i ons given to, by 
Turkish historians, 253— diploosatic 
relations of with Vemoe, 254— i»d 
with different sovereigns, 265 a cc oont 
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ofhitvarioas canpaigDs in Hungary, 
S54^ 255, %56, 258~ioTades Aostria, 
BDd 18 obliged to raise the siege of 
Vienna* $67 — marries Roxala»a» a 
Russian captive, S64 — ^murder of his 
sons, i6. — frustrated in his siege of 
Malta, %66 — final invasion of Hungary 
and death, 267 — observations on his 
character, 268 — his iotemai administra- 
t^on of bis empire, 269 — examination 
of tlie charges broaght against him, as 
having laid the foandaUon of (he de- 
cline of the Ottoman empire, 271 — 274, 

5pain, character of the national poetry of, 
nnder the first Gathic dynasty, 79 — 
after the invasion of the Moors, 80, 81 
— sketch of the history of the national 
poetry of Spain, 82, 87 — abstracts, 
with specimens of the historical ro- 
mances, 87 — the Vision of Don Rode- 
rick, 87 — the history of Bernardo del 
Carpio, 88 — 92 — the history of Feroan 
Gonsalei, first Count of Castile, 93, 94 
^-ballads respecting the Cid, Rodrigo 
de Bivar, 95 — the romances caballeros, 
96~translation of < The Palmer/ 97~- 
of ' Sir Lancelot and the Deer,' 98, 99 
— the Moorish ballad, 99 — translation 
of one, 99, 100— and of ' The Miracle 
of Our Lady,' 101, 102— effects of the 
colonial system pursued by the Spanish 
government towmxls the colonies in New 
Spaing 192 — 194— oppressive adminis- 
tration of the Spanish government in 
Naples, 358—S62''literary intelli- 
gence from Spain, 339—341. 693. 

Spandaw, a Dutch poet, notice of, 73. 

Spiegel, a Dutch poet, notice of, 46. 

.Slpo^ (F. A. G.) and Swffarth (Gustavusy 
various treatises of, on Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, 438 — outline or their system 
for decypheriog hieroglyphics, with re- 
marks thereon, 454-^466 — application 
of it to a translation of part of the Ro- 
setia inscription, 457, 458— observa- 
tions on it, 458, 459 — and on Professor 
Seyffiirth's supposed discovery of the 
Egyptian text of Manetfao, 459—462. 

StatuUt of the Knights Templars, analysis 
of, 622-628. 

Stemn Engine, by whom invented, 325— 
account of Blasco de Garcy's steam 
boat, 326. 

Stoke (Mellis) a Dutch poet, notice of, 43. 

Stugken (Janus Henricus), Dimrtatio de 
Theodotio Magna, critical notice of, 660. 

S^m<ane, cultune of, in Mexico, 181 — « 
degraded character of the free labour- 
ers in, the sugar districts, ib* 

Supremacy (papal) extravagant daims for. 



made by the Abb6 de Mennab, 283, 
284.. 
Sweden, literary intelligence from, 341, 

342. 
Switterland, literary intelligence from, 342, 
343. 

T. 
Taxation, oppressive, in the decline of the 
Western empire, 7 — 9. 

Templars (Knights), Observations on the 
materials fo^ the history of the order 
of, 609, 610— their origin, 27. 615, 616 
— gradual extension of the order by 
Pope Honorios, 617— proofs that the 
Templars derived no part of their insti- 
tute from the Assassins, 618—621 — 
their privileges increased by the Popes 
Alexander fiL and Eugeiiius IIL, 622 

. different classes of the knights, ih. — 
qualifications of candidates for admis- 
sion into the order, 622, 623— form of 
their reception, 623, 624 — reception of 
priests, 625 — classes and duties of the 
serving brethren, 625 — of the affiliated, 
donates, and oblates, 626 — mode of 
electing the grand master, 6f6, 627 — 
bis power and privileges, 627, 628 — 
chief ofiicers of the order,- 628 — ex- 
tent of their possessions in Asia and in 
Europe, ih, 629 — revenues, 629— 
causes of the enmity of the Romish 
clergy against them, 630 — anecdotes of 
their pride, t6.— expulsion of the order 
from the East, 631 — the grand master, 
Jaques de Molay, invit^ to Europe, 
632 — his reception at Paris, ibid, — 
charges against the order made by 
Squin Flexian, 633 — arrest of the Tem- 
plars in France by Philip the Fair, 634 
analysis of the proceedings against 
them, 28—30. 634— 636— remarks 
thereon, 636— 638— cruel treatment of 
tlie knights, 638, 639 — the grand mas- 
ter and the commander of Normandy, 
burned to death, 639 — the Templars 
acquitted of having a secret doctrine, 
639,640. 

Tkor, history of, according to the Scandi- 
navian mythology, 115— 124-^phy st- 
eal history of hisJewends, 125. 

7^, the capital of Georgia^ account of, 
576, 577— its local advantages, 579, 
580. 

7\me, ode to, 74. 

raliew, a Dutch po«t, notice of, 70 — 
translation of his Winter Evening's song, 
70, 71. 

Teraito (Francisco) Prince of Massa, 
chosen head of the Neapolitan people, 
376— accepts tlie oiBoe with the con- 
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mranoe of die Duke of Arook, t6.--*«8. 
sassinated bj the populace, S77. 

Tntisondt tcooont of the Bammi cipedi- 
tion aeaiost, 595 — mines and comuerce 
of. 597. 

Trip, a Dutch poet, notice of, 60. 

TMAritelU, a Georgian prince, hotpitality 
and readence of, described, 583. 

Turk, etymology of, t39. 

Turkkk empire. See Ottonuoi empife^ 
U. 

Utema, institution of, in Turkey, tM, 
269. 

IMian, invasion of Europe, by, t4^— 
legislatife and niliUry institiitions of 
bis Yiiir, S45» S46. 

Umwmity of Mniucb, state of, SSl. 

r/jNMrer, singular will of one, 667. 

Vol dPAmo, evils of the MeUyer system of 
lettiBK lands in, 4/9S, 494. 

Vol 4i Nk9ok, miserable state of tbe pea- 
santry €i, 49S. 

ValhaUt employment of the departed hi, 
according to the Scandinavian mytho- 
logy, 137, 138. 

r«%rMf, or inferior dci^es, aocoiding to 
the Scandinavian mythology, notice of, 
135, 136. 

Fen Aiplm, a Dotcb poet^ notice of, 64k 

Van dgt PtJMf a Dutch prose writer, no- 
tioe of, 76. . » . . 

Fen Harm (William and Onno) Datch 
poet8ynotioeof,59,60.. ' 

Van IMmn (Mrs.) a Dutch poetess, no- 
tice oi; 61, 6t* 

Fmty, authorial, singolar instance of, 390. 

VmUdad Sad$, by Zoroaster, Notice of a 
new edition of, by BumoQf*~of ano- 
ther edition of, by Obbmisen, 694^ 

Vmtiee, diplomatic rektions of, with Soil- 
man L, 254. 

Fiosniyf itf Naples, oppKssivw goyennnefit 
of, 559. 

Vienna, siege of, by the Tuf ks, t57. 

Virgin Mary, poetical narrative of a mira- 
cle of, 101. 

Visteher (Roemer), a Dutch poet> nociee 
0^46, 

VoMr^s character of the English Mrtion 
in 1731, gey not i ce of a mw editldii 
ofhiavfcrka, 3f9. 

VonM, a Dotd^poet, notices of, 49, 50^ 



77. 



W. 



Walkmtdn (Coont) confidential letters 

(if,669r679. 
Wemtr (J. L. Z.) extraordhiafy beqoett 

W tm en k t rg <B«n» von), evils in the Ro- 
man GMholic obOMh in Otrmnnj, rt- 
medied by him, in conjunction with tbe 



prince-prinmte, Dalberg, 5 48 ■ 5 55 — 
he is denounced by tJhe papal macb 
in Switaerland, but defended byDbl- 
berg, 55a— 560— Increaeed honfifity ef 
the nonoio, 561— WciselitietgiloiiABMed 
by Dalberg to the btshopric of Cte- 
stans, 562 — and eleeted vicmr eapitnlBr 
by tbe cbtpUr on Dalbergfe death, d. 
Wessenberg's condoct dcMided by tbt 
chapter to the Ftope, ib, — Impadcat and 
artftii reply of tlie Pope, 5oS, 555— 
vindication of We»enber]g by &e 
eiand Duke of Baden, 565, 564— 
Weisenberg goes to Rome, 



aminatioa cf tli* pretended dMiges 
agaioit him, 665; 566— iris adndraUe 
reply, 567 -^he tetoms home, 568— 
critictfl sitaAtion of the Pope, A., 569 
-i-WessCnberg resumes hh duties, 570 
--extract fnm his Inst address to hb 
dergy, on his retirement, 571. 

Watem Empire, proximate caose of the 
destructUm of, 4 — 6 — its dedine in 
wealth and happiness in the fonrtb and 
£fth centuries, 6—8. 

Wheat, culture of, in Mexico, 179, 188. 

WUeke (Wilhelm Ferdinand), GcseUdte 
des Tempeikerrenardeni, 608 — pbn of 
hw woriL, 640— ettniordinanr bhmder 
eonsmitted byblm,641. SetTeoiplMg. 

WUdenbceeh (faring vui der), a Dirfch 
poet, notice of, 73. 

WiUt, extmofdinary: ef Maximifian L. 
665— of Margaret of Lorratne, A.— Hif 
Justus lipsius and J. L. Z. Werner, 
666— singularly odd will of Lduis Cor- 
tnsio, ih.-^ofn needy dclytc»r, t5.— of a 
usurer, 667. 

WiM, manufectnre of, in Georgia, ac* 
count of, 584. 

Witkui^i ode to Time, translated, 74. 

Wetfenktaul, rescript concerning Ac 
Gymnasia in, 686. 

Wercesur*$ (Marqni* of) drim, as tbe in- 
ventor of the steam engine, examhied, 
3f5. 

Wurtmberg, immber of Roman Catholics 
in, 545, note— jndidous alteratimis in- 
troduKcd there, in the Rtorgy cf the 
Romish church, 554, note. 
Y. 

Young (Dr.) notice of his discoveries hi 
Egyptian hieroglypbics, 449— fan re- 
anuks on a passuge in Clemens of Alex- 
andria, 450— trfbafte to his labours and 
memory, 467. 
Zapolfa, created kiaf of Hma^uy by 

SoKman I., S56. 
ZtekoMte (Henri) ^nCet Mnei, critkii 
notice of, 675i 
log him, €76, 677. 
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